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GEORGE B. LORING, 
U. S. COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 
()"* readers who are energetic, pro- in the United States, will not have 
gressive farmers, and those who are | glanced at the title to this sketch and 
familiar with general scientific progress been surprised by a name of which they 
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are entirely ignorant. Dr. Loring has 
been too long a prominent worker and 
educator in agriculture not to be very 
widely known as an authority, and his 
appointment to be Commissioner of Agri- 
culture in the Department of the Interior, 
is a compliment to the gentleman's worth 
and ability, rather than one of those oc- 
currences in public life with which we are 
too familiar, as mere political jugglery, in 
which regard for competency is a minor 
consideration. 

By organization he is possessed of 
gifts and capabilities above the average ; 
the temperament is exceedingly well 
balanced, with a nervous fiber of very 
fine quality, and recuperative forces of 
unusual activity and strength. The brain 
is large, well developed in the basilar 
convolutions, and rising to a superior 
height, as the observer can at once per- 
ceive by casting his eye at the root of the 
nose, and glancing upward to the crown. 
There is much breadth in the region of 
the ears, showing that his motive powers 
are strong, that he is naturally energetic 
and persevering, desirous of pushing to 
completion whatever he undertakes. 
There is much of the sanguine element 
in his composition which impresses his 
work with spirit and vigor, imparts to his 
intellect quickness of impression and 
readiness of judgment. He has large 
observing organs, ability to comprehend 
the meaning of facts, to marshal them in 
order for any desirable purpose, and to 
make them effective as data in presenting 


his views on a disputed subject. He is natu- 
rally orderly and systematic, and this, with 
his marked Constructiveness and Com- 
parison, renders him very able in organ- 
izing and applying materials and labor in 
any desirable direction. He entertains 


strong convictions because he is quick 
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at conclusions through Human Nature, 
and through the rapid working of his 
practical faculties, and because he has a 
strong personality, a centralized, well- 
balanced consciousness of personal worth 
and capacity. He is proud-spirited, be- 
lieves in reputation, and aims at excel- 
lence for both its own sake and the repu- 
tation it confers. He likes to be highly 
esteemed, but would seek no approval 
where he can not show something that 
deserves it. With large Language and 
exceptional ability in appreciation of 
facts, he should be a fluent, persuasive 
speaker, and likely to exccl in oratory 
with practice. 


GEORGE BaiLEY LORING was born at 
North Andover, Mass., graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1838, and at Harvard 
Medical College in 1842. For several 
years he practiced as a physician, in 1848 
receiving the appointment of surgeon to 
the Marine Hospital at Chelsea, where he 
remained until 1850. In 1853 he was 
made postmaster of Salem, Mass. Mean- 
while he had given a large share of his 
time to the study of practical and scien- 
tific agriculture, and wrote and delivered 
addresses on the subject, in the course of 
time becoming known in New England 
as an indefatigable worker in that line. 

A fatal cattle disease broke out in Mas- 
sachusetts and the neighboring States, 
causing great loss and producing wide- 
spread consternation, and Dr. Loring's 
professional and agricultural studies and 
his ability, drew attention to him as the 
fittest man to contend with that fearful 
scourge —pleuro-pneumonia. He was 
commissioned in 1860, and right vigor- 
ously did he perform the difficult task of 
stamping out that contagious malady 
among cattle. 

Dr. Loring has conducted a farm for 
many years wherein he has introduced 
into practical operation the views which 
he advocates in the press and on the 
platform. The chief products of his own 
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: husbandry were milk, vegetables, and hay- 


In 1859 he imported some of the finest 
Ayrshire stock that could be found in 
Great Britain, and he has continued to 
breed them successfully ever since. 

He was the leading spirit in establishing 
the New England Agricultural Society in 
1864, and was elected its president. The 
Society is in a most flourishing condition, 
He has for many years been a member of 
the American Institute and of the Farm- 
ers’ Club, which is composed of members 
of that well-known organization, and is 
also a member of the American Agricult- 
ural Association. He was a trustee of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, from 1858 to 1863. 

His prominence in so important a field 
as Agriculture, brought him into political 
relations which resulted in his election 
to the Legislature of his State, taking a 
seat in the House of Representatives in 
1866 and 1867, and subsequently becom- 
ing a member of the Senate, and serving 
from 1873 to 1875 as president of that 
body. In his legislative career he did 
much for his favorite cause and for scien- 
tific education in the common schools, 
and that, too, without exhibiting the im- 
portunity or narrowness of the hobby 
rider. As a farmer he has been practical 
yet scientific and experimental, and proven 
that liberal intelligence and good judg- 
ment in the agriculturist are conducive 
to private benefit and public utility. 
From his own experiences as a tiller of 
the soil and a stock-breeder, he has 
drawn many valuable conclusions, which 
have been given to the public through 
pamphlet, periodical, and lecture, and 
to-day very few men in New England 
have as much influence upon the agricult- 
ural mind as Dr. Loring. In appearance 
he is impressive, being large in frame, 
well-proportioned and graceful, with an 
exceptionally pleasing face and voice. As 
a speaker he is a welcome occupant of 
the platform, being fluent, vigorous, and 
clear in his treatment of the subject 
which brings him before the public. 

Dr. Loring is President of the Ameri- 

can Forestry Congress, having been 
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elected at the last meeting of that asso- 
ciation of tree-protectors for a second term. 
With a few extracts from an address which 
he delivered before the Convention of 
American Agriculturists, held this year 
at Washington, D.C., we close our sketch 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture : 
“The value of practical information 
can not be too highly estimated. It is 
the practical men who have been the 
pioneers in this great industry. They 
have leveled our forests, built our towns 
and villages, and it is through their de- 
mands that agricultural machinery has 
been brought in this country to that de- 
gree of perfection which is of so much 
value to the farmer, and the source of 
such infinite admiration to every obser- 
ver. There are nowhere in the world 
finer exhibitions of agricultural machin- 
ery than can be found at our annual fairs, 
brought there, acre by acre, upon the de- 
mand of the successful farmers of every 
section of this country. It is the prac- 
tical men who have brought this about. 
It is they who, led by Mr. Johnston, of 
New York, have instituted ‘thorough 
drainage.’ It is they who introduced the 
best breed of cattle, and have increased, 
by the introduction of animals adapted 
to our latitudes, the wealth of this Re- 
public to an extent which the Superin- 
tendent of the Census informs me is 
almost incalculable. Now, the work that 
the scientists and that which the prac- 
tical men have done should go hand in 
hand, and I have endeavored to combine 
both sides of this agricultural investiga- 
tion in such a way that its result shall be 
felt, not only by colleges and schools, but 
also on the farms themselves. I thought 
that it would be well, therefore, to divide 
the work. The convention that follows 
this will be devoted to the animal indus- 
tries of the country—horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine—during two days. Two days will 
then be devoted to the cereals—the best 
kinds of wheat, corn, oats, barley, etc., 
and to the discussion of methods relative 
to the management of these crops..... 
“Any gentleman who was present at 
the last convention held in this room and 
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is here to-day, must see the immense 
progress that has been made in agricult- 
ural education since that time. Some 
of the strongest men in the country en- 
gaged in the debate on that occasion, but 
it was evident that few of them compre- 
hended its true value and importance. 
Since that day a great change has taken 
place. 1 see now no reason for any dis- 
couragement. I presume there never was 
a college that did not have some period 
in its existence in which its fate appeared 
to be somewhat doubtful. But no doubt 
should now remain with regard to that 
business interest for which the students 
of agricultural colleges are educated. As 
a profitable occupation it is now recog- 
nized. I have always said that there is 
no such thing as unprofitable agriculture 
in the hands of an honest, faithful, intelli- 
gent farmer. The earth has never yet 
failed to respond to a wise and proper 
demand. There are mistakes in farming, 
to be sure, as there are in other branches 
of business ; but you take the community 
generally, and you will find that agricult- 
ure is as uniformly profitable and yields 
as generous returns as most of its asso- 
ciate industries 

“ I desire to bear my testimony to what 
I have seen in the South. I perceive 
there a manifest desire to leave those 
things that are behind, and to press for- 
ward to those things that are before. The 
gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. 
Aiken, who is present, knows very well 
that everywhere in his own State, and 
other States of his section, there are evi- 
dences of advancing steps in the way of 
diversified and profitable agriculture. 
The great cattle interest in the West is 
as sure a mode of profit as is any well- 
organized commercial interest. What 
better evidences than these can one have 
of the success which is sure to follow the 
application of the sturdy common sense 
of an agricultural community to the busi- 
ness of farming. 

“ As I come East I see another system 
adopted with sound judgment and enter- 
prise—a system which will ultimately ex- 
tend throughout this country. It is the 
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cultivation of special products devoted 
to local markets. Many an acre of land 
in the vicinity of our large cities is said, 
on good authority, to yield a thousand 
dollars annually. In my own neighbor- 
hood, in Massachusetts, there is land that 
pays the cultivator $250 and $300 per acre 
every year. You may see there good 
farm-houses and barns, the people culti- 
vating their minds, accumulating libra- 
ries, and in every way striving to learn 
their duties as American citizens, and 
their obligations to the community and 
State in which they live. There is in the 
business of practical American farming 
the basis of our best civilization, the best 
intelligence, and a broad and enlightened 
State policy which is not equaled any- 
where on the face of the earth. 

* Now, if we have proved that our farm- 
ing communities stand so high among 
those of the rest of the world, you may 
ask what is the necessity of agricultural 
science? For myself, | think the neces- 
sity for accurate endeavor is in propor- 
tion to the value of the occupation. 
Hence it is that we, of all people, need the 
aid of science in order that we may teach 
those laws of farming which shail make 
both the general and special agriculture 
to which I have alluded more systemati- 
cally and accurately carried on. 

“Now, when I am told that young men 
who graduate from these colleges avoid 
agriculture and adopt enginecring as a 
profession, the reason at once suggests 
itself. It is much easier to graduate an 
engineer than it is a farmer. Every man 
knows that if he were running a railroad, 
he would find it easier to secure an engi- 
neer for his road, or mechanic for his 
machine-shop, than would his neighbor, 
who owns a thousand acres in Virginia, 
to find a man to organize his force and 
manage his land. You can graduate law- 
yers who will carry you through all the 
intricate windings of the courts, or phy- 
sicians who are renowned for their skill, 
but when you come down to this business 
of agriculture, and would find a man 
whom you are willing to employ as an 
expert, you are involved in difficulty at 
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once. And yet there is no want of liberal 
compensation in this calling. Give me 
one hundred good horticulturists, com- 
petent to arrange vineyards in Califor- 
nia or market gardens near New York or 
Boston, or to adapt themselves to the 
various systems of farming with their 
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| knowledge of the several branches of 


agriculture and horticulture — give me 
one hundred such men, and they can 
find employment at oncc. There is 
an abundance of it everywhere. The 
demand for such is greater than the 


supply." 


— 


WILLIAM PENN AND THE CITY HE FOUNDED. 


HE recent celebration of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the land- 

ing of William Penn directs the mind to 
an event which is replete with historical 
instruction. Philadelphians may have 
thought it proper to make the occasion 
one of special enjoyment and hilarity, of 
parades and banquets, of specch-making 
and trade glorifications, but perhaps it 
were more profitable to us did we calmly 
reflect upon the nature of the event, the 
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spirit of Penn and his associates, when 
they marked out the boundaries of the 
“City of Brotherly Love," and the char- 
acter of the scttlement's early growth. 
Penn was a young and ardent man, who 
had sacrificed a most promising career at 
the Court of King Charles, to become as- 
sociated with a despised sect, the mem- 
bers of which were then most conspic- 
uous for their refusal to take off their 
hats in the presence of royalty. Full of 
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faith in the sanctity of Quakerism, and 
possessed with the purpose of establish- 


by Friends on the territory included in 
the grant to the Penn family, previous to 


ing “a city of refuge where all men could | his arrival, but when he came he found 
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have liberty unmolested to worship God 
under any creeds they please, he came 


to America, landing in the latter part of 


October, 1682, at New Castle, Del. In an 
open boat, with a ſew friends, he sailed 
up the charming Delaware River, pros- 
pecting for the site of his projected city; 
finally selecting the one on which Phila- 
delphia stands. “Here,” said he, "I will 
plant a city, not like the crowded towns 
of the Old World, but with houses hav- 
ing gardens round them, so as to form a 
green country town.” This motive, in 
spite of the rapid growth of the city in 
the past hundred years, and the 
imperious demands of commercial 
enterprise, is evident in the gen- 
eral character of its streets and 
buildings, in their open, airy, and 
spread-out character. 

Treating the Indian possessors 
of the soil with candor and fair- 
ness, Penn won their confidence, 
and secured for himself and his 
associates their unswerving friend- 
ship. The famous treaty which 
he made with them was not writ- 
ten, but its terms were kept in re- 
membrance after the aboriginal 
fashion, and never forgotten. 

“ There is nothing in the history 
of the human race," says an em- 
inent historian, "like the con- 
fidence which the simple virtues 
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them to consist mainly of caves 
dug in the banks of the Delaware, 
and one house. The city as planned 
at first and laid out was a level 
plain, bounded by the Delaware and 
Schuylkill Rivers, and by what are 
now Vine and Cedar Streets; High 
Street, now Market, was in the cen- 
ter, and the streets running in the 


= same direction were named after 


different kinds of trees—as Chest- 
nut, Walnut, Locust, Pine, Mul- 
berry (now Arch), Sassafras (now 
Race), ctc. These streets ran from 
river to river, crossing the others, which 
were numbered in order from the Del- 
aware, It must be noted, however, that 
some of these streets were first named 
after prominent men among the colo- 
nists. Walnut Street being previously 
called Pool, and Mulberry Holmes Street, 
etc. Penn reserved at the intersection of 
High and Broad Streets a large square 
for public buildings and for health and 
recreation, and in each of the four sec- 
tions which were formed by the crossing 
of the two streets above named, he de- 
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signed a square for public walks. Penn 


and institutions of William Penn in- 
spired in the Indian mind.“ 
There had beera few settlements made 
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remained in Philadelphia about two years, 
and then returned to England, where he 
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resided until 1699, when he revisited the 
city he had laid out, and found it grown 
to a considerable size and prosperous. 
While in his native land he used his 
influence to the utmost extent to alle- 
viate the sufferings and stop the annoy- 
ance to which his fellow Quakers were 
subjected, and frequently became himself 
the object of malice and bigotry, because 
of his sectarian relation. The city he had 
established, too, became the scene of re- 
ligious and civil quarrels, and reports 
were circulated to injure his character 
and the nature of his admin- 
istration. In 1692 the King 
of England deprived him of 
his authority as Governor of 
Pennsylvania, and directed 
Governor Fletcher, of New 
York, to administer the civil 
affairs of the adjoining prov- 
ince. Penn had a hearing 
before the Council on the 
charges against him, and 
was honorably acquitted in 
November, 1693; but his 
government was not restored 
to him until the summer of 
the following year, 

During his second visit to 
Philadelphia he busied him- 
self about various reforms 
and improvements, but he 
was not permitted to con- 
tinue at his noble labors 
long, for tidings reached 
him that a measure was 
pending in the House of Lords to bring 
all the proprietary governments under 
the Crown; and he found it necessary 
to hasten over the sea to defend the 
interests of his colony. For the re- 
mainder of his life he was involved in 
troubles occasioned by the vicious con- 
duct of a son in Pennsylvania, and by 
fraudulent transactions of trusted agents 
in England; while sickness added its 
weakness, preventing him from taking 
that part in his affairs which was neces- 
sary to their furtherance, and finally 
causing his death on the 3oth of July, 
1718. For six years previous to his death 
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his powers of mind and body were greatly 
impaired by paralysis, much of that time 
memory and motion being almost entire- 
ly lost. 

The aims of this enterprising and cour- 
ageous man were pure and noble; and 
although his indefatigable energy accom- 
plished much, most of his labor and self- 
sacrifice were fruitless. It is said that 
his misfortunes were largely due to his 
inability to understand the character of 
others, and that he trusted too much to 
men of unscrupulous selfishness, and who 
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cared nothing for the objects to which he 
was devoted. 

Yet the city he founded was a success 
in growth, enterprise, and development, 
so far as population and commerce are 
concerned, if not in the direction of his 
hopes and aims. If it did not become 
the paradise of peace, the community 
where no sentiment of warfare could ex- 
ist, it became known for its religious tol- 
eration, the city, above all, where sect 
could live in neighborhood with sect 
without perpetual animosities. During 
the seventy-five years following 1684 in- 
ter-colonial wars took place, in which 
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England was engaged against other Eu- 
ropean nations, but Philadelphia was not 
involved in these quarrels ; the spirit of 
the Quaker part of its population was 
strong enough to preserve a dignified 
neutrality. In the French and Indian 
war, however, many who had no scruples 
about fighting could not be prevented 
from enlisting. 

In 1683 the first legislative assembly 
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held in Philadelphia was convened ; and 
in 1701 Penn presented the city with a 
charter. During the colonial period it 
was the most important city in the coun- 
try, and for twenty or thirty years after 
the Declaration of Independence took 
precedence over all others. Between 
1776 and 1800 it was both the Capital 
of Pennsvlvania and also of the United 
States. The first Congress prior to the 
Revolution met in Carpenter's Hall, 
1774 ; which is still standing in a court 
back of Chestnut Strect. It was from a 
stand in the State House-yard, on Chest- 
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nut Street, where Independeace Hall now 
stands, that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was read. The first President of the 
United States lived in a house on Market 
Street, once belonging to Gov. Richard 
Penn; the same house having been occu- 
pied by Lord Howe when the British 
had possession of Philadelphia for nine 
months in the Revolutionary war. 

The Delegates to the Continental Con- 


gress met in the State House to frame a 
Constitution for the new Unio», and its 
formal adoption was celebrated on July 
4, 1788, by great rejoicings. 

The United States Mint —always an 
object of special interest to the stranger 
in Philadelphia—was established by act 
of Congress, April 2, 1792, and a building 
was soon after erected for its use on Scv- 
enth Street above Market. The present 
Mint building on Chestnut Street, below 
Broad, was first occupied May, 1833; it has 
been frequently altered and enlarged. 

Along the Delaware, above and below 
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the city limits, population early settled. | the suburb north into that of “ The North- 
The section above the city limits was | ern Liberties” in 1783. In course of time 
called“ North End"; and that below the | other municipalities were incorporated 


ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Moyamensing in 1812, Spring Garden in 
1813, and Kensington in 1820. Finally. 
all these municipalities were consolidated 


city limits “South End," or “To City 
Hall.” When the growth of population 
made municipal government a necessity, 


ER LT 2 
FA RMOUNT WATER Wonks, 
| and, with the entire territory of the coun- 


ty of Philadelphia, placed under one gen- 
eral government, 


the suburbs were erected into separate 
municipalities, the suburb south into the 
municipality of “ Southwark" in 1794, and 
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In the illustrations are presented sev- 
eral scenes of the old Philadelphia of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which contrast strongly with what is seen 
in the city of to-day. Among the more 
noticeable buildings are the University 
of Pennsylvania, which was founded by 
Benjamin Franklin, and is one of the 
most complete in its organization of 
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America, was instituted by a number of 
persons, including Benjamin Franklin, 
July 1, 1731. It was first opened in a 
room in Jones or Pewter Platter Alley, 
between Front and Second Streets, then 
removed to Carpenter's Hall, thence to 
Fifth below Chestnut, and within the last 
few years to the new building on Locust 
below Broad Street. 


Grave or BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


American scholastic institutions. The 
Academy of Natural Sciences is also a 
handsome structure, 

Franklin’s grave is in the yard of Christ 
Church. The organization of this church 
dates back to 1695, when the first edifice 
was erected, and which has gone through 
several changes of enlargement and alter- 
ation until the present imposing structure 
was reached. The walls are lined with 
many tablets commemorating distinguish- 
ed men, long since dead, who were wont 
to sit in their high-backed pews on Sun- 
day. 

The Library, the first public library in 
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The Fairmount Water Works and Fair- 
mount Park are also conspicuous features 
in the city. The buildings of the former 
are picturesque and attractive. The great 
extent and beauty of the latter are the 
wonder of every visitor. This Park con- 
tains 2,740 acres; includes part of the 
Schuylkill, and extends along on both 
sides of the Wissahickon from its mouth 
to Chestnut Hill. It was in this inclosure 
that the American Centennial Exhibition 
was held, and several of the beautiful 
buildings which were erected for that 
great occasion are permanent features of 
the Park. 
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A DAY IN A PORTRAIT GALLERY; 
OR, THE FAVORITES AT THE COURT OF CHARLES II. 


A PICTURE gallery is, to a person of 
refinement and culture, a place of 
peculiar enchantment not bounded by 
narrow walls. The pictures are so many 
windows opening on the past, looking to 
the utmost extent of the earth, or up 
through the clouds and the blue ether 
into things heavenly and a better world 
beyond, invisible to less ardent ken, for 
religion has inspired the highest perform- 
ances of art, and some rays of ineffable 
splendor have descended into the souls 
of Raphael, Guido, Angelo, Van Dyck, 
and guided their inspired hands. It 
needs no argument to convince the lover 
of art of this; he feels it intuitively, and 
bows before its potent influence, while 
the more sordid individual estimates all 
things by their monetary value, and cool- 
ly asks, “ Does it pay? 

The educating influence of a portrait 
gallery is second only to that of a library. 
When lingering in a gallery of pictures, 
with what eagerness of attention do we 
approach a portrait of Marie Stuart, or 
Beatrice Cenci, or Leonora d'Este. These 
are historical characters, and even at the 
risk of disappointment we ask for truth. 
The feeling is different when ideal or 
poetical characters are portrayed on can- 
vas. Very seldom the artist can repro- 
duce, equal to the poet's conception or 
our own vivid imagination, the imaginary 
beauties of a Venus, a Gulnare, a Cor- 
inne, or an Antigone. Then, too, there 
is more than a pleasure in looking at the 
portrait of a historical character. Ifthe 
portrait sometimes derives from the poet 
or the historian its best value, the beauty 
of the portrait as often makes us turn 
with redoubled interest to the page of 
the poet. After looking at the picture 
of Charlotte Corday, or Queen Elizabeth, 
or Nell Gwynne, we take down Lamar- 
tine, Hume, and Macaulay with addi- 
tional zest and enjoyment. Then we 
turn to the portraits again, and it is al- 
most like seeing them in flesh to look at 
those dead heroines on the canvas. Bet- 
ter perhaps, for there we see them in their 
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reception dress and visiting mood, cour- 
teous, affable, and complacent. In life 
many of them might not have welcomed 
us so cordially. 

We were at beautiful Hampton Court— 
of course we refer to the galleries when 
we say beautiful, and not to the barracks 
and gloomy passages which meet the 
visitor on entering those old walls. What 
a bevy of beauties does the mere mention 
of it conjure up to our recollection ! The 
lovely Hamilton, the blushing Bagot, the 
bewitching Stewart, the voluptuous Pal- 
mer, the tender-eyed Temple, the viva- 
cious Louise de Querouaille, Hortensia 
Mancini, Nell Gwynne—who has not 
doated on them, either on those walls, 
or in the memoirs of Grammont ! Where 
is there such another galaxy of charms 
as at Hampton Court? Van Dyck and 
Lely are here in their glory. And how 
those lovely, bewitching women smile at 
us and seem to woo us with their blan- 
dishments. Very different are they from 
the staid dames at Windsor and at West- 
minster. Charles II.'s beauties were the 
very reverse of their mothers in dress 
and in demeanor. The starched ruff, the 
steeple-crowned hat, the rigid stomacher, 
and the stately fardingale were banished 
with the gravity and morality of their 
wearers. A studied negligence, an ele- 
gant déshabille, is the prevailing charac- 
teristic of the costume in which they are 
nearly all represented ; their glossy ring- 
lets ecaping from a simple bandeau of 
pearls, or adorned by a single rose, fall in 
graceful profusion upon snowy necks, un- 
veiled by even the transparent lawn of 
the band or the partelet, and the fair 
round arm, bare to the elbow, reclines 
upon the voluptuous satin petticoat, 
while the gown of the same rich material 
piles up its voluminous train in the back- 
ground.* 


* Perhaps it may be suggested by the editor that the 
drapery in these portraits, especially in the case of those 
painted by Sir Peter Lely, was designed rather accord- 
ing to the artist's idea of fitness than a copy of the dress. 
worn by his lady subject. 


This was the woman whom Louis XIV. 
sent as envoy to England to forward 
French interests at thatcourt. He could 
not have sent a better messenger. She 
was trained in all the tricks of a court- 
life, She had great beauty, and the 
lively tongue and fascinating ways that 
Charles Stuart loved. She soon tri- 
umphed over all her rivals, was created 
duchess of Portsmouth, was loaded with 
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midst of this splendor, purchased by guilt 
and shame, the miserable woman died. 
Her neighbor, Hortensia Mancini, 
duchess of Mazarin, and niece of the 
great cardinal, has a fair, aristocratic 
face, the features of which show her Ital- 
ian descent. The head is finely moulded, 
showing a practical intellect and signs of 
culture, while the face is haughty, yet 
lively and firm in expression, The fire 
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wealth, and obtained a dominion which 
ended only with the life of Charles. Ca- 
pricious and luxurious, she had her apart- 
ments thrice pulled down and thrice re- 
built by her royal lover. The sideboards 
were filled with rich plate. Costly paint- 
ings were on the walls. Costly cabinets, 
the masterpieces of Japanese art, adorned 
the niches, and gorgeous hangings from 
the looms of Paris, richer than any En- 
glish tapestry, were ornamented with 
scenes from her own France. In the 
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of the southland is in the large black eyes. 
The sanguineous elements predominated 
in her temperament, giving her mind its 
mobile susceptibility and sprightly char- 
acter. She could not have been wholly 
bad, though a woman of the world. Van- 
ity and greed were not elements of her 
character, but insolence, pride, and self- 
will were, These ruined her. 

Born in Italy, she was early removed 
to the French court, where her uncle was 
supreme. From her fifteenth year she 
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was besieged by illustrious suitors whom 
her manifold attractions brought around 
her. No gift of nature or of fortune 
seemed to be wanting to her. Her face 
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erous, frank-hearted Nelly, has much 
more than her own frailties to answer 
for, and they, alas that we must needs 
say it, are enough in all conscience. Yet, 


was beautiful with the rich loveliness of | after all, but very few people understand 


the south, her understanding quick, her | her character. 


A sprinkling of hypoc- 


manners graceful, her rank exalted, her | risy, or a few cooling drops of discretion, 


possessions immense; but her ungovern- 
able passions turned all these blessings 
into curses. She found the misery of an 


would have rendered her either far bet- 
ter, or far worse. She was not shameless 


' like Barbara Villers, or Louise de Quer- 


Neti GWYNNE. 


ill-assorted marriage intolerable, and 
abandoning her vast wealth, fled from her 
husband, After innumerable adventures 
in Rome and Turin, she fixed her abode 
in England. Her house was the favorite 
resort of men of wit and pleasure. States- 
men and scholars discussed politics and 
literature at her table. But her diseased 
mind required stronger stimulants than 
wit and learning, and she sought them 
in gallantry, in dice, and in usquebaugh. 

Nell Gwynne, pretty, witty, merry, gen- 
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ouaille. Frail she was, but not vicious; 
wild and extravagant, but never selfish or 
rapacious. Not one of all the other 
beauties of Charles II.'s court was half as 
excusable as she. They, with every ad- 
vantage of birth, fortune, and education, 
became, from choice or perverted princi- 
ple, what Nell Gwynne, poor, uneducated, 
and unprotected, became from necessity 
or accident. Her nature was really never 
corrupted; the contaminating influence 
ofthat licentious age and court indeed 
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stained the surface, but never reached 
the core. Most women when they have 
stepped astray seldom pause in their 
downward career till “guilt grows fate 
that was but choice before, and far more 
seldom rise from that debasement of 
mind and person, except by some violent 
transition of feeling, some revulsion of 
passion leading to the opposite extreme. 
With Eleanor Gwynne it was different. 
Despite habit, temperament, and oppor- 
tunity, as years passed on she grew more 
circumspect, her character grew more 
elevated. The life which began in the 
puddle and sink of obscurity and profli- 
gacy, ended in wealth, refinement, and 
Christian charity. 

That is a very lovely face, almost child- 
like in its innocence. How expressive 
are those eyes! The nose is pretty, the 
lips sweet and womanly, the chin hand- 
some. Her vivacity and wit were pro- 
verbial, likewise her charitable goodness. 
She was a creature of humors, but most 
of her impulses were noble ones. She 
was frank-hearted, blunt, and independ- 
ent. She respected neither persons nor 
positions, and all of her actions were 
seasoned with recklessness. Success was 
accepted as a matter of course, and ad- 
versity likewise without a murmur. She 
was faithful to the king to the last, and 
he did not forget her. His last words 
were, “ Let not poor Nelly starve.” 

Frances Theresa Stewart, duchess of 
Richmond, dressed like an antique Miner- 
va in a steel breastplate and lofty crest, 
might almost shame the goddess in splen- 
dor. Was that woman bad? They tell 
us so, but I think she was wild and capri- 
cious rather than maliciously wicked. 
Her faults were those of an ardent, active, 
impulsive temperament. The face is one 
of fine regularity. The brain is high in 
the crown. She was emphatically her 
father's child, and her affections were 
evidently ardent and strong. There is 
something about her head and face that 
reminds one of Theodosia Burr, and like 
her she was a leader of society. 

In Mary Cavendish, duchess of Devon- 
shire, we observe hizh elements of organ- 
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ization. Her profile, and what of the 
head is available for observation, indicate 
delicacy, earnestness, ambition, and an 
excellent degree of practical judgment. 
She shows a higher forehead and a more 
meditative disposition of mind than 
Frances Stewart. Her head is fuller in 
the crown, and more prominent in the 
region of Benevolence, Veneration, and 
Spirituality. She had less intensity of 
emotion, and held her feelings under 
good control. 

The "good duchess," as her contem- 
poraries called her, was one of the best 
women of her time. Wife of the second 
duke of Devonshire, she occupied a posi- 
tion second to none among the noble 
dames of England. A queen of fashion, 
with a strong social nature, she passed 
through life without once having her fair 
fame assailed. Other women gave way 
to passion, vanity, or flattery, but Mary 
Cavendish stood up proud in her chastity, 
queenlike in her womanly honor. King 
Lemuel would have delighted in her, for 
she was like the virtuous woman in Prov- 
erbs. As of her, so it could be said of the 
gcod duchess: ‘Many daughters have 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them 
all. Favor is deceitful, and beauty is 
vain, but a woman that feareth the Lord, 
she shall be praised." 

FRED. MYRON COLBY. 


A THOUGHT. 


I saw a fair white bird with bleeding wing, 
Her bosom Jay aslant the drivin: wrack, 
Beating an upward way: anon would ring 
A burst of song boruc by the ‘empest back. 
I could have wept to see her anuwy breast 
Flecked with the purple of bes wounded heart, 
Save that my soul a kindred je.y coufessed 
To see the bird quail not bereath the smart, 
But onward hold her way with kindling eye; 
Though gathering clouds cabraced her snowy 
form 
And hurtling arrows did around her fly, 
Still backward came her song athrough the 
mighty storm. 
ELIZABETI OAKES SMITH. 


JUST thoughts may fail of producing 
just deeds, but just deeds always beget 
just thoughts. 
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THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF SPURZHEIM. 


N the roth of November last a com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen assem- 

bled in the lecture-room of the Institute 
for the purpose of commemorating the 
fifticth anniversary of the death of John 
Gasper Spurzhcim, the disciple and co- 
worker of Dr. Gall, the founder of the 
phrenological system. The exercises were 
opened by Mr. Nelson Sizer, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Institute, who in well-chosen 
words indicated the purpose of the meet- 
ing, and the propriety of offering a spec- 
ial tribute of respect and honor to so 
great a man, and then introduced the 
Secretary, who read the following let- 
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Mr. IDA, DORCHESTER, MASS., 
Nov. 6/7, 1882, 


DEAR Mrs, WELLS :—Your note of the 
third instant asking me to say a few 
words respecting the semi-centennial of 
Spurzheim is just received, and when I 
am surrounded by numcrous volumés 
and papers and deeply engaged on my 
history. Be assured it would afford me 
much pleasure to say much; but I am 
compelled to ask you to pardon me for 
saying little. 

I can not realize that I have scen fifty 
years of time since the burial of that great 
philosopher, but the fact is before me, 
and if Ican not count the hours or days in 
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memory the figures of the astronomer 
tellthe story. The fact as a lesson should 
teach us the swiftness of time and the 
slowness of progress. It may be said of 
the progress of Phrenology that many of 
its great truths have been admitted by 
thinking men who have not had the cour- 
age or candor to acknowledge the details 
of the foundation of the science. Formany 
years the science of mind has been neg- 
lected ; and let us hope that when again 
it shall become a favorite study Phre- 
nology will be revived to bless the world 
by an increase of the practical knowledge 
of man. 

With best wishes for all your students, 
and with assurances of personal regard, 


believe me, 
Ever and truly yours, 


NAHUM CAPEN.* 


40 WEST s$th ST., 
New York, Nov. oth, 1882. 
H. S. DRAYTON, ESQ., Secretary. 

DEAR SIR :—Your kind note of invita- 
tion to meet the Trustees in commemora- 
tion of the death of that most celebrated 
man, Doctor Spurzheim, is received. It 
would give me a great deal of pleasure 
to have so done, but owing to having a 
great deal of sickness in my family since 
my return from Europe, I have been 
obliged to be in constant attendance 
upon those at home, and have not much 
time to attend to affairs elsewhere, 


Believe me to be, yours sincerely, 
HENRY DEXTER.t 


* Dr. Capen is well known in New England society 
and literature. He is the author of a History of De- 
mocracy," one volume of which has been published, 
and of Reminiscences of Spurzheim and Combe." 
With the early advocates of Phrenology he had a 
familiar personal acquaintance, especially with Dr. 
Spurzheim, of whom he never speaks but in terms of 
the highest esteem and affection. He wrote and pub- 
lished biographies of Dr. Gall and Dr. Spurzheim, fifty 
years ago; was also editor and publisher of Annals 
of Phrenology," . which was published two years; and 
the publisher of the first Phrenological books produced 
in America, 

t Mr. Dexter is one of the original incorporators of 
the Institute, and so a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees. Mr. L. A. Roberts, another of the Trustees, 
would have been present had he not been prevented by 
an engagement he could not postpone. 
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STATE ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Morris PLAINS, N. J., Nov. of, 188a. 
H. S. DRAYTON, EsQ. 

DEAR SIR:—Your esteemed favor of 
the 8th inst., inviting me to be present 
ata meeting commemorative of the death 
of Doctor Spurzheim on Friday (to-mor- 
row) finds me deeply in affairs connected 
with the close of our current year, and 
which will claim my presence at home. 
I, however, most fully sympathize with 
the object of the proposed meeting, and. 
would gladly contribute anything in my 
power to render it interesting and profit- 
able, and to forward the views and the 
teachings of the much and ever lamented 
Spurzheim. Surely, but for the knowl- 
edge we possess of the administfation of 
human affairs, by general laws, I should 
be sorely perplexed to understand why 
such a “ight to the world, as this noble 
man promised to be, was so suddenly 
and forever extinguished. 

Had his valuable life been continued 
after his arrival in thiscountry a short 
period longer, and until a few or even one 
of his adherents had been taught his 
method of unfolding the structure of the 
brain, what vast progress would have been 
made before this, in the anatomy and 
physiology of that organ! For the want 
of such knowledge the science of mind, 
based upon the system of Gall and Spurz- 
heim, has made only a halting progress, 
even its truth being still doubted, or al- 
together ignored by many men of all pro- 
fessions and of all ranks. . 

All this would have been different and 
far better, had his method of showing the 
anatomical structure of the brain pre- 
vailed in the minds of medical men at the 
time of his death and since. But, alas! 
alas! since the departure of its eminent 
author, it has remained one of the “lost 
arts 
Could another man be found in any 
country to manipulate brain tissue as did 
the magic hand of this great master, the 
world would rejoice with new expectation 
and delight. For one, I will not despair, 
and particularly after so much has been 
accomplished by others during the last 
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fifty years, by aid of the doctrines of Gall 
and Spurzheim. 

With thanks for your kind invitation 
and with best wishes for the success of 
your proposed meeting, 

I am very respectfully and truly yours, 

H. A. BUTTOLPH. 


After the reading of the letters, Mr. 
Drayton proceeded to deliver an address 
on the life, character, and work of Dr. 
Spurzheim. The following is a report of 
the address: 


* Wisdom consists in the knowledge 
and application of truth." This, ladies 
and gentlemen, was a leading principle in 
the creed of that eminent man whose 
death we have met to-day to celebrate ; 
and it was a leading principle which we 
find illustrated in every step of his life. 
At other times I have been at some troub- 
le to present to the members of the class 
now in attendance on this session of the 
institution some features in the life of 
Dr. Spurzheim, and now, at the risk of re- 
peating statements which have been made 
heretofore, and because it is fitting that 
something should be said in regard to 
his career, I propose to give you a brief 
review of his life. 

John Gasper Spurzheim was born on 
the 31st December, 1776, in a little village 
on the River Moselle, Prussia, not many 
miles from Treves; he was born not very 
far from the village of Tiefenbrun, where 
his illustriousteacher, Dr. Gall, was torn. 
A parallel is to be observed in the birth, 
in the early history, and in some of the 
circumstances which led these two men 
to the adoption of the profession of medi- 
cine, and wtich culminated in the dis- 
covery and dissemination of the science 
in which we who are here feel deeply in- 
terested. Both were born in a rural vil- 
lage, and both were intended by their 
parents for the Church. 

Dr. Galls father, a merchant, had 
mcans at his disposal for the liberal edu- 
cation of his son, and wished that he 
should become a minister or priest of the 
Church —the Roman Catholic. The par- 
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ents of Dr. Spurzheim were also in 
good pecuniary circumstances—the father 
being spoken of as a prominent farmer 
and they had designed their son for the 
ministrations of the Lutheran Church, 
with which they were connected, and pro- 
vided fully for his education in that behalf. 
In Gall's case we find youthful inclination. 
drawing him aside from the path marked 
out by his parents, and when old enough 
to choose for himself he selects medicine 
and goes to Vienna for the purpose of 
entering upon its study. Spurzheim, prob- : 
ably accepting the opinion of his father 
with regard to a pursuit, studied until he 
was about ready to enter upon the active 
prosecution of the ministry, when the 
fortunes of war turned him aside. The 
sudden occupation of his native village 
by a victorious French army led him to 
go to Vienna, and there he entered upon 
a course of study in medicine. WhenI 
look at these circumstances, ladies and 
gentlemen, I can not help thinking that 
there was something providential in 
them, that the great Overruler had a dif- 
ferent design in respect to these men 
from the reasonable and worthy purpose 
of their parents, a design whose realiza- 
tion brought light and beneficence to the 
world. In the course of a few years the 
strange doctrine which Gall had begun to 
proclaim is brought to young Spurzheim's 
attention; his curiosity is aroused, and 
he attends a lecture, and is interested 
sufficiently to pursue the subject further, 
and in a few years, when about ready to 
enter upon the practice of his profession, 
he joins Dr. Gall as an assistant. A most 
needed assistant he was; the scientific 
world needed just such a man; the new 
science of mind especially needed just 
such a man. 

In 1805 began that famous tour through 
the chief cities and educated centers of 
Europe, which lasted two ycars or more, 
and extended to Paris, where Dr. Gall 
made his residence, and where Spurzheim 
remained until 1813 or 1814, when, con- 
cluding that the world at large necded 
him, that his mission was that of an apos- 
tle of those truths which he had already 
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done much to interpret, he crossed the 
English Channel. Several years are spent 
in Great Britain; everywhere he meets 
with success; everywhere he impresses 
scientific men with those wonderful 
truths concerning the human brain which 
have revolutionized science, especially 
the anatomical department. When we 
candidly examine physiology, we find it 
impressed with truths which Spurzheim 
taught; for whether they are acknowl- 
edged or not, the anatomy of the brain 
to-day and the physiology of thought 
are largely debtors to his investigations 
and teachings. Across the sea was grow- 
ing rapidly a young Republic; it was be- 
coming important, and claiming the at- 
tention of the world, not only by reason 
of its marvelous growth so far as popula- 
tion was concerned, but also on account 
of the development of its literature and 
its science. There were some Americans 
who years before had visited Paris, and 
heard the new lights speak on their chosen 
theme, and they had announced to their 
friends in America the new philosophy and 
Spurzheim felt that he was called to this 
new field as an apostle to spread the true 
knowledge of phrenological principles. 
He said himself that he wished to visit 
America “to study the character and 
genius of its people, to teach the doc- 
trines of Phrenology.” 

The steamship was unknown in those 
days, so he came in a sailing vessel. The 
voyage lasted six or seven weeks—a short 
space of time in that period for crossing 
the Atlantic—and he arrived in New 
York in the carly part of August. His 
objective point was Boston, but New 
York was then the general port where 
forcign arrivals were disembarked. After 
a few days spent in this city, he starts 
for Boston, but on the way, discovered 
as it were by the scientific gentlemen of 
New Haven, he is required to stop there 
and to illustrate his method of examin- 
ing the brain. There professors and stu- 
dents of Yale College indicate a deep in- 
terest in him, as Professor Silliman said 
they were in love with him. On the 20th 
of August he arrives in Boston, and there 
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immediately proceeds to work. He was 
aman of powerful frame, had inherited 
a strong constitution, and being temper- 
ate and careſul in his habits, he was led 
to draw too much upon his constitutional 
energy. Probably he had not taken suf- 
ficient time to recuperate after the trials 
of along sea-voyage. Perhaps the warmth 
of his welcome led him too far in response 
to the demands upon his time, and thus 
we may account in part at least for his 
sudden death. He gave several courses 
of lectures, and had others planned out 
for delivery in and near Boston; his time 
was filled up with engagements, mind and 
body being exercised almost constantly 
in one way or another. He visited insti- 
tutions of learning, public and private asy- 
lums, jails, schools, and other places. the 
many eminent men in all walks of life who 
were drawn toward him, making constant 
demands upon his time, and thronging 
his lecture hall. Thus I would intimate 
how much demand there was made upon 
his time and strength, and why in so 
short a timc after his landing on Ameri- 
can soil he died. It was in the midst of 
a lecture that he was seized with faint- 
ness and unable to proceed, and retiring 
from the platform he went to the couch 
from which he never rose. There is a 
parallel between his death and that of 
Gall. In 1828, only four years previous, 
soon after delivering a lecture, Dr. Gall 
had a paralytic stroke which terminated 
his life. When it was announced that 
Spurzheim was seriously ill, the city was 
moved, and later, when it was announced 
that his spirit had passed away, there was 
a burst of regret; the prominent men of 
Boston vied with one another in expres- 
sions of respect and gricf, and immedi- 
ately met together in solemn convention 
to arrange for liis burial. The old South 
Church was the scene of his funeral, and 
crowds were unable to obtain admission. 
Dr. Capenin his‘ Reminiscences " speaks 
thus of the scene in Boston at that time: 

"'The decesse of Spurzheim cast a 
gloom over the city not to be described 
by language. We have ncver known a 
death which seemed to excite so univer- 
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sal and sincere a feeling of grief. The 
citizen; of Boston and vicinity had scen 
and heard him. They had met him, and 
had been delighted with his conversation. 
They saw that he was a man, eminent 
both for his learning and virtues, and 
they regarded his death not only as a 
public calamity, but a personal bercavc- 
ment, They felt that they had lost a no- 
ble and powerful friend, one who had 
made human nature his study, and held 
in liis willing hands the keys of wisdom, 
and of earthly happiness in his teachings. 
They had been charmed by his manners 
and love, and inspired by his language.” 

Prof. Follen, who delivered the funeral 
discourse, thus eloquently alluded to the 
impression made by the departed scientist 
upon the hearts of the people: 

“We have welcomed him at our fire- 
sides, we have scen him surrounded by 
our children, and the hearty applause he 
drew from these little hearers, who listen 
with their hearts and judge by their affec- 
tions, has convinced me that the charm 
which had attached us to the successful 
lecturer, was not the spell of a great 
name, or of talent, learning, or eloquence; 
that the light which shone in his coun- 
tenance was not the reficction of many 
lamps or of admiring cyes, but that it 
was the spirit of truth and goodness 
within which lighted up his face, and 
gave life and meaning to every sound and 
every motion. And of all this power of 
eloquence, by which words became pict- 
ures to the eyes and music to the ear, 
of all those bright manifestations of a 
mind that had searched into the king- 
doms of nature and the institutions of 
man, that had studied the wonderful ar- 
chitecture of the human frame, in order 
to reach the more mysterious resources 
of the mind; of all these powers and 
charms, which, but a few days since, ex- 
cited, engaged, and delighted so many of 
us; of that fullness of thought and ac- 
tion, embodied in a frame which nature 
herself seemed to have designed to be a 
stronghold of life and death—is there 
nothing left of all this? nothing but what 
is inclosed in the narrow case before us?” 

And these men of Boston went further 
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in expressing their respect and esteem 


for the stranger; not only did they follow 
him to the grave, but they did not deem 
their work done until a noble monument 
had been erected over his remains to 
mark their place. f 

Gentlemen, how impressive was that oc- 
casion, how wonderfully conspicuous in 
itself as a record for history, that out- 
burst of feeling in Boston! Think ofa 
man, a stranger who had been here 
scarcely three months, producing so great 
an influence upon the people that his 
death should have, as it was stated by one 
of the Boston newspapers, “the effect of 
a public calamity.” Can you find its par- 
allel in modern history ? 

But what had this Spurzheim accom- 
plished? what had he done for sciencc? 
for society ? for man? 

While following in great part the teach- 
ings of his master, Gall, he directed the 
current of observation into new channels, 
Gall had rcjected the old philosophy of 
the mind; would have nothing to do 
with the metaphysicians of the past ; their 
views he regarded simply notions and un- 
tenable. Their division of animal intelli- 
gence into instincts in animals and un- 
derstanding in man ; of the human mind 
into understanding and will, and the sub- 
division of the understanding into atten- 
tion, memory, judgment, and imagination, 
and of the will into inclination, propen- 
sity, desire, and passion ; he looked upon 
as unnecessary. But Spurzheim availed 
himself of the teaching of the past, and 
adopted it, so far as he deemed it true or 
useful, into his philosophy. Gall admit- 
ted several different faculties, but thought 
them all to manifest the same modes of 
action, and, therefore, denied the possi- 
bility of classing the mental powers into 
kinds according to their distinctive 
nature; Gall was unacquainted with the 
special faculties as subjective elements 
of mind, not being able to find out organs 
for the powers which philosophers con- 
sidered such, and observed men in ac- 
tion, and named the organs according to 
the strength of the manifestation of per- 
ception, feeling, and propensity. 

Actions, according to Spurzheim, seldom 
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result from the operation of a single pow- 
er, and often proceed from abuse of fac- 
ulties ; hence he claimed that no organ 
should be named after an action and cer- 
tainly not after the abuse of its functions. 
Spurzheim sought to define the essential 
nature of faculties in their subjective re- 
lation to the mind, and to analyze their 
influence upon character in both positive 
and negative phases; and he therefore 
looked into their functional effect as fac- 
tors of co-ordination in the production of 
mental expression. 

He appears to be the first of the phi- 
losophers to realize thoroughly the mag- 
nitude of the principle, that in order to 
understand the true nature of mind in its 
connection with the brain and physiology, 
function must ever be related to structure 
and structure to function; and in his 
teaching he impressed this, and in all his 
examinations of the brain always made 
use of it to reach the best results. To 
use the language of Dr. Andrew Combe: 
* [t was the cautious application of this 
principle, the principle of invariably asso- 
ciating function with structure, that had 
enabled Dr. Spurzheim, in conjunction 
with Dr. Gall, to establish the identity of 
parts altogether dissimilar in appearance, 
and therefore generally regarded as dif- 
ferent; to demonstrate: that what was 
supposed to be theoptic thalami in birds, 
were in reality the bigeminal tubercles, 
only enlarged in size, in proportion to 
the greater size of the nerve to which 
they give origin; to prove the existence 
of the posterior lobes in the mammalia, 
to many of which they were denied by 
Cuvier and others, who regarded only 
the mechanical situation of the parts; to 
prove that the identity of any part must 
be determined by its function." 

The emphasis of this principle has been 
of exceedingly great value to the world ; 
it has rendered the observation of ana- 
tomical structure in all its departments of 
life practical and thorough. The ethnol- 
ogist owes much to him on this score for 
the hclp it gives to classify the races of 
men; the observer in zoology owes as 
much to it for his classifications in the 
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animal kingdom; the physiologist is in- 
debted for the light it has shed upon his 
investigations. There are other consid- 
erations which are worth our notice at 
this time, and which should be mentioned 
if only in brief, especially as some have 
thought there were no very valuable 
truths derived from his teaching. We 
remember that remarkable controversy 
in Scotland when Professor Gordon, the 
teacher of anatomy in the University of 
Edinburgh, and who represented the 
state of general scientific knowledge in 
his department at that day, decried in 
bitter terms the teachings of the phre- 
nologists and would not admit the 
fibrous structure of the cerebrum even 
when Spurzheim showed it in Gordon's 
own lecture-room, and who denied that 
the spinal column was intimately related 
to the cerebrum by direct processes. 
Spurzheim proved that there were con- 
tinuous fibers and diverging fibers; that 
the diverging fibers had relation to the 
lateral parts, and brought them into func- 
tional co-ordination, and showed how the 
converging fibers were related to the con- 
voluted parts. He showed that what was 
generally believed in regard to the optic 
nerve, that its origin or its termination 
lay in the thalami, was untrue; that it ex- 
tended posteriorly, communicating with 
the quadrigeminal tubercles and other 
parts. He showed the relation of the 
cerebellum to the spinal process and the 
cerebrum ; and defined the province of the 
corpus dentatum. But especially, ladies 
and gentlemen, are we indebted to Spurz- 
heim for the brilliant classification of the 
organs which made a science of mind 
practical, and adapted to use in every-day 
life. He insisted upon the utility of lis 
teachings, and availed himself of every oc- 
casion to show the nicety of their appli- 
cation ; as Dr. Abernethy once expressed 
it, he proved “ how by the help of his doc- 
trines, virtue can be shown her own im- 
age, and vice its own deformity ". fur- 
ther, he showed how habits, yes, faults in 
character, can be corrected, how men 
could be improved and refined and ele- 
vated; how society could be harmonized, 
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how happiness could be promoted. There 
was no department in human life in which 
Phrenology, according to Spurzheim, had 
not its uses. Readers of character owe 
him for the development of a most valu- 
able method of estimating development. 
It was he who pointed to the wonderful 
grouping of the organs by nature, their 
arrangement in classes according to a 
general property ; heshowed how regions 
predominate one over another; that 
character is made up of combinations 
of faculties ; that organs co-ordinate with 
organs in the expression of special traits ; 
that one organ could scarcely act inde- 
pendently, and that we must appreciate 
the general strength or weight of charac- 
ter first before we proceed to analyze it, 
or point to separate faculties which exert 
the greater influence upon it. 

On page 39 of this same book, Dr, 
Capen's “ Reminiscences,” we find a series 
of resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted by the Boston Medical Associa- 
tion, on the 14th of November, 1832, one 
of which I will read, as it expresses in 
a paragraph what I would say concerning 
the practical uses this great master always 
sought to make of Phrenology: " Re- 
solved, That we recommend to our fellow- 
Citizens the opinions of the deceased on 
the improvement of our systems of edu- 
cation, and especially what relates to the 
development of the physical powers and 
moral dispositions, and, as they can no 
more expect to hear them from the lips 
of our lamented friend, that they lose no 
time in making a practical application of 
them to the existing state of our institu- 
tions for the culture of the human mind." 

Until his time, patients in our insane 
asylums were treated brutishly; there 
was no well-organized system of care; 
they were handed over to the mercy of 
an irresponsible keeper, because they 
were thought incurable as a class, and it 
did not matter much how they were 
treated. Time would fail me, gentlemen, 
to go over the entire field of what Spurz- 
heim did for humanity, and the hour re- 
minds me that I have already occupied 
much time; but as I think of his work, 
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and what he might have done here for 
the cause of truth, I can not but re- 
gret that his career was terminated in the 
very midst of his usefulness ; yet that in- 
fluence remain:, and in a circle—it may be 
anarrow one to-day—his memory is treas- 
ured with grateful reverence. How fit- 
ting, then, that we should celebrate the 
day of his death I—how fitting that we 
should review what he did for the world 
and what he suffered! Well might the 
poet on the occasion of a meeting on the 
31st of December, 1834, signalizing his 
birth, sing: . 
** His was the eye to scan 
Clearly the mind of man 
Through its dim sight; 
His the hand to unroll 
Boldly the mystic scroll 


Of the deep human soul 
Making it bright. 


* His reaching wisdom taught 
How the high dome of thought 
Pictured the mind ; 
On that fair chart confest 
Traced he each restless guest 
Which in the human breast 
Lies deep enshrined.” 


REMARKS BY MR. SIZ ER. 


Fifty years ago to-day one of the great 
men of the world entered into rest. Fifty 
years ago to-day the world cf science met 
with a loss which has not yet been filled 
or made good. At the end of fifty years 
we meet in memorial of the death of 
Spurzheim ; no words which we can utter 
will add anything to his fame; he devo- 
ted his life to the human race, and his 
worth and work are treasured in the 
memory of men, and that memory will 
remain fresh as long as beneficence is a 
virtue, as long as goodness and wisdom 
shall be respected among men. 

There is very little left to be said after 
the clear statement of Mr. Drayton ; there 
is a great deal left to be felt; words ut- 
tered in reference to one whose life and 
good work were cut off in the midst of 
the hope of the world and of his useful- 
ness, stopped at the very vestibule of his 
sphere in this new land which he had 
chosen for his field, are sad in the extreme. 
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I may perhaps pick up a stitch or two 
which Mr. Drayton has kindly left for 
me, and the first point I make is that on 
his way from New Haven to Boston he 
stopped at the city of Hartford ; as was 
his custom he visited the schools, the 
asylums, and prisons; he paid a visit to 
the Connecticut State prison at Wethers- 
field, near Hartíord, and examined many 
heads; he came across one white man 
and a negro, and made careful criticism 
of their developments, and after he had 
passed and examined twenty or thirty, he 
said to Mr. Haskins, the keeper, *I want 
to go back and look again at two heads 
which I examined"; he went back, and 
returning said, “ They interest me much." 

I hold in my hand the skull of William 
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Teller, a notorious sneak thief in the city 
of New York, and afterward a passer of 
counterfeit money in Hartford; he had 
been arrested and sentenced for fifteen 
years for passing counterfeit moncy, and 
while Spurzheim was there he examined 
his head and the negro's; he went back 
and re-examined these two heads, and said 
to Mr. Haskins, the warden, “I caution 
you to be careful in respect to these men, 
they are capable of anything; they will 
cause you trouble." This was in August. 
In the month of December, only a month 
after Spurzheim's death, William Teller 
and Casar Reynolds, whom Spurzheim 
had examined and advised that they be 
watched, committed murder on the per- 
son of Mr. Haskins, and were afterward 
executed in 1833 in the city of Hartford. 


Connecticut, and took a cast of it, and 
sent it to the JOURNAL, promising to 
send the biography if the editor would 
first send me a description of the char- 
acter by Mr, Fowler. Mr. Fowler examined 
and described the cast of the skull, and 
made an engraving of it, and published 
it in the JOURNAL without knowing a 
word of its history ; in which he says “he 
was a thief in the night, cunning, crucl, 
malevolent.” I have thus presented to 
you one head at least in which Spurz- 
heim was interested and which he exam- 
ined. 

Before he started for America, some 
one in Great Britain asked him why he 
visited America. He replied, “Shall I 
not see Dr. Channing ? "—whose bust I 
take pleasure in showing you. These 
congenial spirits had met and blended 
across the water, and he came here with 
his heart tender toward Dr. Channing, 
who was one of the gentlest and richest 
characters in our American history. Dr. 
Howe, whose bust I show you, was a lover 
of Phrenology, and when he met Spurz- 
heim he met him as a brother phrenolo- 
gist, looked upon him as an equal, Thc 
great men of Boston and other places 
gathered around him with reverence, and 
listened to his new doctrines, and felt 
that in his presence it was good for them 
to be. 

Here is the bust of old Dr. Caldwell, 
one of the richest intellects this country 
has produced, at one time president of 
the Transylvania University in Louisville, 
Kentucky. He studied in 1809 in Paris, 
under Spurzheim and Gall, the doctrines 
of the mind as revealed by Phrenology. 
He it was who brought it first in person 
to this country. He lectured on the 
subject in 1821, and taught it before his 
classes in the Transylvania University. 
It was with such men as Channing, Dr. 
Howe, the celebrated poet Pierrepont, and 
Horace Mann that he associated when 
he came to this country. Horace Mann 
was thc father of the public school sys- 
tem in America; for twenty ycars he was 
superintendent of public education in 
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Massachusetts. The schools which he 
then established have become the models 
for the schools throughout the country. 
Mrs. Wells and I knew him intimately, 
also Dr. Caldwell, Dr. Howe, Pierrepont, 
and the rest of them. Of course we werc 
youthful then, as they were the coadju- 
tors or contemporaries with Spurzheim, 
and were his equals. I remember when 
Dr. Spurzheim's lectures were being pub- 
lished in the papers throughout the Uni- 
ted States. Asa boy of twenty I read 
carefully all the reports of those lectures 
in Boston, and from them I obtained my 
first ideas of Phrenology. To me Spurz- 
heim seenied nearest, and though at a 
distance I looked at the character of Gall 
as I would look at a pyramid in Egypt 
assomething grand, I have always looked 
on Spurzheim as an elder brother, as a 
gentle, tender, loving, womanly man. 
Children always smiled when he came 
into their presence; they turned their in- 
tense, inquiring eyes, expecting to hcar 
something as from an elder brother. He 
could descend to the capacities of child- 
hood, he could grapple with the philoso- 
phy which puzzled their grandfathers, he 
could live on a par with the middle gen- 
eration and be the teacher of youth and 
age. 
In 1869 I spent a month phrenolog- 
ically in Boston; I went to the Medi- 
cal College to sce the collection which 
Spurzheim left to the keeping of his old 
friends, the Boston men-of-science of his 
time, and all around on the shelves and 
cornices were arranged the busts and 
casts constituting the entire collection. 
There is nothing inthis country, perhaps, 
except our own, which compares with 
that for richness and amount. 

Then I wanted to find the brain and 
the skull of Dr. Spurzheim ; they are in 
Boston, and are kept so sacredly that 
only once a week is there any admis- 
sion, and I went there and stood, and 
looked, and waited till the time had 
passed, and an obliging janitor told me 
that the doctor would not be in "before 
next wcek." The skull and brain of 
Spurzheim ought to be somewhere on 
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exhibition where people who want to 
make a pilgrimage and sce these remains 
of the great and good man can see 
them. The collection ought not to be 
oa tall shelves where one can not study 
it without a step-ladder. I hope the pub- 
lic sentiment will be changed in reference 
to some of these things. Spurzheim did 
a good work in the cld world, and was cut 
off in the very entrance upon his great 
work in the new, otherwise there would 
have been a thousand such men as Cald- 
well, as Channing, as Horace Mann, his 
glad and cager pupils, who would have 
transferred public sentiment and maintain- 
ed a good impression. Dying as he did 
there werc no able phrenological men ex- 
cept Caldwell to take up the matter. The 
Fowlers were young, they had not seen 
their twenty-fourth year, and the consc- 
quence was a new public sentiment on the 
subject of Phrenology had to be created. 
Could Spurzheim have lived twenty years 
longer, Phrenology would have been in all 
thecolleges by this time: yet, it is working 
through individuals singly. and the pub- 
lic is coming to know something about it, 
but it ought to be in the institutions of 
learning so that one need not apologize 
for his belief in this, the most important 
topic that can engage human thought. 
As the mind towers above all other en- 
tities, so the study of the mind should be 
regarded as first, highest, and best. 

Here is the bust of an excellent friend 
of Spurzheim, the Rev. John Pierrepont, 
the poet, who composed that beautiful 
* Ode to Spurzheim," which was written 
after his death and before the funeral 
obsequies, and was then sung by the 
Handel and Haydn Society; I will re- 
cite it as the close of my remarks, 

Stranger, there is bending o'er thee 
Many an eye with sorrow wet ; 
All our stricken hearts deplore thee ; 
Who, that knew thee, can forget? 
Who forget what thou hast spoken? 
Who thine eye—thy noble frame? 


But that golden bowl is broken 
In the greatness of thy fame, 


" Autumn's leaves shall fall and wither 
On the spot where thou shalt reat ; 
"Tis in love we bear thee thither 
To thy mourning mother's breast. 
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For the stoses of science brought us, 
For the charm thy gcodness gave 

To the lessons thou hast taught us, 
Can we give thee but the grave? 


Nature's priest, how true and fervent 
Was thy worship at her shrine ! 
Friend of man, of God the servant, 

Advocate of truth divine,— 


MRS, WELLS.. 


I only want to pick up a stitch that 
Mr. Sizer has left. On the anniversary 
of Spurzheim's birthday, the last day of 
December, 1832, after his death in Bos- 
ton, a Phrenological society was formed 
of which these men were among the first 


Taught and charmed as by no other, 
We have been, and hoped to be ; 

But, while waiting round thee, brother, 
For thy light—'tis dark with thee! 


Dark with thee Ino; thy Creator, 
All whose creatures and whose laws 
Thou didst love, shall give thee greater 


Light than earth's, as earth withdraws. 


To thy God the god-like spirit 
Back we give, in filial trust ; 

Thy cold clay—we grieve to bear ie 
Te ies ehamber—but we mane” 
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members, Pierpont, Channing, Howe 
Mann, and many others. 


| 
| 
| 
| REV. MR. CLARK. 

I shall be very glad to pay some trib- 
| ute to one whom we regard as the expo- 
nent of a great truth. I am very glad to 

be here ; it has done my soul good, and I 
doubt not it has done all good to turn 
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back and review the life and teachings of 
one who has done so much as did Dr. 
Spurzheim ; and I wish that this audience 
was very much larger, that the inspira- 
tion of this occasion might be more uni- 
versally diffused. I regard phrenological 
science as the science of the future, more 
especially than any other sciente. As 
has been remarked here to-day by these 
eminent teachers: the colleges, schools, 
and institutions of the country should 
recognize and teach it, but I think the 
time is near when the country will recog- 
nize it in its broadest sense. We to-day 
ought to be proud of the name of Phre- 
nologist, and go from here prompted by 
this occasion, and its inspiring influences 
to do work for the advancement of that 
which shall make happier, better, and 
nobler, truer men and women of those 
who have embraced the principles of 
Phrenology. 


MR. MACDONALD. 


I will say, my friends, that I think one 
great drawback to Phrenology is the in- 
fluence of the ignorant quacks who go 
about the country and mix fortune-telling 
and Phrenology together, and throw dis- 
grace upon the science. Now this insti- 
tution which is open here every year 
offers opportunity to people from all parts 
of the world to get thorough scientific 
instructions in regard to Phrenology, and 
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thus there are some who become well 
informed, and carry a good influence 
wherever they go. When I think of the 
thousands of dollars that have been ex- 
pended by private people and different 
governments in explorations to the North 
Pole, to find out whether there is a frozen 
sea or solid land thereabouts, I think 
it would be a great deal better for our 
Government or private individuals to 
explore the goli we wear upon our shoul- 
ders. Fifty years ago to-day Spurzheim 
was called to his reward; it was cer- 
tainly a dark day to science; and this 
day we have met in commemoration or 
to grieve over his early death, and this is 
a dark, dull, and gloomy day, but to- 
morrow the sun will shine, this dark day 
will pass away, and the dark days that 
Phrenology has gone through have nearly 
passed away. It is our duty to do what 
we can to make Phrenology stand high, 
and if we strive in that direction Phre- 
nology will see bright days and be recog- 
nized by the world. 


The exercises closed with the distribu- 
tion, by Mrs. Wells, of a number of small 
floral paintings on wood, cut in the form 
of an artist's palette, the design being the 
letter S intertwined with flowers of me- 
morial significance and appropriate letter- 
ing. The illustration represents one of 
these paintings. 


YULE-TIME IN SWEDEN. 


AT the season when the sun-god gains 

his wintry goal and turns his fiery 
wheel, the Scandinavians long believed 
they could trace the personal rule and 
guidance of their deities, Odin, Berchta, 
and Freija. Then Winter wars with Spring, 
the north wind battles with the south 
wind ; then Thor, the god of the thunder- 
storm, with Loki, the spring wind, “ de- 
molishes with his thunder-stone" the 
castle of the ice-king. The winter god, 
defeated, begins his retreat northward, 
and Freija, lovely spring goddess, com- 
mences her charming sway, and life and 
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light and joy, as angel guests, return. 
Like ever-changing light and shadow, 
this eternal conflict of storm and sun- 
shine, summer and winter, winds its gray 
and golden story through all Scandina- 
via's legend and song. But when Bethle- 
hem's peaceful star arose, all the olden 
joy of the festive Yule-time scemed to 
gather and glow around it. Asthe shad- 
owy gods of the past paled in its diviner 
light, the old Saturnalian revels turned to 
manger songs and Christmas carols, and 
the Christmas-tree, at "first fitted up 
during the twelve nights in honor of 
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Freija, the goddess of spring,” now 
unfolded its glowing branches on the 
birth-day of Christ. who had become 
the resurrection and the life.” The ever 
green fir-tree, Spring's teautiful emblem, 
became the symbol of an cternal spring. 
The “burning lights” shadowed forth 
the light of the world,” and the gifts 
reminded us of the world's Redeemer, 
earth's best gift. Now the heavy-hang- 
ing, radiant Christmas-tree has taken 
deep root beneath Scandinavian snows 
and Italian suns on the world's stcep 
mountain sides and winding river banks. 
Its golden fruit is gathered on the “ Neva 
and the Po, the Mississippi and the 
Thames." The sweet song of the angels 
in the “ Gloria in Excelsis seems to echo 
like endless bird-carol through all the 
beaming branches of the Christ-tree 
wherever it unfolds its chcering grcen. 
In the far-away kingdom of Sweden, 
four times as large as our own State of 
New York, and having about the same 
number of people in its larger arca, the 
Julafred, or Yule-peace, is solemnly pro- 
claimed by the public crier on the 24th 
of every December, and extends its be- 
nign sway from Christmas Eve to Epiph- 
any. Public trials must cease, and pri- 
vate quarrels end, and he who disturbs 
the Yule-peace must have a threefold 
punishment. On thc Yule evening grand- 
father's large shoes and the baby's small 
ones, with all the rest of the family shoes, 
are placed side by side in a row together, 
that on the coming year all may walk 
harmoniously in their daily path. Four- 
fifths of the people of Sweden have rural 
homes, the house often consisting mainly 
of one large room. On Yule night the 
floor is often covered with straw and 
strewn with twigs of spruce, pine, or 
juniper. Christmas night the family all 
sleep in one room, the children on the 
straw-covered floor, “to commemorate 
the fact that the child Jesus made his 
advent into the world on a bed of straw." 
This bed on the floor is called the “ broth- 
er-and-sister-bed, or the Syskon säng.” 
In the afternoon the whole family have 
gone into the bake-house and taken a 
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thorough bath in a large tub, and put on 
their clean clothes—every one takes a 
bath then, if it is the only one in a year. 
The fire on the hearth must burn all 
night long, and thc candle must not be 
put out; if it accidentally goes out some 
one in the house will surely dic in the 
coming year. All the old poitery and 
silver vessels are brought out, and the 
silver coins, and placed upon the table, 
and the best clothes hung on the wall, 
that the Yule fire may shine upon them. 
Thus the silver will carn for the family 
good fortune and increase, and the clothes 
be preserved from moths. Somc of the 
cups brought out have been used at many 
a marriage feast, christening, and burial. 
Some are mountec with brass, others with 
silver and gold; some have Runic in- 
scriptions. Some of these cups belonged 
to the invading hordes from Asia, some 
were dug out of the carth. Many a brave 
warrior or viking of old mav havc drank 
out of the cups. The table on Christmas 
day is loaded with every comfort, and 
often spread end left standing. On the 
table is often fish, birds, and venison, dry 
mutton or mutton sausage, and wafers 
and cakes. A gay straw cock hangs [rom 
the ceiling over the table, and the family 
go singing to and from the meal. Every 
visitor must eat something, or he would 
take away the Yule joy. 

At the end of the supper all join ina 
psalm. The first thing caten is some 
rice, first carefully boiled in water and 
then in very rich milk. A large dish is 
placed in the center of thc table, and 
each of the family have some of the rice 
on their plate; a little hole is made in 
the middle, and some butter put in, and 
sugar and cinnamon sprinkled thercon. 
Even at Rome, on Christmas day, the 
Swedes and Danes cat their rice. Roast 
goose, stuffed with apples and prunes, is 
a favorite dish on the Christmas table. 
A kind of ale, thought very excellent, is 
drank with the rice, and some is left on 
the table for the delight of the unseen 
spirit-guests—this is called * angel's ale. 
In many houses, here and there, are left 
about clothing, food, and tobacco, for the 
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* Tornte Gubbe,” or little old man of the 
house, a kind of guardian genius or 
friendly elf, who is supposed, while he 
stays with the family, to keep everything 
all right ; all must please him; if he goes, 
everything goes to ruin. In the Swedish 
stories he is described as "a little old 
man dressed in gray homespun, with a 
red nightcap and clumsy shoes." 

Before the door pine-trecs are planted, 
and a sheaf of unthreshed grain is fast- 
ened upon a pole and raised up from the 
roof, that tlie birds may rejoice in their 
good fortune on Christmas morning, and 
bunches of oats are placed on the roofs 
of houses, the trees, and the fences. 
Every poor man saves a penny or two to 
buy a bunch of oats for the birds on 
Christmas. It is a beautiful sight to see 
the pretty creatures flying round picking 
out the grain. 

The cows have a dinner made of the 
same materials as the family dinner, and 
a bundle of the choicest forage. They 
are driven early to water on the after- 
noon before Christmas, that the next 
harvest may not be late, and each is 
given their supper with the words, This 
is Julafton, my little one." The cows 
are great pets with the family; each one 
bas been “christened " by striking it on 
the back three times with the branch of 
the mountain ash, and pronouncing the 
name. The names are often quite ro- 
mantic. In one group of cows may be 
found the names of Rose, Gem, Ladybird, 
Snowdrop, and Welcome. The horses 
are given with their generous meal a 
drink of alc, that they may be lively go- 
ing carly to church next morning. The 
poultry have a “ Jul-grét,” or pudding 
made of flour or rice and milk. The 
dog is unchained, and, for once, enjoys 
his freedom. The sheep, the goats, and 
the pigs get double the usual amount, 
and more than they can eat. 

At nightfall the great room blazes with 
pine torches and candles. At ten or 
eleven is the supper. In the most pious 
homes, before sitting down at table and 
after rising from it, all the company stand 
an instant behind their chairs with their 
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heads bowed, a silent way of asking the 
blessing of the great All-Father, and ex- 
pressing their gratitude. 

On every table is always some “ Yule- 
boar,” a kind of bread on which is repre- 
sented a boaror ram. There is a large 
loaf of this and always a pig’s head, or 
some part of a swine. “The boar was 
dedicated to Freija, the giver of light 
and sunshine, because it was said that 
that animal, by turning up the soil with 
his tusks, taught man to plow.” 

On Yule-night all must stay at home 
in Sweden, for the Trolls, or demons and 
witches, are thought to walk about then. 
The old men tell us the dead come out 
of their graves and go to the church on 
Yule-night. Almost every one stays in 
this night, but on Yule-day almost every 
one goes to the very early matins, begin- 
ning long before daybreak. Crowds of 
people are secn coming from the little 
hamlets, bearing in their hands and hold- 
ing high their blazing pine torches. 
These are all thrown down in front of 
the church door in one glowing pile, 
their vivid light flashing back on the 
grey church walls in the early morning. 
The church is bright without, as torch 
after torch flashes forth from the glowing 
pile. Around the church Nature is in 
deep repose; the turbulent streams are 
frozen; the waves of the lakes upon 
which the summer sun played, strike no 
more on the pebbled shores; long crys- 
tal icicles hang from the mountain-sides 
and ravines; the rocks upon which the 
water dripped in summer appear like 
sheets of glass; the land is clad in a 
mantle of snow, and the pines are the 
winter jewels of the landscape. Bright 
as the church is without with the torches 
flashing on its sober walls, it is brighter 
still within. Each pew has its candle, 
there are candles upon the altar, and the 
chandeliers are all glowing their bright- 
est. How the Yule-light streams and 
flashes from altar, pulpit, and pew! The 
priests have laid aside their usual black 
robes, and cach has a long, flowing white 
robe witha large gilt cross upo: its back. 
At the close of the service the men run 
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a race for home; he who reaches home 
first will be the first to have his crops 
safely housed in autumn.” St. Stephen's 
day, the day after Christmas, is also a 
great day of festivity ; lively parties meet 
to join in singing, dancing, and other 
sports. ‘ Before the amusements begin 
Íour maidens enter the room; two of 
them bear refreshments, the other two 
carry a tub, in which is planted a Yule- 
bush ornamented with tapers and gay 
ribbons. This is placed on the floor, and 
the four maidens form a ring around it, 
singing a song of welcome." 

On Christmas evening often a loud rap 
is heard on the door. It is some mys- 
terious, unseen visitor, who throws in the 
Julklapp, or Christmas-box, inclosed in 
countless wrappings. The name of the 
person for whom it is meant is on the 
outside. Sometimes an elegant bracelet 
will be wrapped up with ever so many 
papers, and put in a monstrous bag; a 
costly brooch, or a great straw boot, or 
some precious gem, inclosed in an earth- 
en-ware hen. All kinds of queer people, 
in the most grotesque disguises, will ap- 
pear and disappear ; some on horseback, 
some on crutches. They leave their gifts, 
and depart as suddenly as they came. It 
is said that very extravagant ladies, too 
fond of dress, may have an elegant over- 
dressed doll given them covered with 
fiounces and feathers ; a too loving young 
couple may be presented with a pair of 
young turtle-doves. “ Flower, fruits, and 
sweetmeats, Yule-gifts, and burning wax- 
lights," brighten and cheer the homes of 
the wealthy in the larger cities and towns, 
where the Christmas-tree is weighed down 
with treasures. 

The greatest of all events in a Swede's 
life is marriage, and the Swedes have 
many curious superstitions connected 
with courtship and marriage and child- 
life. If a youth and maiden eat of the 
same piece of bread, it is believed that 
they will fall in love with each other. 
We give here a few of the curious super- 
stitions we have read: 

When a child is born the fire must not 
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baptized, otherwise the trolls will change 
it for another. Before christening, a 
child should always have a spanking, to 
give it a good memory; its head must be 
held up high or it will be bashful. If it 
cries at the baptismal font, it will have a 
musical voice. If it sleeps the night 
after it has been baptized with its moth- 
er, in the dress in which it was baptized, 
it will be religious when it grows up. If 
the mother's wedding-ring is placed in its 
first bath, it will be rich when it grows 
up. A fresh-laid egg placed in the bath 
will make the child's skin fair; a red 
cloth placed therein, will give it a bloom- 
ing complexion. As soon as a child is 
torn a book should be placed in its hand, 
to make it quick to learn. 

Most every Swede can read and write, 
and the poorest cottage has its books. 
Twenty thousand Swedish children have 
to walk four miles to school every morn- 
ing, and return the same distance at 
night, education is so highly prized by 
all. With all their superstitions, the 
Swedes are very intelligent. They are 
great lovers of Nature; their poets' songs 
are full of flowers and birds, and these are 
woven into their legends and stories. 
They have the most beautiful bird- 
legends concerning our Saviour. When 
he was hanging upon the cross a little 
bird perched upon the wood, twittering, 
‘Svala, svala honom —console, console 
him.’ Hence she was called svala, swal- 
low, and in memory of her pity for the 
Saviour, it was ordained that blessings 
should always attend those who protected 
her. The turtle-dove hovered over the 
cross with her mournful note, ‘ Burri, 
burri !' —that is, Byrie, Lord! Lord!’ 
Since that time the dove has never been 
joyful, but wings her flight through the 
world, repeating her sorrowful cry, ' Burri, 
burri, burri!’ Another bird hovercd over 
the tree, crying, Styrk, styrk honom !'— 
‘Strengthen, strengthen him!’ Hence - 
she was called styrk (stork); and in re- 
membrance of her affectionate sorrow, 
the gift was bestowed upon her of bring- 
ing peace and happiness to the house- 


be suffered to go out until the babe is | holds where she is permitted to build her 
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nest undisturbed. The stork is a wel- 
come guest throughout Sweden; it is 
considered a pious duty to cherish her. 
The bulfinch, or cross-bill, is said not 
only to have pitied the Saviour, but with 
its strong bill to have endeavored to pull 
out the nails which held him to the cross, 
and the red marks ever since upon its 
beak are the stains of sacred blood." 
Nowhere in the wide world is there 
found a more simple, heartfelt faith in 
the world's Redeemer, than in the quiet 
homes of Sweden. There on this new 
Yule morning, how many will sing these 
words of Runeberg's beautiful Yule-psalm, 
to which no translation can do justice : 
** Hógt skall da klingo cittrors Gud 
Och toners offer skint till Gud 
Fran harpostringar stiga, 
Och jag fa till min fralserman 
Min tröst, min fröjd, min brudgun sann 
Mig ballo innerliga, 
Sjunga, sjunga, 
Jubilera 
Triumfera, 
Houom prisa, 
Som mig vill altt godt bevisa." 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


IGNORANCE AND CRIME.— Illiteracy, in 
the strict sense in which statisticians use 
the word, has an obvious relation to crime. 
A person who can neither read nor write 
begins the battle of life at a disadvantage. 


His opportunities of earning an honest 
living are limited, and he naturally tends 
to idleness, the parent of crime. More- 
over, he is shut off from many of the 
helping and elevating influences which 
his fellow-men enjoy, and thus they push 
beyond him and leave him more hope- 
lessly in the dark. Naturally, therefore, 
the army of common criminals is largely 
recruited from the ranks of the illiterate. 
Of 478 convicts admitted to the Eastern 
Penitentiary last year, 195 were almost 
wholly untaught, 79 of these being abso- 
lutely illiterate. If we compare these 
figures with the percentage of illiterate 
persons in the entire population, we shall 
find that the proportion is a very large 
one. 

It is this obvious relation of illiteracy 
with crime that has called our common 
schools into existence. Not for the sake 
of the individuals, but in the interest of 
the mass, the community undertakes to 
educate the individuals. It does not and 
should not undertake to make them pro- 
fessors and philosophers, or to give them 
all that is called a liberal education; it 
simply affords them an opportunity of ac- 
quiring so much rudimentary knowledge 
as will enable them to get on in life with- 
out a resort to crime, and to acquire for 
themselves more easily the general in- 
formation which every citizen needs 
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GLADSTONE and Reade, of British fame, 
To the long list of gold have claim. 
And Wendell Phillips! hair was gold, 
And fiery as the truth he told. 


Grecley, the editor-in-chief, 

In youth’s bright morning woro the sheaf 
That marks tho forceful temperament, 
Aud puts flame into thunder sent, 


Grant, before old age with snow 

Had touched his locks, wore the red glow 
That crowns so many sons of praise, 
Whose genius won the wreath of bays. 


It is the treasure nature showers 

On those wno win her richest dowers. 
Cato, the orator of old, 

Had hair whose shining threads were gold. 
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And the immortal Cicero 

Had golden locks, the classics show. 
Sappho, the fairest of the fair, 

Wore a rich sheaf of golden hair. 


Within the golden candlestick 

Of fame, a halo round a wick 

Bhods light tinged with a lustro red— 
The light comes from a golden head. 


There goes a lad whose cheeks are falr, 
His head is crowned with auburn hair. 
Don't laugh, but think what Bulwer suid 
Of bis own radiant locks of red. 


Red stands for resolution, grit— 
Was ever coward crowned with it? 
It is the torch that lights the wuy 
Of leadership that wins the day. 
GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 
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Some sea-plants germinate in the depths, 
though probably not more than a few 
hundred feet below the surface, where 
they cling to the rocks and are nourished 
only by the sea-water. Other varicties 
afford no evidence of ever having becn 
fixed, but drift with the tides and cur- 
rents. The submarine world teems with 
gigantic forms of vegetable life, vast areas 
of ‘Algz, individual specimens of which 
exceed in magnitude the pines of the 
Yosemite, exist off the coasts of the trop- 
ic and warmer temperate zones. Of 
these, a few diminutive isolated fronds 
only have found their way into cabinets 
and herbals. There is no authentic writ- 
ten history concerning their germination, 
habits of growth, and duration of life. 
We can only trace a few generalities from 


The sea-weeds zrow where wonders sleep 
In buried mystery ; 
They tell us nothing from the deep,— 
They hold thy secrets well, O sea. 
(yee knowledge concerning the forms 
of life existing in the ocean is scat- 
tered and fragmentary. The organisms 
gathered from the sea, though freighted 
with wonders, disclose but incomplete his- 
tories, That the conditions of life of 
land and marine animals and plants dif- 
fer essentially, is evident to the most su- 
perficial observer, but the border-land of 
occan-life has hardly yet been explored. 


E» B) the scattered tribes found on the sur 
& " face. 
Y The Algz belong to the lowest form 


of vegetable life, being composed of one 
only of the five elementary plant tissues 
—the cellular. Sometimes in transpar- 
ent specimens the unassisted eye can 
discern the vesicles adhering together, 
giving them the appearance of strings ot 
minute beads. The saline waters also 
yicld up their ingredients to their wan- 
dering pensioners, and sea-weeds are oft- 
en rigid and hardened from receiving 
these solids into their cells ; but there are 
no organic distinctions as in higher forms 
of vegetation. Irregularly formed halli 
usurp the place of leaf, and the extensive 
family of Fuci is furnished with air vesi- 
cles, which probably also contain spor- 
ous matter. (Sec illustration.) These 
air-vessels are round or oblong, rigid and 
smooth, or flaccid and slimy, as in the 
coarse rock-weeds found covering the 
rocks and pebbles of our shores. These 
marine plants never grow on the shore 
above the limits of the tide-linc. At 
that point a higher order of salinc vege- 
tation commences. 

During the late summer and early au- 
tumn months the shores of New En- 
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Sections here and there of the narrow 
line of coast encircling the continents 
and islands, the fossils gathered by a few 
sounding-lines, the meager information 
gleaned from the fisheries—the wander- 
ing sca-weeds, and we have the heading 
of the few ocean chapters disclosed to 
view. The volume that holds the his- 
tory of the inhabitants of three-fourths 
of the earth's crust has hardly yet been 
opened. 

Ocean vegetation consists of simple 
organisms, careless in habits of growth 
and tenacious of life, compared with the 
“herb of the field," which requires many 
favoring conditions for perfecting its 
beauties of flower and wealth of fruit. 
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gland are particularly rich in vegetation. 
Every shallow laid bare by the outgoing 
tide teems with vegetable life. Many 
species of the Fucus, Gulf-weed, lie idly 
along the surface of the calm waters. 
Purple, green, and delicate pink kelps 
rest on the sands, waiting to be lifted up 
by the incoming waves. Other varie- 
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four feet in diameter, This sends out 
numberless rigid, stem-like formations, 
each one surmounted by an oblong air- 
vessel of firm texture. Atthe upper ex- 
tremity of this vessel the tissue flattens 
into an extensive leathery frond, smooth 
and narrow. The margin of these fronds 
appear to be furnished with deep serra- 
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ties, with extensions radiating in all di- 
rections from a common center, and ter- 
minating in minute air-vessels, give no 
indication of other than a wandering 
life. These expand their many-hued 
laminæ at a sufficient depth to be en- 
tirely submerged, and during the bright 
noonday hours, when the sun-rays are 
vertical, they appear like fringed silken 
balls, resting, or rolling slowly along, a 
short distance below the surface; while 
others of coarser texture float on the 
wave like flattened disks. The Sargas- 
sum, which forms the famed Grassy Sea 
in the wide Atlantic, is a vegetable radi- 
ate, 

Some of our most delicate and fragile 
varieties are found in profusion and per- 
fection only after a storm, 
but they bear no trace of 
bruise or abrasion on the 
minute branches and /Aa/Z. 

The Pacific Ocean is pe- 
culiarly rich in wonderful 
and gigantic forms of ma- 
rine vegetation. Perhaps 
they sprang into life on the 
cliffs of a submerged con- 
tinent, but they bring no rootsto the sur- 
face, nor is it clearly defined that the Algze 
are possessed of these appendages. A 
species of Macrocystis (see illustration), 
found drifting in the temperate zones of 
this ocean, bears fronds upwards of three 
hundred feet inlength. The plant consists 
of a central extension, or stalk, three and 
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tures, which a close examination discloses 
to be small laminz, probably sporous. 
A perfect growth of this plant will ex- 
tend many hundred feet along the sur- 
face of the ocean, and the voyager will 
be many days passing through a single 
area. A similar species, destitute of air- 
sacs and marginal lamine, is found in 
the same latitudes. The Straits of Magel- 
lan abound in this plant. It impedes the 
course of the navigator, and again its 
long arms push him from the rocks, and 
save him from being dashed thereon. 

A gigantic radiate—the Laminaria— 
grows in the South Atlantic to such an 
extent as to encircle the islands with an 
almost impassable girdle, and the seal- 
hunter tells marvelous tales of the. per- 
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ils encountered from being entangled in 
its masses, 

The superstructure of the ocean isle is 
laid on the sea-plants that cling to the 
summit of the coralline foundation. 
These gather tributes from the eus of 
the ocean, until the green-encircling reef 
fringes the moat of the volcanic isle. 
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Marine vegetation, taken collectively, 
is of but little use to man, though in a 
few localities it is, and has long been, of 
some importance. During the continen- 
tal wars of Europe, Great Britain manu- 
factured large quantities of soda from the 
sea-weeds gathered on the coast. Sev- 
eral species of Fucus, and the Corda 
filum, whose long ropes entangle about 
the boats of the North Sea islanders in 
their coastings, were especially valuable. 
Sir J. Smith informs us that this indus- 
try was carried on to such an extent that 
the shore-lands increased in value, and 
even the Government was essentially 
aided by the duties paid on the soda 
manufacture. Sea-plants also furnish a 
few medicines and dyestuffs, but there 
is no evidence that ocean vegetation 
forms the food of any of its animal crea- 
tions, although possessing neither nox- 
ious or deadly qualities. It is true that 
the floating Algae teem with myriads of 
living creatures, but they receive from 
the plant a refuge only, and not life-sus- 
taining nutriment. 

The starving tribes of the countries 
bordering on the Southern Ocean min- 
gle a species of sea-weed with their food, 
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but rather to increase the quantity than 
the quality of it. The great mass of ocean 
vegetation, and a knowledge of its uses, . 
are "hidden in the abundance of the 
sea." The Algæ, though wonderful and 
beautiful, probably wrought their impor- 
tant task in the early geologic eras. Hugh 
Miller says, “ The most ancient period of 
whose organisms any trace remains in 
the rocks, seems to have been, prevail- 
ingly at least, a period of Tlallagens.“ 
He tells us also that wherever the lowest 
zones of life have been detected, the 
rocks abound in the remains of Algæ, so 
abundantly in some cases as to form beds 
of coal several feet in thicknéss. Many 
of the existing species have their exact 
representatives folded away in the rocky 
pages of the fossil records. 

If the Algz have outlived their his- 
tory, and drift around the diminished 
oceans as useless weeds, we may rest as- 
sured they performed an important part 
in the economy of creation, Their por- 
traits in the galleries of the Lower Silu- 
rian declare to us that the first known 
period of vegetable life was a period 
abounding in Algz. 

ANNIE E. COLE. 


A GREAT PHILOSOPHER'S OPINION ON AMERICA. 


T spite of his reserve and inconspic- 
uous conduct while in this country, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer was not permitted 
to get away from it by the newspaper 
man before he had given some expres- 
sion with regard to his views on Amer- 
ica. He was frank in pointing out some 
of our faults as a people, and cordial in 
the expression of wonder at what we had 
accomplished in the spheres of progress ; 
and saw in the future, as in the past, an 
unprecedented development with respect 
to the outcome of the great social and 
political problems which now press upon 
our attention for their resolution. He 
said : 

* No one can form anything more than 
vague and general conclusions respecting 
your future. The factors are too numer- 
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ous, too vast, too far beyond measure in 
their quantities and intensities. The 
world has never before seen social phe- 
nomena at all comparable with those pre- 
sented in the United States. A society 
spreading over enormous tracts, while 
still preserving its political continuity, 
is a new thing. This progressive incor- 
poration of vast bodies of immigrants of 
various bloods has never occurred on 
such a scale before. Large empires com- 
posed of different peoples have, in pre- 
vious cases, been formed by conquest and 
annexation. Then your immense plexus 
of railways and telegraphs tends to con- 
solidate this vast aggregate of States in 
a way that no such aggregate has ever 
before been consolidated. And there are 
many minor co-operating causes unlike 
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those hitherto known. No one can say 
how it is all going to work out. That 
there will come hereafter troubles of va- 
rious kinds, and very grave ones, seems 
highly probable; but all nations have had, 
and will have, their troubles. Already you 
have triumphed over one great trouble, 
and may reasonably hope to triumph over 
others. It may, I think, be reasonably 
held that both because of its size and 
the heterogeneity of its components, the 
American nation will be a long time in 
evolving its ultimate form; but that its 
ultimate form will be high. One great 
result is, I think, tolerably clear. From 
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biological truths it is to be inferred that 
the eventful mixture of the allied varie- 
ties of the Aryan race forming the popu- 
lation will produce a more powerful type 
of man than has hitherto existed. and a 
type of man more plastic, more adapt- 
able, more capable of undergoing the 
modifications needful.for complete social 
life. I think that whatever difficulties 
they may have to surmount, and what- 
ever tribulations they may have to pass 
through, the Americans may reasonably 
look forward to a time when they will 
have produced a civilization grander than 
any the world has known.” 


THE CULTIVATION OF BEAUTY. 


EAUTY is superior fitness, as a Dar- 
winian would say, and in this re- 
spect, too, the pre-eminence of the an- 
cient Greeks was probably the outcome 
of their general physical and mental su- 
periority to their fellow-men, though they 
themselves believed in the existence of a 
chemical pan-cosmetic. In the trial of 
the arch-quack Cagliostro, it came out 
that, during the twelve years from 1765- 
1777, he had realized three million francs 
from the sale of his “ Recipe for Beauty," 
a recipe which has been more eagerly 
searched for than the philosopher's stone, 
orthe secret of longevity. Andreas Cisal- 
pinus made the notable discovery that an 
ointment of crushed locusts and mistletoe- 
juice would treble the charms of the fair- 
est woman. “ What must I do to become 
very beautiful?" the damsel in “ Don 
Quixote" asks the enchanted Moor's 
head. “Que seas muy honrada—be very 
continent," replies the head. Paracelsus 
recommends meadow-dew, gathered in 
the morning while the May-moon is on 
the increase; and Montaigne inquires 
into the habits of the most well-favored 
tribes of every country, but confesses that 
the problem is rather an evasive one, the 
coast-dwellers of Sweden being as dis- 
tinguished for their comeliness as the 
highlanders of Arragon, and the Nor- 
mandy cider-drinkers not less than the 
Tuscan wine-drinkers. His only generai 
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rule, however, still holds good : that out- 
door dwellers are never wholly ill-favored, 
nor indoor workers altogether lovely; 
and we might say the same of alco- 
hol drinkers and total abstainers; the 
schnapps-worshiping natives of the Tyr- 
olese highlands make amends by their 
active outdoor life, as Lowell factory- 
girls by their teetotalism. There is a 
good deal in race though. “Angeli sunt ; 
non Angli,” Pope Stephen III. wrote 
more than a thousand years ago to Arch- 
bishop Cuthbert, who had sent him a 
batch of Anglo-Saxon neophytes, and a 
trace of the same angelic features may 


still be recognized among the little raga- ' 


muffins of many a Schleswig-Holstein 
coast-village, where men subsist on bran- 
dy, cheese, and sour rye-bread. Their 
neighbors, the Pomeranians, are a man- 
ful, if not celestial, generation, and, in 
spite of their dreary moorlands, very fond 
of outdoor sports. But farther east Nat- 
ure succumbs to art, and the northern 
Russians ere about as outrageously un- 
prepossessing as indoor-life and a com- 
bination of all vices could make the 
image of the Creator, Extremes meet 
though, and their Emperor has the honor 
of commanding twelve regiments of the 
most godlike men of the present world— 
the lance-cuirassiers of the body-guard, 
recruited in the highlands of Lesghia and 
Daghestan. Nearly all the natives of the 
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Caucasus have that fatal gift of beauty 
which made their land the favorite hunt- 
ing-ground of the harem-agents, and this 
gave the Czar a pretext for treating it as 
a Turkish dependency. 

But no social degradation could coun- 
teract the combined influence of the 
Caucasian climate, hardy habits, temper- 
ance, and trugality, for the Circassian 
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mountaineers are teetotalers by religion 
and vegetarians by preference — figs, 
honey, barley-cakes, and milk being the 
staples of theirdiet. They are physically 
self-made men, for their language proves 
that their ancestors were Turanians—first- 
cousins of the owl-faced nomads of the 
Mongolian steppe. — Popular Science 
Monthly, 


THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HYGIENE. 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Ta those sanitary reformers who real- 
ize that sanitation, to be thoroughly 
effective, must be international in its 
character, the great gathering which late- 
ly took place in the capital of the Swiss 
Republic will seem full of promise for 
the future. More than four hundred 
members, and these representing twenty- 
five different nationalities, met at Geneva 
to hold the Fourth International Con- 
gress of Hygiene, in the month of Sep- 
tember. Dr. F. Formento, of the New 
Orleans Board of Health ; Dr. Jerome C. 
Smith, Dr. G. Grant, Dr. John F. S. Gray, 
of New York, were among the Americans 
present, Unfortunately, both in the Uni- 
ted States and in England the work of 
these Congresses is not well known. Per- 
haps this may be due to the fact that, as 
French is the official language of the 
Congress, its popularity has spread more 
easily among the Latin races. In any 
case, while England and America were 
but poorly represented, with one or two 
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exceptions, the following nations sent 
a great number of delegates: Algeria, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Basu- 
toland, Denmark, England, Germany, 
Greece, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Mexico, 
Ontario (Canada), Portugal, Poland, Rou- 
mania, Russia, Servia, Switzerland, Spain, 
Sweden, and Turkey. 

Perhaps it may be necessary to explain 
that the First International Congress of 
Hygiene was held at Brussels eight years 
ago, under the patronage of the King of 
the Belgians, and it was then resolved 
that these Congresses should be renewed 
every two years. The second gathering 
was a most brilliant success. It coin- 
cided with the great French International 
Exhibition, and the Government lent a 
hall at the Trocadero Palace for the gen- 
eral meetings and committee-rooms at 
the Tuileries for the morning sittings of 
the sections. Banquets, entertainments, 
and excursions of every description, and 
a very fair amount of publicity in the 
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French press amply rewarded the dele- 
gates from the eighteen nationalities rep- 
resented on this occasion. The third 
Congress was held at Turin, two years 
ago, King Humbert himself presiding at 
one or two of the sittings; and finally 
the fourth Congress at Geneva. 

À full account of the proceedings will 
be published as soon as possible; and as 
we are promised two stout volumes and 
some thousand or more pages of close 
type, it is scarcely necessary to say that 
our limited space renders it utterly im- 
possible to do justice to so vast a subject. 
Yet there are one or two features in the 
debates that stand out with such promi- 
nence that they at least can be noticed. 
First and foremost was the great speech 
specially prepared for the Congress by 
M, Pasteur, on the attenuation of virus. 
Doubtless you have already received, per- 
haps by telegraph, some account of this 
remarkable study. The pride that French- 
men take in all that M. Pasteur does, has 
led the Government to grant him $10,000 
to facilitate his researches. To the Ger- 
mans, therefore, who professed to disbe- 
lieve some of his experiments, on the 
ground that he could not afford to kill 
so large a number of chickens, M. Pas- 
teur proudly replied, that the generosity 
of the French Government had enabled 
him to proceed without counting the cost. 
Indeed, the number of animals which have 
been immolated to enable M. Pasteur to 
acquire complete control over the four 
separate microbes which he now culti- 
vates, must represent a small fortune. The 
four microbes are those of chicken chol- 
era, of charbon (the dact//us anthracis), of 
typhoid, and the fourth—recently studied 
and described for the first time before 
the Geneva Congress —the microbe of 
the saliva in hydrophobia. Each of these 
microbes, derived from diseases so differ- 
ent, is subject to the same law. In each 
case their virus can be attenuated by the 
action of the oxygen in the atmosphere, 
and a culture, ultimately obtained, so far 
modified in its virulence that it will serve 
as a vaccine and protective against the 
disease in question. Such, in a few words, 
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is said to be the all-important result of 
years of study, and the sacrifice, by in- 
oculation, of hundreds of animal lives, 
But, if animals have thus suffered, their 
martyrdom has not been in vain; and it 
is their fellow-animals, and not human 
beings, that thus far have benefited 
from the knowledge acquired. M. Pas- 
teur was able to announce that the vac- 
cine against charbon which he has made 
had been applied to 400,000 sheep and 


"20,000 bullocks, with the result of re- 


ducing the death rate from this fearful 
disease, to 1 in 300 among the sheep and 
I in 2,000 among the cattle. 

M. Pasteur's speech lasted nearly two 
hours; but if we give simply some ac- 
count of his study with the microbe of 
hydrophobia, it will convey an idea of 
what has been attempted. In February 
a child died at Paris of hydrophobia, and 
M. Pasteur inoculated a rabbit with the 
saliva taken from its mouth after death. 
The rabbit died in three days, and in its 
blood M. Pasteur found a new microbe. 
A few days later another person died of 
hydrophobia at the hospital of La Pitié, 
and more rabbits were inoculated with 
the saliva of the patient, taken both be- 
fore and after death, and all the rabbits 
died ; some from genuine hydrophobia, 
others from purulent, and others from 
septic disorders. At first M. Pasteur 
thought the microbe he had discovered 
was the special cause of hydrophobia ; 
but, as he subsequently detected the same 
microbe in the saliva of persons who had 
died of other diseases, he was compelled 
to admit that the microbe in question 
only accompanied, and was not in itself, 
the poison of hydrophobia. Though this 
was disappointing, yet for all practical 
purposes the results attained were very 
important. By cultivating this microbe 
in veal broth M. Pasteur found it re- 
tained its virulence; and his assistant 
cultivated eighty generations of the mi- 


crobe taken from the saliva of the patient 


who died from hydrophobia, The eight- 
ieth generation killed rabbits as rapidly 
as the first. But these were cultivated 
in closed tubes. In open tubes, on the 
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contrary, the virus, yielding to the puri- 
fying effects of oxygen, lost its vitality 
so rapidly that it was impossible to seize 
it in its attenuated form. It was either 
quite dead or still too virulent. M. Pas- 
teur then hit upon the expedient of mix- 
ing his veal broth with some rabbit's 
blood, and in this mixture the life of the 
microbe was prolonged from about twelve 
to nearly fifty days. By taking the mi- 
crobes during the last ten days, when 
their vitality is at a low ebb, and breed- 
ing from them new generations of a 
weaker nature; and from them again, 
when reduced by the action of air toa 
still lower condition, breeding yet an- 
other generation, M. Pasteur finally ob- 
tained a virus which, when inoculated 
into rabbits or guinca-pigs, no longer 
killed, but acted as a vaccine. After an 
inoculation of the attenuated virus, the 
animal could with impunity be inocu- 
lated with the virulent virus. Nor is 
there any reason to doubt but that the 
principle which has enabled M. Pasteur 
to prepare a vaccine for charbon, for 
chicken cholera, for typhoid, and for 
hydrophobia, may be extended to many 
other diseases. 

It can be readily imagined with what 
enthusiasm the enunciation of this bril- 
liant prospect was greeted by the mem- 
bers of the Congress. For days the con- 
versation ran on microbes, every move- 
ment was accompanied with speculations 
as to the number and nature of the mi- 
crobes set in motion; while the hotel- 
keepers, quick to follow the bent of pub- 
lic thought, promptly introduced as the 
favorite dish of table d'hóte dinner a 
Poularde à la Pasteur. 

Dr. Paul Bert, the atheist Minister of 
Public Instruction, in M. Gambetta's 
Cabinet, made the next greatest sensa- 
tion of the Congress. It is as a man of 
science, and, above all, as a vivisectionist, 
that M. Paul Bert has acquired a world- 
wide renown. His tenure of office was 
but a passing and perhaps unfortunate 
interruption of those studies that will 
hand his name down to posterity. Yet 
it must be confessed that M. Paul Bert's 
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speech on the influence of altitude had 
no special relation to hygiene, though 
most appropriate in such a mountainous 
country as Switzerland. The illness 
known as “ mountain sickness” expe- 
rienced on reaching high altitudes, Dr. 
Paul Bert ascribed to the want of oxygen, 
and described how he has produced its 
every symptom on himself and on his 
friends in his own laboratory in Paris. 
The aeronauts, Sivel and Crocé-Spinelli, 
joined in these experiments, which con- 
sisted in entering a sort of diver's bell, 
where the air was gradually rarified so 
as to imitate that of high altitudes. Thus 
the ordinary symptoms of “mountain 
sickness," that is, the failure of sensibil- 
ity, the inability to hear, and sometimes 
the loss of sight, were produced. But 
these symptoms, however urgent, are at 
once remedied when the oxygen bag is 
applied to the mouth. On one occasion, 
Dr. Paul Bert was watching Crocé-Spi- 
nelli, who was within the bell. He thought 
he was about to kill himself ; he had all 
the appearances of asphyxia, and his face 
was quite black. At the moment that 
Paul Bert had determined to interrupt 
the experiment and rescue his friend, 
Crocé-Spinelli put the oxygen tube to his 
mouth. In an instant he recovered, and 
his face resumed its ordinary complexion. 
On leaving the bell Crocé-Spinelli said : 
* [ wanted to wait until I had completely 
lost my sight, and it was only when I was 
quite blind that I took the oxygen; my 
sight was restored immediately." It was 
on the strength of these experiments, 
often renewed, that the two aeronauts 
determined to visit, in a balloon, altitudes 
which had never yet been reached, and 
there make interesting meteorological ob- 
servations. The results are well known. 
During Dr. Paul Bert's absence, and 
against his advice, they went up with an 
insufficient supply of oxygen. In their ef- 
forts to economize this small supply, they 
waited just a moment too long. On 
stretching his hand out to grasp the tube 
of the oxygen bag, Crocé-Spinelli was 
paralyzed, fainted, and died. The story 
of the death of his friends, told with 
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much feeling and emotion, deeply moved 
the audience, but there was much to 
cheer in the conclusion of the speech, 
as it demonstrated the utility of such 
studies. 

From La Paz, in the Cordilleras, some 
12,000 feet above the sea level, Dr. Paul 
Bert obtained the blood of animals accli- 
matized to this high altitude. He found 
that, whereas the blood of animals of the 
same race living on the sea level, only 
absorbed 10 to 12 per cent. its weight of 
oxygen, the blood of the same race when 
acclimatized to La Paz absorbed 18 to 20 
per cent. of oxygen. Thus, as we live in 
a climate where there is less oxygen, our 
blood gradually acquires the property of 
absorbing a larger proportion of oxygen, 
and thus the equilibrium is maintained. 
Therefore, Dr. Bert concludes that when 
the central fire abates and the air that 
surrounds us reaches the profound depths 
of the globe and the atmospheric press- 
ure diminishes, the life of the human 
race will not be extinguished as rapidly 
as is generally anticipated. Our descend- 
ants, like the inhabitants of the Cordil- 
leras, will change in constitution as 
the barometric pressure decreases; and, 
though the time will probably come when 
life will be impossible, yet the end is not 
so near as we might conclude if we only 
rely on our present powers of resistance. 


The contagious character of phthisis, 


the prevalence of blindness, the German 
"holiday colony," by which the un- 
healthy children of the poor of large 
towns are sent to spend their holidays 
in the country, were among the oth- 
er subjects discussed at the general or 
afternoon meetings of the Congress. In 
the morning the Congress was split up 
into five sections, and these groups had 
to debate upon no less than fifty-one dif- 
ferent sanitary problems. But of all these 
questions, that which led to the most ear- 
nest debate—a debate, indeed, which was 
drolonged over three days—related to 
the disposal of sewage. In this discus- 
sion it was plain to see that the Congress 
was divided into three parties. The first 
objected to draining into sewers, prefer- 
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ened members of this faction advocated 
the pail system. The second faction, 
on the contrary, urged that everything 
should go to the sewer, and Dr. Varren- 
trap, the medical officer of Frankfort, 
was its most ableadvocate. He pointed to 
his own town, which is undoubtedly the 
best example of good drainage in Eu- 
rope. The third party advocated a sep- 
arate canalization for the reception of 
foul matter, and the application to these 
separate iron pipes of a pneumatic suction 
which, by producing a vacuum, drew 
away all the sewage at once to a depot 
some distance outside the town. ‘Lhis 
system has been introduced in France 
by M. Berliez, in Holland by Capt. Lier- 
nur, and found at the Congress its best 
advocate in the person of Dr. Van Over- 
beck de Meyer, Professor of Hygiene at 
the University of Utrecht. Of course the 
example of Memphis and of other towns 
in the United States was often mentioned 
in the course of the various arguments ; 
but, in spite of all, in spite of mountains 
of statistics, no final decision was adopted, 
and we fear that but few converts were 
made. Undoubtedly cesspools were con- 
demned by the majority, but opinions re- 
mained divided as to the best system of 
drainage. 

In the same section there was also a 
very interesting debate on the permea- 
bility of walls. It is not generally known 
that if we allow a difference of tempera- 
ture of one degree centigrade, there 
passes through an ordinary wall per 
square meter about 245 litres of air per 
hour. From this the question arose as 
to how far it was safe to block up the 
pores of a wall, by means of paint, papers, 
wooden or enamel panelings. Might not 
the pores of a wall act as sponges to ab- 
sorb miasma and germs? On the other 
hand, it would not be safe to check the 
ventilation that takes place through the 
porosity of the walls, unless the ventila- 
tion of houses was very much improved, 
especially at night-time. It was suggested 
that Mr. J. B. Orr, an English chemist, 
had perhaps hit upon a happy medium. 
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He had invented a distemper called Du- 
resco, which excluded damp, but allowed 
air to pass. A brick scooped out and 
painted with duresco would retain water, 
as in a saucer, but it was possible to blow 
through this brick even where the water 
could not pass. Thus in dealing with the 
questions of ventilation and of dampness, 
we must in future take into consideration 
the porosity of the walls and the velocity 
of the air in traveling through them. 
Another member of M. Gambetta's 
Cabinet spoke at the Congress. Dr. A. 
Proust, who had held the portfolio of the 
new Ministry of Fine Arts, read a paper 
on the pilgrimage to Mecca and its influ- 
ence on the spread of cholera ; while, a 
little later on, Dr. Formento urged that 
an International Maritime Code should 
be adopted, so as to restrict yellow fever 
to those countries where it is an endemic 
disease. Aided by the facility and rapid- 
ity of modern means of communication, 
the yellow fever had already reached dis- 
tricts where formerly it was utterly un- 
known. Yellow fever, Dr. Formento 
urged, may be classed among the pre- 
ventable diseases; but, to be efficacious, 
the preventive measures should be based 
on a thorough knowledge of all the cir- 
cumstances which develop yellow fever 
in the countries where it is endemic, that 
is, the general and local sanitary condi- 
tions of those countries where the fever 
first breaks out. The ships, which are the 
habitual medium for the spread of yellow 
fever, should be the subject of special 
study, so that we may ultimately discover 
what method of construction, of ventila- 
tion, what sanitary conditions, are best 
calculated to prevent or, at least, to di- 
minish the chance of infection while they 
are stationed in ports where yellow fever 
is prevalent. These very practical sug- 
gestions were all the more applauded as 
Dr. Formento spoke in the most admi- 
rable French. At the afternoon sitting, 
the President of the Congress, Dr. Lom- 
bard, of Geneva, anxious to pay a special 
compliment to the United States, invited 
Dr. Formento to take a seat by his side 
on the platform with Dr. Pasteur, Dr. 
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Paul Bert, and the most honored guests 
of the Swiss Republic. 

All this serious work was relieved by 
evening receptions, banquets, and the 
most hospitable entertainments. One 
whole day was devoted to an excursion 
round the Lake of Geneva. The Govern- 
ment provided a magnificent steamer. 
The water-cure establishment of Eoian 
les Bain gave a breakfast ; and the town 
of Montreux, the winter resort of Swit- 
zerland, gave a banquet. When the Con- 
gress returned on board they found the 
whole coast line, for a distance of more 
than three miles, brilliantly illuminated. 
Bengal fires burnt high up on the mount- 
ains, lighting in red and green every 
prominence. From the gardens rockets 
shot up, and the whole shore blazed with 
the fire of artillery salutes. No monarchy 
would have organized a more gorgeous 
display, or have given a more brilliant 
reception than that provided by the spon- 
taneous outburst of feeling on the part of 
the Swiss Republicans. Well might M. 
Marc Heridier, the Premier of the Can- 
ton of Geneva, while addressing the Con- 
gress, exclaim that “ Liberty was the nat- 
ural ally of science." 

In the grand old city of Geneva, so 
long the cradle of European freedom, 
delegates from all nations, subjects of 
almost every known form of government, 
met harmoniously day after day. The 
sublime aspirations of sanitary science 
scemed to lift every one far above the 
blighting prejudices of race; German and 
French mingled amicably together, Rus- 
sian and Pole shook hands, Bulgarian 


'and Turk sat side by side; one and all 


praised Switzerland and the Swiss Re- 
public, and every hand was raised to ap- 
plaud the eloquent Italian Senator, Dr. 
Pacchiotti, when, in an outburst of South- 
ern enthusiasm, he exclaimed : 

* Happy Switzerland! If Europe fol- 
lowed your example, if the milliards 
which all the nations are madly spend- 
ing to feed their armies and construct 
their weapons of death, were devoted to 
education, public works, and hygiene, 
Europe would in twenty years become a 
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strong, educated, happy, and vast Swit- | will also be the guest of a free people. 


zerland.” 

The love of humanity outshone politi- 
cal predilections, and the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress of Hygiene, moved by 
the free air of the Swiss mountains, for- 
got for the moment the narrow divisions 
drawn by frontier lines. 

The Fifth International Congress of 
Hygiene to be held in September, 1884, 


It will meet at La Hague, and we are 
promised a warm welcome from the brave 
Dutch, who in times gone by fought for 
the freedom of Europe by overthrowing 
the thralldom of Spain and resisting the 
tyranny of Louis XIV. 


ADOLPHE SMITH. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 


HOW CAN THE BRAIN REST? 


I AM not very much of a physiologist, 
and at the risk of incurring a smile of 
pity or derision from those who consider 
themselves learned in the science of Phys- 
iology, I will state that, in its present im- 
perfect state, I have not very large re- 
spect for it. Now, there’s Anatomy; you 
can know something for certain about it; 
the number, size, weight, color, texture, 
and situation of the bones, muscles, cords, 
tendons, and different organs of the body 
can be demonstrated, and, of course, in- 
ferences can be drawn regarding their 
uses and treatment in many particulars. 
In others there has been a great deal of 
guess-work done, and in no regard have 
guesses been more prolific than regard- 
ing the brain, unless it may be the much- 
abused stomach and liver. 

The question asked at the beginning is 
one that has many times presented itself 
for my consideration. For many years 
past there has been a vast amount of 
preaching to people. about over-working 
their brains ; and as [ lay down trying to 
take an hour’s rest, and, in accordance 
with my physician’s requirements, work- 
ing tremendously hard to stop thinking, 
the thought came to me—and I had to 
think it—why not stop breathing to rest 
the lungs ? 

The chain of thought which followed 
may not be original. I do not know. It 
was new to me, and affords me great con- 
solation ; for I must confess this idea of 
stopping thinking to rest the brain has 
always been repugnant to me. 
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We breathe with the lungs, but the 
lungs do not produce the air we breathe ; 
they simply breathe it, and that without 
any conscious volition on our part, ex- 
cepting at times when we find it bene- 
ficial to refresh our lungs by drawing in 
an extra quantity. 

Some say we think with the stomach, 
and perhaps dyspeptics do. Ordinarily, 
however, I suppose we think with the 
brain, but the brain does not produce the 
thought we think. It simply thinks it, 
and that, usually, without any conscious 
volition on our part. 

Now, let us carry the parallel farther: 
Suppose a person of large lung capacity 
confined in a small room. The air of the 
room soon becomes vitiated and inju- 
rious to the lungs. Shall we say to that 
person, “ You have used your lungs too 
much. You must stop breathing and let 
them rest"? It seems to me such a pro- 
ceeding would hardly be more absurd 
than for us to say of persons who have 
exhausted the brain in a certain round of 
thought, that they must stop thinking. 
What do we say to persons whose lungs 
have become weakened or diseased by 
breathing the same air over and over? 
We tell them to breathe fresh air, not to 
stop breathing. 

The world is as full of thought as it is 
ofair. The one is appropriated by the 
lungs, the other by the brain. Now, sup- 
pose a person of large brain capacity, 
confined by circumstances to a limited 
range of thought. The brain will be- 
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come restive, weakened, diseased. What 
should the remedy be? Not less thought, 
but fresh thought—all the thought the 
brain chooses to think—just as we give a 
change of air to the lungs, and all the air 
they will breathe. Not dead, vitiated, 
unclean, dark, and cheerless thoughts, 
not thoughts that have been through 
and through the brain till it has extracted 
all the good they could furnish, but live, 
fresh, pure, hopeful, new thought, from 
which the brain can gather to itself 
strength and sustenance, just as we would 
give to the lungs air fresh from heaven, 
and not confine ourselves in dampness 


— 


and darkness and foul miasm, and then 
hold our noses for fear it will hurt us to 
breathe. 

And now, believing I have made plain 
my meaning, be it right or wrong, I will 
not illustrate further. From this time 
on, until I shall hear some more feasible 
plan than I have yet heard for doing it, I 
shall not try to stop thinking in order to 
rest my brain. 

It may be objected that the brain sleeps 
and the lungs do not, but I believe even 
on that point physiologists differ, and I 
shall take the benefit of the disagreement. 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 


A PHYSICIAN'S MEMORANDA. 
CAUSE OF NERVOUS DISEASES. 


Me writers on this subject attrib- 

ute the great increase in the num- 
ber of nervous patients to “ mental worry " 
from one cause or another. While this is 
to some extent true, I am firmly con- 
vinced that a majority of such cases 
owe their origin to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants and tobacco. Dr. Hammond 
has taken occasion to mention fourteen 
different nervous diseases caused by the 
habitual use of alcohol, and there is hardly 
a country practitioner with the scantiest 
practice who can not confirm his state- 
ment. Both alcohol and tobacco act first 
on the nervous system, and the other af- 
fections that usually follow are mere con- 
sequences of the nervous disorder. Pa- 
ralysis, the most fatal of nervous diseases, 
claims over one-half of its victims from 
the army of smokers and drinkers. Sleep- 
lessness and the so-called nervous dys- 
pepsia of the present day are also in a 
large percentage of instances due to the 
use of one or both of these poisonous 
agents, and the list might be extended 
almost indefinitely. 


SUDDEN DEATHS. 


Whenever a person dies suddenly dis- 
ease of the heart is usually thought to 
be the cause. This, however, is an erro- 
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neous idea, an autopsy most frequently 
revealing congestion of some other vital 
organ—notably the lungs or brain. Most 
cases of congestion occur in middle-aged 
and elderly people, during the first cold 
weather, the chilling of the extremities 
causing the blood to leave the surface 
and settle on the internal organs. Per- 
sons of a rheumatic habit also add a con- 
siderable number to the list of sudden 
deaths, the metastasis or translation of 
the disease from some other part of the 
body to the brain proving speedily fatal. 
Bright's disease often terminates in sud- 
den death, and that too in many instances, 
without the patient ever having any idea 
that he was diseased. Patients with 
dropsy of the chest frequently fall dead 
while attending to their usual business 
and without any warning. Certain con- 
ditions of the blood leading to the forma- 
tion of clots cause sudden death, and 
many other causes might be enumerated, 
the heart in most instances being found 
in a perfectly normal state. 


CANCER OF THE TONGUE FROM 
SMOKING. 
In a recent number of The Tribune 
Medicale M. Deslonde calls attention to 
a hitherto undescribed affection of the 
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tongue caused by the habit of tobacco- | 
smoking, asserts that it may exist for 
several years without detection except by 
the aid of a microscope, and that its 
usual tendency is to degenerate into can- 
cer of the tongue. In confirmation of 
M. Deslonde's statement, the late United 
States Senator Hill, in a letter to a broth- 
er of the writer, attributed the malady 
which terminated his life, after long ag- 
ony, entirely to the habit of smoking. 
Dr. Gross, the eminent surgeon who at- 
tended him, concurred in his opinion. 


THE INSANITY OF INEBRIETY. 


In the trial of criminal cases the courts 
have nearly always ruled that inebriety 
could not be held as an excuse for crime, 
and even gofie so far as to consider it an 
aggravation of the offense. If there is 
more perfect dethronement of the reason 
in actual insanity than there is in certain 


cases of inebriety, close scrutiny has never 
enabled me to detect it, and many astute 
observers in the medical profession are 
arriving at the same conclusion. To hang 
a man for the commission of a murder 
while he was inebriated, the habit having 
been inherited from a drunken ancestor, 
or being born with a peculiar condition 
of the nervous system always ending in 
the most helpless inebriety, is nothing 
else but legal murder. We pity those 
born with deformed bodies. Would it 
not be just also to pity instead of con- 
demn those equally unfortunate with de- 
formed mental attributes? Inebriety is 
a disease; one, too, over which the poor 
victim has no more control than he has 
over his neuralgia or rheumatism. He 
wishes to be cured, but there is only one 
method that cures—shutting up the liq- 
uor-shops, and thus depriving him of the 
means of gratifying his diseased propen- 
sity. L. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 


— ͤ 4ãw . 


REMOVAL OF EIGHT INCHES OF LARGE INTESTINE WITH RECOVERY. 


[The following account of a remarkable 
surgical operation—which is similar in its 
nature to recent performances by that 
world-famed surgeon, Dr. Billroth, of 
Germany—was furnished at our request, 
it having been incidentally mentioned to 
us. Mention of it was made at the time 
by the editor of the Rondout (N. Y.) 
Courger, and considerable local interest 
was awakened by the altogether unex- 
8.75 recovery of the patient.— Eb. 


N December 30th, 1869, I was called 

to see J. W. W.,a man about forty 

years of age, residing in Kingston, N. Y., 

who had been suffering from a direct in- 

guinal hernia, or rupture, for ten days, and 

was then in a state bordering on collapse, 
with much pain and fecal vomiting. 

An examination of the tumor disclosed 
an odor of putrefaction, and I informed 
the family that the only possible chance 
for the temporary relief of the patient 
was in a removal of the dead portion of 
the intestine—to which they consented. 

The tendency to collapse was so great 
that instead of using anzsthetics, I ad- 
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ministered stimulus and proceeded to 
operate, making an incision through the 
integument, superficial fascia and inter- 
columnar fascia, then divided the con- 
joined tendon and passing through the 
transversalis fascia with the utmost cau- 
tion, lest the epigastric artery should be 
unnecessarily injured, and then separating 
the peritoneal sac from the surrounding 
tissues. Upon opening this a fœtid, puru- 
lent fluid and a large fold of strangulated 
intestine were found. Enlarging the ab- 
dominal opening and the opening in the 
peritoneal sac, to facilitate the withdraw- 
al of the intestine, I excised the deceased 
portion with the mesentery a little be- 
yond the line of demarkation. The vom- 
iting ceased immediately. 

Unexpectedly finding the strangulation 
involved, not the ilium, but a part of the 
cecum and a part of the ascend- 
ing colon, I, contrary to the usual 
course, did not ligature or close the intes- 
tinal canal, but, after carefully cleansing 
the wound ofthe purulentand fecal matter, 
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retained the returned bowel by the appli- 
cation of an “adjustable pouch truss,” 
thereby also controlling the contents of 
the bowels and rendering a drainage-tube 
unnecessary. The portion of intestine 
removed measured eight inches. 

The “pouch” was daily cleansed and 
the wound also carefully dressed, using 
antiseptic applications. I now had, as it 
were, an improvised surgical rectum and 
anus. The opening through the cover- 
ings, which resulted from the removal of 
the intestine, constituted a sinus be- 
tween the distal ends, which sinus served 
the temporary purpose of the absent in- 
testine. 

Adhesive inflammation, properly modi- 
fied by an opiate treatment, provided an 
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aponeurotic investment, spreading as a 
fascia to the sinus and answering the 
double purpose of muscular and mucous 
tissue—s.¢., a substituted intestine. 

At the end of the seventh week the 
first natural movement of the bowels oc- 
curred, and was repeated at irregular in- 
tervals to the fourth month, when the 
opening through the abdominal parietes 
approximating the intestine returned to 
its proper vermicular action. The patient 
now resumed his usual occupation, that 
of farm overseer. 

The progress of the case was witnessed 
by Surgeon John Wales, of Rondout, and 
N. B. Ingram,late Surgeon of the United 
States Navy. EDGAR ELTINGE, M.D. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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NEW DEPARTURE-—-BILLS OF FARE. 


AVING gone over considerable 
ground in the articles which have 
found place in the JOURNAL for 1882, 
I think it will prove an acceptable change 
from the customary line of presenting di- 
etetic matters, if I shall endeavor to frame 
each montha list of articles suitable forthe 
three regular meals which society insists 
upon eating daily. I am decidedly at 
one with those reformers who claim that 
two meals a day are better than one, but 
as '"Custom's the world's great idol" I 
deem it expedient to formulate a third 
orlight supper. To prescribe an order of 
eating which shall be sufficient to meet 
all the demands of nature, at first sight 
appears to be a difficult task if food 
chiefly of the hygienic order is to be 
prescribed ; but the reader who may not 
be familiar with the subject is assured 
that the resources of hygiene are exten- 
sive. Some dishes which I may indicate, 
while not belonging to the strictly hy- 
gienic class, will be given in the lists 
simply for the accommodation of those 
who can not from long-established habit 
or inconvenience adapt themselves en- 
tirely to the improved system of food 

and cookery. 
It is a principle of nature that sudden 
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changes are harmful ; and therefore it is 
not well for one who has been accus- 
tomed to eating in the old-fashioned 
way to abjure it suddenly; but let the 
change be made gradually, so that organs 
may have time to adapt themselves to 
the new method and the result will be 
gratifying. I have known persons who 
have been eating liberally of flesh food 
and rich dishes, to be quite broken down 
by adopting suddenly a farinaceous and 
fruit diet, and the effect of this illogical 
and badly advised course was to disgust 
them, and drive them back to their old 
table habits and to the aches, catarrhs, 
humors, and other besetments incidental 
to disturbed function. 

The variety of recipes furnished in the 
course of last year is sufficient as a 
foundation for the bills of fare which may 
be given hereafter; new dishes, when 
added, will be definitely described, and 
such hints as my own experience shall 
warrant, so that the practical end which 
J have ever had in view in conducting 
this department shall not be lost sight of. 


BREAKFAST. 


Oatmeal Porridge. Stewed Potatoes. 
Poached Eggs. 
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Graham Gems. Baked Apples. White Bread. 
Crust Coffee. 
DINNER. 
Macaroni Soup. 
Roasted Beef, 


or Browned Parsnips. 

Baked Potatoes. Stewed Tomatoes. Cauliflower, 
Graham Rolls, or Bread. White Bread. 
Corn-meal and Apple Pudding. 
Cambric Tea, or Cold Water. 

Catawba Grapes. 


BUPPER. 


Graham Gems. Pilot Crackers. 
Stewed Prunes. 
Sponge Cake. Cambric Tea. 


STEWED POTATOES. 


Peel and cut into small, uniform pleces, as 
many potatoes as may be needed. Have ready 
enough boiling water (slightly salted) to cover 
them; boil until done. Skim them out of the 
water into a dish, and pour milk gravy over 
them (made of a pint of boiled milk, into which 
has been stirred a tablespoonful of flour pre- 
viously dissolved in a little cold milk) Cold 
boiled potatoes can be served in the same way. 


BAKED APPLES. 

Take apples of uniform size, ent out the cores, 
and drop sugar in each one; pour a little water 
over them, and bake until tender in a quick 
oven. 

MACARONI BOUP. 

Break oue-quarter of a ponnd of pipe maca- 
roni into small pieces of an inch In length ; place 
them in one quart of boiling water, and let them 
cook an hour; then add two cups of strained 
stewed tomatoes, and just before serving pour 
in half a cup of cream or milk. The cream or 
milk can be omitted If not liked. 


ROASTED BEEP. 


The best pieces for roasting are sirloin and 
small rib pieces ; cross-rib pieces are solid and 
juicy and fit for pot-roasts, which are preferred 
bysome. Have most of the bone removed, and 
skewer the meat into a shapely form and put it 
Into the pan, and after it is placed in the oven, 
pour a cup of boiling water over the meat and 
let it trickle down into the pan. This checks the 
eneape of the juices and facilitates the thorough 
heating of the meat before the upper surface 
drics. Do not sprinkle salt on it, as that tends 
to harden the fiber. Baste frequently with the 
water and juices, Allow about a quarter of an 
hour for baking to each pound, if it is preferred 
rare—more if preferred well-done. 

Remove the meat, when done, to a hot dish, 
skim all the fat off the drippings, add a cupful 
of boiling water, boll it up once, and send to the 
table in a gravy-boat; that is, if gravy is desired, 
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Some prefer only the juice that runs Into the dish 
when the meat is cut. 

NoTE.—For cooking meats well end econom- 
ically, the use of a steam apparatus is advised ; 
such, for instance, as that devised by Mr. Warren, 
of the English urmy, convenient modifications 
of which are to be procured here. 

The covered roasting-pans lately introduced 
are a great improvement upon the old method. 
In using them no basting is required, the meat 
is more evenly cooked, and the juices of the 
meat retained. 

When roasted in a pot, pour enough hot water 
In to cover the bottom of the pot, and cook 
until tender, adding a little water as 1t boils off. 
Brown the meat in its own juices, turning it fre- 
quently, «o as to make all sides alike, and watch 
carefully to prevent burning. 


WHITE BREAD. 


This bread {a better made with milk than wa- 
ter, using one plut and a half for a large loaf. 
At night take half of the milk and warm it—do 
not boil it - then pour it into the bread bowl, 
adding one teaspoonful of salt and two table- 
spoonfulr of home-made yeast, or one-third of a 
good yeast-cake dissolved In a little warm water. 
Stir in flour unti] the dougb is as stiff as it can 
be stirred with a spoon; cover, and leave in a 
warm room until morning. Then add the other 
half of the milk, previously warmed; knead, 
mould, and put into the baking-pan. Now let 
it stand about one hour and a half, then place in 
a moderate, steady oven. 


STEWED PRUNES, 


Take the desired quantity, wash them in several 
successive waters until they are thoronghly 
cleansed, then let them soak overnight and cook 
them in the water in which they have been soak- 
ing: add enough hot water to cover, i. e., about 
two pints of water to one pint of prunes. Cook 
slowly aud gently about two hours In a covered 
pipkin. Sweeten with sugar to suit the taste. 
French prunes do not require sweetening, Turk- 
ish do. 

GOOD YEAST. 

It is not always easy to procure good yeast or 
leaven at the grocers, and, as a general thing, 
bakers’ yeast is not much affected by the house- 
keeper; therefore [ have prepared a recipe by 
which yeast of excellent quality can be made at 
home, and the bread-maker will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that it contains none of the 
adulterants so commonly fonnd in the leavens of 
commerce, 

1 pint bowl of hops. 

1 quart of boiling water. 

4 potatoes. 

2 tablespoonfuls of white sugar. 

2 tablespoonfula of salt. 

1 pint of white flour. 
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1 good yeast cake dissolved in a little water; or, 


2 large (iron) epoonfuls of home - made yeast. 

Put the hops in a pot and place it on the stove. 
Pour the boiling water on them and let them 
simmer; peal the potatoes and boil them; let 
the hops simmer ail the time the potatoes are 
boiling. Put the sugar, salt, and flour in a stone 
Jur; mix them together, then mash the potatoes 
finely aud add them ; strain the bolling hop-wa- 
ter, and pour it in the jar; mix well and, when 
cool, stir in the yeast. Set away ina cool, dry 
place. One large (iron) spoonful of this prepara- 
tion is enough for two medium-sized loaves of 
bread. It will keep about four weeks in cold 
weather, and should be covered from the air. 


NCE AND AGRICULTURE. | 


NOTES IN SCIENCE 


New Points in Lightning Rod 
CoNsTRUCTION.—[n the report of the light- 
ning rod conference which was lately held in 
England, and composed of representatives 
from the Meteorological Society, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Physical 
Society, and the Society of Telegraphic En- 
gineers, the following rules as laid down by 
the conference are interesting: The mini- 
mum dimensions of rods are : Copper—rope, 
J inch diameter; round rod, $ inch; tape, $ 
inch. Iron round rod, jg inch. The weight 
of the last named will be 35 ounces to the foot, 
while none ofthe copper materials need exceed 
7 ounces to the foot. The conference gives its 
adherence to copper as the cheapest and best 
material for the purpose which a lightning 
rod is intended to subserve. The rod rec- 
ommended by the conference has no termi- 
nal points, but the rod itself is carried to the 
full height, and then simply beveled off at its 
summit. Some distance below the upper ter- 
minus, say about a foot, a copper ring is 
soldered, which carries three or four needles 
of copper 6 inches long, and tapering from 4 
inch in diameter to as fine a point as pos- 
sible; and it is recommended that these 
points be platinized, gilded or nickel-plated. 
The purpose of this modification of the usual 
plan of surmounting the tip of the rod with 
points, is stated to be to give the rod the 
greatest possible electrical conductivity, while 
the points below will effect the silent dis- 
charge, as with the usual arrangement. Gild- 
ing or platinizing of the points is preferable 
to nickel-plating, in towns or cities, because 
of the corrosive action of sulphurous gases 
always present where large quantities of coal 
are consumed, and which would, it is thought, 
speedily destroy the thin coating of nickel. 

Respecting the area protected by a light- 
ning conductor, the report contains the in- 
teresting statement that, save in two doubt- 
ful cases, there is no recorded instance of a 
building being struck within a conical space 
the radius of whose base is equal to the 
height of the rod. The last estimate con- 
forms to the view generally entertained by 
scientific men on the subject. 
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Oatmeal porridge is hest made with the pin- 
head, Schumaker’s A, or Canada B varieties. Sce 
JoURNAL of March, 1882, for recipe. 


See JOURNAL of May, 1882, for Graham Gema. 


t Nov., “  Ponched Eggs. 

fe “ Aug. „Baked Potatoes. 

M s Feb., * — Cornmeal-aud-ap- 
ple pudding. 

B s July. Cauliflower, 

“ t Aug., Crust Coffee. 

ae ss Sept., Stewed Tomatoes. 


Cambric Tea is made simply with hot water 
and inilk. MIRA EATON, 


Coal Mining at Great Altitude. 
—Among the coal mines being developed in 
New Zealand is one situated near the town of 
Westport, on the west coast of the Middle 
Island, which is distinguished by two remark- 
able, if not unique, features—the thickness of 
its coal seams, which range from 6 ft. to 53 
ft. 6 in. in thickness, and the fact that these 
enormous deposits are placed, and can be 
easily worked, at an altitude of from 800 to 
3,000 feet above sea level. Some of these 
seams are exposed on the faces of the cliffs, 
and can be reached with the greatest of ease by 
tunneling. Besides the comparative immu- 
nity from ordinary accidents which this re- 
markable disposition of coal affords, there is 
the further advantage that the mines are 
absolutely safe from floods, and almost, if 
not quite, secure from the risk of explosion 
from fire-damp. There is the further advan- 
tage that the coal can be loaded on board ship 
by gravitation, the danger and expense of 
hauling the coal up a deep perpendicular 
Shaft being entirely avoided. 


A Curious Fir Tree.—Switzerland 
has its old chestnut trees on the banks of 
Lake Leman, and the ancient linden of Fri- 
bourg, the history of which is said to go back 
to the time of the conflicts with Charles the 
Bold. M. Louis Piré, President of the Royal 
Botanical Society of Belgium, has found a fir 
tree in the forest of Alliaz, Canton of Vaud, 
which he believes to be still older than the 
linden of Fribourg, and considers it entitled 
to be regarded as the oldest and most remark- 
able tree in the canton, if not in the whole 
confederation. It is growing near the baths 
of Alliaz, at the height of about 1,300 feet 
above the hotel, and 4,500 feet above the sea. 
surrounded by a forest of firs, which it over- 
tops by more than thirty feet. The trunk of 
this tree is ten metres, or a little more than 
thirty feet, in circumference at the base. At 
about a yard from the ground it puts out, on 
the south side, seven offshoots, which have 
grown into trunks as strong and vigorous as 
those of the other trees in the forest. Bent 
and gnarled at the bottom, these side trunks 
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soon straighten themselves up and rise per- 
pendicularly and parallel to the main stem. 
This feature is not, perhaps, wholly unparal- 
leled, but another most curious fact is that the 
two largest of the side trunks are connected 
with the principal stem by sub-quadrangular 
braces resembling girders, These beams 
have probably been formed by an anastomos- 
ing of branches, which, common enough 
among angiosperms, is extremely rare among 
conifers ; but it has been impossible to ascer- 
tain the manner in which the ingrowing of 
one branch into another has been effected. 
The adaptation by which a limb, originally 
destined to grow free and bear foliage, has 
been converted into a living stick of timber, 
is a strange one, and affords a new illustra- 
tion of the power of nature to fit itself to 
circumstances. The space between the rough 
flooring formed by the growing together of 
the offshoots, at their point of departure, and 
the girder-limbs, is large enough to admit of 
building a comfortable hermit's hut witbin it. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 


A New North American Rose.— 
Dr. George Engelmann describes, in the Bul- 
Jetin of the Torrey Botanical Club, a new 
species of rose that appears to present pecul- 
iar botanical and horticultural features. It 
was discovered by a party of botanists, con- 
sisting of Dr. Perry and Messrs. M. E. Jones 
and C. G. Pringle, while they were riding 
along a road skirting the shores of All Saints’ 
bay, in Lower California. Forming as it did 
a most conspicuous and agreeable feature in 
the arid landscape, with its finely divided 
foliage and showy pink or white flowers, it at 
once attracted the attention of the whole 
party. It has been named Rosa minutifolia 
by Dr. Engelmann, who describes it as “a 
most striking and lovely species, distinguished 
from all other roses by its minute deeply-in- 
cised leaflets.” The species is quite peculiar 
among its American congeners, and even 
among the roses of the old world, so that it is 
difficult to determine its true position. As 
seeds have recently been collected, we may 
hope to soon see the plant in cultivation. 


Is Glucose Harmless 1—Tbe Detroit 
Free Press discourses on this topic in its cus- 
tomary vein : 

"At a hearing on the subject of glucose 
before the sub-committee of ways and means 
the manufacturers were represented by half- 
a-dozen agents and attorneys, who assured the 
committee that glucose is entirely harmless. 
So are slate pencils harmless, if eaten moder- 
ately, as many a school-girl can testify ; 
and so is marble-dust harmless when 
sprinkled on strawberries and cream un- 
der the name of pulverized sugar; and 
so is clay harmless, as the North Carolina 
dirt-eaters know full well ; and so is chiccory 
harmless, especially when poued out of a 
coffee-pot and taken with brown sugar end 
Skimmed milk for breakíast at a country 
tavern. Now, the simple and undisputed 
fact is tbat glucose is comparatively useless 
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for any purpose under the sun except to mix 
with other substances, to the end that under 
the name of honey, sugar or some other stand- 
ard article, it may be sold for several times 
as much as itcosts. If glucose issuch a very 
nice thing to mix in with molasses or syrup, 
why not offer it for sale for that purpose and 
see if any human being will buy a pint ora 
pound of it to stir up with honey or sugar for 
his own use? Let glucose and oleomarga- 
rine be sold for just what they are and nobody 
will find fault; but why should counterfeit 
sugar and counterfeit butter be allowed any 
more than counterfeit money ?" 


The Size of the Moleeule.—De 
Heen has calculated, on the basis of the cap- 
illary phenomena, the diameter of a molecule 
of water, aud finds it to be about seventy-five 
ten-billionths of a millimeter. The number 
of molecules of water contained in a cubic 
millimeter would be about twenty-five trillions 
(Vide Annal. de la Soc. Scient. de Bruxelles). 
In preparing attenuations of such a substance 
the twelfth decimal would contain twenty- 
five molecules to each millimeter, the thir- 
teenth two or else three to each millimeter, 
and in the fourteenth, three-quarters of the 
vehicle would be destitute of the attenuated 
substance. 


A Simple and Pleasing Experi- 
MENT.—Take an argand lamp chimney or other 
tube. Tie a piece of rubber sheeting over 
one end of it, stretching it moderately tight. 
To the center and top of the rubber sheeting 
affix, by means of mucilage, a small bit of 
mirror about the size of a small tack head. 
Darken the school room as dark as possible 
and by means of a mirror placed outside of an 
aperture in a shutter, reflect a ray of sunlight 
into the room. Hold the end of the [Amp 
chimney in this ray of light, and a small, 
bright spot will be reflected on the wall. Put 
the mouth to the open end of the tube and 
utter a sound. The spot of light breaks into 
a curious band; utter another sound and a 
different band of light is thrown upon the 
wall. Sound the notes of the scale, and each 
tone produces a different band of light, and 
observethat the same band is always produced 
by the same tone. Havetwo tubes prepared, 
and have a boy (whose voice has changed) 
and a girl sound the same tone. Observe 
that there is an octave difference in their 
voices. Thevibrations here made visible are 
simply the vibrations which have produced 
the tones. —JV. Y. School Journal. 


How to Clean Pens.—A writer ina 
German paper states that it is a custom in 
offices in that country to have a sliced potato 
on the desk in commercial houses. The escu- 
lent is probably employed in the raw state, 


and is used to clean steel pens, and generally 


acts as a pen-wiper. It removes all ink-crust, 
and gives a peculiarly smooth flow to the ink. 
He also states that the Hamburg clerks pass 
new pens two or three times through a gas 
flame, and then the ink will flow freely. 
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NEW YORK, 
JANUARY, 1883, 


OUR WORK AND OUR COUNTRY’S 
NEED. 


SOME NEW-YEAR REFLECTIONS. 


ASAN the leaves of a new year's vol- 
ume of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH are opened 
and the reader finds therein the promise 
of another twelvemonth’s course upon 
a broader ground of assurance than when 
1882 prought in its first number. 
We feel encouraged by the prospect of 
a more extended field of action in 1883, 
an increasing influence, a wider useful- 
ness; for, during the past year, the liter- 
ature which we have been disseminating 
has made its way into new places and 
found a welcome in new circles, even 
from people who were accustomed to re- 
gard Phrenology askance, as something 
mysterious or doubtful or dangerous, 
something it were best to have little to 
do with; but now, having looked within 
its covers, they exclaim with candid 
warmth: “The JOURNAL is engaged ina 
noble work. We never supposed it to be 
It ought to 
be read by everybody in the land.” 


such a publication as it is. 


We are striving to help in the great 
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work of human progress, true moral 
progress, and it certainly would be strange 
if, after forty-four years of persistent en- 
deavor, some effects would not be appar- 
ent and permanent in the life and char- 
acter of our people. We believe that our 
constant teaching and admonition have 
aided in bringing about many changes in 
the methods and habits of Americans in 
their every-day life, in their eating and 
drinking, in labor and rest, in education 
and social usage. We believe that we 
have given a strong impulse to the cause 
of temperance and moral reform, and 
have contributed not a little to the prac- 
tical organization of the many enterprises 


which have the intellectual improvement 
of the people everywhere in view, Little 
was known of the public lecturer until 
the phrenological apostle appeared, and 
in school-house and church and meeting- 
house proclaimed the doctrines of his 
man-exalting science. The success at- 
tending his mission drew after him a flock 
of platform-walkers, representing every 
ology and ism, and in this way a vast 
amount of scientific and other informa- 
tion has been poured upon the land, and 
hundreds of thousands have been awak- 
ened to a realization of new truths and 
higher modes of personal usefulness. 

No influence in behalf of me educa- 
tion has been stronger in this country 
during the past forty-five years than the 
teaching of the phrenologists. This pro- 
ceeds from the very nature of phrenolog- 
ical doctrines, which appeal to the indi- 
vidual and provide for his self-improve- 
ment first, and, next, for its reflection in 
his life and relations with others. While 
the physical sciences direct the intellect- 
ual attention to matters without, the 
science of mind directs attention to the 
conditions within and secks to develop 
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the self-nature and harmonize the action | a thousand phrenologists, well-appointed 


of its faculties and powers. 

Phrenology recognizes the fact that in- 
dividual growth and elevation must pre- 
cede social and State development, and, 
therefore, to build up a community of or- 
derly, mutually helpful, and solidly pro- 
gressive people, each person must be cul- 
tivated in the exercise and practice of 
those higher sentiments which rule ina 
sober, righteous, and godly life. 

We believe that if there were a thou- 
sand earnest and competent men and 
women working among our people, guided 
by the light of Christian truth and phren- 
ological principles, a marked improve- 
ment in moral and physical tone would 
be the result in the course of ten or fif- 
teen years. Our vast area offers an 
abundant harvest to many thousands of 
such workers, but we should be thankful 
indeed were there but one thousand. If 
seventy-five thousand lawyers and sixty 
thousand or more physicians find scope 
for their special callings, certainly the 
phrenologist need have no fear of an 
early crowding in the walks of his profes- 
sion. Moreover, if our population has 
need of so vast an army of lawyers to 
mend the broken and disjointed relations 
of public and private life, and so many 
physicians to repair the damages of sick- 
ness or accident, certainly there is wide 
toom for the teacher whose mission is to 
show how, by obedience to the laws of 
human being, laws written in the organi- 
zation of each person, the ills, moral and 
Physical, which have made the lawyer 
and physician a necessity, may be, in 
great part, prevented. 

The best work done in any field of 
human amelioration is that accomplished 
by personal effort. Next to that is the 
work done by good literature. Hence, if 
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and earnest, are not to be had, there are the 
books and periodicals of phrenological 
science which are available to public de- 
mand; especially the periodicals whose 
repeated appearances deepen impressions 
and establish convictions in the mind of 
the reader, out of which permanent good 
may come. : 

Half a million copies of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH, broadly distributed monthly, 
might compensate in a great measure for 
the want of the thousand earnest, push- 
ing men the country needs, and we are 
ready to supply that half million copies 
monthly. Let the demand come. We 
should gladly welcome it; not as the ex- 
pression of a grand “literary” success, 
but as the practical manifestation of a 
great mental awakening among the peo- 
ple, a realization of need in matters of 
the highest importance, Was there ever 
a time in the history of the American 
nation when the teachings of phrenology, 
physiology, and hygiene were more 
needed by society in general? The won- 
derful enterprise of the people has been 
exhibited more in developing the re- 
sources of the country than in the evolu- 
tion of methods for physical and moral 
improvement; society has been so much 
absorbed in its outside work that it has 
forgotten or neglected its inner and 
human duties. Emigration is bringing 
hundreds of thousands of foreigners to 
our shores, and these are to be assimilated 
and absorbed if there is to be a harmo- 
nious body politic. The great questions 
which our tremendous agricultural and 
industrial interests press upon our states- 
men and economists add to the social 
problems which the foreign influx has 
created, and there have been several 
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sweeping measures of national legislation 
within the past twenty years, the outcome 
of which, in practice, has proven full of 
difficulty. We are, as a people, in a 
transitional period fraught with many 
dangers, social and political. Now to re- 
solve these questions and to remove these 
difficulties—in a word, to pass safely 
through this period of transition the 
moral sense of the population must be 
enlightened, the virtues of sympathy, for- 
bearance, and co-operation must be made 


active and powerful, and selfishness, ego- 


tism, and dogmatism must be restrained. 
Phrenology has a mission to perform in 


this. We have already said that it has. 


done much, but the astonishing growth 
of the country has outstripped the labors 
of its few disciples, and its accomplish- 
ments, valuable and important as they 
are, have been much modified in essential 
character and effect by extraneous influ- 
ences. Yet, advantage may be taken of 
conditions as they exist, their intelligent 
appreciation giving to the scientific mis- 
sionary special capability for successful 
work and making phrenological literature 
particularly serviceable. What greater 
object is there than that of moulding a 
nation’s character and influencing a na- 
tion’s destinies? The work that aims to 
improve men, to expand their character, 
to develop their higher faculties, to in- 
crease their usefulness, has a direct bear- 
ing upon the State and can be mighty in 
its results. Is it presumptuous to say 
that this high calling is that of the true 
phrenologist? A thousand noble men 
and women are ready to answer out of 
the depths of personal experience, No. 
A multitude of men and women in the 
East, West, North, and South would en- 
thusiastically hail the appearance of a 
thousand phrenological teachers, or re- 
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joice to know that five hundred thousand 
copies of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH were distribu- 
tcd monthly throughout the land. 
Reader, is this an impossible accom- 
plishment? We think not, if you would 
lend a hand in the effort to attain it. 
And why not help? Among the resolu- 
tions you have made to guide your course 
during 1883 must be one that has regard' 
to doing good to others according to- 
your opportunity, and by communicating 
a knowledge of the principles of self- 
government, of self-protection against 
the ills, moral and physical, to which man 
is exposed, you will not fail to do good. 


A NATIONAL CHARACTERISTIC 0P- 
TIMISTICALLY CONSIDERED. 


Jp HE eminent representative of “ syn- 

thetic philosophy and evolution, 
who so modestly spent a few months in 
the United States last year, very gently 
referred to a most salient fault in our 
civil and private relations as a people 
when, in reply to the question of a news-- 
paper reporter, he said that he had no- 
ticed a want of the practice of justice 
between men in their private and cor- 
porate capacities. To use his own dis— 
creetly chosen words: “ Probably it will 
surprise you if I say that the American 
has not, I think, a sufficiently quick sense 
of his own claims, and at the same time, 
as a necessary consequence, not a suffi- 
ciently quick sense of the claims of oth- 
ers—for the two traits are organically 
related.” 

As a matter of duty we have touched. 
upon this subject from time to time in 
this part of the PHRENOLOGICAL, and’ 
indicated certain particulars in which 
our lack of a sensitive appreciation cf 
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the rights of others manifested itself. 
And we have attempted to apologize for 
iton the ground of the enterprise and 
progress and activity of the people, so 
absorbing the forces of the mind that 
there was little room or time for the full 
operation of the moral faculties in gen- 
eral, much less of the tender, scrupulous 
sentiment of conscientiousness in par- 
ticular. The physical energies of the 
people were kept at work in all sorts of 
undertakings, commercial and industrial, 
to carry into effect motives of acquisi- 
tiveness, appetite, and ambition, and the 
strength of the vital organism was so 
absorbed in this work that the upper 
sentiments of kindness, sympathy, reci- 
procity, respect for oneself and others, 
and scrupulous fairness, had little life or 
stimulus. Forty years ago our champion 
of optimistic philosophy wrote in a letter 
to Thomas Carlyle: “Only when I see 
how much work is to be done, what room 
for a poet, for any spiritualist, in this 
great, intelligent, sensual, avaricious 
America, I lament my fumbling fingers 
and stammering tongue.” Since that 
time, notwithstanding great strides have 
been made by our nation in material 
prosperity, the moral standard of the 
people has not advanced sufficiently to 
render that lament altogether inappro- 
priate now. We complain of the cruel 
greed of monopolies; of the powerwielded 
by rich men in carrying out purposes 
damaging to private interests, and often 
whole communities ; of the unscrupulous 
measures of factions having control of 
civil offices; of corporations which ma- 
nipulate the necessaries of life and the 
wages of industry, according to their de- 
sire of pecuniary profit, but forget that 
all these are but expressions of individual 
propensity, a bent of character of which 
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each of us will, in, candor, avow him- 


self possessed in some degree. The 
community, the corporation, but ex- 
presses an aggregated moral sentiment ; 
the great monopoly but inflicts a great 
wrong on society, which exemplifies in & 
colossal fashion the selfishness which in 
a small or pigmy proportion is illustrated: 
in individual life. 
Mr. Spencer thinks that our plan of 
government, our civil institutions, are 
too much in advance of the intellectual 
and moral status of our population, 
hence the incongruities and abuses which 
are so apparent everywhere, But could 
& true lover of free government wish 
them otherwise? Will not their in- 
fluence be educational, reformatory, ele- 
vating? A system which is only at the 
level of the people can have little of 
stimulus, little of instruction in it; but 
that in which is crystallized a lofty ideal 
of progress, must exert an influence upon 
the people at large for their elevation, 
their moral and intellectual enlighten- 
ment, Call the American Constitution a 
* paper " thing, if you will, Mr. Spencer; it 
can not be denied that the great minds 
which formulated its propositions pos- 
sessed a prophetic discernment, and im- . 
pressed it with the character of adapta- 
tion for a people whose history would de 
remarkable for rapid development. 


. 9 


LooKOUT.—" If a few more women will 
just invent a few more medicines, and ' 
have their portraits published with the 
advertisement thereof, the daily paper 
will soon look like a photograph album.” 
Thus saith a worthy neighbor of ours 
whose sphere is the illustration of an im- 
portant phase of Christian doctrine, and 
we heartily echo the sentiment. At the 
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same time we fear that our worthy neigh- 
bor now and then indulges in a practice 
which somewhat encourages the daily 
newspaper to add the feminine portraits 
to the numerous advertisements of 
“medicines” alleged to be the inven- 
tion of the presumed originals of the 
portraits, For we notice in the pages of 


that worthy neighbor, certain paragraphs 


more or less "displayed," making very 
pointed allusions to the virtues of cer- 
tain decoctions, bitters, tonics, restorers, 
etc. and these paragraphs only lack the 
portraits hereinbefore spoken of, to bear 
some resemblance to that common ac- 
cessory of nearly every household, anc 
rather cynically referred to as a “photo 
graph album." 
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m Bur Eorrespondents, 


UESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST" ONLY 
will be answered in this Babar tment, But one gues- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be gro- 
founded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir AN INQUIRY Fatt to RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat its tf not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. . 

To Our CONTRIBUTORS.—It will greatly 
atd the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication - 

a. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary locut the page into takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon, ` 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a microscopic hand, as the come 
bosttor has to read tt across his case, a distance o, 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to maky 
changes and additions, 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together, Sheets about "Commercial note" sise are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't liketoread long stories. A 
frvo-~column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length, 

6. Always write your full name and address plaine 
dy at the end of your letter, I, you use a Pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
11 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
fs provided by the writers. Ix ALL CASES, fersons who 
communicate tuith us through the post-office should, ij 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their fuii address, 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


CONSTITUENTS OF Foop.—It is the 
nitrogen in food which contributes most to the 
nanufacturo of muscle in the tissues. The lime, 
or calcium, phosphorns, and sulphur, combiue 
to manufacture bone. The carbon, or fatty part 
of food, of course goes toward the composition 
of the fatty parts. The brain and nervous sys- 
tem require nitrogen, carbon, phosphorus, the 
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last being the most important principle, as ite 
purpose is to supply mental activity, In pro- 
portion as the amount of phosphorus is reduced 
1n the food eaten, there appears a lack of nerv- 
ous energy and power, 


BRIGHT AND DULL PEOPLE.— Ques- 
tson: Why is it that some persons who seem to 
be intelligent in conversation, are yet very dull 
in learning at school? d. W. N. 

Answer: The dull ones at school are so for one 
of several reasons. They may be immature in 
intellect, the brain not having reached that de- 
gree of development which facilitates the co-or- 
dinate exercise of the faculties. Thoy may be 
very active temperamentally, and restless under 
the restraints of school discipline, preferring the 
field and woods, or employment in a store, or a 
trade. As they grow up many show to good 
advantage in average society, for the reason that 
they have gathered a great deal of information. 
They pick up knowledge here and there. Their 
true way of learning is in active life, while, as it 
were, they are running. They generally dislike 
to be confined to a desk or a chair; books have 
no charm for them, uuless specially related to 
subjects which interest them when knocking 
about. They are intelligent in conversation, 
because they know what they are talking ubout; 
they have scen and heard for themselves, They 
have their disadvantage, however; they aro not 
as full and accurate in their statements as the 
school-bred, studious fellow, A mau who reads 
and studies books gets a more general vlew of a 
! subject; learns its different sides and applica- 
| tions, because he gets the results of tho study 
of several persons, while the mere observer in 
affairs dependent upon himself may see but little 
more than oue side or phase of it. 


APPEARANCE OF THE EAR.—Question: 


What is denoted by the difference of appear- 
ance in the human ear; some are very conspicu- 
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ously placed on the head, while others appear 
compressed or even sunken ? E. U. 


Answer: Constitution and structure have to do 
with this—the ear generally corresponding with 
the type of organism, being large or small, 
according as the person is large or small. 
People of large frame, strong, bouy structure, 
usually have large, prominent cars. Persons of 
fine grain, small bone and muscle, usually bave 
sinall, delicate ears, The constitution of the 
cranium, however, it must be admitted, has 
something to do with the projection of the eor ; 
for instance, the development of the intern 
auditory spparatus, the cochlea, may be especi- 
ally large, and so form a projection benind the 
ear lobe, and give to the lobe an appearance of 
being sunken or compressed, 


PRONUNCIATION.—E. M.—If you will 
refer to a copy of ** Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionsry," or to any good dictionary whieh con- 
tains the modern and classical names, you will 
find the pronunciation of most of tho proper 
names given. We should be glad, if we had 
time, to write you personally, but the number 
of your inquiries precludes it. Most of the 
terms mentioned are French, but as they are in 
very common use, especially by the writers of 
the day, probably some friend, whose reading 
has been liberal, would give you the pronunc la- 
tion of them. We would add, that Jt would bo 
exceedingly difficult for us to express in English 
terms such names as Bois de Boulogne, etc. 


INHERITED CHARACTER.—Qres/zon : In 
a family the mother has brown eyes, golden 
hair, a clear, fresh complexion; the father blue 
eyes, light hair, and fair complexion; part of 
the children inherit the color of eyes from the 
father— only two from the mother; which of 
them will have the most decided character ? 

W. M. D. 

Answer: The mere inheritance of hair and 
eyes may not indicate apecial organic character- 
istics. If you had given us some clue to the 
quality of the hair and the facial contours, we 
shoald have been able to answer your question 
with some degree of exactness. We are inclined 
to think that the mother, in this case, possesses 
the more pronounced character, and the children 
who have fuherited from her the larger number 
of traits, express the more pronounced disposi- 
tions, The sanguineous elements of tempera- 
ment appear to predominate in both these 
parents, giving them an active, vivacious, ex- 
citable tone of mind. 


SLEEPLESSNESS,—E. A. D,—The cause 
of your infirmity lies fn over-exertion, It may 
be that you study too much after eating your 
supper, which it is not well for any one to do. 
Light reading, pleasant discussion, and home 
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diversions are best after eating the night meal, 
If people, generally, would defer their heartlest 
meul until after the hard work of the day, they 
would find more comfort in their digestion and 
sleep the better, 

[Several answers must be deferred to our nezt 
number.] 
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Communications are invited on any topic of intere 
ests the writer's personal views, and facts from hig 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
December ts full of the style of mutter which 
makes this publication &0 prosperous and insures 
it so wide a cirele of readers. It is a speaking 
proof that the promises which the publishers 
make for the coming year are certain to be ful- 
filled.— Columbus, O., Herald. 


A BOSTON GIRL'S OPINION.—Although 
I hayo taken your magazine only a year it has 
made itself indispensable. I have carefully pre- 
served every number—call them “my dear old 
Phreno's,” G.H. r. 


- 


PERSONAL. 


Pror, HENRY DRAPER, the Astronomer and 
Chemist, son of the late Prof. John W. Draper, 
died suddenly of pleurisy at his residence in 
this city on November 20th, last. He bad at- 
tained the highest eminence as a man of science, 
and was distinguished especially as a photog- 
rapher of the heavenly bodies, having made tha 
discovery, after long and very expensive obser- 
vation, of oxygen In the sun. In this depart- 
ment of scientific Investigation he had no supe- 
rior, and will bo greatly lamented not only by 
the University, with which he was so long con- 
nected, but by the scientific world. 


Tuurtow WEED, the widely-known journal- 
ist, died November 22d, last, at his residence in 
New York, He was in his eighty-sixth year. 
Few men of political connectlons in America 
have exerted a more important influence in their 
day than Mr. Weed did while editor of the Al- 
bany Evening Journal, 


EX-SENATOR llENDRICK8, whose near death 
was announced not long ago, has quite recov- 
ered, and certain eminent M. D.s of Indianapolis 
are said to be in an unpleasant state of mind on 
account of mistaking a boil for gangrenous ery- 
sipelas, 

Pror. MARIA MiTCHELL, the teacher of as- 
tronomy in Vassar Female College, has reached 
her sixty-third year. She is said to have almost 
perfect health, and to be us vigorous a worker 
as ever in her life. 
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WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.“ 


Live with mean people and you will think 
lif: ie mean. 


To boast of your learning is to confess ig- 
norauce.—D, 


THE best ornaments of a house ure the people 
who frequent it. 


HUMANITY fs, of all graces, the chiefest when 
it doesn't know itself to be a grace at all. 


HAPPINESS consists chiefly in contentment; 
go when we wish to be happier we are no longer 
happy.—D. 


PEOPLE scem not to see that their opinion of 
the world is in great part a confession of char- 
acter. We can see but little beyond what we 
arc, and, if we err, we also suspect others. 


KILL time to-day, and, to your sorrow, 
He'll stare you in the face to-morrow ; 
Kill him again, in any way, 

He'll plague you still from day to day; 
Till, in the end, as is most due, 

Time turns the tables, and kills you. 


MIRTH. 


A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Dow'r throw away your old flour barrels. 
They arc uneful. It has been found out that an 
ordinary flour barrel will hold 678,900 silver dol- 
lars. 


A MOTHER who fondly put the query to her 
young son: "What would you do without a 
mother, Tom?” was dumfounded with the re- 
ply, Do as I like, ma.“ 


QUEER epitaphs are numerous, but one of the 
queerest is this, taken from a stoue at Chidwell, 
Xngland : 

** Here lies me and my three danghters, 

Brought here by using Seidlitz waters; 

If we had stuck to Epsom salts, 

We wouldn't have been in these here vaults.” 


A PRETENTIOUS person sald to the leading man 
of a country village, How would a lecture by 
me on Mount Vesuvius suit the inhabitants of 
your village? Very well, sir; very well fn- 
üccd," he answered. A lecture by you on 
Mount Vesuvins would suit them a great deal 
better than a lecture in this village, sir.” 
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In this department we give short reviews of su:h 


New Booxs as publishers ce fit to send us, In these 
veviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science, Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


Tunis: THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE, 
By the Chevalier de Hesse-Wartegg. With 
Twenty-two Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 302. 
Cloth. Price, $1.75. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 


The operations of the French on the African 
coast, in behalf of its colonial rights and tho 
recent passage-at-arms in Egypt, huve drawn 
the attention of the reading public to the South 
Mediterranean countries, and made books de- 
scriptive of those countries and their semi-bar- 
barons peoples quite necessary as part of the 
book-seller's stock. The book, as above entitled, 
deals with one of the most interesting of the 
North African States, and has been prepared by 
one who spent some time among the people, 60 
that he speaks at first hand" of manners and 
customs and the physical characteristics of the 
country. The style of the author is refined and 
picturesque, in harmony with his oricntal, and, 
an we might say, medieval subject, for the 
architecture, habits, civilization of the Tunisians 
represent the past of five hundred years ago 
rather than the present. He sketches the Gov- 
ernment and its high officials, the strangely 
orcauized and accoutred army, the city of Tunis, 
with its grotesque jumble of buildings, streets, 
and population. Of social life there he presents 
& picture with many details very interesting, be- 
cause of their odd strangencss in comparison 
with what an American is personally conversant. 
He says, in one place, Perhaps the catry of the 
French has made a difference, but it is as yet 
impossible to report about the ‘seasoa of Tunis,’ 
to describe sports, tollets, etc., for there is no 
‘society,’ and not society’s most important and 
influential clement—woman. She is in the 
barem; iu these prisons lined with gold she is 
born, and lives and dies in the same place. Pub- 
lic life does not exist for her. No man ever secs 
her except her husband and her ncarest rela- 
tives, and her husband sees her and makes her 
acquaintance only after marriage! It ia a great 
breach of good manners to ask an Arab after. hia 
wife and children, and be would look at tho 
question in the same light as we should if any- 
body asked us about our wives’ most delicato 
secrets, or the amount of our debts, or some 
other private mattor.“ 
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We are given interior viows, nevertheless, of 
the life of women in and out of the harems, and 
any points which a social reformer among us 
would find specially valuable to emphasize an 
argument on the subjection of woman. 

Interest is added to the book by the descrip- 
‘don of the ruius of those ancient cities, Carthage 
and Utica, once eo powerful in Mediterranean 
affairs. Twenty illustrations accompany the 
text, and contribute much to the book, which 
10 other respects is a creditable piece of typog- 
taphy and binding. 


ON SLIGHT AILMENTS: Their Nature 
and Treatinent. By Lionel 8 Beale, M.B., 
F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, Professor in Kings College, London, 
etc., ete. Second Edition, Enlarged and II- 
Justrated. 8vo. pp. 283. Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 


The name of the author of this convenient 
and vsluable book 18 suficient to stamp its 
chameter. It is addressed to the medical pro- 
fession, and will, of course, be best appreciated 
by the trained physician; but the manner of it 
1s simple aud clear, employing but few learned 
terms, so that a person of average education 
ean understand the explanations given of the 
common derangements of organic functions to 
which all, scarcely without exception, aro sub- 
ject. Prof. Beale believes that people should 
generally have good health, and it is only on 
account of the prevailing ignorance of the sim 
ple laws of health aud of simple methods for the 
telief of slight ailments, that the great majority 
suffer from diseases of varying degrees of sever- 
ity. He supplies & considerable stock of Infor- 
mation with regard to the causes of discase as 
found in the cominon habits of society, and in- 
dicates the rationale of disturbance. The more 
common symptoms attendant upon ailment are 
defined and clear expositions of diagnoses here 
and there made. These features constitute, in 
our opinion, the most important part of the work 
forthe lay reader; the suggeations with regard 
to treatment are of a nature which render them 
the property of the physiclan. There are some 
good hints which we would have the doctors 
read, with regard to instructing their patients in 
what is proper for them to do in the way of eat. 
ing and drinking, dressing, exercise, etc., so 
that sickness may be prevented, and, when cured, 
the man or woman will be saved from falling 
into the same old crrors. 


GEORGE RIPLEY. By Octavius Brooks 
Frothingham. 12mo, pp. 321. Cloth. Price 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mr. Frotbingham bad a pleasant task for his 
enltivated pen, in the preparing this life of one 
whose character and work long ago made him a 
prince in the domain of literature. Without 
unnecessary preamble, we are introduced to the 
early life of Mr. Ripley, and given actual 
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glimpses of him as a studont through those 
clear impressions of the Intellectual and moral 
character—letters addressed to his parents and 
intimates. In fact, Mr. Frothingham docs not 
attempt to draw a picture of his eminent sub- 
ject, aud, in language of fulsome culogy, such 
as we too often meat with in biographical 
works, set forth his traits of disposition and the 
excellence of his ability as a litferateur, but 
rather lets tho work of the man speak for itself. 
S0 wo are invited to read the character of Mr. 
Ripley in the language of his correspondence 
while at college, in the divinity school, in the 
ministry, at Brook Farm, in his contributions to 
American literature, in his sociul leanings, In his 
home-life, in his critiques and opinions on topics 
of interest in science, ceonomles, religion, ete, 
A hard-working literary man, Mr. Ripley leaves 
no books with hls namo on tho title-page, 
although in the course of his forty years of 
labor as a magazinist and literary critic, he pro- 
duced enough to fill many an imperial octavo. 
It is always intercsting to the American reader 
to have referenco made to that singular experi- 
ment, Brook Farm," in which tho men who 
were the glory of our literature thirty years ago 
participated ; and the active share which youug 
Ripley took in that undertaking, properly ocen- 
pies a good proportion of the volume. We are 
told how the Dial was founded by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Margaret Fuller, and Mr. Ripley, and 
of his subsequent misfortunes in poriodical 
management. Of his later work, ** Tho Ameri- 
ean Cyelopædla is a not unworthy memorial, 
testifying to his Industry, crudition, and exact- 
neas. He was gentlo as a critic, indulgont to 
aspiring youth, yet clear and discriminating a8 a 
judge, and performed servicea which, if not. 
conspicuous iu pretension, have nevertheless 
made American literature his permanent debtor. 
LITTLE FOLKS IN GREEN. New Fai 
Storica. By Henrletta Christian Wright. i 
lustrations in Color, by Miss Lydia Emmet. 


Small quarto, cloth. Prico $1.75. New York: 
White & Stokes. 


The publishers just named are certainly ad- 
venturous in bringing out this class of juvenile 
books, their peculiar character of illustration 
making them necessarily expeusive. Yet wo 
doubt not that when fairly known, these books 
will be in good demand, their superiority for the 
entertainment of the child-mind bcing evident 
on examination, The stories in this book aro 
not without elements of good, and although 
there is much that the philosopher would call 
“ nonsense,” yet it is not flat, insipid nonsense. 
The pictures aro full-page designs, and excellent 
specimens of color press-work. 


A YouNG VAGABOND. By Zelotes. R. 
Bennett. 16mo, pp. 265. Cloth. Price 81. 
New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Company. 


An interesting“ and ‘‘ wholesome story" 
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for boys, to use terms which Rev. Edward Eg- 
gleston employs in the brief introduction which 
he has written for it. And further, ag he says. 


one of the boys’ stories that will not make 


vagabonds, and that is much.” 

The style and incidents of the volume are well 
adapted to interest the young, and the haps and 
mishaps, pranks and mischiefs of Joe Gilbert 
at home, at school, and elsewhere, have so much 
the flavor of naturalness, that we can scarcely 
see how any boy who reads the book can help 
being fascinated by it, and impressed, too, by 
the good teaching that pereolates through it 
without being too conspicuous, 


YouTH: Its Care and Culture. An Out- 
line of Principles for Parents and Guardians. 
By J. Mortimer Granville. With American 
Notes and Additions, 12mo, pp. 107. Price, 
$1.00. New York: M. L. Holbrook & Company. 


The object of the writer is to expose certain 
fallacies which prevail on the subject of child- 
management aud edueation," and ‘to indicate 
in suggestive outline the prinelples which should 
guide parents in the care and culture of youth." 
He adopts the principles of heredity and develop- 
ment as fundamental to any true system of cult- 
ure, and drawing from those principles the 
apothegm that “self-improvement is impossi- 
ble," procecds to insist upon the necessity of 
external aids to raise the organism toa higher 
level than its own. Among those external uids 
he specifies a careful training o£ the senaes, the 
hygienie culture of the body, the devclopment 
of the higher elements of the organic constitu- 
tion, so that they shall perpetually restrain the 
lower.“ The importance of symmetrical and 
robust physical development to a successful 
human life is discussed from sevcral points of 
view, and occupies the larger part of the book, 
and properly so, as happiness and success in 
this mortal life of ours are in the main dependent 
upon our physical capacity. A weak body is 
not likely to carry to perfection the purposes of 
tfe. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


WaysiDE FLOWERS. Original and contributed 
poems, arranged by Ellen E. Dickenson; illus- 
trated by Julia C. Emmet. Small quarto, iliu- 
minated covers, ribbon-tied. Price, $1.75. Messrs. 
White and Stokes, of this city, are the publish- 
ers of this very beautiful arrangement of poems 
and oil prints, descriptive of flowers of the fleld 
and wood; among them the Mayflower, the 
witch-hazel, the arbutus and wild rose, water 
lily, harebell, and buttercup, daisy, of course, 
etc. It is unique in its neatuess and beauty, and 
a charming addition to the drawing-room table. 

THE LONGFELLOW CALENDAR FOR 1833; with 
selections for every day in the year. It hae an 
excellent portrait, a view of Mr. Longfellow's 
home, the Belfry of Bruges, & picture of Evan- 
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geline, and a picture of Priscilla, all handsomely 
printed in colors. The selections are carefully 
chosen, and form a not inconsiderable compila- 
tion. Price, $1.00. Published by Mesers. Hough- 
ton, Milin & Co., Boston, Mass. 


MEepicAL Brrer. A monthly journal of prac- 
tical medicine, adapted to this busy, nervous 
world of ours, Published by Lawrence & Son, 
of St. Louis, Mo.; said to have the largest circu- 
lation of any periodical of its klud in the coun- 
try. ; 

Tus [NDEPENDENT has renewed its weekly 
comings, aud is as fully charged as ever with 
news and seasonable thought. A strong articlo 
on the Passion Play in New York " occupies a 
prominent place in the Number under our eyes. 
It sharply aud properly censures those who 
would attempt to put upon the stage so blas- 
phemous a representation. 


Tur SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, published by E. 


L. Kellogg & Co., of New York, is an excellent 


little paper for the school-boy and school-girl, 
being repiete with matters of lively intcrest to 
them, and containing many bright things in the 
way of readings, declamations, sketches, and. 
80 On, 

Our MoNTHLIES. Among the prominent. 
Monthiles, current numbers of which have been. 
received, are Lippincott’s Magazine, which con- 
tains a variety of reading of the usuully refined 
tone; the December issue of Harper’s, in which 
the wealth of illustration is very marked. The 
countries on the Pacific coast receive the lion’s. 
share of attention, A very interesting descrip- 
tion of Havre, an important sea-port of Franee, 
liberally illustrated, also adds to the attraction 
of the Number. 

Tug System or MENTAL PHiLOsOPHY. By 
Asa Mahan, D.D., LL.D., author of The 
Science of Intellectual Philosophy," etc. Chi- 
cago, 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

Hanp-Boor or HOMEOPATHIC Practice. By 
George M. Oxford, M.D., member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Homeopathy, etc., ete. Chicago, 
Duncan Brothers. 

Dn. CuxNINGHAM'S LECTURES on the Physio- 
logical Laws of Life, Hygicne, and a general 
outline of diseases peculiar to women, and trea- 
tises on diseases in general, etc. Indianapolis, 
George F. Borst & Co. i 

BATTLE-GROUND of the Spiritual Reformation. 
By S. B. Brittan, M.D. Price $2.00. Colby & 
Rich, Boston. 

ATLANTIS; the Antedilnvian World. By Ig- 
natlus Donnelly. Illustrated. Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 

More extended notice of the five above entitled 
works may bo given in fature Numbers of the 
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By SIR CHARLES BELL, K.H. 


With numerous Notes, and upwards of Seventy-five Illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


We take great pleasure in announcing the offer of this great work as a premium to 
subscribers to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1883. A new and special edition on 
fine and much heavier papet has been prepared, and it is offered to all who subscribe for 
1883, and send, in addition to $2.00, the subscription price, 25 cents extra to pay post- 

e on the JOURNAL and the Premium Book. This edition contains all of the original 
illustrations and notes designed by the author, with additional notes and illustrations 
by the editor of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Previous to the publishing of this 
edition the English edition was very rare, commanding a high price, and could only be 

ined by the few. 
Pta The week considers Expression in all its details as affected both by'anatomy and by 
mental characteristics. The following from the Table of Contents will show something 
= The Theory of Beauty in the Countenance; The Form and Proportions of the Head 
and Face; Beauty and its Sources ; ans Facial Line; The Changes from Infancy to 
Age; Characteristic Organs of Man; The Form of the Lower Animals; Theories of 
| Ideal Beauty; The National Peculiarities in the Form of the Head; Expression in the 
] Countenance; The Influence of the Mind upon the Features; Bodil nditions and 
Mental Operations; Blushing; Muscles of the Face; The Forehead and Eyebrows ; 
The Nostrils; The Lips and the Cheeks; The Eye; The Beard; The Expression of 
| Pain in Man and in Animals; The Expression of the Human Countenance in Laughter, 
Weeping, Grief, Pain, Convulsions, Fear, Terror, Despair, Admiration, Joy, Jealousy, 
| Rage, Madness, Demoniacs, Death; Expression in Reference to the Body; What are 

Emotions? The Emotions Modified by Controlling Expression; The Study of Anato- 

my; The Uses of Anatomy to the Artist, etc. 
WE PUBLISH BELOW A FEW OF THE MANY NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


m work at the present time “The value of such a work as this to those who em- 
The republication of tbis R loy themselves, either professionally or occasionally, 


[ BO X mI beautiful form it will no donbt meet n — human features, can scarcely be overeati- 
with a hearty reception, and become as popolar aa the ed.” — Witness 


^ f ion’ was the days of We assure our readers, both sclentific and nnecien- 
2 Anatomy of Expreesior ? T tific, that they will find the book a most readable and 
M “The work is valuable toall who would examine the e err one. Bose pals ie —— ~~ permanent 
and profit,"—Porüand | e of the various emotions upon the human counte- 
que esa se » nance, are treated, but also the effects of the emotions 

“i The subject la thoroughly analyzed, and the result | upon the faces of animals, "— Ay. A 


rtisan, | 
si er," — Pitts- * Students of Phrenology will find it precisely in their 
pena E. clear and impressive mann Nas 4 — p 7 


— JOURNAL la now published at $2 a year (having been reduced from $3), aingle numbers, 20 
2 poy 222 must be A with each subscription, to pay tho tage on the Preminm Book and 
|| JounNAL, which Is now sent to all subscribers prepaid, AGENTS Wantep.—Liberal Cash Commissions and Pre- 
mime to Agents are offered. Send for Terms, FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 753 Broadway, New Tork. 
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SOME NEW GOVERNORS. 


(SEE PORTRAITS ON 


“THE results of the fall elections in 
those States, especially where the 
place of Governor and Congressional 
seats were matters `of contest, have sur- 
prised the nation. Fifteen of the States 
voted for Governors, and thirteen elected 
the candidates of the Democratic party. 
The two exceptions are New Hampshire 
and Nebraska—a small minority, indeed, 
as compared with the population and im- 
portance of States like New York and 
Pennsylvania, where majorities swelled 
into such grand proportions, that it is 
only too evident that disaffection had 
spread widely in the ranks of the Repub- 
licans. In those States where new legis- 
latures were elected, twenty-two in all, a 
similar expression of popular intlination 
in behalf of Democratic representatives 
was general, and for the next two or three 
years, at least, that party may be expected 
to be in the ascendency. Have the peo- 
ple grown. tired of Republican ministra- 
tions? Has the character of the Repub- 
lican service lost that tone and repute 
which once commanded respect and sup- 
port? A great change has been wrought, 
a great popular demonstration of discon- 
tent has been made, and we trust that 
the revolution so quietly brought about 
by the ballot will be salutary to the coun- 
try. It may be interesting to the reader 
to view some of the new Governors as 
presented through the medium of pho- 
tography and the engraver's art ; and the 
group contains six portraits, comprising 
Mr. Benjamin F. Butler, of Massachu- 
setts; Mr. Grover Cleveland, of New 
York; Mr. H. S. Thompson, of South 
Carolina ; Mr. Carlisle, of Kentucky ; Mr. 
John Ireland, of Texas; Gen. George 
Stoneman, of California. 

We find in these a variety of tempera- 
ment, quality, and organization, variety 
enough for the illustration of the many- 
sidedness of human character in its bet- 
ter phases. One may pass, while reflect- 
ing upon theircharacteristics, from grave 
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to gay, from lively to severe; for we can 
note in two or three of the faces salient 
points of gravity, even sternness, and in 
others types of.cheery good-nature, and 
even of happy off-handedness. 


GEN. BUTLER has been so many yearsa 
public man, that it is scarcely necessary 
for us to say more than a passing word 
with regard to his peculiarities. He has 
a strong organization, and ijs well sus- 
tained by superabundant vitality. He is 
emphatic, positive, aggressive, impera- 
tive; à man of sharp perceptions ; of ad- 
mirable language. His ripe and prompt 
intellect is backed up by great energy. 
He has that force which is prompt to put 
into action any plan or purpose suited 
to the hour. : 

Mr. Butler was born at Deerfield, N. H., 
on the 5th of November, 1818. At twenty 
he was graduated from Waterville Col- 
lege, Maine, and a few years later ad- 
dressed himself to the study of law at 
Lowell, Mass. He took an active part in 
politics on the Democratic side early in 
his professional career, In 1853 he was 
elected to the Massachusetts Legislature, 
and in 1859 to the Senate of the same 
State. On the opening of the late Civil 
War Mr. Butler promptly offered his 
services, and was assigned to prominent 
command. He rendered good service 
on the coast and in the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Mississippi. During the six 
months following the capture of New 
Orleans by Farragut, he administered 
the affairs of that city with great vigor. 
Afterward he was given important com- 
mands. In 1866 he was elected by the 
Republicans a member of Congress, and 
was returned to his seat several times 
afterward. In 1871 he was nominated to 
the office of Governor of his State, but 
without success. 


Hucu S. THOMPSON, South Carolina's 
new Governor, has a fine endowment ; 
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the quality is high, the temperament 
even, the cerebral organization much 
above the average in symmetry and pow- 
er. He shows good culture, a well- 
rounded intellect, with refinement, taste, 
spirit, and readiness of judgment, besides 
those sympathetic qualities which make 
aman esteemed and loved in his circle. 
He should be a good reader of character, 
and by no means wanting in power to 
adapt himself to others. He has ex- 
cellent mechanical judgment. He would 
have. made a good artist, or an architect 
of superior ability. He is well adapted 
to the law, and he ought to be a speaker 
distinguished for clearness of thought and 
grace of delivery. 

Mr. Thompson was born about the year 
1836, enjoyed the advantages of educa- 
tion, and his career has been chiefly con- 
nected with school interests. In 1876 he 
was made State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, an office he has held ever since, and 
in which he has done much to improve 
the public school system of South Caro- 
lina. He has paid no less attention to 
colored pupils than to white, and his im- 
partiality in this respect reconciled many 
Republicans to his promotion to the Gov- 
ernorship, which he secured by a major- 
ity of about 50,000 votes. He belongs to 
the younger generation of Southern poli- 
ticians, and since the war has shown him- 
self ready to accept the situation and 
help jn the work of readjusting the social 
and political fabric. 


In MR. GROVER CLEVELAND, we note 
a certain strength and steadfastness of 
character and breadth of intellectual view, 
which are much above the average. He 
can make use of his knowledge in phi- 
losophical or argumentative discussion, 
in a clear, methodical, and pointed man- 
ner, Asan advocate he is self-poised and 
even, confident in himself, and impressive. 
He is not a man to waste time or words; 
when he speaks and when he acts, it is 
for a purpose and fora result. His isa 
judicial cast of intellect; a well-devel- 
oped and powerful organization; one 
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possessing great capability for promoting 
measures of public benefit. 

Mr. Cleveland was born in Caldwell, 
Essex Co., New Jersey, March 18, 1837. 
He is of New England stock, his father 
having been a Presbyterian clergyman of 
Norwich, Conn. His grandfather and 
an uncle were also clergymen. After an 
attendance upon the common schools, 
his education was completed at the Clin- 
ton Academy in Oneida County, in this 
State, and he taught for a year in the 
New York Institution for the Blind. 
When eighteen years of age he com- 
menced the study of the law in Buffalo, 
and in 1859 was admitted to the Bar. 
Three years afterward he was appointed 
Assistant District Attorney for Erie 
County. Although only twenty-five years 
old, he acquitted himself well during the 
three years that he held the position. In 
1865 he was nominated by the Erie County 
Democrats for District Attorney, but was 
defeated by a small majority. During 
the next five years he devoted himself to 
his profession, becoming a member of one 
of the leading law firms of Buffalo. In 
1870 he was persuaded to run for Sheriff 
of Erie County, and was elected. Upon 
retiring from this position he took up 
again the duties of his profession, and for 
years declined active participation in 
politics. But last fall, when a large pro- 
portion of the Republicans of Buffalo re- 
volted against “ring” rule, he was nom- 
inated by the Democrats as their candi- 
date for Mayor, and although he abso- 
lutely refused to make a personal canvass 
he was elected by more than 5,000 major- 
ity. As Mayor, Mr. Cleveland’s adminis- 
tration has been marked by frugality, in- 
tegrity, and dignified independence. 

The personal appearance of Mr. Cleve- 
land is thus described : “ The upper part of 
his face is strikingly like that of General 
Hancock, and the resemblance would be 
more marked if his hair and mustache 
weregray. He is about six feet in height, 
weighs over two hundred pounds, and is 
rather bald. His face is a strong one, 
and his manner particularlv frank and 
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winning. They say of him in Buffalo | I met him he was a country boy on a farm 


that he is a bashful man ; that he begins 
an argument in court with visible reluc- 
tance, but when he has fairly entered on 
his plea he speaks with fluency and force." 


The features of GEN. STONEMAN indi- 
cate the man of kindly nature, practical 
readiness, ambition, and pride. His isa 
mind well stored with facts, picked up 
from observation, and he shows, also, 
competence in the way of adaptation, 
suiting himself to the situation in which 
he may be placed ; is not wanting in that 
suaviter in modo, which can accommodate 
itself to any class of associations. He 
has a pre-eminent knowledge of men, and 
can use it successfully. 

General George Stoneman has been an 
army officer for forty years or more, 
although shortly after the close of the 
late war he devoted himself to agricult- 
ural pursuits in the "Golden State," 
where he had resided many years before, 
and in the early years of its settlement 
by that stream of Eastern men who were 
drawn thither by the discoveries of gold, 
he was prominent in its military affairs. 
He has been successful as a tiller of the 
soil, and made a good record as one of 
the Railway Commissioners. 


Mr. JOHN G. CARLISLE, the Kentuck- 
ian, is evidently a man of earnestness 
and sincerity. He is not overweighted 
with self-esteem, but is highly apprecia- 
tive of honor and reputation. His is the 
mind which is capable of high develop- 
ment; his the intellect which takes on 
scholastic conditions readily. He remem- 
bers what he reads, rarely forgets any mat- 
ter of interest ; he should, therefore, be an 
admirable reasoner. He has large language 
and constructive ability ; his broad head 
shows zeal and strength in action, thor- 
oughness, power to organize, to direct, 
to conduct. His social sympathies are 
elevated. Such a man, we think, must 
aim to raise the standard of everything 
with which he has to do. 

A resident of the same district thus speaks 
of Mr. Carlisle's early life: “ The first time 
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just back of Covington. He was a pale, 
studious boy, working hard all day on the 
farm, and studying and reading by night. 
I visited his family several times, and I 
always found John sitting off in one cor- 
ner with a big book in his hand. He was 
a quiet kind of a fellow, speaking only 
when spoken to. When he was about 
seventeen years old he started to teach 
school. He was rather shy at first, but 
in a few weeks his pupils all adored him. 
I was practicing law in the Covington 
district, and one of my friends was telling 
that young Carlisle was going to make a 
speech in the court-house that day on 
some land title. Both of us were friends 
of his family, and we took considerable 
interest in him. We determined to go 
to hear him make his maiden speech. 
The case was of a dry, hard, knotty char- 
acter, full of legal subtlety, and I thought 
to myself, ‘ Johnny, old boy, you’re in for 
a failure to-day.’ There was hardly any 
one in the court-room except lawyers, 
and, considering the case and the au- 
dience, it must have been a most trying 
maiden effort. I can see Carlisle now as 
he stood up in the court-room, with a 
copy of the Revised Statutes in his hand. 
He had that same weary, studious look 
in his eyes, that same cold, passionless ex- 
pression on his pale face that he has to- 
day. Without the least degree of nerv- 
ousness, in a plain, calm, quiet way, he 
began his speech. You could see that he 
had mastered every detail; and the law- 
yers, as they grew more and more inter- 
ested, moved their bodies forward, and 
hung on his words. I have no hesitation 
in saying that it was the best speech of 
the kind ever made in the Covington 
court-house. Without telling an anec- 
dote or cracking a joke, there was some- 
thing so winning in his voice and in his 
manners that the interest never flagged 
When he had finished, the lawyers all 
crowded around him, the judge shook 
him warmly by the hand, and Tom Jones, 
who happened to be in the court-room, 
told him he had a great future before 
him” 
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Mr. JOHN IRELAND, of the Lone Star 
State, shows in his features many of those 
qualities which adapt a man for the life 
of the frontier. He has a strong, vigor- 
ous organization, a marked motive nat- 
ure, strong will, much courage, and a 
thorough-going spirit generally. His is 
the character to take in the situation, to 
see the drift of circumstances. His is an 
inquiring mind, one that catches up in- 
formation readily, perceives the relations 
of facts; he does not dwell in the realm 
of the mysterious or ideal, but notes what 
is due to expediency, what is practicable, 
what will pay. 

He is a good man to take the lead 
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in new enterprises, and he has ability 
tolead and to do. And it is doubtless 
largely owing to that off-handed adapta- 
tion to people and circumstances which 
he possesses in a marked degree that he 
owes the popularity which has elevated 
him to the governor's chair. 

Mr. Ircland has grown up from a boy- 
hood of a very humble character. With 
but an apology of an education he set out 
in lifefor himself, taking a place as stable- 
man on eight dollars a month. Thus he 
is a thorough man of the people, and in 
the unpolished life of the Southwest his 
solid, practica! abilities gave him advance- 
ment. 


— c 


LANGUAGE: ITS ORIGIN AND RELATIONS.—No. 1. 
DEFINITIONS. 


HE noblest acquisition of mankind 

is speech and the noblest art is writ- 
ing. The former eminently distinguishes 
man from the brute creation, the latter 
the civilized man from the uncultivated 
savage. These two departments—of 
speaking and writing — embrace the 
whole subject of language. Language 
then is of two kinds—spoken and writ- 
ten. 

Spoken language or speech zs the expres- 
ston of the conceptions of the mind by ar- 
laculate sounds. 

By means of this faculty we are made 
capable of social intercourse, of enjoying 
the endearments of friendship and the 
communications of wisdom. Without 
speech we should have been solitary in 
the midst of crowds, excluded from ev- 
ery kind of knowledge but that which 
fell under our immediate notice, and 
should have been confined to the dull 
and tedious efforts of intimating our de- 
sires and emotions by signs and gestures. 
In short, without speech we should 
scarcely have been human beings. 

Two things are essential to speech, 
viz.: mental conceptions and articulate 
sounds. The former are by far the most 
excellent, because they originate in and 
appertain to the mind, whereas the latter 
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are merely the operation of certain or- 
gans of the body. 

Written language is the art of repre- 
senting by written or printed signs the ar- 
ticulate sounds of speech. 

The use of speech as a medium of in- 
tercourse between man and man must 
necessarily be confined to those who are 
within the sound of each other's voices. 
It is true, communication may be had— 
as it often has been—between persons 
and places far distant by means of verbal 
messages delivered to a third party; but 
the facilities afforded by this plan are 
meager in the extreme, and the plan it- 
self too inconvenient and expensive for 
general adoption. Hence the necessity 
for some means of communication inde- 
pendent of direct personal intercourse as 
well as of personal intervention. 

Besides that, did we possess a spoken 
language only, we should have no means 
of learning the history of former genera- 
tions or of becoming acquainted with the 
events of a by-gone age except by oral 
tradition. Neither would we have any 
means beyond that of transmitting the 
events of to-day or the history of our 
own times to posterity. To supply all 
these wants recourse must be had to du- 
rable visible sig'!s. 
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Written language links generation with 
generation and epoch to epoch in an un- 
broken chain of progressive improve- 
ment. It unites the dead past with the 
living present, and both with all future 
ages. Without a written language where 
would be the wisdom of the past or the 
history of former States? The chain 
would be broken in all its links and ev- 
ery generation become an isolated and 
individual world, utterly cut off as if by 
an impassable abyss from its ancestors 
and from posterity. Without a written 
language all knowledge would be tradi- 
tionary and all experience local. Man 
would never have emerged from barba- 
rism, but would have run his little and 
comparatively insignificant round of ex- 
istence the popular sport of ignorance 
and of error, uninstructed by science and 
unregulated by law. 

The drawing of ideas into vision and 
of exhibiting the conceptions of the mind 
by legible characters may justly be 
deemed the noblest and most beneficial 
invention of which human ingenuity can 
boast, and one which has contributed 
more than all else to the improvement of 
mankind. It gives stability to thought, 
forms a cabinet for our ideas, and pre- 
sents in imperishable colors a speaking 
portrait of the soul. 

The desire of communicating ideas is 
peculiar to man and seems to be im- 
planted in every human breast, and the 
pleasure which he derives from the inter- 
change alone is not among the least of 
his blessings. In regard to these two 
most usual methods of gratifying this de- 
sire—that is, by sounds addressed to the 
ear or by marks or characters addressed 
to the eye (in other words, by speaking 
and writing)—-we would here remark that 
the first owes the high state of improve- 
ment which it has attained to the inven- 
tion of the last. To this too is its stabil- 
ity in a great measure due. Written lan- 
guage opened a door for the communi- 
cation of information through the sense 
of sight in addition to the means already 
possessed through the sense of hearing, 
Written language, too, is the very life of 
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science; without it no such thing as sci- 
ence could for a moment exist. 

Some have considered speech as the 
substance and writing as the shadow 
which follows it. This figure, though 
correct in some respects, is not true in 
all; for written language is the most 
permanent, and therefore the most sub- 
stantial. The language of the lips is as 
fleeting as the breath, but the language 
of the pen or of the types enjoys in many 
cases an adamantine existence and will 
only perish in the ruins of the globe. A 
spoken word may be forgotten, but a 
written word may endure as long as 
time itself. 

There ha$ been some speculation 
among learned men in regard to the ra- 
pidity of vocal utterance, and as to the 
proportion which exists between the 
speed with which words may be formed 
and uttered, and the speed with which 
the thoughts themselves are created of 
which the words are the vehicles. We 
shall here but briefly notice the opinions 
of two eminent philologists who take 
different sides of this question. Harris, 
the ingenious author of * Hermes," says: 
“Words are formed with an ease which 
knows no trouble or fatigue, and a speed 
which equals the progress of our very 
thoughts." Horne Tooke, on the other 
hand, says: "Words have been called 
winged, and they well deserve that name, 
when their abbreviations are compared 
with the progress which speech could 
make without these inventions; but, 
compared with the rapidity of thought, 
they have not the smallest claim to that 
title. Philosophers have calculated the 
difference of velocity between sound and 
light, but who will attempt to calculate 
the difference between speech and 
thoughts.” 

The brain, the organ of the mind, per- 
forms its operations by means of a sub- 
tile nervous fiuid having some resem- 
blance to electricity, at least in the celer- 
ity of its action. As quick as thought 
and “ As quick as lightning" may there- 
fore be regarded as equivalent expres- 
sions. The difference then in velocity 
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between thought and speech might be 
compared to that which exists between 
light and sound. And if the speed with 
which our words are formed and uttered 
does not “equal the progress of our very 
thoughts,” speech at least follows 
thought as quickly as thunder follows 
the lightning. 

The definitions above given, it will be 
seen, confine language exclusively to 
man; for no animal but man can give 
utterance to articulate sounds. The 
definitions of the word /anguage which 
we have heretofore had have been some- 
what vague and loose in their construc- 
tion. For example, it has sometimes 
been defined in such a way as to include 
the sounds by which irrational animals 
express their feelings and affections—as 
the neighing of the horse, the barking of 
the dog, etc. Thus our oldest and best 
known lexicographer, Dr. Webster, says: 
“Language, in its most extensive sense, 
is the instrument or méans of communi- 
cating ideas and affections of the mind 
or body from one animal to another, In 
this sense brutes possess the power of 
language, for by various inarticulate 
sounds they make known their wants, 
desires, and sufferings.” 

Our definitions also exclude that nat- 
ural language which some grammarians 
attribute to the human species. Thus 
S. W. Clark (" Practical Grammar,” page 
15), after defining language to be "any 
means of communicating thought, feel- 
ing, or purpose," proceeds to divide it 
into natural and artificial ; then goes onto 
say that “ Natural language is common to 
all intelligent beings, and is understood 
by all without previous instruction. 
Smiling, frowning, laughing, and weep- 
ing are instances of natural language. 
Artificial language is invented by man." 
He then subdivides artificial language 
into spoken and written, and defines 
spoken language as consisting of “ articu- 
late sounds." How articulate sounds 
can be regarded as less natural than 
those which are inarticulate, we are ata 
loss to understand. We sometimes hear, 
too, of ne language of love, the language 
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of grief, the speaking eye, or such an ex- 
pression as this, Actions speak louder 
than words.” All of these, we presume, 
may be classed under the head of the 
natural language of Mr. Clark. 

That kind of artificial language which 
consists of the signs by means of which 
the deaf and dumb communicate with 
each other is also excluded. 

Neither oes our definition of a writ- 
ten language admit of a hieroglyphical 
representation, as might that of S. W. 
Clark. He defines written language as 
consisting of * any artificial characters so 
arranged and combined as by common 
consent to represent thought and emo- 
tion.” A hieroglyph or a picture may 
represent thought or emotion, may be 
made to convey ideas, yet this is not, in 
a strict sense, language. The written 
languages of all highly civilized peoples 
of the present day not only represent to 
the eye, and by that means convey to the 
mind, thoughts and emotions, but they 
also represent those vocal sounds by 
which their thoughts and emotions are 
expressed in speech. Nothing but an al- 
phabetic representation of spoken sounds 
should properly come, and in a modern 
sense properly can come, under the name 
of written language. Our definitions 
have been purposely so framed as to ex- 
clude frdm spoken language everything 
but those articulate sounds which are 
formed and uttered by the vocal organs 
of a human being, and from written lan- 
guage everything but an alphabetic rep- 
resentation by written or printed charac- 
ters of the sounds of articulate speech. 
To language as thus defined alone can 
grammatical principles be applied. 


ORIGIN OF SPEECH. 


In regard to the origin of spoken lan- 
guage or speech there has been much 
speculation as well as much diversity of 
opinion, One class maintains that 
speech was the pure gift of God; an- 
other that it was the invention of men; 
a third that it was both together—that 
is, that it was partly natural and partly 
artificial; while, yet a fourth class asserts 
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that it was neither the gift of God nor 
the invention of men, nor yet both to- 
gether, but that it was the result of 
man's organization. In the first class is 
to be found the celebrated lexicographer, 
Dr. Webster, and in the last a man even 
more celebrated in every department of 
human learning— the Baron Humboldt. 
The former thinks “that language was 
bestowed on Adam in the same manner 
as all his other faculties and knowledge, 
by supernatural power,” and doubts 
whether without such supernatural aid 
man would ever have learned the use of 
speech so far as to form a language. 
The latter says, “Speech must be re- 
garded as naturally inherent in man, for 
it is altogether inexplicable as a work of 
his understanding in its simple con- 
sciousness.” J. Gould Brown is of the 
opinion that language is partly natural 
and partly artificial. In his “Grammar 
of English Grammars "—a monument of 
patient industry and the devotion of a 
lifetime to a single object—he introduces 
the following quotation from the Greek 
of Ammonius in illustration: “In the 
same manner therefore as mere motion 
is from nature, but dancing is something 
positive; and as wood exists in nature, 
but a door is something positive; so the 
mere utterance of vocal sounds is found- 
ed in nature, but the significatioh of ideas 
by nouns and verbs is something posi- 
tive.” 

We hold with Humboldt that speech 
is inherent in man, was so from the be- 
ginning; that it is the result of his or- 
ganization, and that the development of 
the innate faculty was all that was neces- 
sary to produce the result. When man 
began to exist upon the earth he was 
furnished by nature with a constitution 
perfectly adapted, both physically and 
mentally, to the circumstances of his 
situation. He was possessed of a physi- 
cal organization, which, in common with 
those of other animals, required for its 
growth and proper development, and for 
its sustenance afterward in the highest 
state of healthful: vigor and activity, a 
constant and unfailing supply of appro- 
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priate nourishment. He was placed in a 
region where such supplies could be 
readily obtained—say in a region where 
fruits abounded. He was endowed with 
senses of sight, smell, and taste to enable 
him to select that which was proper for 
him and to reject what might be preju- 
dicial. He was furnished with hands to 
grasp it, teeth to masticate it, a stomach 
to digest it, and organs of assimilation to 
select from the mass and appropriate that 
which was essential, and other organs to 
carry away the refuse. When the proper 
time arrived, urged by hunger, all these 
faculties and organs would come into 
normal activity instinctively, and with- 
out previous instruction as to their uses. 
Man was also created with a mental and 
moral organization, and this was of such 
a nature as evidently designed him for 
association with his fellows. He was 
given social propensities to fit him for 
this and to make him desire it, and the 
gratification of which could be had only 
in the society of other human beings. 
Such intercourse is essential to his hap- 
piness and even to his existence. Many 
species of animals have this instinct, too, 
in common with man. But, unlike the 
other animals, man was given an intel- 
lect—a mind capable of originating ideas 
and a disposition to express them, to 
communicate them to others. He was 
also provided with a vocal apparatus for 
this purpose, and with ears to hear the 
vocal expressions of others, and thus re- 
ceive communications from them. We 
can not conceive of a community of hu- 
man beings where the desire to commu- 
nicate with each other would not be felt. 
And, as in the case of a hungry man in a 
garden of fruits, even one so situated for 
the first time, nature calls into operation 
those faculties with which she has en- 
dowed him for the purpose of supplying 
his wants; so a number of human beings 
thrown together in society, having 
thoughts to communicate and desires to 
express, and vocal organs with which to 
communicate the one and express the 
other, would not long be at a loss how to 
bring these organs into active operation 
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and apply them to their intended use. language as a means of communication 


It is not to be supposed that man came 


would become manifest and an attempt 


at once into possession of a cbpious lan- | be made to hold converse with each 
guage, such as appertains to nearly every | other more understandingly by means of 


nation upon earth at the present day. 


His vocabulary at first, no doubt, was 
very limited, neither did he come at 
once into possession of all the other ap- 
pliances of a later civilization. But as he 
came at length to clothe himself and to 
live in tents and afterward in houses, and 
as society became organized, his vocabu- 
lary became more extensive and his lan- 
guage sufficient for all purposes of social 
and business intercourse. We have no 
doubt that his progress in language was 
quite equal to his progress in most other 
things. 

Supposing, then, there to have been a 
time when there was no language, let us 
inquire what were the necessary steps 
taken to form one. Men could from the 
first give utterance to shouts of joy and 
cries of distress, as also to various other 
inarticulate sounds expressive of feeling 
or emotion; these latter being also com- 
mon to the other animals, as they are 
still. These, accompanied by facial ex- 
pression, gestures, or pantomime, or all 
of these together, were the only means 
they had of communicating with each 
other before words came into use. 
This is the “natural language ” of some 
grammarians before referred to as being 
excluded by our definitions from any just 
claim to be called language. These 
sounds, however, have, some of them, 
crept in, have been given a written rep- 
resentation, and, in the grammars of 
most languages, are classed with other 
words of the same nature etymologically» 
though articulate, and called in English 
grammars “Interjections "; that is, words 
thrown in between and having no gov- 
ernment or any proper syntactical rela- 
tion to the other words in a sentence. 
In grammars of the German tongue these 
are called Die Atsriifwirter,” “the out- 


cry words : a term which even better de- 


scribes the thing signified than the En- 
glish. It would not be long, however, 
before the insufficiency of this natural 
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proper articulate sounds. What, then, 
would be the first steps toward intro- 
ducing articulate words into common 
use, and what description of words wculd 
the first ones most likely be? Without 
doubt the giving of names to sensible 
objects would be the first thing done, 
and these names would be the first 
words used. Nouns, then, were the first 
parts of speech to be invented. We say 
invented, for those words just now 
spoken of as being classed with the In- 
terjections were not invented, as we have 
seen, but come through an instinct com- 
mon to all animals. 

In the giving of names to things, what 
had man to guide him, or what led him 
to give to certain things the names he 
did rather than others? It is most nat- 
ural to suppose that he would give to 
each object a name suggested by some 
quality, property, or mode of action per- 
taining to the thing itself, and the men- 
tion of which would indicate that thing. 
If the thing to be named was an animal 
or a bird, he would most likely if pos- 
sible give ita name the utterance of which 
would produce a sound similar to the dis- 
tinctive cry of that animal or bird. For 
example, hearing such a cry as “ Cuckoo, 
cuckoo "—would not that at once sug- 
gest the name? And what more proper 
than to call the bird which says “ Whip- 
poorwill" by that name? Hearing be- 
hind him a hissing sound, a native turns 
around to see escaping through the grass 
a noxious reptile—what name would 
he give to that? We think it quite 
likely that in the first instance the ser- 
pent was called a “hiss”; for in all lan- 
guages—ancient and modern, living or 
dead—so far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, asthe name of the reptile has come 
down to us, the word contains the sibilant 
sound. And whether we say serpens in Lat- 
in, opus in Greek, snake in English, sezrA 
in Welsh, serpente in French and Portu- 
guese, Schlange in German, serpiente in 
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Spanish, or sare in Chinese, we always be- 
gin with a “ hiss,” except in the Greck, and 
there we end with that. There may be ex- 
ceptions to this rule, as there are to most 
general rules; but, if so, they are insig- 
nificant, and not of sufficient importance 
to affect it as a general principle. 

The origin not only of terms designat- 
ing sensible objects, but also of words to 
indicate certain actions or modes of ac- 
tion, those parts of speech we call verbs, 
is perhaps due to the operation of the 
same principle. Such at least was the 
opinion of Dr. Blair, who thought that 
when one kind of wind is said to 
“whistle” and another kind to “roar,” 
when falling timber is said to “crash” 
and hail to “rattle,” we may at once per- 
ceive a suggestive resemblance between 
the word and the action it is intended to 
represent. What they had to guide them 
in the invention of terms to express ab- 
stract ideas, or whether they had any- 
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| thing, it is of course now impossible to 


tell. The theory here put forth has been, 
it is true, combated by some who con- 
tend that names were given to things ar- 
bitrarily and without any reference to 
their qualities whatever. "The word 
fire, say these, might have denoted 
the substance we call ‘ice,’ and the word 
‘ice’ might have signified ‘fire’; and a 
man scorched with fire or unexpectedly 
plunged into ice might utter a cry indic- 
ative of sudden and severe pain, yet the 
cry would be the same or nearly the 
same, but the sensations of heat and 
cold are widely different.” This is 
hardly logical, for cries expressive of 
sudden and severe pain are much the 
same in all cases, without reference to 
the cause or causes which might have 
produced the pain; but to imagine 
terms invented, or names given to 
things without any ground or reason, is 
to suppose an effect without a cause. 
JAMES COULTER LAYARD. 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 


CHAPTER XII. 
RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS—(Continued.) 


JA MONG European observers Prof. 
Broussais appears to view the Mon- 
golian in the most favorable light, taking 
as the subject of his consideration the 
Chinese people as a whole,—a course 
which can not be regarded as unreasona- 
ble. He says that the Chinese nation is 
perhaps the best organized that we are 
acquainted with: it produces philoso- 
phers, theologians, and some really pro- 
found thinkers, but that their knowledge 
of the natural world, which can alone 
correct the notions of man, is imperfect ; 
and whenever the Chinese intelligence 
quits the arts in which it excels, its opera- 
tions are confined to the innumerable 
signs of a language too long for the life 
of man to comprehend, a philological 
condition whose semi-primitive form con- 
trasts in a marked degree with the ad- 
vanced synthesis of European literatures, 
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and indicates a halt in the development 
of the intellectual faculties. “Should the 
day arrive when the Chinese nation, hav- 
ing reformed its language and thrown 
aside its prejudice, shall throw open its 
cities to free communication with the 
rest of mankind and send its children to 
be educated in our capitals and initiated 
in our acquirements, the progress of the 
nation will undoubtedly be rapid and im- 
mense."* 


THE MALAY ORGANIZATION AND CHAR- 
ACTER. 

Passing now to a consideration of 
the Malayan family it may be said by 
way of introduction that this extensive 
group of tribes is related in origin to 
the negro and Mongolian types with 
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probably a prior derivation from the 
Shemitic or Aryan stock. The variations or 
shadings off from the typical Malay found 
on the peninsula of Malacca, in the Jav- 
anese, Madurese, Acheenese, ani Tagalas 
are very numerous. 

The islands of the Indian and Pacific 
oceans, from the Andamans on the east, 


to Easter Island on the west, and from | 


Formosa and the Hawaiian islands on the 


north, to New Zealand on the south, are 


largely inhabited by tribes in whose phys- 


r being usually straight and coarse, stand- 
ing quite erect when cut within two inches 
of the head. In physiognomy there is a 
similarity to the European cast of coun- 
tenance, especially in the development of 
the forehead, but the difference between 
the man of Europe and that of Southern 
Asia is distinct enough on examination. 
The head is of large average breadth, as 
| compared with its length, or mesocepha- 
lic, the occipital region being much ele- 
vated and projecting but slightly beyond 
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ical organization ana mental qualities 
Malayan characteristics abound ; but it is 
in the Malay archipelago and the pe- 
ninsula that the man is found whose or- 
ganization is the subject of our analysis, 
as there the racial type exists in the great- 
est purity. 

Like the Mongolian, the Malay is near- 
ly beardless ; the hair on the face may be 
permitted to grow long, but it is almost 
always thin; the complexion is darker 
than that of the Chinaman, being of a 
very uniform copper or reddish brown; 


the hair and eyes are black, the former. 
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the line of the neck, so that the back of 
| the head appears short and square, not 
rounded as in the Mongolian, or project- 
ing and conical as in the negro. The 
mouth is large, the jaws somewhat pro- 
| jecting, with thick but not puffy lips; the 
| nose quite flat, with nostrils well dilated ; 
the eyes are nearly straight, with eyelids 
somewhat approximating, but with less 
drooping of the upper lid than occurs in 
the Chinese ; while the face is not as broad 
as the yellow man of the North, although 
the cheek bones are wide and prominent. 
Dr. Pickering says: “The profile has 
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appeared to me usually more vertical than 
in the white race; but this may be owing 
in part to the mode of carriage, for the 
skull does not show a superior facial angle. 


MALAY SKULL, 


A more marked peculiarity, and one very 
generally observable, is the elevated oc- 
ciput and its slight projection beyond the 
line of the neck, The face in conse- 
quence, when seen in front, appears 
broader than among Europeans, as is the 
case with the Mongolian, though for a 
different reason, In the Mongolian the 
front is depressed, or the cranium inclines 
backward, while in the Malay it is ele- 
vated or brought forward.“ 

Prof. S. G. Morton thus describes the 
Malay cranium from several specimens in 
his collection: “The forehead is low, 
moderately prominent, and arched; the 
occiput is much compressed and often 
projecting at its upper and lateral parts; 
the orbits are oblique, oblong, and re- 
markably quadrangular, the upper and 
lower margins being almost straight and 
parallel; the nasal bones are broad and 
flattened, or even concave; the cheek 
bones are high and expanded; the jaws 
are greatly projected, and the upper jaw, 
together with the teeth, is much inclined 
outward, and often nearly horizontal. 
The facial angle is less than in the Mon- 
gol and Chinese."t , 

Temperamentally, the Malay organiza- 
tion is superior to the Mongolian in the 
active sense; the osseous framework is 
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bution.” 
t " Crania Americana," ed. 1839. 
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comparatively light, the bones and mus- 
cles having but moderate yet compact de- 
velopment, while the nervous system ex- 
ercises a strong influence and contributes 
to that quickness of observation and ce- 
lerity of movement for which the Malay 
peoples are generally distinguished. In- 
ferentially, the anterior or intellectual 
lobes of the brain are well developed, al- 
though the entire cranium is not as large 
as the Chinese skull, its proportions, as 
derived from the examination of sixty-six 
male specimens, being stated by Wallace 
to be: of width to length as 70 to 92; of 
height to length as 72 to 90, Their in- 
ternal capacity measured by the weight 
in ounces of sand which they could con- 
tain in the encephalic space ranged from 
60 to 9r. Mr. Wallace’s measurements 
of thirty-eight male negroes indicated : 
range of internal capacity, from 66 to 87 
ounces; ratio of width to length, 64 to 
83; of height to length, 65 to 81.* 

It should be stated that Mr. Wallace's 
Malay specimens covered a wide range of 
geographical distribution, being derived 
from races inhabiting Sumatra, Java, Ma- 
dura, Borneo, and Celebes, and indicat- 
ing, as he says, an “ enormous“ variation, 
On the Malayan peninsula we doubt not 
he would have found purer specimens of 
the family. 

In the general outline of the head the 
typical Malay indicates a relation to the 
Caucasian type, for which he is probably 
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indebted to an impression upon his orig- 
inal stock derived from Aryan or Shem- 
itic sources. The forehead is well rounded, 
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narrowing upward from the eyebrows, but 
making a large angle in profile, with a 
horizontal line. Hence the intellectual 
development in association with an active 
temperament is susceptible to civilizing 
influence in a good degree; while in orig- 
inal power it can not be said to equal the 
Mongolian, yet in manifestation it has 
shown more of the elements of executive- 
ness and enterprise in novel directions 
than the latter. There is much breadth 
between the ears, with less development 
in the temporal region, as compared with 
the Mongolian head, but there is 
relatively greater height in the 
mid-coronal parts; and the cau- 
tious and approbative faculties 
are prominent influences in the 
Malay disposition. 

The contour of the back-head 
has been already described; it 
indicates a comparatively small 
vclume of brain in the occipital 
lobes and, consequently, no great 
strength of social instinct, or of 
family affection, The negro, 
with a smaller brain, as a friend 
and father is much more atten- 
tive, kind, familiar, and affec- 
tionate. The Malay's idea of 
society appears, for the most 
part, to be founded upon his in- 
tellectual appreciation of its gen- 
eral expediency, his desire for 
protection, and the respect of 
his equals. Mr. Wallace writes: 
“When alone, the Malay is 
taciturn; he neither talks nor sings to 
himself. When several are paddling ina 
canoe they occasionally chant a monot- 
onous and plaintive song. Heis cautious 
of giving offense to his equals. He does 
not quarrel easily about money matters; 
dislikes asking too frequently even for 
payment of his just debts—will often give 
them up altogether, rather than quarrel 
with his debtor. Practical joking is ut- 
terly repugnant to his disposition, for he 
is particularly sensitive to breaches of 
etiquette or any interference with the 
personal liberty of himself or another." 

He further says that “the higher classes 
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of Malays are exceedingly polite, and 
have all the quiet ease and dignity of the 
best-bred Europeans.” In another place 
he writes: “ The intellect of the Malay 
seems rather deficient. They are inca- 
pable of anything beyond the simplest 
combinations of ideas, and have little 
taste or energy for the acquirement of 
knowledge. Their civilization, such as it 
is, does not seem to be indigenous, as it 
is entirely confined to those nations who 
have been converted to the Mohamme- 
dan or Brahminical religions.” This im- 
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pression is quite out of harmony with 
that of Sir Stamford Raffles, who says: 
“They have a regular government and 
deliberative assemblies; they possess a 
peculiar language and written character, 
can generally write, and have talent for 
eloquence ; they acknowledge a God, are 
fairand honorable in their dealings; crimes 
among them are few, and their country 
is highly cultivated; and - yet these peo- 
ple, so far advanced in civilization, are 
cannibals, upon principle and system.“ 

In fact, the character of the Malay is 
many-sided, in correspondence with his 
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probable mixture of descent and organ- 
ization; the elements of civilized and 
savage stocks are associated in his nat- 
ure. He shows on the one hand a mild, 
deaceable, industrious disposition, with 
decided talent for commercial enterprise, 
especially on the sea, and for mechanism ; 
is grateful for kindness shown him, and 
nice as regards a point of honor—no other 
class of people in India equals him in 
these respects. Europeans whotreat him 
well usually find in him a faithful and at- 
tached servant. On the other hand, he 
shows in certain relations a ferocious, vin- 
dictive nature; is merciless toward ene- 
mies and strangers, and capricious and 
passionate often toward his friends. His 
sensibility to insult or mistrust is so quick 
that he is often excited to atrocious deeds 
without good warrant for their commis- 
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sion. That state of malevolent frenzy 
which is called “running amok” from the 
word amok (which signifies to kill), is 
due to extreme excitement on account of 
supposed insult or grievance done them 
by others. When a man has determined 
upon this desperate step, he inflames 
himself still further by taking opium, and 
drawing his sharp creese, rushes into the 
street, crying “Amok, amok,” and every 
one he meets is assaulted with fury, until 
he himself drops from exhaustion, or is 
struck down. It is said that such out- 
breaks of deadly passion were rendered 
more frequent under the harsh and severe 
treatment of their old Dutch rulers, but 
under a kind and judicious Government 
they were greatly reduced, and the natives 
changed into a very different class char- 
acteristically. 
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IKE a cathedral illuminated, charac- 

ter reveals itself through many win- 
dows. Some men are more transparent 
than others, for the distributive and pen- 
etrating power of personality varies with 
individuals. Some, like the cathedral, 
are luminous with commanding beauty, 
vocal with music, and shed an atmos- 
phere of warmth and íragrance about 
them. The savor or flavor of others is 
so subtle and elusive that you can not at 
first detect it. The melody of some 
shrinking souls is so quiet that you do not 
catch it. There is no speech nor lan- 
guage ; their voice is not heard; yet their 
influence goes out through all the earth 
and their words to the end of the world. 
Some vainly seek to veil the windows and 
to shut inthe incense andthe song. They 
fancy that spirit can be caged, pent in by 
bar and bolt, by hasp and clasp of self- 
restraint and silence. But it is impossi- 
ble for one to thus stand guard over him- 
self and hide the revelation of his inner 
life. Character is self-revealing, as oint- 
ment on the hand, Solomon says, be- 
trayed itself. 


CHARACTER. 


fluence, deportment, or whatever you 
choose, will disclose itself, 

What some have termed “the magnet- 
ic sphere" of a person is this physical, 
mental, and moral atmosphere we are to 
analyze. It belongs to a person as inevi- 
tably as the light belongs to the sun, or 
odorous sweetness to an orange-grove. 

The importance of understanding all that 
goes to make up one's bearing can hardly 
be overestimated. To old or young, to 
peer or peasant, this knowledge is a key 
to success anywhere. Prepare your- 
self," says Chesterfield, *for the world as 
the athletes used to do for their exer- 
cises ; oil your mind and your manners, to 
give them the necessary suppleness and 
flexibility; strength alone will not do." 
Noble manners are not bred in moments, 
but in years, as Bishop Huntington has 
said. They come “of goodness, of sin- 
cerity, of refinement. The principle that 
rules your life is the sure posture-mas- 
ter." The bloom on the peach and the 
golden hue on the cotn come from ma- 
turity within and not through human art. 


Whether we will or not, | So we can get out of life and character 


this spiritual efflux, call it character, in- no more than we put in. The external 
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refulgence is measured by the inward il- 
lumination. 

The Eye, the Voice, the Hand, and the 
Step are four prominent windows out of 
which unconsciously or designedly every 
one’s personality shines. Windows vary 
in size and in clearness or transparency, 
and so with these avenues through which 
the soul’s life hourly pours. The prin- 
ciples that we are to examine remain the 
same in all the diversities of application. 


THE HUMAN EYE, 


The great engineer Stephenson was 
once asked the mightiest power in nature, 
and he said that it was a woman’s eye, 
for it would send a man to the ends of 
the earth, and that same eye would bring 
him home again. Some eyes are so liquid 
and deep that Emerson fitly calls them 
“ wells into which one might fal I" Others, 
he says, have no more expression than 
blueberries. Some are asking eyes, some 
assertive, some prowling, some full of 
bayonets. “The eyes of men converse 
as much as their tongues, with the ad- 
vantage that the ocular dialect needs no 


dictionary, but is understood all the 


world over. Each man carries in his eye 
the exact indication of his rank in the 
immense scale of men, and we are always 
learning to read it. The reason why men 
do not obey us is because they see the 
mud at the bottom of our eye.” 

It is said that gamblers rely more upon 
the expression of the eye of their op- 
ponent to discover the state of the game 
than upon anything else. Bushnell tells 
of a preacher he knew whose eyes were 
“six-shooters,” keen, gray, individualiz- 
ing, loaded with thought and emotion, 
and leveled directly at each hearer in 
turn. There was no special merit in the 
style or substance of his speech, but his 
penetrating eye made every one feel that 
eye-bolts were shooting surely and swift- 
ly into the very soul. Of some eyes 
Shakespeare says: 

“ They are the books, the arts, the academies 

That show, contain, and nourish all the world.” 

Brutes are kept at bay by the eye. The 
tamer and trainer govern, bya glance, 
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creatures that could easily crush them 
did they know their power. So the hu- 
man eye is at once a weapon of defense 
and assault of incomparable power. 
* Next to the voice in effectiveness," says 
Cicero, "is the countenance, and this is 
ruled over by the eyes." In Delsarte's 
system there are seven hundred and 
twenty-nine expressions of the eye, 
grouped as follows: normal, indiffer- 
ent, morose, somnolent, contemptuous, 
deeply reflective, surprised, and resolute. 
But, as in music, so here, the chromatic 
scales and gamuts of expression beggar 
all description. Darwin's work on the 
* Expression of the emotions of Men and 
Animals " is a helpful treatise.* 

The matter of facial expression is a 
copious subject, and will find fuller treat- 
ment further on. We have space in this 
paper to consider but one more of the 
avenues through which one's character 
and personality find outlet, that is 


THE VOICE. 


This is regarded by many as the truest 
index of character. The mouth has two 
thousand one hundred and eighty-seven 
well-defined phases of expression, thrice 
those of the speaking eye. The lips are 
“curved and channeled with the memo- 
rials of a thousand thoughts and im- 
pulses." In the beautiful phrase which 
Wordsworth applied to the mountains, it 
may be said the lips “look familiar with 
forgotten years," recording, as they do, 
the history of tht life of which they are 
the instrument of expression. Here, 
however, we trench on the domain of 
Physiognomy. It is the voice itself, 
rather than its mechanism, that we have 
to do with. This is "the key-stone which 
gives stability to all the rest," says Dr. 
W. M. Taylor. Effective utterance gives 
force to feeble thought, “while careless, 
hesitating, and indistinct speech will 
make the finest composition fall flat and 
powerless on the listener’s ear.” It was 
the inward life that gave the speech of 
Christ that mysterious power it had over 


* Vide Thwing’s " Drill-Book in Vocal Culture and 
Gesture,” pp. 91-171. 
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men. “Never man spake like this man,” | efflux of personal power which radiates 
they said. As was said of another, “ His | like heat from iron; which attracts and 
words were thunder because his life was | holds an audience as a magnet draws and 
lightning.” holds steel-filings.” 

As we contrast the sparkle of the eye A lecturer once asked a hearer at the 
in a vivacious, intelligent youth, with the | close of the lecture: “What did you 
vacant stare of a microcephalous idiot, so think of my train of thought?" “It 
we may set over against each other the | lacked only one thing.” “Pray what was 
indistinct, muffled, and reluctant tones of | that ?" “ Your train only needed a sleep- 
a person who is shamming, or trying to | ing-car!” A drowsy heart will inspire 
conceal truth, and the clear, clean, frank | sleepy tones, to lull, like poppy-juice, 
tones of another who speaks with the those on whom they fall; whereas an 


emphasis of conviction. electric nature makes a man a magician, 
The masterful power of Mirabeau, it is | like Antiphon at Athens, who affirmed 
said, was in his larynx. “He ruled | that he could heal mental diseases with 


tumultuous assemblies, not by the light- words, or, like the modern psychologist, 
ning of his thought, but by the thunder | who works similar marvels by a word. 
of his throat." But there was a vehe- | The fiery invectives of Burke made War- 
ment soul beating below his throat and | ren Hastings feel for the time that he was 
larynx that revealed its passionate emo- | *the most culpable being on earth." 
tion in tones that electrified an audience. | Philip of Macedon said of Demosthenes : 
Speaking of the witchery which the “Had I been there, he would have per- 
voices of certain dramatic artists possess, | suaded me to take up arms against my- 
M. Legouvé, of the French Academy, | self." 

says: "It seems as if there were a little! A glowing, ebullient nature not only 
sleeping fairy in their throat, who wakes | sets “logic on fire," producing what is 
as soon as they speak, and, touching | called elcquence, but often exerts a more 
them with his wand, kindles in them un- | commanding power over a hearer. Mere 
known powers. The voice is an invisible oratorical eloquence we can admire, an- 
actor concealed in the actor, a mysterious alyze, and criticise, but with a magnetic 
reader concealed in the reader, and serves | yocal delivery we are spell-bound in 
as blower for both." That hidden fairy | spite of ourselves. This function of the 
that sleeps in the singer, actor, or orator ; voice will be again referred to in a paper 
is emotion. Only what is z& the soul can gn « Magnetic People." 

come out of it. As Prof. Mathews justly The other two indices of character, the 
observes: “ The magnetic force must sat- hand and the step, will be considered next 
urate one's own spirit before it will flow month. E. P. THWING. 
out upon those around him—an invisible | Brookiyn, N. Y. 
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T°? most persons biography possesses | sorbed in proportion to the importance 

a charm superior to many other | attached to the performances of the per- 
kinds of literature. In following the | son under review. This is obvious in fic- 
periods of a great man's life, or even that tion, although the reader may hardly 
of an obscure but remarkable individual, ever forget that the story recounts the 
the mind of the reader is constantly on | deeds of valor enacted by an imaginary 
the alert with expectation for fresh dis- hero. Indeed there are many who would 


losures, and the attention becomes ab- prefer the narrative of a fictitious person 
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in the form of a novel to that of an emi- 
nent poet, statesman, or orator. The tribu- 
lations of “David Copperfield” have 
drawn tears of pity from the eyes of 
thousands who would manifest a very 
slight disturbance of their feelings or 
sympathies over the memory of real 
transactions, and perhaps pronounce an 
authentic biography dry and uninterest- 
ing. To those who relish the study of 
human nature, however, the case assumes 
a very different aspect. To the phre- 
nologist especially biography and auto- 
biography appear of commanding im- 
portance, and no circumstance is too 
trivial to arrest his attention, for he is 
deeply assured that every thought, word, 
and deed arises from some state and com- 
bination of the mental powers, and he is 
-vigilant at all times to penetrate the mo- 
tives of others, and to determine if possi- 
ble the faculties that produce the effects 
he is examining. 

The life of Alexander the Great is one 
of peculiar attractiveness, exhibiting the 
career of a most extraordinary man, one 
whose insatiable ambition made war and 
conquest the supreme objects of his life. 

The matters upon which we rely in the 
attempt to investigate the phrenological 
characteristics of Alexander are few, and 
their record conflicting. Critics differ 
widely respecting his character, and dis- 
pute many of the circumstances relating 
to his history. The English notes to the 
translation of Plutarch’s life of the con- 
queror often contradict the biographer, 
and other authors are cited whose state- 
ments tend very much to perplex the at- 
tention, and render a decision doubtful 
or difficult. 

The present criticism is constructed 
upon the facts furnished by Plutarch and 
his language reproduced (or, more cor- 
rectly, the English translation) with the 
admonition to the reader that he must 
not expect more than an approximation 
to the truth, since the facts in the life of 
Alexander are not related and described 
by himself, but by one who lived and 
wrote several hundred years after the 
transactions occurred and their author 
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had been buried. Allowance ought there- 


fore to be made for the biographer's state- 
ments, for it is highly probable that when 
Plutarch preserved the heroic actions of 
Philip's great son and held them up for 
the admiration of remote ages, he never 
for a moment imagined that his words 
would be tested in the phrenological cru- 
cible, nor the productions of his imagi- 
nation examined under the searching 
lens of Gall's philosophy. 

In the introduction to the life of Alex- 
ander, the biographer says: In this vol- 
ume we shall give the lives of Alexander 
the Great, and of Cæsar, who overthrew 
Pompey ; and as the quantity of materials 
is so great, we shall only premise that we 
hope for indulgence, though we do not 
give the actions in full detail and with 
a scrupulous exactness, but rather in a 
short summary, since we are not writing 
histories, but lives.” 

Alexander was born at Pella, 355 years 
B.C., and we are informed that he was of 
low stature. Plutarch says “his birth 
occurred in the month of July, and that 
he was fair, with a tinge of red in his 
face and upon his breast. The statues 
that most resembled him were those of 
Lysippus, who alone had his permission 
to represent him in marble, It seems to 
have been the heat of his constitution 
which made Alexander so much inclined 
to drink, and so subject to passion." 
From this description and other particu- 
lars stated to have been related by Aris- 
toxenus, there is satisfactory reason for 
asserting that Alexander possessed a large 
proportion of the vital, combined with 
considerable of the motive temperament, 
producing such an organization as results 
in ambition, executiveness, perseverance, 
a love of power and conquest, and the ca- 
pacity for physical enjoyment and ac- 
tivity. Plutarch expressly states that the 
conqueror was swift of foot ; and many in- 
stances are mentioned in which he played 
a conspicuous part in field sports, and he 
subjected himself to exposure and severe 
physical training. The referenceto drink- 
ing is significant, for it was this depraved 
appetite that blasted the life of Alexan- 
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der and laid him in a drunkard's grave. 
Among the first exploits of this remark- 
able youth is that recorded of his tam- 
ing the famous horse Beucephalus. The 
act itself and the surrounding circum- 
stances all appear characteristic and in- 
dicate a bold spirit as well as keen ob- 
servation. The story acquires additional 
interest from the entertaining way in 
which Plutarch tells it. He says: “When 
Philonicus, a Thessalian, offered the horse 
named Beucephalus in sale to Philip at 
the price of thirteen talents, about $12,500, 
the king with the prince and many others 
went into the field to see some trial made 
of him. The horse appeared extremely 
vicious and unmanageable, and was so 
far from suffering himself to be mounted 
that he would not bear to be spoken to, 
but turned fiercely upon all the grooms. 
Philip was displeased at their bringing 
him so wild and ungovernable a horse 
and bade them take him away. But Al- 
exander who had observed him well, said, 
* What a horse are they losing for want of 
skill and spirit to manage him!’ Philip 
at first took no notice of this, but upon 
the prince's often repeating the same ex- 
pression and showing great uneasiness, 
he said: ' Young man, you find fault with 
your elders as if you knew more than 
they, or could manage the horse better.' 
‘And I certainly could,’ answered the 
prince. ‘If you should not be able to 
ride him, what forfeiture will you submit 
to for your rashness?' ‘I will pay the 
price of the horse. Upon this all the 
company laughed, but the king and prince 
agreeing as to the forfeiture, Alexander 
ran to the horse, and laying hold on the 
bridle, turned him to the sun; for he had 
observed, it seems, that the shadow which 
fell before the horse and continually 
moved as he moved, greatly disturbed 
him. While his fierceness and fury lasted 
he kept speaking to him softly and strok- 
ing him; after which he gently let fall 
his mantle, leaped lightly upon his back, 
and got his seat very safe. Then, with- 
out pulling the reins too hard or using 
either whip or spur, he set him agoing. 
As soon as he had perceived his uneasi- 
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ness abated and that he wanted only to 
run, he put him in full gallop and pushed 
him on both with the voice and the spur. 
Philip and all his court were in great 
distress for him at first, and a profound 
silence took place. But when the prince 
had turned him and brought him straight 
back, they all received him with loud ac- 
clamations except his father, who wept 
for joy, and kissing him, said: ‘Seek 
another kingdom, my son, that may be 
worthy of thy abilities, for Macedonia is 
too small for thee.' " 

This narrative plainly indicates the 
possession of large Combativeness, in- 
spiring boldness and courage, with the 
addition of Self-esteem, producing self- 
assurance and confidence. It also 
furnishes evidence of acute powers of 
perception, in the fact that Alexander 
realized the situation of affairs and ob- 
served that the horse’s shadow caused 
him much uneasiness. He also displayed 
caution in his treatment of the horse, 
and as he was able to ride the animal suc- 
cessfully, it may also be fairly inferred 
that the organ of Weight was well de- 
veloped, which would help the horseman 
to keep his position in the saddle; this 
last idea is elsewhere confirmed. 

Another circumstance is mentioned by 
the biographer which implies well-de- 
veloped intellectual powers. “ Ambassa- 
dors from Persia happened to arrive in 
the absence of his father, and Alexander 
received them in his stead, and gained 
upon them greatly by his politeness and 
solid sense. He asked them no childish 
questions, but inquired the distances of 
places and the roads through the upper 
provinces of Asia; he desired to be in- 
formed of the character of their king, in 
what manner he behaved to his enemies, 
and in what the power and strength of 
Persia consisted. The ambassadors were 
struck with admiration and looked upon 
the celebrated shrewdness of Philip as 
nothing in comparison with the lofty and 
enterprising genius of his son." The 
above passage exhibits that sagacity 
which is the product not only of much 
intellect, but of a large head with consider- 
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able Secretiveness, conferring shrewdness, 
and Approbativeness, conferring polite- 
ness. It is also worthy of remark that 
Alexander enjoyed the benefits of edu- 
cation imparted by Aristotle and other 
eminent tutors. Such instruction as he 
received would assist in the production 
of wisdom superior to his years. 

The following quotation is equally char- 
acteristic with the last and noteworthy : 
“ He was twenty years old when he suc- 
ceededtothecrown. ‘ Demosthenes,’ said 
he, ‘called me a boy while I was in Illiri- 
cum, and among the Triballi, and a strip- 
ling when in Thessaly, but I will show 
him before the walls of Athens that I am 
a man.“ It appears from this language 
that Alexander felt his dignity assailed, 
and Self-esteem and Approbativeness 
thus offended, called forth the above 
threat, and excited Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, and Firmness, to resent the 
insult. The part of the sentence, “I am 
a man,” forcibly illustrates the mortified 
action of Self-esteem; and the identical 
words are reported as having been used 
by the Indian chief, Black Hawk, to Gen- 
eral Jackson. When Jackson attempted 
to humiliate the chief, he rejected the 
Offered indignity, and in the attitude of 
Self-esteem, replied: “Iama man.” The 
coincidence alluded to shows the simi- 
larity in the modes of action of the facul- 
ties under similar causes of excitement. 

„Powerful Self-esteem,and Love of Ap- 
probation are further attested. “It was 
not all sorts of honor that he courted, 
nor did he seek it in every track, like his 
father Philip, who was as proud of his 
eloquence as any sophist could be. Alex- 
ander, on the other hand, when he was 
asked by some people whether he would 
not run in the Olympic races (for he was 
swift of foot), answered: “Yes, if I had 
kings for my antagonists.” This instance 
is paralleled by one related by Dr. Gall, 

of a young woman in moderate circum- 
stances, who possessed such an inordinate 

amount of Self-esteem, that she would 
condescend to converse only with persons 
ofa rank superior to her own. Alexander 


would only compete with kings. Appro- 
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bativeness and prodigious Self-esteem 
would produce sucha manifestation. “He 
disliked wrestling,” probably because his 
great Self-esteem rendered the familiarity 
of his competitors obnoxious to him. 

It appears, according to Plutarch, that 
“ Alexander’s only fault was his retaining 
so much of the soldier as to indulge in a 
troublesome vanity. He would not only 
boast of his own actions, but suffered him- 
self to be cajoled by flatterers to an amaz- 
ing degree.” These manifestations are the 
offspring of Self-esteem and Approbative- 
ness, faculties that controlled their pos- 
sessor toa great extent. Under the influ- 
ence of these two powers, inflamed by Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, and strong 
drink, Alexander murdered his life-long 
friend, Clitus, who once averted a blow 
that might have slain the great warrior. 
Clitus taunted Alexander with the signifi- 
cance of his victories compared with those 
of Philip. Such a wound to Self-esteem 
was atoned for by homicide. . 

No qualities were more conspicuous in 
Alexander’s character than intrepidity and 
executiveness, indicating great Combat- 
iveness and Destructiveness. The follow- 
ing paragraph places this conclusion be- 
yond doubt. Alexander was very nearly 
being cut in pieces by the Malli, who are 
called the most warlike people in India. 
“He had driven some of them from the 
wall with his missiie weapons, and was the 
first man that ascended it. But presently, 
after he was up, the scaling ladder broke. 
Finding himself and his small company 
much galled by the darts of the barbari- 
ans from below, he poised himself and 
leaped down into the midst of the enemy. 
By good fortune he fell upon his feet; 
and the barbarians were so astonished at 
the flash of his arms as he came down, 
that they thought they beheld lightning 
or some supernatural splendor issuing 
from his body. At first, therefore, they 
drew back and dispersed ; but when they. 
had re-collected themselves, and saw him 
attended by only two of his guards, they 
attacked him hand to hand, and wounded 
him through his armor with their swords 
and spears, notwithstanding. the valor 
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with which he fought. One of them, 
standing farther off, drew an arrow with 
such strength, that it made its way through 
his cuirass, and entered the ribs under the 
breast. Its force was so great that he re- 
coiled, and was brought upon his knees, 
and the barbarian ran up with his drawn 
cimeter to dispatch him. Peucestas and 
Limneus placed themselves before him, 
but the one was wounded and the other 
killed. Peucestas, who survived, was still 
making some resistance when Alexander 
recovered himself, and laid the barbarian 
at his feet. The king, however, received 
new wounds, and at last had such a blow 
from a bludgeon upon his neck that he 
was forced to support himself by the wall, 
and there stood with his face to the ene- 
my. The Macedonians, who, by this time, 
had got in, gathered about him, and car- 
ried him off to his tent." The circum- 
stances related in the preceding graphic 
description leave no room to suppose that 
Alexander was wanting in courage. In- 
deed, his valor exceeded his discretion in 
this contest, and other cases are cited that 
announce great Combativeness, with less 
Caution. 

„When Alexander's army reached the 
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held on, however, till by great and sur- 
prising efforts he gained the opposite 
banks, which the mud made extremely 
slippery and dangerous. When he was 
there he was forced to stand an engage- 
ment with the enemy hand to hand, and 
with great confusion on his part, because 
they attacked his men as fast as they came 
over, before he had time to form them.” 
Here, as previously, we perceive great 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Firm- 
ness, and Self-esteem, not restrained by 
the exercise of proportionate Cautious- 
ness. Plutarch suggests “that his mo- 
tions seemed rather the effects of mad- 
ness than of sound sense." His motions, 
however, seem to have been the legitimate 
offspring of tremendous courage, and an 
unconquerable spirit of aggression, de- 
termined upon the subjugation of his 
enemies at almost any risk. That he was 
not prone to great imprudence—the ab- 
sence of Cautiousness—appears from the 
next quotation. Caution asserted itself 
in hesitating about the course he should 
pursue after he had stormed and subdued 
Halicarnassus and Miletus. “ After this,” 
says Plutarch, “he remained in suspense 
as to the course he should take. One 


Granicus, many of his officers were appre- | while he was for going with great expe- 


hensive of its depth, and some thought a 
proper regard to the traditionary usages 


dition to risk all upon the fate of one 
battle with Darius; another while he was 


with respect to the time should be ob- | for first reducing all the maritime prov- 
served, for the kings of Macedonia used | inces; that when he had exercised and 


never to march out to var in the month 
of Dæsius. Alexander cured them of this 
piece of superstition by ordering that 
month to be called the second Arteme- 
sius. And when Parmenio objected to 
his attempting a passage so late in the 
day, he said: 'The Hellespont would 
blush if, after having passed it, he should 
be afraid of the Granicus.’ At the same 
time he threw himself into the stream 
with thirteen troops of horse ; and as he 
advanced in the face of the enemy's 
arrows in spite of the steep banks which 
were lined with cavalry well armed, and 
of the rapidity of the river, which often 
bore him down or covered him with its 
waves, his motions seemed rather the 
effects of madness than sound sense. He 
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strengthened himself by those intermedi- 
ate actions and conquests, he might then 
march against that prince.” In this irreso- 
lution Cautiousness exercised a salutary 
influence, and on other occasions pro- 
duced a judicious regard for personal 
safety, but seems to have been less than 
Combativeness and Hope. True to his 
mental organization, even when warned 
of treachery he manifests no anxiety 
although at the mercy of one who might 
have sent him beyond this life without 
much suspicion. In such circumstances 
on the bed of helpless sickness his cour- 
age or combativeness did not forsake him. 
“Parmenio sent him a letter from the 
camp advising him ‘to beware of Philip, 
whom, he said, Darius had prevailed upon 
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to take him off by poison.“ As soon as 
Alexander had read the letter he put it 
under his pillow without showing it to 
any of his friends. The time appointed be- 
ing come, Philip, with the king's friends, 
entered the chamber, having the cup 
which contained the medicine in his 
hand. The king received it freely, with - 
out the least marks of suspicion, and at the 
same time put the letter into his hands. 
It was a striking situation, and more 
interesting than any scene in a tragedy; 
the one reading, while the other was drink- 
ing.“ Besides moderate Cautiousness and 
full Secretiveness, Friendship, Benevo- 
lence, and Conscientiousness would op- 
erate to cherish confidence and trust in 
another. 

Whotver has carefully read the life of 
Alexander and considered the extent and 
magnitude of his enterprises, will freely 
admit that he must have been a man of 
no ordinary intellectual capacity, to con- 
ceive such stupendous campaigns and ex- 
ecute them with success, “It must ap- 
pear, says the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
“that he possessed not only capacity to 
plan, but likewise to execute the greatest 
enterprises which have ever entered into 
the mind of any of the human race. He 
seems to have been given to the world by 
a peculiar dispensation of Providence, be- 
ing a man like none other of the hf man 
kind.” 

Unfortunately there are no relics extant 
of Alexander’s own compositions, except 
a few scattered remarks of sententious 
brevity attributed tohim. If history is to 
be believed, however, the splendid eulogy 
above may be deemed well merited. Plu- 
tarch quotes Alexander as saying or writ- 
ing to Aristotle: “ For my part, I would 
rather excel the bulk of mankind in the 
superior parts of learning than in the ex- 
tent of power and dominion.” “It appears 
also to me,” says Plutarch, “that it was 
by Aristotle rather than any other person 
that Alexander was assisted in the study 
of physic, for he not only loved the theory, 
but the practice, too, as is clear from his 
epistles, where we find that he prescribed 
to his friends medicines and the proper 
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regimen. He loved polite learning, too; 
and his natural thirst for knowledge made 
him a man of extensive reading. The 
Iliad he thought, as well as called, a port- 
able treasury of military knowledge; and 
he had a copy, corrected by Aristotle, 
which he called the ‘Casket copy.’ The 
love of philosophy which he was either 
born with, or conceived at an early period, 
never quitted his soul:“ It is very evident 
that such language as this ascribes un- 
common intellectual powers to their pos- 
sessor; and in connection with the whole 
story of his life it must be conceded that 
Alexander, in point of intellectual endow- 
ment, was among the favored few of his 
own or any other period. Before com- 
mencing his expedition into Persia, he 
consulted the oracle. Darius says he had 
no more money than would maintain his 
army for a month. “However, though 
his provision was so small, he chose at 
his embarkation to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of his friends ; and to one he 
gave a farm, to another a village, and to 
another the revenue of aborough. When 
in this manner he had disposed of almost 
all the estates of the Crown, Perdiccas 
asked him what he had reserved for him- 
self. The king answered, ‘Hope.’ Such 
was the spirit and disposition with which 
he passed the Hellespont. As soon as he 
had landed, he went up to Ilium, where 
he sacrificed to Minerva, and offered liba- 
tions to the heroes.“ The preceding pas- 
sage apparently indicates large Benevo- 
lence, considerable Hope, Veneration and 
Wonder. Benevolence, undoubtedly, was 
one of Alexander’s strong faculties; but 
I think we shall perceive that it would be 
more just to ascribe to him moderate Ac- 
quisitiveness and full Benevolence, act- 
ing in concert with great Self-esteem and 
Approbativeness. There are many in- 
stances reported in which he dispensed 
gifts on a scale truly colossal. That the 
conqueror possessed great Hope, is most 
reasonable to infer, for, without such a 
stimulating power, even his thirsty am- 
bition would have lingered in tranquil 
content or moderate success, notwith- 
standing the energy imparted by Com- 
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bativeness, Destructiveness, Firmness, 
and Self-esteem. There is abundance of 
testimony to assure us that Hope was 
very active. Sometimes Alexander ap- 
pears to have acted more under the influ- 


ence of his religious sentiments than the 


Intellectual powers, and it appears proba- 
ble, from all the evidence, to suppose his 
organs of Wonder and Veneration were 
both large. This being the case, and im- 
bibing, as he did, the superstitious tra- 
ditions of his countrymen, these faculties 
would, in such conditions, incite him to 
fanatical devotion and worship of the 
gods. 

"[t is certain he imputed the mur- 
der of Clitus, which he committed in his 
wine, and the Macedonian's dastardly »e- 
fusal to proceed in the Indian expedition, 
through which his wars and his glory 
were left imperfect, to the anger of Bac- 
chus, the avenger of Thebes. And there 
was not a Theban who survived the fatal 
overthrow that was denied any favor he 
requested of him." This passage proves 
the strong influence of the religious 
powers, while the intellect, otherwise 
energetic, was unenlightened by a truly 
religious philosophy. The next citation 
will assist in explaining the latter part of 
the preceding sentence: When he made 
his appearance before Thebes, he was 
wiling to give the inhabitants time to 
change their sentiments. A battle was 
fought. The city was taken, plundered, 
and leveled with the ground; thirty 
thousand were sold for slaves; six thou- 
sand were killed in the battle. It is said 
the calamities he brought upon the 
Thebans gave him uneasiness long after, 
and on that account he treated many 
others with less rigor." The generosity 
referred to was the result of Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness. His conscience 
afflicted him forthe cruelties he practiced. 
He first wounded and then endeavored to 
assuage the pain. The faculties that pro- 
duced the soldier were more energetic 
than those that constituted the philan- 
thropist; but after the animal propen- i 
sities had satiated themselves, more be- 
neficent principles of humanity suc- 
ceeded. 
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“On his days of leisure, as soon as he 
was risen, he sacrificed to the gods, after 
which he took his dinner sitting.” It 
seems certain that Alexander had large 
Wonder and considerable Veneration ; 
but, withal, it is hard to believe that he 
could quiet his conscience by inflicting 
upon Bacchus his own misdemeanors, as 
Plutarch relates he attempted. Alexan- 
der was also a believer in dreams, omens, 
and prognostications, all showing the in- 
fluence of the faculties designated. He 
made a visit to the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. Plutarch says, “ It was a long 
and laborious journey, and beside the 
fatigue, there were two great dangers at- 
tending it: the one was that their water 
might fail in a desert of many days’ jour- 
ney; and the other, that they might be 
surprised by a violent south wind amidst 
the waste of sand, as it happened a 
long time before to the army of Cham- 
byses. The wind raised the sand and 
rolled it in such waves that it devoured 
full fifty thousand men. These difficul- 
ties were considered and represented to 
Alexander; but it was not easy to divert 
him from any of his purposes. Fortune 
had supported him in such a manner that 
his resolutions were become invincibly 
strong ; and his courage inspired him with 
such à spirit of adventure that he thought 
it not enough to be victorious in the 
field, but he must conquer both time and 
space.” The activity of some of the fac- 
ulties that enter into the composition of 
this narrative, expounding the actions 
of Alexander, are justly interpreted by 
Plutarch. He explicitly indicates great 
Firmness and Combativeness, denominat- 
ing their combined action, resolution and 
the spirit of adventure. Besides these 
powers, Self-esteem, Approbation, De- 
structiveness, and Hope would contribute 
powerful support to the others. 


[Conciusion in March Number.) 


— 


THERE'8 many a trouble 
Would break like a bubble, 
And into the waters of Lethe depart, 
Did we not rehearse it, 
And tenderly nurse it, 
And give it permanent place ſu the heart. 


IN PROPORTION. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall i 


‘Thon art the nurse of virtue. 


IN PROPORTION. 


u“ W one has passed through the 
Red Sea, it doesn't seem hard 
to cross a brook.” 

The voice was sweet, and each word 
clear-cut and musical. The tone was 
convincing also. It would never occur 
to one of her hearers to question or con- 
tradict a statement made by that serene, 
lovely woman, whose white hair told of 
age with which comes wisdom, and whose 
face, placid and smiling as it was, spoke 
eloquently of varied and vital experiences 
of life. 

Her companion, young in years, still 
younger in the experiences which count 
more than years, impatient, impulsive, 
strong in desire, weak in self-denial and 
self-control, shrinking from her slight 
trouble as if it were really an ovewhelm- 
ing affliction, regarded her with reveren- 
tial wonder. To her, though the met- 
aphor was plain enough, it was a hard 
saying, and its truth one she was slow to 
learn. The two stood at the antipodes, 
yet in the path where the feet of one had 
trodden, those of the other might follow. 
It is in our failure to comprehend the 
proportíons of things that we find much 
of the misery of our lives. We are blind 
to the fact that things are to be measured 
and valued, not wholly by themselves, 
but relatively and comparatively. This 
comparison is simple enough in theory— 
in fact, it is almost instinctive—but in 
practice we fall lamentably short of our 
principles. 

The child whose doll is broken, or 
whose picnic is spoiled by a rain-storm, 
cries its young heart out over a sorrow 
and disappointment, as great as the young 
heart can possibly endure. Yet the moth- 
er's sympathy, tender and sincere as it is, 
does not for an instant consider the 
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trouble a great or vital one. The heart- 
breaking trial to the child is an insignifi- 
cant trifle to the woman, To one, life 
seems crushed and darkened by what is 
in reality, and to the other of no more 
consequence than the passing of a cloud 
over the sun, Yet the difference is 
wholly between the relative and the ab- 
solute, the positive and comparative. 

Nothing can be truer than that “each 
man thinks his own load the heaviest.” 
This may probably be accounted for by 
the fact that we can more fully feel our 
own suffering, while our natural selfish- 
ness inclines us to give it our supreme 
consideration. 

But one grand mistake lies in allowing 
our lives to be governed more by senti- 
ment and emotion than by judgment and 
reason. To think, to speak, to under- 
stand as a child in our childish days, is 
natural and legitimate enough, but when 
we become men we are reasonably ex- 
pected to put away childish things. We 
walk over wider areas; we look into re- 
moter spaces ; we have a past from whose 
accumulated experiences we can learn 
lessons for the present and the future, 
and possess an acquaintance with men 
and things which should give us a truer 
and broader estimate of both. With in- 
creased years come, or should come, 
discernment and judgment, the ability to 
analyze our personal experiences, and test 
them, not by our own emotions, but by 
the great laws which underlie all human 
life and govern every individual exist- 
ence. 

“A brook and the Red Sea.” The 
thousand annoyances of life, the little 
delays and small disappointments and 
trivial losses and slight hurts—hard to 
bear, perplexing, vexatious — what are 
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these when measured with the great 


griefs of life, those which blanch the 
hair and bow the figure; make youth old 
and age desolate? Surely, it is well for 
us to make some distinction in our com- 
plaints and regrets between those tiny 
ripples which break about our feet, and 
the tumultuous billows which submerge 
and threaten to drown us in their rush 
and roar. Vet we make even this pas- 
sage safely when it is required of us. As 
our day, so we find our strength, and, if 
we choose to have it so, our wisdom also. 

As we grow older, we smile pathetic- 
ally at our distorted and disproportionate 
views of life’s troubles, ideas gradually 
outgrown and discarded. So many mat- 


- 


| ters that disturbed and distressed us have 


vanished into thin air, hardly to be re- 
called even by an effort of memory; so 
many disappointménts which seemed ut- 
terly unendurable, have been borne long 
enough to prove them the greatest pos- 
sible blessings; so many deprivations and 
afflictions have taken from us only those 
things for whose loss we are richer; so 
many storms of weeping have but “ left 
the vision clear for stars and sun,” that 
it must be a small and stubborn soul who, 
with every passing year, can not attain 
unto greater peace, acquire greater pa- 
tience, feel greater confidence in all com- 
ing days, and find greater strength to 
bear whatever they may bring. 
CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 


HER THIRTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY. 


5 are some good points in the 
following sprightly sketch which will 
commend it to the reader. Our neighbor 
the Home Journal is responsible for its 
first appearance. ] 


AMANDA looked fresh and pretty 

this morning, with a knot of green 
leaves in her hair. She looked young, 
too, but when we had all kissed her, and 
she had thanked us for the modest gifts 
on the breakfast-table, some one chanced 
to ask, “ By the way, how old are you to- 
day, Amanda? 

“ Thirty-five,” she replied, promptly? 
“I have exactly reached middle-age, to- 
day, and stand on the summit of life. 
Now I begin my descent into the vale of 
years. 

We all laughed. Amanda could pass 
for twenty-five anywhere, if she would. 

“Do you care much about being so 
old?“ inquired Calypso, feelingly. 

* Oh, dear, no," said Amanda. Then 
she pursued in the argumentative tone 
she likes. It is commonly thought that 
an unmarried, middle-aged woman is 
the most unattractive and least pictur- 
esque object on the face of the earth. 
But I assure you half the interesting 
women have reached middle-age, if they 
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would confess it, and whatever we may 
appear to the outside world, I am con- 
vinced we are in the very zenith of our 
happiness and usefulness, too." 

Well, Amanda is more and more useful 
every day, and if she says she is happy, 
who shall dispute her ? 

“Could you develop your views a 
little? " asked Epaminondas. 

“Thank you," said Amanda, radiantly. 
“I am so glad to have an opening. I 
could preach a discourse with a dozen 
heads on the advantages of middle-age. 
The chief ones, however, are that we are, 
probably, in our best physical condition, 
and have attained a considerable measure 
of common sense.” 

* O-o-h!" gurgled Calypso, “what a 
false generalization about the health, be- 
cause you happen to be so well yourself. 
Most women lose ground every year after 
twenty. Look at me! What shall I be 
at thirty-five ? ” 

“Much better than you are now, I 
hope, principally because you will have 
more of that good sense of which I spoke. 
You know there is an insidious little 
draught from that east window, yet you 
sit with your back to it this moment, 
You have a cough, and I have not, but I 
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should not dream of sitting there, nor will 
you at thirty-five, for, if you do not sooner 
learn the necessary wisdom, you will not 
live to that age.” 

“Ah!” said Calypso, rather sulkily, 
* how weary, flat, unprofitable and stale." 

“Then,” continued Amanda, unabashed 
by criticism, “ girls from twenty to twenty- 
five want to do everything, Parties, 
balls, the theatre every other night, are 
necessary recreation. If they like walk- 
ing, they must walk ten miles. If they 
like music they must practice six hours a 
day, and that nature is indeed poor which 
has only one or two tastes. All must 
paint and carve and do Kensington work, 
and read German. Then there are the 
real duties which they must do or die. 
Of course girls deteriorate. But by uni 
by, generally between twenty-five and 
thirty, they are so reduced that they per- 
ceive their errors and begin to mend. I 
think most women with average good 
sense, reach fine condition by the time 
they are thirty-five , and ah, what a thing 
it is to be perfectly well!” 

“Yes?” asked Calypso, rather en- 
viously. l 

“Do you suppose it is real'y so very 
bad to sit in a little draught, Calypso? 
returned Amanda, solemnly. “Twenty 
years ago I read Herbert Spencer's ' Edu- 
cation.' I have forgotten it ali, except 
that he made me feel that the one un- 
pardonable sin for a girl was to sit ina 
draught." 

"How well do you feel?" pursued 
Calypso. 

“Well enough to walk all day, and 
enjoy the free, vigorous motion in the 
clear air; well enough to wake happy 
when the sun streams into my eastern 
window. I used to wake with a headache 
and a coated tongue, and had not even 
vitality enough to refresh myself with a 
sparkling cold bath. But then, poor soul, 
Í was young and had not learned how to 
live.” 

“Ah!” sighed Calypso. “You boast 
of good luck. Everybody can't be well.” 

“Not everybody, but most people. 
Common sense is the chief thing.” 
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“In what does your remarkable com- 
mon sense consist, my love?" asks the 
mother of the family, whose yea is yea, 
and who knows naught of sarcasm. 

“ Oh! in patience to wait for the best 
things, in realizing that the half is better 
than the whole, in knowing that the 
things best for other people may not be 
my best things, and in understanding my 
limitations." 

“Well, child,” quoth Epaminondas, 
“what are your limitations?" Amanda 
lifted her eyebrows. 

Dear brother, do you not see that the 
knowledge of each must have cost me a 
battle, with tears and groans, and blood 
and scars? Shall I tear open the old 
wounds for unsympathetic eyes? Suffice 
it to say, for instance, I now know I shall 
never paint a picture like Raphael, nor 
write an oratorio like Mendelssohn, nor a 
song like Burns, nor even sing one like 
jenny Lind. Do I not love Raphael, and 
Mendelssohn, and Burns, and Jenny Lind, 
as well as when I kept enviously wonder- 
ing how they did it?” 

“The hardening of the heart that 
brings irreverence for the dreams of 
youth,” murmured Calypso. 

No, my pet,” replied Amanda, softly. 
“Tt does not harden your heart to find 
that it takes more courage and power to 
serve in the ranks than you used to sup- 
pose it took to be commander-in-chief. 
The more worthily you fill your place in 
the ranks, the more immeasurable your 
reverence for the commander-in-chief, 
for you realize how far above you he 
stands. Truly, Calypso, there is nothing so 
inspiring as to do your very best, and then 
find that thousands of the most common- 
place people about you can do still better. 
It makes the universe so much fuller and 
richer than you thought." There was a 
pause; then Amanda went on. “One 
blessed thing about being thirty-five is, 
that you know more than you once did. 
At twenty, when I tried to be useful in 
the sick-room, I generally made the 
patient worse. If I wished to reform the 
erring, I began by exasperating him. My 

; Motives are no better now than they 
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were then, but | you all know 1 succeed 
better. As for enjoyment, I enjoyed 
*Buy a Broom' when I was a child, and 
now I enjoy the 'Seventh Symphony.' 
I shudder to think there was a time 
when I did not feel the attraction of the 
Mona-Lisa, and Calypso will admit that 
she is not old enough yet to understand 
the charm I find in Direr’s Melancho- 
lia.“ I always loved Shakespeare, but 
there was a time, and that not many 
years ago, when Wordsworth was a sealed 
book to me, and I have not always known 
that Emerson had any better message for 
us than Carlyle." 

“Well, Amanda," said Epaminondas," if 
you go on at this rate, consider what you 
will beatsixty. Thirty-five will not be 
the summit after all." 
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“T suppose not,” replied Amanda. 
“ Everything will be better at sixty; only 
I may not have such abounding health 
and strength, and for this year, at least, 
I mean to consider thirty-five as the very 
acme of bliss and opportunity.” 

Later in the day, when Amanda was 
not present, Calypso, who has had her 
trials, ventured to remark, “ Amanda is 
blessedly balanced, and since her lot is 
just what it is, it is a mercy that she isn’t 
very sensitive, for I suppose if she were 
she couldn’t be so contented.” 

It was the mother of the family who 
replied to her, and oh, how gentle was 
the tone in which she “snubbed ” her. I 
doubt if Calypso will ever again refer to 
sensitiveness. 

HARRIET E. PAINE. 


THE AE WEE ROOM. 


It's years sin’ last we left it—oh, sae weel's I| The simmers noo are unco blae, the winters cruel 


mind the day ! 
My hair was broon an’ bonnie then, that’s noo 


sae thin an’ grey. 

Wae's me! for a’ the years hae bad o’ W 
an’ o’ gloom, 

They've gi’eu me naethiug dearer than my ac wee 
room. 


Sae weel's I mind the wee bit hoose—the burn— 
the bonnie yaird— 

The lauchin’ o? the bairns ootbye upon the sunny 
swaird— 

The summer scents of thymey knowes an’ clover 
leas in bloom 

The breezes brocht at e'enin's to my ae wee 
room. 


It had but little plenishin’; the wa's were unco 
bare; 

But John was young, an’ I was young, an’ Love 

. was wi’ us there! 

An’ but-an’-ben my Johnnie wrocht an’ liltit at 
his loom, 

While I wad eroon the owercome in oor ae wee 
room. 


An' oh, the happy simmer e’ens for John, an’ 
bairns, an’ me! 

Sic daffin’ doon beside the burn—sic racin’ ower 
the lea 

Sic pu'in’ o' the gowans an’ the bonnie yellow 
broom 

To deck the shinin’ dresser o’ oor ae wee room! 
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cauld ; 

It’s maybe that thae twa-three year I’ve grown 
sae frail an’ auld. 

But, eh, langsyne, though snaws were deep an' 
gurly skies micht gloom, 

We aye had simmer sunlicht in oor ae wee room. 


Noo John has Jand and hooses braw, an’ mickle 
warl's gear; 

An’ we hae left the ae wee room for sax-an'- 
thretty year; 

But through them a’ I've missed the gangs he 
sung me at his Joom ; 

For Love seemed left ahint ug in oor ae wee room. 


I've missed my bonnie bairnies, for the youngest 
dee'd ere lang ; 

The eldest sailed across the seas; the bonniest 
gaed wrang. 

Oh! purses may be fu’, I trow, an’ hearts be unco 
toom. 

We'd better keept oor bairnles in oor ae wee 
room. 


There's Heaven afore us a', they say; but Heav- 
en’s ahint for me— 

The wee cot-hoose, the bonnie yaird, the burnie, 
an’ the lea. 

The dreary muir o’ cauldrife age has still a spot 
o' bloom 

The thocht o' puirtith's happy days in se wee 
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THE PAPER NAUTILUS. 


HE ocean contains an exhaustless 
supply of living creatures, the study 

of which is replete with interest, so much 
is there of strangeness and novelty in 
their structure and habits. One of the 
most interesting families of the shell kind 
is that of the cephalopods, or head-foot 


Tus Paren Nautinvs, 


animals, so called because the “arms” or 
“feet” surround the mouth, In the class 
of the mollusks the cephalopods occupy 
the highest place, and include the cuttle- 
fishes, nautili, argonauts, ammonites, all 
of which have a shell usually straight or 
curved, or coiled symmetrically. The 
nautili and argonauts only of surviving 
species have external shells. All have 
muscular arms or tentacles, and in some 
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cases these are of enormous size, as in the 
"devil-fish" or octopus, specimens of 
which are seen in our larger museums of 
natural history. Some have fins, and all 
have the power of locomotion by forcibly 
expelling water from the gill-chamber. 
They generally have two large eyes, ear 
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cavities, each containing an otolite; two 
jaws, and a fleshy, spinous tongue. The 
brain forms a ring encircling the cesoph- 
agus, seeming to indicate that its prin- 
cipal office is to preside over the ali- 
mentive function. The gills are either 
two or four in number, placed in a cham- 
ber into which water is admitted by a slit, 
and from which it is expelled through a 
“siphon " or funnel. 
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The argonaut is commdnly called the 
“ paper nautilus,” from the fragile nature 
of the boat-like shell in which the argo- 
naut floats on the surface of tranquil seas. 
The shell is not chambered like that of 
the true nautilus, but has one spiral cavi- 
ty, into which the animal can retire and 
be completely hidden. There is no muscu- 
lar attachment of this animal to the shell, 
which is said to be peculiar to the female, 
who uses it for incubation, as a nest. 
Several species are known. They have 
eight arms, two of which are expanded 
into broad membranous discs, which were 
formerly believed to be sails, and the 
other arms were regarded as oars; but, 
though the fable of their raising these 
membranes to catch the wind for propul- 
sion is given currency by the poets, it has 
long been known that the animal really 
propels itself by ejecting water from its 
funnel. When it desires it folds its arms 
retires within its shell, and sinks to the 
bottom; or, if attacked, it may quit the 
shell, and sink without it. 

The argonaut shown in the engraving 


is the female, and as seen in the water 
under favorable conditions excites much 
wonder in the new observer. The male 
is an insignificant little chap. It is said 
by the naturalist that the female, when 
she becomes lonely, takes up the little 
male for a ride in her ship, and when she 
tires of his society, she pitches him over- 
board again, to shift for himself in the 
mighty deep. 

In the tropical seas and in the Med- 
iterranean, when the water is smooth 
and the weather fine, thousands of these 
creatures dot the vast expanse. The male 
argonaut has a worm-like body, resem- 
bling the arm of a cuttle-fish, and has no 
shell and no palmated arms, and is only 
about one-eighth the size of the female. 
According to Rang, the argonaut rises to 
the surface, shell upward, turning it down- 
ward when it floats upon the water ; by 
withdrawing the six arms within the shell 
and placing the palmated ones on the out- 
side it can quickly sink, thus explaining 
why the animal is so rarely taken with 
its shell. 


TO SUCCEED AS AN INVENTOR. 


R. T. A. EDISON not long since 

had something to say in the Chris- 

lian Union about what was needed to 
make a man a successful inventor. Of 
course, he spoke from his own experience, 
and among other statements were these: 
“To succeed as an inventor,a young 
man-must have a natural taste for me- 
chanical pursuits; though not necessarily 
so much of a taste as to amount to genius. 
It has been my experience that men who 
have been successful in that line preferred: 
in their early boyhood, to work in a little 
shop, always planning and contriving on 
some mechanical device, and to do this 
to such an extent as to keep them away 
from their playfellows much of the time. 
“The inventor must have a good con- 
stitution, for, if he is successful, he will 
often have to work long hours at a stretch 
without rest. I work with my assistants 
during the night, commencing at seven 
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o'clock at night and working till eight or 
nine the next morning. I do not find this 
wearing on my health; in fact, do not be- 
lieve that anything is wearing that you 
like. 

“There must be continuity of work. 
When you set out to do a certain thing 
never let anything disturb you from doing 
that. This power of putting the thought 
on one particular thing, and keeping it 
there for hours at a time, comes from 
practice, and it takes a long while to get 
in the habit. I remember, a long while 
ago, I could only think ten minutes on a 
given subject before something else would 
come to my mind. But, after long prac- 
tice, I can now keep my mind for hours 
on one topic without being distracted 
with thoughts of other matters. 

“The reason why so many so-called 
‘inventors’ fail is because they have not 
the power of analysis, and they are not 
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practical. For instance, a man will de- 
vise a machine for a certain object. He 
makes an enormously complicated affair 
and gets out his patent. After he has ob- 
tained his patent he finds there is no de- 
mand for such a thing; that is enough to 
kill him. And, if there is a demand for 
it, his want of practicability has made the 
machine so complicated that it can not 
be made acommercialsuccess. Theonly 
test he can apply to himself when he is 
working, in order to see that he is on the 
right track, is common sense. Therefore, 
it would be well for him if he was not 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth. It 
will bea help, instead of a hindrance, if 
he has had to knock around the world 
and earn his own living, for he will have 
a better knowledge of what people need, 
and will know that the world does not pay 
for anything unless it absolutely wants it. 

„Another reason for failure is that in- 
ventors work well enough while every- 
thing goes smoothly, but give up when 
they get ‘stuck.’ That is just the time 
when one should not be discouraged; at 
such a time the inventor should bring all 
his powers of patience and perseverance 
to bear on the matter in hand. 

* For the young man who has, as I said 
in the beginning, a natural taste for me- 
chanics, such a taste as amounts to any 
enthusiasm, the prospect for success as an 
inventor is good." 
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" GOOD ENOUGH FOR HOME. — Why 
do you put on that forlorn old dress? 


asked Emily Manners of her cousin Lydia, 
one morning after she had spent the night 
at Lydia's house. 

The dress in question was a spotted, 
faded, old summer silk, which onlylooked 
the more forlorn for its once fashionable 
trimmings, now crumpled and frayed. 

*Oh, anything is good enough for 
home!" said Lydia, hastily pinning on a 
soiled collar; and twisting up her hair in 
a ragged knot, she went down to break- 
fast. 

“Your hair is coming down," said 
Emily. 

* Oh, never mind; it's good enough for 
home," said Lydia, carelessly. Lydia had 
been visiting at Emily's home, and had 
always appeared in the prettiest of morn- 
ing dresses, and with neat hair, and dainty 
collars and cuffs; but now that she was 
back again among her brothers and sis- 
ters and with her parents, she seemed to 
think anything would answer, and went 
about untidy and in soiled finery. At 
her uncle's she had been pleasant and 
polite, and had won golden opinions from 
all; but with her own family her manners 
were as careless as her dress; she seemed 
to think that courtesy and kindness were 
too expensive for home wear, and that 
anything was good enough for home. 

There are too many people who, like 
Lydia, seem to think that anything will 
do for home; whereas, effort to keep one- 
self neat, and to treat father, mother, sis- 
ter, brother, and servant kindly and 
courteously, is as much a duty as to keep 
from falsehood and stealing. 


— —— — 


DO YOU SPEAK THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH? 


OR an educational article, we present 
the JOURNAL’S young readers an ex- 
ercise in pronunciation. Some of our easi- 
est, most common words containing short 
o, the Italian a, or the third sound of v, 
are constantly mispronounced even by 
quite well educated people. 
We often hear persons ask, “ What is 
the cost of this? pronouncing the word 
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as if spelled * cawst." Often, too, names 
like Laura are called * Laury." And nat- 
ure is spoken of as “ nüchar." 


THE STORY OF DEMENTED JENNIE, 


It was one of those soft, balmy days of 
February, in the Southland, that Ada and 
Laura Foster and their guest, Clara Cross, 
having discussed and extolled their morn- 
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ing rolls, coffee, and chocolate, decided to 
walk to the forest, along the creek, where 
the quay had been prolonged to give room 
for gentlemen's yachts. f 

Each took a basket to bring any fossil 
coral or moss they might gather. Ada 
and Laura bade their mamma good-bye, 
and all joyfully walked briskly across the 
bridge, along the way they had chosen. 
A queer raft of logs was drifting down 
the stream as they passed into the open 
country, and a swarm of moths was danc- 
ing in the sunlight. Clara Cross accosted 
the tiny creatures in her soft tones, say- 
ing, “ Poor moths, you have come to offer 
yourselves a sacrifice to Jack Frost, who 
will arrive at early lamp-light.” 

Soon a cruel-faced youth driving a don- 
key appeared in view, but he did not dis- 
turb the coterie, he felt too much respect 
for the dog Asia, who calmly and decor- 
ously walked in the van. They crossed the 
street near “old Aunt Jennie’s” house, 
trying carefully to pass without attracting 
her notice. Old Jennie is a monomaniac 
upon the subject of spirits, and talks con- 
stantly of ghouls and giaours, of spirit- 
birds whose eyries are in the clouds, and 
whose songs ring full to the inner sense, 
and of spirit-spiders who spin gossamer 
webs about the souls of men which pre- 
vent their reception of truth. 

But, near the forest, they chanced upon 
the aged tatterdemalion, scrupulously 
clean, with a cochineal-colored hood upon 
her tangled head, chanting to herself, 
* What is Hebe to me or I to Hebe? 
Amlagiraffeoracamelopard? Am I not 
a Caucasian, come from Appalachian 
heights? Have I not trod Carthaginian 
sands and Asiatic shores? I have seen 
the Mandarin in his home, and the Byzan- 
tine halls have sheltered me. Why have 
I left those classic lands? Why forsaken 
even the ruins of the Athenzum and the 
Coliseum? Then I dwelt in fair Bur- 
gundy; and, sweeping past the Eliza- 
bethan shores, and the maelstrom’s whirl- 
ing depths, past the glittering lamps of the 
Aurora Borealis, guided only by the Plei- 
ades I have come hither; wherefore? to 
what good?” 
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At this moment her caged mocking- 
bird broke forth into a wild and thrilling 
song. Sheltered by a clump of magnolias 
from her view, the trio watched silently 
the aged woman who listened with awe- : 
stricken eyes to the joyful bird. When 
the last notes of the song trilled forth, 
she re-commenced her chant. “O thou 
genius who hast inspired a Mozart and a 
Mendelssohn, and that mightier Beetho- 
ven, pour into my longing soul some of 
thy wonderful art, that I may float off to 
some mission land to proclaim in song 
Gospel truths, without dogma or logar- 
ithmic creeds that foster only a frothy or 
frosty spiritual pride. 

“T should willingly teach those street 
boys, offsprings of evil, who huzza and 
hurrah at me along the quay. Willingly 
would I go into the hospitals where brutal 
men with ruined health, the refuse of man- 
kind, are gathered. But no, poor Jennie's 
rhubarb, fruits, and bouquets would meet 
only scoffing, and deeper wrong would be 
hers. For her the rural shade, whilst 
ruthlessrumorwhispers that pharmaceutic 
skill can not restore her shattered brain. 

* Modern youths, forsaking hydropathy, 
practice allopathy, and prescribe colchi- 
cum and caoutchouc dissolved in cam- 
phene. Chlorine, too, is in great demand, 
and the whole race is becoming Epicure- 
an. The old species of mankind is ex- 
tinct, and by circuitous ways the race has 
reached the grand climacteric of bitter- 
ness. Great is Diana, and I am but a 
monad, docile and long-suffering. I do 
not improvise dogmatic tirades upon the 
duty of celibacy nor dolorous sonnets in 
doggerel rhythm to excite plebeian laugh- 
ter. I have left the haunts where our 
modern Philistines throng. I reject the 
dogmas of Puseyism, and desire not the 
apotheosis of Swedenborg." 

At this moment the forlorn woman 
caught sight of the girls and the dog; 
walking quickly away, she muttered: 
"Why that canine in these peaceful 
shades? He may be docile—sometimes 
these hirsute creatures are; yet I will 
seek my verdure-shaded cottage, to dream 
upon the beautiful nature that surrounds 
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me. Here are means of culture. Far from 
the concourse of men, far from the horrid 
din of the costly display of modern life; 
far from strife for office and the jargon of 
political issues.” She passed out of hear- 
ing, and Laura, who had taken her note- 
book and jotted down the words of the 
monomaniac, drew a long sigh of relief as 
she exhibited the pages she had pencilled. 
“Pray tell me her history,” said Clara 
Cross. | 

"| have always heard,” replied Ada, 
“that Jennie, in her youth, was engaged 
to marry a professor in the University, 
who was very persistent in teaching his 
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T is remarkable, that while the ancient 
Greeks held very imperfect views of 

freedom in the State, their notions regard- 
ing the duties of citizenship were of a 
high order. In the family, the children 
were taught and trained with reference 
to those duties, and from their earliest 
years were made to understand that they 
belonged to the State. Yet the Greek 
republics were not democracies in our 
sense of the term. They were aristocr&- 
cies resting on a very narrow basis of citi- 
zenship. In Athens only about 1 in 40 
had any right to vote, and in Sparta only 
700 of the whole population enjoyed this 
privilege. Yet every one knows how 
diligently Spartan and Athenian parents 
trained their boys for the duties of citi- 
zens, and with what grand and ennobling 
ideas of public service they inspired 
them. 

We have the true democratic idea of 
man's equality with his fellow; with us 
every citizen is a sovereign, and the train- 
ing of our children should distinctly and 
constantly aim to prepare them for the 
high responsibilities of freemen and sov- 
ereigns in a free State. The duties and 
rights of citizens should be instilled into 
their minds from their early boyhood, till 
they were ready to take leave of the pa- 
rental roof to act in wider fields. 

Need any one be told that, strange and 
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affianced the correct pronunciation of 
words. When dressed for the bridal she 
suddenly broke into ravings such as we 
have heard to-day. She is harmless, and 
keeps house alone, guarded only by a par- 
rot who talks as absurdly as she; he always 
warns her of approaching footsteps, when 
she bars her doors, allowing only a few 
well-known women and girls ever to pass 
her portal." 

The little party quickly tossed their 
gathered moss into the baskets and went 
home. Laura embalmed Jennie’s story in 
a sonnet, but gave her manuscript to me. 

AMELIE V. PETIT, PH.M. 
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GOOD CITIZENS. 


inexcusable as it is, this kind of instruc- 
tion and training is rarely thought of in 
American families, and but slightly in our 
schools? Is it not a most discreditable 
and incongruous fact that our boys grow 
up with scarcely an idea of the duties and 
responsibilities which are to rest upon 
them as citizens? Have we a totally dif- 
ferent race of mothers from that of the 
old Spartan matrons who charged their 
boys to return with their shields upon 
them, and who wrought into the texture 
of their souls the grand idea that they. 
belonged not to the fireside of home, but 
to the camps and battle-fields of the 
commonwealth? Why is it that so few 
young men come forth from our homes 
breathing the inspiration of heroic self- 
consecration to the public welfare, or 
even knowing with any clearness the re- 
lation they sustain to the country that 
gave them birth or the institutions that 
protect and bless them ? 

The radical defect is doubtless in family 
education and training. The idea that 
boys are to be taught and qualified to 
serve the community and uphold and 
strengthen its institutions, seldom exerts 
any molding power in the midst of the 
sordid, selfish, and narrow conversations 
and plans of our average homes. The 
value of riches, the charms of beauty, the 
importance of getting on in the world, 
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and similar themes, are ever present, but 
not the thought that each one is a con- 
stituent part of this great and noble 
country, having a part to perform, duties 
to discharge, responsibilities to sustain as 
citizens, upon which the nation's great- 
ness, true growth, and glory depend. 
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take office, draw salaries, wield influence 
and power, but we do lack men who have 
diligently studied and practiced the vir- 
tues, the wisdom, the enlarged public 
spirit, the devotion to the common weal, 
and the ardent love of free institutions, 
which constitute the genuine American 


We have no lack of men willing to | citizen. 
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T is appropriate to make some mention | known in American agriculture and dairy 
of the death of a gentleman so well | interests as Mr. Willard. This event oc 
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curred suddenly on the 26th of Oct., 1882, 
at his residence, Apple Hill Farm, near 
Little Falls, New York. He was born in 
Herkimer County, N. Y., in 1820, prepared 
himself for the practice of the law, which 
he entered in 1848, but about the year 
1850 abandoned it for farming, buying the 
farm which he conducted till his death. 
In 1855-6 he organized the Farmers’ Club 
of Little Falls, one of the first in the coun- 
try. As secretary of the club he published 
his first work, Essays and Discussions 
in Agriculture,” in 1859, and in the same 
year wrote for the New York Agricultural 
Society a pamphlet on cheese dairying in 
Herkimer County. From 1858 to 1861 
he was editor of the Herkimer County 
Journal, and from 1860 to 1862 canal col- 
lector at Little Falls. In the latter year 
his work on the associated dairies of New 
York was issued by the State Agricultural 
Society. From 1864 to 1868 he edited 
the agricultural department of the Utica 
Herald. 

In the organization of the American 
Dairymen’s Association he was one of the 
leading workers, and in 1866 he traveled 
extensively in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, and Switzerland in the interest of 
the Association, to observe the various 
methods of dairying. The results of his 
investigations were published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, 
and produced great improvement in the 
manufacture of American cheese. In 1869 
he was employed by the Royal Agricult- 
ural Society of England to write on dairy 
Matters, and in the same year he became 
editor of the dairy department of the 
Rural New- Yorker. In 1870 he organized 
the New York State Dairymen's Associa- 
tion, of which he was President until he 
insisted on resigning. In 1871 he pub- 
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lished * Practical Dairy Husbandry," and 
in 1876 he brought out his Practical 
Butter Book," both of which works have 
become standard authorities. As an edi- 
tor and writer on agricultural topics Mr. 
Willard became most widely known. He 
was also much sought for as a spcaker at 
agricultural clubs and fairs, and especially 
at dairy conventions. His summaries and 
analyses of the vast business of dairying 
in this and other countries, his views of 
the markets, and his accounts of his own 
and other men's experiments have done 
a great deal to extend a knowledge of 
the best methods of dairying. He was a 
gentleman of refined and cordial manner, 
exhibiting at once the polish of education 
and the aptitude of practical experience. 
His writings are characteristic of the 
man, bcing marked by caution, accuracy 
and remarkable perspicuity of statement, 
In style they are ever genial and yet dig- 
nified in phraseology, and always ex- 
ceptionally accurate. 

As well shown by the portrait, Mr. Wil- 
lard was highly organized; his features 
were symmetrical and smoothly moulded ; 
his brain much above average in the 
size and harmony of its proportions. The 
mental temperament predominated, his 
strong intellectual faculties ever disposing 
him to the avocations of the student, 
observer, and thinker. He was a rapid 
executant, promptly conceiving methods 
of action, promptly appreciating what was 
needful in a given situation, and thor- 
ough-going in every undertaking. Orig- 
inally endowed with a good vitalorganism 
his mental energy, nevertheless, tended 
to overdoing, and we think that his death 
was hastened several years by undue nerv- 
ous activity, which too soon had drained 
the resources of his nutritive system. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


A YEAR renew'd, the thought renews 
Of time’s perpetual flight ; 

Beyond its bounds extends our views 
To regions out of sight. 


Time bears unnumbered myriada on, 
Nor leaves behind their trace ; 

And we shall go as they have gone, 
And others take our place. 


Time deals us hours and days to use, 
And notes how we improve ; 

But every day and hour we lose 
Is registe;'d above. 


But time shall end, to cach how soon 
Before its final close ; 

Some rest at dawn, and some at noon, 
Aud some at eve repose. 
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MORALITY AND HEALTH. 


TS strive for perfect health should be 

the first duty of a Christian. An 
earnest writer in the Alpha says: “Some 
one may demur at this and put a Christian 
character at the helm, but I maintain that 
we can not have the dest Christian char- 
acter without good health. Again, you 
may revert to some sick friend of yours 
who is so resigned to her lot, so sweet, so 
gentle, so lovely on her sick-bed. You 
envy her her heavenly frame of mind; 
would almost be willing to be sick your- 
self for the sake of making the same ac- 
quisition. Ah! but it is not the suffering 
which makes your friend so lovely. It is 
because she has learned to be patient 
with it. Ithink in every case of confirm- 
ed invalidism, where this happy resigna- 
tion exists, could its developing process 
be shown it would be found that, previous 
to its attainment, the person had passed 
through a dark season of discontent, and 
perhaps fretfulness at the hard lot which 
only through strong effort was finally over- 
come. There is enough in the conflict- 
ing, stirring elements of the world todisci- 
plinethe character if sickness nevercomes, 

The notion is prevalent that sickness 
is sent as a special dispensation of Provi- 
dence, but that is a very unphilosophical 
notion. Good health is the result of our 
obedience to God's laws, and disease is 
the result of disobedience of God's laws. 
The following story is to the point: 

* * An honest deacon, living in ——, fre- 
quently held a discussion with a physician 
belonging to the same religious society— 
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the deacon declaring that all pains and dis- 
eases were produced by the mysterious 
ways of Divine Providence, and the doc- 
tor as sturdily declaring that they were 
produced by mankind themselves, by 
violating the laws of health. One even- 
ing the deacon ate heartily of buck- 
wheat-cakes and sausages, and was seized | 
during the night with a severe fit of colic. 
He sent for the doctor, who very prompt- 
ly refused to go, sending him word that 
if God thought proper to afflict him, 
providentially, with the colic, it was his 
duty to grin and bear it and not com- 
plain; at all events, he thought it was 
not his place to give medicine that would 
interfere with the operations of Provi- 
dence! Inan hour or two the servant 
returned, declaring that his master could 
live only a short time if he did not obtain 
relief; and the physician, knowing that 
God's laws were just and inexorable, and 
that He would not suspend them to re- 
lieve a thousand deacons, thought his 
brother had been punished enough for 
his folly, and concluded to try the effect 
of a little medicine. As he entered the 
room he saw, at a glance, the nature and 
cause of the difficulty, and giving him a 
small quantity of tartar emetic, he soon 
found relief. The worthy deacon learned 
from sad experience to recognize God's 
laws for man's physical as well as man's 
moral government.’ 

* Do not let us make a pack-horse of 
Providence to carry blame that should 
rest on human shoulders." 
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MAKING A NEW STOMACH. 
PROF. THEODOR BILLROTH AND HIS BOLD SURGERY. 


Win a few years the treatment of 
diseases has made advances of con- 
siderable importance, not so much in the 
matter of medication as in the introduc- 
tion of new forms of surgical and me- 
chanical treatment. One of the most 
conspicuous of these advances is the appli- 
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cation of the surgeon’s knife to pathologi- 
cal conditions of the digestive organs, 
which were until within two years re- 
garded necessarily fatal or incurable. 
For instance, that dreaded evil, cancer 
of the stomach, has been shown to lie 
within the province of good surgery, 
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and a timely operation will be likely to 
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The first operation Dr. Billroth per- 


afford the sufferer the much-longed-for | formed was on a woman forty-three 


relief and cure, The cancerous growth 


years old, who for some time had been 


usually forms near the pylorus, or lower | troubled with disturbances of the digest- 


opening of the stomach, and often affects 
also the duodenum, or intestine into which 
the pylorus opens, and its effect besides 
that of acute pain is the diminution of 
nutritive supply to the body, because of 
its serious interference with the process 
of assimilation, 

The surgeon to whom the credit must 
be awarded for first demonstrating that 
living human stomachs may be operated 
upon successfully for the removal of 
cancer is Theodor Billroth, of Vicnna. 


Fig. 2.—A, main incision; P, separation of the duodenum; P, S. the 
diseased part with Pylorus ; d, the duodenum; M, the stomach ; c, 
the esophagal entrance; L, L, the first threads inserted. 


By an incision eleven centimetres in 
length he opened the abdomen of a per- 
son suffering from a morbid tumor, un- 
covered the stomach, and excised the de- 
ceased parts of the digestive pouch which 
were fourteen centimetres (about 5.5 
inches) long and twenty centimetres 
(nearly eight inches) in circumference. 
Prof, Gussenbauer had ten years before 
shown by experiments on animals that 
the stomach might be resected without 
special disadvantage to the act of di- 
gestion, and two years before Billroth's 
operation, one of the most celebrated 
French surgeons, M. Péan, had under- 
taken a similar one, as had also Dr. 
Rydygier in Culm in 1880, but in both 
cases the result was fatal, 
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ive organs and who ejected the greater 
portion of a meal half an hour or so 
after she had taken it; finally she could 
not take anything but sour milk into the 
stomach without experiencing great dis- 
tress. Her strength had become greatly 
reduced, and her debility and loss of flesh 
indicated the near collapse of the whole 
organism. The cause of all this was a 
cancer. 

In Fig. 2 we have an illustration of the 
method of the operation, according to 
the very interesting account 
given by Dr. Anton Woelfler, 
assistant physician of the 
Vienna surgical clinic, in 
“ Resections of the Carcino- 
matous Pylorus," published 
by W. Braumuller, 1881. 

The whole plate represents 
a discased stomach, the af- 
fected portion lying between 
Dand S. Before beginning 
the operation the stomach 
was cleansed with warm water, 
about fourteen litres (about 
fifteen and one-half quarts) 
being used with the aid of a 
stomach pump. The opera- 
tion commenced with the in- 
cision, as already stated. From the stom- 
ach the part P L S was removed, the end, 
d, of the duodenum was then attached to 
the opening of the stomach, which was 
reduced mechanically by incision as 
shown in Fig. 3, and closed by sutures of 
carbolized silk threads (4, 4, Fig. 2 and 
Fig. 3, a, 6,4, e). The result was a new 
and well-formed stomach. On the first 
day following the operation nothing but 
bits of ice were given to the patient to 
reduce the feverishness; on the second 
day she received sour milk, later sweet 
milk, and still later on cocoa, tea, wine, 
eggs, biscuit, and meat. In eight days 
the abdominal wound was quite healed 
over, and on the twenty-first day the 
patient discussed with a good appetite a 
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veal cutlet and the next day a beefsteak. 
On the twenty-third she left the hospital. 
In the course of the following weeks the 
general state of her health had greatly 
improved and she moved about as for- 
merly. 

Several other operations analogous to 
this, made later in the same clinic, ter- 
minated fatally for want of sufficient 
endurance or vital stamina on the part of 
the patients. Dr. Woelfler writes in ref- 
erence to the above related case, that three 
months after the operation the woman 
was enjoying an excellent appetite and 
able to digest any kind of food. Later 
we have since learned she was taken sick, 
probably because of too much confidence 
in her restoration and indiscreet habits 
of eating, and died; the cancerous 
malady showing itself as a constitutional 
affection. She, however, did not experi- 
ence as much pain as before, and her term 
of life had been prolonged by the operation 


- and it had been conclusively shown that 


such deep surgical operations are justified 
as not directly endangering life, and that 
they can re-establish the normal functions 
of the organism. 

Professor Billroth, whose portrait ac- 
companies this brief account of a most 
wonderful accomplishment, was born 
April 26, 1829, at Bergen, on the island of 
Rigen. After having passed through a 
course of collegiate training, he studied 
medicine and surgery at different univer- 
sities and was appointed assistant to the 
celebrated Professor Langenbeck at Ber- 
lin, establishing himself there as Demon- 
strator in Surgery in 1856., The year 1859 
found him in the place of Professor of Sur- 
gery and Director of the Surgical Clinic at 
Zurich in Switzerland. In 1867 he was 
called to a professorship at the University 
of Vienna, where he is now and enjoying 


the reputation of one of the most bril- | 


liant stars in European medical science. 
Professor Billroth is not only great in the 
field of surgery, but he is also an active 
writer and teacher in microscopic anato- 
my and general pathology, and has done 
much to improve the hospital system. His 
work on general pathology and therapy, 
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which has run through many editions, 
contains in a series of fifty lectures a 
great deal of very interesting material for 
study. His “ Investigations of Traumatic 
Fever and Accidental Wounds,” Berlin, 
1861, and also his “Forms of Vegetation 
of the Coccobacteria Septica,” Berlin, 
1874, may well be considered as the 
pioneer announcements in literature of 
Lister's method of treating wounds. 
He was the editor of the collective work, 
“Surgical. Clinic,” 1860-1870, published 
in 1872; “Experiences in the Field of 
Practical Surgery," in 1874; "Surgical 
Letters from a Field Ambulance at Weis- 


Fig. 3.—a, b, the seam made between the duodenum,d 
and the stomach, M ; b, e, seam on the stomach; P, 
new opening between stomach and duodenum. 


senburg and Mannheim," and also of a 
voluminous manual of general and special 
surgery, published in co-operation with 
Professor Pitha at Vienna. Last year he 
published for the benefit of the Associa- 
tion of the Red Cross at Vienna his ex- 
cellent manual on nursing, the valuable 
contents of which as well as the easy and 
pleasant style in which it is written, 
make it of very superior value to society, 

The main principle which is distinctly 
set forth in all of Billroth's books is that 
surgery can not be separated from the 
practical study of the internal and general 
processes of the human body, since disease 
of the external parts must always be re- 
lated to affections of the internal organs. 
The old Indian Sanscrit work, “ Ayur 
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Veda,” (Life Knowledge), by Susrutas, 
claims that true therapeutics is a study 
of the whole being, and compares the 
physician who lacks the knowledge of 
surgery to a bird without wings. The 


new medical schools are slowly returning 


to that old principle, and the energetic, 


progressive, and creative spirit of Profes- 


sor Billroth has contributed much toward 
that return. 


MASSAGE, OR HAND TREATMENT. 


A WRITER in the Michigan Medical 
News epitomizes this method of 
treating some diseases in the following 
manner: 

„Massage, from the Greek masso (I 
knead or handle), is a term now gener- 
ally accepted to signify a process of treat- 
ment usually applied with the hands, such 
as friction, kneading, manipulating, roll- 
ing, and percussing the external tissues of 
the body, either with some curative or 
palliative object in view. Its application 
should in many instances be combined 
with passive, restive, or assistive move- 
ments, and these are often spoken of as 
the so-called Swedish movement cure. 
There is, however, an increasing tendency 
on the part of scientific men to have the 
word massage embrace all the varied 
forms of manual therapeutics, for the 
reason that the word ‘cure,’ attached to 
any form of treatment whatsoever, can 
not always be applicable, inasmuch as 
there are many maladies that preclude 
the possibility of recovery and yet admit 
of amelioration. 

“According to the requirements of indi- 
vidual cases, massage may be of primary 
importance or of secondary importance, 
of no use at all, or even injurious. Con- 
cerning the extent of its usefulness, it 
may with safety be said that, at tolerably 
definite stages in one or more classes 
of affections in every special and general 
department in medicine, evidence can be 
found that it has proved either directly 
or indirectly beneficial, or led to recovery, 
sometimes when other means had been 
but slowly operative, or apparently had 
failed altogether. In view of these facts, 
it need hardly be said that those who 
would properly understand and apply 
massage should be familiar not only with 
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the natural history of the maladies in 
which massage may be applied when left 
to themselves, but also with the course of 
these affections when treated in the usual 
approved methods, so that improvements 
or relapses may be referred to their prop- 
er causes, Moreover, they should know 
something about the methods of others, 
who have any claim to respectability in 
their manner of applying massage, so as 
to compare them with their own. And 
yet all these qualifications may fail if the 
operator has not in addition abundance 
of time, patience, strength, and skill, ac- 
quired by long' and intelligent experi- 
ence. 

“The subdivisions under which the va- 
rious procedures of massage have been de- 
scribed can all be grouped under four 
different heads, viz., friction, percussion, 
pressure, and movement.  Malaxation, 
manipulation, deep rubbing, kneading, or 
massage, properly so called, is to be con- 
sidered as a combination of the last two. 
Each and all of these may be gentle, mod- 
erate, or vigorous, according to the re- 
quirements of the case and the physical 
qualities of the operators. Some general 
remarks here will save repetition: 1. All 
of the single or combined procedures 
should be begun moderately, gradually 
increased in force and frequency to their 
fullest extent desirable, and should end 
gradually as begun. 2. The greatest ex- 
tent of surface of the fingers and hands of 
the operator consistent with ease and effi- 
cacy of movement should be adapted to 
the surface worked upon, in order that no 
time be lost by working with the ends of 
the fingers or one portion of the hands 
when all the rest might be occupied. 3. 
The patient should be placed in as easy 
and comfortable a position as possible, in 
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a well-ventilated room, at a temperature 
of about 70? Fahr. 4. What constitutes 
the dose of massage is to be determined 
by the force and frequency of the manip- 
ulations and the length of time during 
which they are employed. A good ma- 
nipulator will do more in fifteen minutes 
than a poor one will in an hour, just as an 
old mechanic, working deliberately, will 
accomplish more thas an inexperienced 
one working furiously. Friction has been 
described as rectilimear, vertical, trans- 
verse or horizontal, and circular. It has 
been stated, and very properly, that rec- 
tilinear friction should always be used in 
an upward direction, from the extremities 
to the trunk, so as to favor and not retard 
the venous and lymphatic currents. But 
a slight deviation from this method I 
have found to be more advantageous, 
for though in almost every case the 
upward stroke of the friction should be 
the stronger, yet the returning or down- 


ward movement may with benefit lightly 


graze the surface, imparting a soothing 
influence, without being so vigorous as to 
retard the circulation, and thus a saving 
of time and effort will be gained. The 
manner in which a carpenter uses his 
plane represents this forward and return 
movement very well. Transverse friction, 
or friction at right angles tothe long axis 
of a limb, is a very ungraceful and awk- 
ward procedure. It has been introduced 
on theoretical considerations alone, and 
may with safety be laid aside, for the 
method already spoken of, together with 
circular friction, will do all and a great 
deal more than rubbing crosswise on a 
limb can do." 

As an illustration of massage applied, 
wequote an English physician, Dr. J. M. 
Granville, who states, as the result of long 


| experience and careful study of this sub- 
ject, the following: 

* t, I have rarely failed, in a fairly large 
number of cases, many of them of several 
years' standing, to bring the cerebro-spi- 
nal and sometimes directly, at others in 
secondary circuits, the sympathetic gan- 
glia under control, by the application of 
my percuteur [instrument used in percus- 
sion] over, or in mechanical relation, 
through the adjacent tissues, with those 
ganglia. 2. I have in no instance failed 
to produce activity of the bowels, even in 
cases of previously obstinate constipa- 
tion; and in many instances I have suc- 
ceeded within a short period of restoring 
the periodic evacuation of their contents 
without recourse to drugs. This success 
alone places the method on a footing of 
value in daily practice. 3. I can now, as 
the result of my recent experiments, prop- 
agate the vibrations I produce along the 
trunks and into the branches of most of 
the principal nerves from centers of ori- 
gin, or call them into action reflexly 
through the different nerves connected 
with those centers. In limited paralysis, 
and even in circumscribed sclerosis, this 
percuteur isofthe highest therapeutic pow- 
er. 4. Ican nearly alwaysarousetorpid cen- 
ters to action, and thus pave the way for 
their restoration to states of normal ac- 
tivity. Since it is physiologically certain 
that nutrition depends on exercise, and 
every part of the organism feels in pro- 
portion as it works healthily, it is a great 
thing to be able to act thus directly on 
the nerve-centers, which are the seat of 
energy. 5. [can subdue the exaggerated 
reflex irritability of revolting subordinate 
centers and replace them under the con- 
trol of the higher centers, even in cases 
of lateral sclerosis." 


*- 
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INDIGESTION AND DISEASE. 


"HE important relation of indigestion 
to many diseases which people suffer 
is not sufficiently realized. Difficulty in 
breathing, occurring spontaneously, as on 
slight exertion, may be caused by indi- 
gestion. Asthmatic paroxysms in those 
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disposed to such attacks are frequently 
brought on by the same cause. Many of 
those who suffer greatly from asthma 
; may nearly or quite escape from attacks 
of the disease by the adoption of a care- 
fully regulated diet which shall insure 
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the complete digestion of the food. Per- 
sons who in vain have traveled from one 
end of the continent to the other, to find 
a place where they would be exempt from 
asthmatic attacks, have finally found re- 
lief at home by carefully regulating their 
diet. 

Indigestion causes alterations in the 
general nutrition of the body, which are 
manifested in various ways, among which 
are the following: Anzmia, or a depraved 
state of the blood, involving a defi- 
ciency of the red globules of the blood, 
and causing persons thus affected to be 
unnaturally pale, especially about the 
lips; decay of the teeth; grayness of the 
hair; excessive liability to inflammation, 
from slight causes, of the mucous mem- 


branes, especially the eyes and throat; 


to which may be added, in cases of those 
predisposed to such affections, liability to 
gout and rheumatism, and affection of 
the lungs or kidneys. Consumption has 
frequently been regarded as due in many 
cases to long-continued derangement of 
the digestion, whereby the general nutri- 
tion of the system had become impaired. 
Premature grayness of the hair may fre- 
quently be due to indigestion, and if the 
indigestion is removed, and a healthy 
condition of the digestion brought about, 
the hair may, in some instances, become 
restored to its original color. It is much 
better to seek a restoration of color in 
this way than by using “hair restora- 
tives," which injure the hair, and some- 
times poison the whole system. The 
alarming prevalence of the decay of teeth 
among our people, both old and young, 
is probably largely due to indigestion. 
The inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the throat, known as “clergy- 
man's sore throat," is a product of indi- 
gestion, and the removal of the cause by 
the adoption of a suitable dietary, exer- 
cise in the open air, and observance of 
the laws of health generally, will be the 
best treatment for it. 

Indigestion is the cause of various al- 
terations in the skin manifested by gen- 
eral coldness or chilliness, especially of 
the extremities, by changes in its color 
or texture, which may be earthy or sallow 
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in tint, or dry and coarse, and by various 
eruptions, among which are the well- 
known eczema, acne, impetigo, and nettle 
rash. Most of the cases of skin disease 
affecting children are best treated by at- 
tention to the diet, making the diet easily 
digestible, and sufficiently limited to in- 
sure complete digestion. 

The causes of indigestion may be due 
to the food or the condition of the stom- 
ach. The food may be defective in qual- 
ity. There may be excess or deficiency 
of the normal ingredients, saccharine, 
starchy, albuminous, or fatty, or some of 
the naturally indigestible materials which 
form a part of all food. The food may 
be introduced in an indigestible form on 
account of defects in the cooking of it, 
or imperfect mastication, or from its hav- 
ing undergone putrefaction or fermenta- 
tion, which arrests the functions of the 
stomach. Imperfect mastication of food 
is a very common cause of indigestion 
among Americans. A large part of our 
people eat in a hurry, and swallow their 
food before it has been thoroughly mas- 
ticated and mixed with the saliva of the 
mouth. Warm, new bread and pies are 
especially hurtful when hastily eaten. 
Eating too much is probably the most 
common of all causes of indigestion. 
The secretion of the gastric juice in the 
stomach seems to be proportioned to the 
amount of material required for the nour- 
ishment of the system. Food taken in 
excess of this amount acts as a foreign 
substance undergoing fermentation and 
putrefaction, and occasioning much dis- 
turbance in the system. 

Much may be done for the cure of in- 
digestion by eating very abstemiously of 
suitable food, thoroughly masticated, tak- 
ing exercise in the open air, breathing 
pure air, and observing the laws of health 
generally. The amount of food should 
be reduced until the quantity is reached 
which the stomach can digest without 
evincing any symptoms of indigestion. 
This amount may, in some cases, be 
found to be one-third or one-half of the 
quantity usually eaten by those suffering 
from indigestion. 

* HENRY REYNOLDS, M.D. 
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HOW THE BRAIN DUES REST. 


[o DrroRS OF PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL:—In your January Number 
there appears an article from a corre- 
spondent, criticising the well-known fact 
of “ Brain-Sleep "; and expressing some 
very remarkable ideas on Physiology. 

It is evident that our friend has some- 
thing to learn of that extremely interest- 
ing science, Modern Physiology, or she 
would not attempt to discredit facts too 
well known to bein doubt. A perusal of 
Flint's “ Text-Book," or Michael Foster's 
“Handbook” on the subject, would 
make the matter clear. 

Nothing is better settled than tliis, 
that every function of the body is carried 
on by the wearing out of tissue-cells ; that 
is, that each cell, say of the brain, has its 
own work to do, the production of nerve- 
force—thought, for example—and this 
work soon wears it out, the cell lasting, 
perhaps, only a few hours, after which it 
becomes- senescent and feeble. From 
time to time, each in its turn, the aged 
cells die, are broken down, and carried 
out of the body by the sewerage mechan- 
ism, the excretions ; new cells growing up 
to take their places in the economy. 
While any organ is very active, these 
effete, moribund cells are apt to accumu- 
late faster than new cells can be produced: 
hence when these senescent elements be- 
come sufficiently numerous, they tend to 
clog the wheels of life, and their presence 
is a hindrance to those cells which are 
capable of working. Functional activity, 
then, perforce slackens, the active cells 
becoming less numerous, we have what is 
known as “ weariness " or “ fatigue," which 
is merely Nature's call for all hands totake 
a" rest," during which, the new cells re- 
place the old, and the body regains its 
normalstate. If we could do without rest, 
our body would be an example of that old 
fallacy, * perpetual motion." 

Sleep may be defined as “the cessation 
of the functions and activity of the brain," 
and all parts of the body share in this 
inactivity, directly or indirectly. The most 
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exaggerated example of bodily and brain 
rest is " hibernation," when for months 
the heart beats only a feyr times per hour, 
and breathing is almost imperceptible. 

In our nightly sleep, however, the 
changes are less, being merely due to 
exhaustion of the tissues generally, but 
especially those of the brain. The pulse 
and respiration are slower, and the inter- 
nal muscular tissues are more or less at 
rest, the voluntary muscles, as a rule, 
being entirely so. Secretion is almost 
nil, while all tissue changes, and the 
animal heat, are lessened, as might be 
expected. 

Experiments show that our brains are 
comparatively bloodless during sleep, that 
is, comparatively “dead” or “lifeless,” 
if you choose to say so. Our deepest 
sleep comes at the end of the first hour, 
showing that the brain activity takes a 
certain time to quiet down. 

During infancy, when the body has noth- 
ing to do but to grow, and the waste of 
the body is merely that due to the 
metabolic processes of nutrition, we ac- 
cordingly find life to be made up of eating 
and sleeping only. 

In adult years one-third of our time 
should be passed in sleep, while in old 
age, when repair is slow, more time is 
required for sleep, hence we find that 
many of the cases of extreme old age 
have been those where the later years of 
life were almost entirely passed in bed. 

During sleep, the kidneys excrete less 
uric and phosphoric acids, proving that 
nerve-tissue disintegration is lessened at 
that period. The converse is seen in 
diseases of these organs, when the waste 
products accumulate in the blood, from 
their incapacity to throw them out. Un- 
der these circumstances, we have a mor- 
bid drowsiness, as if nature desires more 
sleep, so that, the general waste being 
lessened, the kidneys may have more 


| time to get rid of the “ back work " which 


has accumulated for them to do. 
In cases of insanity, again, we see the 
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effect of too much blood on the brain; 
here the organ can not become bloodless 
enough to rest, so we have the familiar 
“insomnia.” Alienists well know that 
one of the most favorable symptoms, in 
mania, is the gradually returning power 
to sleep. This “insomnia” also aids in 
keeping the insane so thin and ill-nour- 
ished as they notably are. 

In China, criminals are sometimes ex- 
ecuted by deprivation of sleep, dying in 
horrible suffering, with mania, in nineteen 
to twenty days. à 

Let us remember that all the body takes 
its sleep, but some people find difficulty 
in seeing when the heart sleeps, as it 
beats on, day and night, during a long 
lifetime; still our hearts usually sleep 
longer than our brains. 

Experiments show that a heart averag- 
ing seventy beats per minute, takes 0 of 
a second of time, from the beginning of 
one beat tothe beginning of the next one, 
and that of this 15, second, about 1 
second is passed in entire rest to the heart. 
Then .386 x 70—rest per minute, or 27.02 
seconds per minute ; 27.02 x $0 — rest per 
hour, or 27 minutes 1.2 seconds per hour, 


(1621.2 seconds); 1621.2 x 24-— rest per 
day, or 38928.8 seconds per day are equal 
to 10 hours 48 minutes 28.8 seconds per 
day, and there are few people who sleep 
IO hours every day. 

The same is true of the lungs, where it 
can be similarly shown that their work 
does not take all their time, in fact less 
than half, viz., 28 minutes in an hour, and 
longer than the heart, and therefore still 
longer than the brain. The same is true 
of all the organs, which rest when not 
needed, having then only a drowsy, slow, 
vegetative life. 

These facts teach us that rest is as 
necessary as work, and that, cæteris par- 
ibus, “as a man rests so does he work”; 
that is, good, sound sleep, and plenty of 
it, gives a man a new brain; too little 
rest leaves him with an old, effete brain, 
whose work is of similar quality. Amer- 
icans are too apt to dothis. We become 
gray ten years earlier than our English 
neighbors, live too fast, enjoy (?) poor 
health, and are prematurely exhausted, 
and sent to the grave through eur own 
folly and carelessness. 

N. B. SIZER, M.D. 
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KITCHEN LEAFLETS, No. 13. 
ANCIENT BREAD—WORK OF THE YEAST-PLANT—BILL OF FARE FOR FEBRUARY. 


OMER,in his poem describing the 
wanderings of Ulysses, makes allu- 

sion to bread as being “the strength of 
man." The bread the ancient minstrel 
alludes to was of a very different character 
from the dainty, white production of the 
modern baker, for it was made of the 
coarse wheat or barley meal which the 
primitive mill of the early Eastern peoples 
turned out, and contained all the substan- 
tial nutriment of the grain, with probably 
all the bran, asthe fine bolting-cloth of the 
nineteenth century grist-mill had scarcely 
its crude analogue at that early time. I 
am not sure that in Homer's time the 
Greeks were acquainted with the use of 
leaven, although the Hebrews appear to 
have been makers of fermented bread far 
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back in their history, even prior to the 
deluge. "Tradition has it that two travel- 
ers into the far East learned the art of 
making leavened bread and brought it to 
Boeotia, whence it spread through Greece 
and westward. The scientific character of 
the fermenting process was not learned 
unti! about forty-five years ago, although 
two hundred years ago chemists recogniz- 
ed the rapid accumulation of the yeast 
globules into groups of three or four, but 
they had no idea that the ferment was due 
to the growth of living matter, a minute 
plant whose cells are but the one-twenty- 
five-hundredth of an inch in diameter. 
The growth of the yeast-plant is depend- 
ent upon the albuminous elements of the 
meal or flour, and consequently it repre- 
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sents a loss of essential or life-sustaining 
property in the meal proportioned to the 
extent of the fermentation. Permitted to 
go on, the result is putrefaction and the 
complete destruction of the meal; but 
arrested at the proper time by baking, the 
result is the spongy, acceptable loaf of 
bread produced by the skillful baker. It 
is in setting the gas-swollen mass in the 
oven to bake, at the right moment, which 
constitutes the chief difficulty in making 
leavened bread, and here we have one 
reason for the scarcity of successful bread- 
makers. The whiteness of bread is 
largely due to the fermenting process, as it 
destroys the gluten cells, which for the 
most part contain the albuminous con- 
stituents of wheat, and impart the yellow- 
ish tinge to good flour. The yeast-plant 
feeds upon the sugar of the cells, evolving 
while it grows carbonic acid and hydrogen, 
and these gases penetrating the dough in 
the effort to escape are caught among its 
particles and so expand the general mass. 
While the bread is in the oven the heat 
drives out these gases, which combine 
and form alcohol, the odor of which is 
evident enough in every bakery. It was 
estimated by Prof. Liebig, that in the 
bake-shops of Germany upward of twelve 
million gallons of alcohol were produced 
and lost annually. This alcohol itself is a 
proof that the use of yeast or leaven is 
destructive of a good part of the bread 
material, as its production is dependent 
upon the decomposition of the albumin- 
ous principles ; and in full recognition of 
this fact some chemists have sought to 
supply the loss by inorganic compounds 
of phosphorus, soda, etc. 

Many of the JOURNAL readers know that 
most delicious rolls and biscuit can be 
made without any ferment, and by a sim- 
ple procedure, which has been several 
times detailed in these columns; but so 
long as the professional baker holds sway 
in society and pcople want a mass of 
feathery substance, rivaling. the snow in 
whiteness, the saccharomyces cerevisiae, 
or yeast-plant, will be employed and 
human tissues suffer deprivation of nor- 
ma] sustenance. 
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BREAKFAST. 


Graham Porridge. Browned Potatoes. 
Boiled Eggs. 
Bread-Griddle-Cakes. White Bread. 
Stewed Fruit. Broma. 


Domer. 


Tomato Soup. 

Bofled Codfish, Egg Sauce. Boiled Potatoes. 
Baked Sweet Potatoes. Celery. 
Graham Bread. White Bread. 
Fruit Apple-Taploca Pudding. 
Cambric Tea or Cold Water. 


SUPPER. 
Gluten Gems. Graham Crackers. 
Apple Sauce. 


Angel Cake. Hot Water and Milk. 


GRAHAM PORRIDGE. 


Makc it in a smooth iron pot. Have the water 
boiling briskly and slightly salted. Sift the 
Graham flour into the water with the left hand, 
and stir with the right. When well mixed, place 
the pot on the bael part of the stove, and let it 
simmer for about two hours, or until the mixt- 
ure is about the consistency of jelly. 


BROWNED POTATOES. 


Peel cold, boiled potatoes, and cut into neat 
slices one-fourth of an inch thick. Slightly oft 
a griddle or frying-pan, lay euch slice on it; 
cover closely until brown on one side, then turn 
and brown on the other ; covering again to pre- 
vent them from becoming dry and hard. Mashed 
potatoes can be sliced and browned in the same 
manner. Serve warm. They are very palatable. 


BREAD-GRI DDLR-CAKESs. 


Save all the bits and crusta of bread, whether 
they are toasted or not, until yon have a supply 
sutficient to make about one qnart of crumbs. 
Pour enough of boiling water upon them to soak 
them thoroughly, and let them stand until per- 
fectly soft; then beat them until they separate 
into small particles; mix with them four table- 
spoonfuls of flour; then add milk enough to 
make a thin batter, and one beaten egg. Mix well 
together, and bake in cakes, on a hot griddle. 


Broma. 

Take half a pint of milk and one pint of water ; 
set it on the stove to boil. Dissolve four tea- 
spoonfuls of broma ín a half-cupful of boiling 
water, and stir it into the boiling milk and 


weter. As soon as the mixture has boiled up 
remove from the stove. Sweeten to suit the 
; tante. 


Tomato Soup. 


Scald and peel good ripe tomatoes ; add a lit- 
' tle water, and stew them one hour; then strain 
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them through a coarse sieve. Stir in a little 
flour previously dissolved in cold water, or 
toasted biscuit crumbs. Then boil five minutes, 
and serve. 

Borrsp Conrisn. 

Lay the fish in cold water slightly salted 
for half an hour beforo cooking. Remove 
from the water, wipe dry ; then wrap in a clean 
linen cloth dredged with flour, and place it in 
the fish-kettle, with cold water enough to cover 
it, Sprinkle a little salt in the water. Let it 
boil briskly. A plece of cod weighing three 
pounds will be cooked in about twenty-five 
minutes from the time the water fairly boils. 


Edd Baucn. 


1 Hard - boiled egg, ent in small pieces. 

2 Tablc-spoonfuls of butter. 

1 Heaping table-spoonful of flour. 

1 Beaten egg. 

1 Tes-cupful of milk. 

1 Tea-cupfal of boiling water. 

Mix the flour and butter together, until it is 
of the consistency of thick cream ; add tho milk 
and beaten egg, then the bolled egg, and lastly 
the hot water. Boil about one minute, and 
serve. Chopped parsley can be added if liked, 
also another hoiled egg. 


APPLB-TAPIOCA PUDDING. 


1 Tea-cupful of tapioca. 

6 Large apples. 

1 Tea-cupful of sugar. 

Wash the tapioca well and soak it overnight, 
in abundance of water (about one quart) In 
the morning put it in a farina-boiler and set on 


sugar; then place a layer of apples in a greased 
pudding-dish ; then a layer of the soft tapioca; 
then apples; then tapioca. Place the pudding 
in a slow oven and bake two hours. Cover the 
dish to prevent the pudding from drying on 
the top. 

ANGEL CAKE. 

The whites of eleven eggs. 

14 Tumblers of powdered sugar. 

1 Tumbler of flour. 

1 Tea-spoonful cream-tartar. 

1 ^ vanilla extract. 

Beat the eggs until very light; sift the flour 
three times, and then mix the cream-tartar with 
the flour, and sift for the fourth time. Mix the 
sugar with the whites of the eggs, and beat with 
the egg-beater. Now add the flour slowly and 
gently, stirring meanwhile; and lastly, add the 
extract. Do not stop beating or stirring until 
ready to put in the pan (tho stirring promotes 
lightness). Bake in a moderate oven, and when 
done, turn the pan upside down until it is cool; 
then loosen the edges. Do not grease the pan. 
Use medium-sized table-glassea or tumblers, 
Two peraons are required to make the cake well, 
ss the ingredients should be stirred constantly 
until it is ready for the oven. 


REMARKS. 


Bee JOURNAL of Nov., 1882, for Botied Eggs. 
xs “of Aug.. ^" Potatoes. 
[1] [1] 44 Baked [1] 
of May, Graham Bread. 
“ “u „ Gluten Gems. 
of Jnly, “ Graham Crackers. 
of Jan., 1883, “ White Bread. 
Sweet potatoes are baked iu the same way as 


the stove, and heat until the tapioca is dissolved. | Irish potatoes, only a longer time is required. 


Prepare the apples as for sauce, adding the 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


The Javanese Death Valley a 
MYTH.— Another romantic tradition has been 
refuted by Dr. Otto Kuntze’s discovery that 
the lethal capacities of Pakamaran, the re- 
nowned Javanese Death Valley, are as utter- 
ly fabulous as the Norwegian Kraaken or 
Richard of Gloucester's hump. It is no 
longer permitted to us to believe that the 
effects of the subtle poison given off by the 
“ Deadly Upas Tree” have bestrewn that dis- 
mal vale with countless carcasses of savage 
beasts, serpents, and birds, or that a certain 
death awaits any foolhardy traveller attempt- 
ing to cross it; for the eminent German ex- 
plorer has paid Pakamaran an exhaustive 
visit, and reports it to be as healthy as any 
other part of the island. In the way of 
corpses, he did not see so much as a dead 
fly within its precincts, He describes it as a 
small circular depression in a gorge of the 
Dieng Mountains, about seven square metres 
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in size, and forlorn in vegetation. It is ap- 
proached by two footpaths. winding down- 
ward from the hills by which it is surrounded. 
By one of these paths Dr. Kuntze entered the 
Death Valley, despite the entreaties of his 
guides and servants, one of whom repeatedly 
strove to hold him back by force, and, having 
traversed Pakamaran in every direction, 
quitted it by the other path. The natives 
had assured him that he would find the valley 
choked up by skeletons, as even the swiftest 
birds flying above it would drop down stonc- 
dead, slain by its poisonous exhalations. In 
vain, however, did he look about for a single 
bone ; nor could he detect the least un- 
pleasant odor. Dr. Kuntze pronounces Pa- 
kamaran to be an imposture, the offspring of 
ignorance and superstition. Unable to dis- 
pute his sentence, we are bound, not alto- 
gether without regret, to relegate the death- 
dealing vale to the limbo of exploded myths. 
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Jewish History in Ponfpeti.—An 
important painting has been found at Pom- 
peii, and placed in the Naples Museum 
among the Pompeian frescoes. It represents 
the Judgment of Solomon, and is the first 
picture on a sacred subject, the first frag- 
-ment either of Judaism or Christianity, that 
has been discovered in the buried cities. The 
picture is five feet six inches long, and nine- 
teen inches in height, and is surrounded by 
a black line about one inch in width. The 
scene islaid upon a terrace in front of a house 
adorned with creeping plants, and shaded 
with a white awning. On a dais (represented 
as being about four feet high) sits the king, 
holding a sceptre, and robed in white. On 
each side of him sits a councilor, and behind 
them six soldiers under arms, The king is 
represented as leaning over the front of the 
dais toward a woman in a green robe, who 
kneels before him with disheveled hair and 
‘outstretched hands. In the center of the court 
is a threc-legged table, like a butcher's block, 
upon which lies an infant, who is held in a 
recumbent position, in spite of his struggles, 
by a woman wearing a turban. A soldier in 
armor, and wearing a helmet with a long red 
plume, holds the legs of the infant, and is 
about to cleave it in two with his falchion. 
A group of spectators complete the picture, 
which contains in all nineteen figures. The 
drawing is poor, but the colors are particu- 
larly bright, and the preservation is excellent. 
As a work of art, it is below the average 
Pompeian standard, but it is full of spirit, 
and drawn with great freedom, The bodies 
of the figures are dwarfed, and their heads, 
out of all proportion, large. 


* Pinching in“ for Fruitfulness. 
—A practical gardener makes the following 
Statement : 

“Last year, as a test of a frequent practice 
among growers of melons and squashes, I 
Pinched the ends of the long, main shoots of 
melons, squashes, and cucumbers, and left 
some to run at their own will. One squash 
plant sent out a single stem, reaching more 
than forty feet, but did not bear any fruit. 
Another plant was pinched until it formed a 
compact mass of intermingling side shoots 
eight feet square, and it bore sixteen 
squashes. The present year, a muskmelon 

lant thus pinched in, covers the space al- 
otted to it, and it has set twenty-three speci- 
mens of fruit. The pinching causes many 
lateral branches, which latter produce the 
female or fertile blossoms, while the main 
vine produces only the male blessoms. The 
difference in favor of the yield of an acre of 
melons treated by the pinching process may 
easily amount to roo barrels." 


Sewing Machines in Germany.— 
Germany is producing sewing machines more 
cheaply than any other country on the globe, 
and these machines are provided with all the 
modern improvements, Such as loose pulley, 
automatic bobbin winder, shuttle ejector, 
tension, liberator, etc.; while most of the 
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old American companies refuse to introduce 
those essential improvements on their ma- 
chines. In consequence of this fact, German 
machines are very often preferred. For in- 
stance, the Wheeler & Wilson machines still 
have the bobbin winder on the stand under 
the table, For this reason some dealers do 
noti want them, German machines of the 
Singer pattern are sold in Berlin at from $10 
to $12 wholesale, complete with all the im- 
provements. A Berlin correspondent of the 
American Sewing Machine Fournal says that 
the only way to introduce American machines 
in Germany is for American manufacturers 
to branch out” as the Singer Company has 
done. The only competitor who has made 
himself felt by the German manufacturers is 
the general agent of this company, whose 
success is attributed to their method of dis- 
posing of machines in a way to create a de- 
mand among consumers, thus compelling 
local dealers to supply them, The general 
prices for machines in this country are en- 
tirely too high, and should be reduced, so 
that the public and not agents will have the 
most benefit. 


St. Jacob's Oll.—According to Dr. 
Squibb the very much advertised, and high 
testimonialized thing is a feeble and badly 
made aconite liniment, consisting mainly of 
water, ether, alcohol, turpentine, and a small 
Proportion of aconite, with red coloring mat- 
ter, Its whole function is to make money 
for the enterprising merchants who own it, 
and in this it is by no means a delusion and 
a snare. 


To Prevent House Plants from 
FREEZING.—Those who have window plants 
can not always keep the temperature of the 
room sufficiently high at night to make sure 
that no harm will come to them by frost. On 
severe nights it is well to cover them at night, 
either with a sheet or with newspapers. It is 
not difficult to arrange a covering by the use 
of strings and sticks to hold the papers up 
above the plants. A canopy of this kind 
will prevent the radiation of heat from the 
pots and the plants, and be of great service. 
A small kerosene lamp witha chimney placed 
under the plant-stand is a good protection 
also. Ina collection of plants some will be 
much more severely injured by freezing than 
others; but nearly all, if not too much ex- 
posed, will soon recover, unless suddenly 
warmed. When the plants are found to be 
frozen, make the change to a higher temper- 
ature very gradual. Remove them to a room 
where the air is but a few degrees above 
freezing, or if this can not be done, warm up 
the room where they are very gradually. In 
moving frozen plants it must be done with 
care, as in their frozen state they may be 
readily injured. Sometimes the newer shoots 
will fail to recover, while the leaves of the 
older wood will resume their natural con- 
dition. When this occurs all those parts that 
fail to recover should be removed—cutting 
back with a sharp knife to'a sound portion of 
the stem. 
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N. Sizer, 


A SUCCESSFUL LIFE. 
Q^ of the most distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the human mind is its 
capacity for development, and, conse- 
quently, for improvement. In every con- 
dition, be it that of the wild and filthy New 
Zealander, or the childish and lazy Bush- 
man, or the fierce Sioux, or the ignorant 
Esquimau, or the cultivated German, 
man exhibits susceptibility to training 
and education, and power of advance- 
ment to higher degrees of intellectual 
and moral expansion. In civilized coun- 
tries, to be sure, he shows the most un- 
equivocal evidence of the greatness of his 
mental faculties by the sway he wields 
over nature, and by the readiness with 
which those faculties respond to well-de- 
vised methods of culture, In some in- 
stances the capabilities of the human 
intellect have been so grandly illustrated 
by occasional achievements in literature 
and art and science, that the question is 
naturally prompted, Is there any limit to 
human development? Is not man de- 
signed to reach a stage of ultimate per- 

fection in this world or the next ? 
We think that men are sent into this 
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| state in another, and that preparation is 
made chiefly through the cultivation of 
| the higher faculties—those of the moral 
and intellectual—upon whose develop- 
ment the realization of any degree of true 
happiness in this life is dependent. Ad- 
mit this, and what then? Does a survey 
| of civilized man to-day indicate that the 
| great majority are pursuing a course of 
life conducive to their mental elevation ? 
In other words, are the different callings 
of men so prosecuted and their daily hab- 
its so ordered, that they advance from 
day to day in thought, feeling, aspiration, 
and purpose ? 

The masses of society arè employed in 
manual labor. From seven o'clock in the 
morning until five, six, or seven in the 
evening the factory, the shop, the work- 
house, the mine, absorb their strength, 
and then we find them using their even- 
ing leisure, not in exercises of profit to 
mind and body, but rather in foolish 
games or practices wasteful of their earn- 
ings and destructive to both physical and 
mental integrity. The majority of those 
whose pursuits are “ professional,” and 
who are favored in having at their com- 
mand the time and means for self-culture, 
are also found making use of their spare 
hours in ways detrimental rather than 
beneficial, indulging their inclinations to 
ease, the demand of an abnormal appe- 
tite, or the desires of unregulated social 
feelings. 

Such, in brief, is the “ situation " which 
society at large presents, and its contem- 
plation, with eyes which have been cleared 
of prejudice and the petty selfishnesses of 
sensuous life, leads inevitably to the con- 
clusion that the masses do not understand 
human nature, have but narrow views of 
the purpose of life, and labor and strive 


world to prepare for a higher and purer | vainly through weary years, or waste gold- 
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en opportunities and compass their own 
discontent and failure. It can not be 
that the human organization is so con- 
stituted that improvement and elevation 
are necessarily rare, and happiness the 
property of a very few elect persons. 
No; we believe that God is kind, benefi- 
cent to man, and that he has endowed 
him with faculties and powers sufficient 
forthe attainment of high and noble ends, 
not as an isolated individual, but as a 
class and as a rule. The great Teacher of 
human perfection urged those who heard 
him not to labor for things which perish, 
but for that which endures eternally ; not 
for animal gratifications, which in the end 
clog, weaken, and destroy, but for the en- 
joyment of the spirit; z. e, the develop- 
ment and expansion of the moral nat- 
ure, by which man is rendered brighter, 
stronger, and more eflicient in the true 
work of life. 

There are wrongs in the distribution 
of the physical means of comfort and 
happiness which we should gladly see 
righted, but we know that man is himself 
to blame for the distribution. There are 
some who suffer who should be glad; 
there are some who bask in the glow of 
luxury and excess who have no fitness 
for prosperity and can not appreciate it; 
but after all, as Sismondi puts it, “ Suffer- 
ing is the surest means of making us 
truthful to ourselves.” And the great 
heathen philosopher, Aristotle, discerned 
excellent lessons contained in adversity, 
for its contemplation led him to remark : 
“Suffering becomes beautiful when any 
one bears great calamities with cheer- 
fulness, not through insensibility, but 
through greatness of mind.” More than 
two thousand years later our Longfellow 
echoed the same principle in the couplet, 
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“ Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong." 
Religion and philosophy agree in the 
precept that existence on earth is given 
to men as a season of training and devel- 
opment; and this purpose is furthered 
by such an arrangement of our affairs 
that the moral and intellectual faculties 
shall predominate in their administration. 
Absorption in business may result in a 
man's financial prosperity, but with the 
getting of his wealth he is likely to get 
also a one-sided, selfish mental growth, 
and instead of an improved man we have 
a deteriorated, spoiled one, who is an- 
obstacle to the true advancement of so- 
ciety. A shrewd observér has said: “ In 
point of fact, artisans, merchants, and 
professional men in general, know as 
much, or often more, of moral, intellect- 
ual, and physical science, of religion and 
its practical power, and are purer in spirit, 
more Christian in temper and disposition 
at eighteen than at sixty.” Granting this 
to be true in a large proportion of cases, 
what is the reason for it, if it consist not 
in the lack of proper culture, especially of 
the moral faculties? How many a man, 
after pursuing the rugged channels of 
material enterprise for a lifetime, has 
mournfully owned that his wealth gave 
him no true contentment ; that the flow- 
ers of delight he thought to secure with 
moncy, turned to ashes when he stretched 
out his hand to take them! Too late he 
owned that the blessings of peace and 
harmony and love could not be purchased 
by gold ; that the mere indulgence of the 
physical senses dóes not minister to hap- 
piness— 


„True happiness ne'er entered at an eye; 
True happiness resides In things unseen.” 


No; the physical nature must not be 
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permitted to get uppermost if we would 
attain “our being’s end and aim”; we 
must live in the upper story of our mental 
organism, so far as motive and purpose 
are concerned, and keep ever in subjec- 
tion those forces and impulses which 
enable us to put our design into practical 
operation. Our sympathies should be 
kept fresh and active, our self-respect 
and sense of duty should be ever alert 
and delicate, and our hopefulness should 
be steady. We should be trustful and 
yet circumspect; we should be watchful 
and yet courageous. 


IS THE DRUNKARD UNFIT? 


AC English savant with the name of 

W. Mathieu Wiliams has been 
discussing the temperance question, or 
rather the intemperance question, in a 
manner which puts it in a decidedly 
novellight. He belongs to the school of 
Evolution, and accepts the doctrine of 
the "survival of the fittest," considering 
the prevalence of alcoholic indulgence to 
be a practical illustration of the truth of 
that doctrine. The survival of the drunk- 
ard, he claims, “is purely prejudicial to 
the present interests and future progress 
of the race," and the sooner he kills him- 
self off, the better, because the great mul- 
titude of his class are low in mental con- 
stitution, gross and brutal in tastes and 
habits, and their disappearance makes 
room for the temperate and deserving, 
whose lives are valuable, to themselves 
and their fellows, and who promote civili- 
zation by their thought and work. How- 
ever flattering this view may seem to the 
sober portion of society, it will not by any 
means please the large drinking part to 
be designated as a sort of modern repre- 
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sentation of the primeval savage—not- 
withstanding the showings of criminal 
statistics; to which, however, very few 
drinkers pay any regard. We think that 
Mr. Williams' position is more unique 
than logical, but we should not on that 
account object to its having a pretty wide 
exploitation, so that alcoholic drinkers of 
all classes may know what one scientific 
gentleman coolly thinks of them. We 
apprehend that many would protest to 
being regarded in any scheme of philos- 
ophy as merely the automatic agents of a 
so-called law of existence, especially as 
under that law they would be regarded as 
unfit to live, yet possibly the preaching 
of such a notion would be found helpful 
toward the reclamation of not a few who 
should feel stimulated by its announce- 
ment to assert their humanity as possess- 
ing faculties of self-preservation superior 
to mere physical influence, and the ability 
to help themselves and others toward a 
higher level of intellectual and social ac- 
tion. 


PUCK ON TOBACCO-USING. 


O* a neighboring avenue within a rifle 

shot of our sanctum, there stands a 
well-carved figure of that little elf, Puck, 
whose roguish characteristics Shakespeare 
has immortalized in the “Midsummer 
Night's Dream." The little fellow in this 
“modern instance” is employed by a 
dealer in the various forms of tobacco so 
commonly used by the multitude, as a 
sign or advertisement, but we have no- 
ticed when passing that way certain pe- 
culiarities of gesture and expression in 
him which intimate a repugnance to the 
business for which he has been set out as 
an enticement ; for instance, while his at- 
titude at first glance is not unlike that of 
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the gentleman of dark complexion you will 


meet farther down town at the entrance 
of a store whose low front is hung with 
superannuated clothing, replete with 
blandishment and assurances of most lib- 
eral treatment if you will but walk inside 
and “ deal," yet to the close observer the 
smile on his half-parted lips wears a cyn- 
ical, half-sneering curvature, and while 
one hand offers to the passer-by a coun- 
terfeit bundle of the Virginia leaf, the 
other contains a pencil, and at his side 
hangs an artist’s portfolio, on which is in- 
scribed the significant legend: “ What 
fools these mortals be.” We wonder how 
many who enter that shop catch a glimpse 
of the little elf's commentary on their 
action? We wonder, too, at the audacity 
of the shop-keeper in flinging such a gibe 
in the faces of his patrons ! to write each 
down a veritable Dogberry, even an ass ! 


VITAL STATISTICS AND P1E.—While 
scanning the columns of a morning 
newspaper lately, our eyes were ar- 
tested by two paragraphs, one relating 
to the births and deaths in New York City 
during the past year, and the other con- 
cerning the pie business of the City. In 
the first it was reported that the births 
numbered 24,767, the deaths 37,928, show- 
ing aremarkable if not astounding excess 
in the latter of 13,161. In the second, 
which we found or. another page of the 
newspaper, it was stated that the con- 
sumption of pies in the city of New York 
was something colossal, quite beyond the 
conception of any person who had not 
investigated the subject, and as a single 
illustration in evidence the words of one 
manufacturer were quoted, viz. :—“ Our 
present rate of consumption of flour alone 
is 6,860 pounds daily, representing at a 
rough estimate 25,000 pies. Our daily 
receipts are about $1,500. We employ 
150 persons, and our weekly wages bill 
amounts to $2,400.” 

Whether this wonderful appetite of our 
citizens for cheap pies bears a relation to 
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their low birth-rate and high mortality 


we are not presumptuous enough to assert, 
but we are inclined to suspect that 
“there’s something in it.” 


THE TYPE-WRITER. 

Te magic little instrument, a few 

years ago, was regarded as a toy or 
a luxury for the select few. It was not 
then dreamed by the general public that 
it would ever become, like other “ modern 
improvements,” the sewing-machine, for 
instance, a world-wide necessity. Now that 
the enterprising manufacturers, Messrs. 
Remington, and the wide-awake firm, 
Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
the sole agents, 281 and 283 Broadway, 
New York, have done so much to im- 
prove the type-writer, and to introduce 
it through all civilized countries, it has 
come to be looked upon as indispensable 
to those who have much writing to be 
done. The shorthand writer, when seek- 
ing a situation, is asked if he or she can 
operate the type-writer, and no better 
recommendation is offered than an ac- 
quaintance with and expertness in the 
use of the type-writer. 

The speed of type-writing is about three 
times greater than ordinary penmanship ; 
it is readable by a child, occupies not 
more than half the paper, and, in bulky 
parcels, costs but half as much in the 
mail. We have use for three constantly, 
and ten years’ experience with them 
makes them seem imperatively essential 
to us. All our written descriptions of 
character are copied on the type-writer ; 
nearly all our business letters are given, 
and much of our editorial work is done, by 
dictation to reporters, by whom the tran- 
scription is done on the type-writer. Nor 
are business men, editors, and scientists 
the only users of this wonderful time-saver 
and nerve-protector ; not a few ministers 
compose their sermons upon it, and thus 
save themselves from two-thirds of the 
drudgery and brain feverishness incident 
to the slow, painful, and plodding method 
of ordinary chirography. To a minister 
or editor a type-writer is worth two 
months' vacation, or a trip to Europe an- 
nually. 
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QUESTIONS OF " GENERAL INTEREST" ONLY 
will be answered in this department, But one gues- 
tion at a time and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
purae, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the bencht of an early consideration, 

Ir AN INQUIRY Fatti. ro RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within tio months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

To Our ContrisutTors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
bowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

x. Write on one side of the sheet only, It is often 
necessary to cut the page into takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case, a distance o, 
nearly twa feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about Commercial note sise are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like to read long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
People as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter, Lf you use a Pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
tt. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
fs better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the editor tf 
this is done, Anonymous letters wili not be con- 
sidered, 


CLIMATE AND HEALTH. — Question: 
Does climate have much effect, generally, upon 
the health, even of invalids, where the laws of 
health are observed ? 

Answer: Climate does exert an important in- 
flaence upon the health. For instance, one who 
is accustomed to a warm climate suffers to some 
extent, no matter what may be his mode of life, 
when his residence is changed to a cold region. 
The European goes to Africa and finds that, not- 
withstanding the most vigorous and enduring 
constitution, the tropical sun and the miasm of 
the marshes are dangerous to hie health. Of 
course, one who is conversant with hygienic 
principles, aud exercises them in his every-day 
experience, can bear changes of climate better 
than one who lives carelessly, and cau hope to 
pass successfully through that transitional period 
culled “ acclimatization.” 
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Nearly every State of the Union has Its ** para- 
dise,” 80 it is difficult to say which is the most 
conducive to longevity. We have seen statistics 
which would make it exceedingly difficult for us 
to conclude whether in the West or South or in 
the Middle States, the best climatic conditions 
prevail. In some parts of California, it is said, 
the people never die; there are very aged ones 
in Florida, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Missouri. One may go into the 
savannas of Mississippi and Louisiana and find 
some very old people. Even amid surroundings 
which defy all hygienic law, people may be 
found who have lived beyond the average span 
of life. Constitution, then, is the first element 
in longevity, hygienic conditions the next. 


EARACHE.—L. D. W.—The treatment 
,of earache depends entirely upon its cause. It 
may be due to functional trouble, like Indiges- . 
tion, liver derangement, splenic disorder, ete. 
It may be due to nervous disease. We could 
not advise without knowing the cause. 


ERUPTIONS ON THE Face.—J. B. M 
In most cases the cutaneous eruptions which 
people suffer from are due to their irregular 
habita, especially habite of eating. They use 
such articles of food as tend to disturb the 
digestion and induce a torpid condition of the 
liver, and throw the &ystem Into & morbid etate 
generally. As a consequence, the excretory 
ducts become filled up with morbific mutter, 
and the skin indicates the deranged state by the 
eruptions, a large class of which is called acne, 


KEEP A CLOSED MOUTH IN SLEEP.— 
H.—You must exercise your will for the purpose. 
It is difficult, of course, to overcome a habit of 
sleeping with the mouth open, but perseverance 
will accomplish it. We know this ourselves by 
experience, having inherited the tendency to 
sleep with lips asunder. Now the opening of 
our mouth during sleep awakens us. If you 
can not do it in any other way, get a plece of 
sticking-pluster and fasten the lips together until 
they get accustomed to close acquaintance, 


IMPEACHMENT.—W. S. M.—Yes, Mr. 
Johnson was impeached, but after a protracted 
Senatorial trial the charge was not sustained. 


[Several Answers must be deferred to our next 
Number.) 


PERSONAL—WISDOM, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred, 


SELF-ESTEEM.—£aditor of the JOURNAL: 
Permit me to say a few words relative to the 
article on Self-esteem,” in the December Num- 
ber of the JoURNAL. The author of that article 
thinks that ''Self-esteem " is not the proper 
term for designating the organ of the brain as- 
signed to that faculty, and suggests a change of 
the name. He says: I should like to substi- 
tute control for ‘esteem,’ so that it would stand 
Belf-control. Perhaps I may be mistaken in my 
understanding of this faculty, but as I view it, 
t Self-control’ would have been more applicable, 
and would more forcibly represent the peculiar 
property of this faculty or power of the brain.” 
Although Self-esteem may not be the most sig- 
nificant name that could be given, yet I think 
it better than Self- eontrol.“ Control,“ as 
here used, meaning restraint, power, authority, 
or government may define the nature of this 
faculty to a limited extent, but I think the very 
essence of it is excluded, which is Appreciation 
of Self. Self-esteem or Self-regard is an innate 
faculty of the mind, and every one who has a 
due endowment of this faculty must be con- 
scious of the mental state imparted by it. Also, 
it 1s recognized by God, as in the command, 
Love thy neighbor as thyself.“ It is univer- 
sally à most powerful sentiment, and when large- 
ly developed and unrestrained by other faculties, 
leads to much incongruity of character. 

Self-esteem is designed to impart dignity, self- 
respect, self-reliance, and independence of char- 
acter, and I agree with Mr. Noyes that it gives 
the power to use all the other faculties to the 
beet advantage, and also that B having less in- 
tellect, but more Self-esteem than A, may be the 
superior man. 

It seems to me that self-control, like egotism 
or dignity, is only an attribute of the faculty of 
Self-esteem, or perhaps the product of a combl- 
nation of faculties, aud not in itself a primitive 
element of mind. 

Yours truly, 

Chepachet, R. I. 

"'THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
BorescE or HEALTH pursues the even tenor of its 
way, always freighted with timely and sensible 
articles on almost all subjecta that relate to mind 
aud body. No difference whether you believe in 
phrenology or not, you will always fud an 
amount of valuable information and practical 
suggestions worth your money, and its articles 
will always be found in the line of sound morals 
and practical religion. '— Christian Standard, 


JESSE B. MOWRY. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mns. MARIA APPLET, a lady who died recently 
in Morristown, New Jersey, is said to have been 
nearly 105 years old. 


THE Hon. Josiah Quincy, who has been for 
more than half a contury one of the most promi- 
nent figures in business, social, and political cir- 
cles in Boston, died at his residence in Wollas- 
ton in December last, at the age of nearly eighty- 
three years. 


Dn. H. D. Scumrpr is another American who 
differs from Prof. Koch, of Berlin, that tubercu- 
losis is due to a living organism, or the bacillus. 
Dr. Schmidt is a careful microscopist, and claims 
to demonstrate that the bacilli of Dr. Koch are 
simply fatty crystals. 


GAMBETTA, the eminent French politictan, died 
about midnight on the 31st of December, from 
blood-poisoning, the result of an accideut which 
occurred some time before. Thus has closed a 
most remarkable career. He was an ardent Re- 
publican, with the greatest of expectation for 
the future of France, and that country will miss 
the stimulus of his restless energy. 


: Tae head of Jefferson, on the ten-cent post- 
uge-stamp, is from a statue by Hiram Powers; 
that of Jackson, on the two-cent stamp, ia also 
from a bust by Powers; Franklin, on the one- 
cent stamp in blue, fs after a profile bust by Ru- 
bricht: Hamilton, on the thirty-cent stamp in 
black, is after the Cerrachi bust; and Commo- 
dore Oliver Hazard Perry, on the ninety-cent 
stump, is after Walcott's statuc. 
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WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Ir evil be said of thee, and It is true, correct it; 
if it be a lie, laugh at it. 


GREATER than men is man, and he is the great- 
est of men who most faithfully lives for man. 


WHEN a man has not a good reason for doing 
a thing, he has one good reason for letting It 
alone. 


Inn power of a man's virtue should not be 
measured by his special efforts, but by his ordi- 
nary doing. —Puscal. 


Ir as much care were taken to perpetuate a 
race of fine men as is done to prevent the mixt- 
ure of ignoble blood in horses and dogs, the 
genealogy of every one would be written on his 
face and displayed in his manners.— Voltaire. 
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THE grand old Book of God still stands; and 
this old earth, the more its leaves are turned 
over and pondered, the more it will sustain and 
Mustrate the Sacred Word.—Prof. Dana, 


ALL my experience of the world teaches me 
that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
safe side and just side of a question is the gen- 
erous and merciful side.— Mrs. Jameson. 


- 


MIRTH. 


A little nonsense : now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men." 


“t Patrick, were you a minor when you landed 
fn America?” asked the naturalization officer. 
“No, your honor; I was a bricklayer.” 


“I say, Jenkins, can you tell a young tender 
chicken from an old tough one?” “Of course 
Jean.“ “Well, how?” By the teeth.“ By 
the teeth ! Chickens have no teeth.” No, but 
I have. 


A MAN took his seat in the barber's chair; he 
asked the barber if he had the same razor he had 
used two days before. Being answered affirma- 
tively, the patient man said: “Then give me 
choloroform !” i 


A aoop old Quaker lady, after listening to the 
extravagaut yarn of a person, as long as her 
patience would allow, said to him: Frlend, 
what a pity it is a sin to llc, when it seems so 
necessary to thy happiness.” 


A Youne fellow asked another at a ball if his 
girl was there. Tes, said he. Do you see 
that girl dressed in pink?“ What, that splen- 
did woman with such magnificent eyes? You 
don't say so. How lucky you are!” Just so. 
Of course I am. Well, my girl is the next one 
to her.” 


Ax Irishman took a Yankee friend to church 
with him on Christmas day. The music was 
magnificent and the decorations gorgeous. On 
their way out of the church he asked tho Yan- 
kee how he liked It. Why, it beats the devil!” 
said the down-easter. That's the Intintion," 
dryly remarked the gentleman from Tipperary. 


“Do you mix anything with your candies?” 
he asked, as he Jaid his money down and picked 
up the package of gum- drops. Well—ahew— 
a little glucose perhaps." Anything else?” 
„Perhaps a little clay.” Any chalk?” ‘Only 
a very little—not enough to speak of." It is of 
no interest to me, you know," continued the 
stranger; but I was wondering why you didn't 
have your candies made at a regular brick-yard, 
of the regular material, and have something you 
could warrant to your customers." 
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In this department we pive short reviews of u. 


New Books as publishers see fit to send ut. Im these 
reviews we 1 to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
tnvite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science, We can usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


* 


ATLANTIS: THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD. 
By Ignatius Donnelly. Ilustrated. 12mo, 
490. Published by Harper & Brothers, 

ew York. 


The author has made use of an old topic, one 
whose romautic and legendary associations in 
themselves could furnish much material for 
conjecture and speculation, He has chosen it, 
however, not as the point d'appui or vantage 
ground of a novel or a pocm, but for the pur- 
pose of serious, logical discussion; with the 
view to formulating a definite theory. He at- 
tempts, as indicated in the opening of the work, 
to demonstrate the proposition, “that there 
once existed in the Atlantic Ocean, opposite the 
mouth of the Mediterranean Sea, a large island, 
which was the remnant of an Atlantic coutinent, 
and known to the aucient world as Atlantis; 
that Plato's description of this island is veritable 
history "; that Atlantis was the seat of man's 
growth from barbarism to civilization, and there 
he became great and powerful, and sent colo- 
nies, with its learning in art and industry, east 
and west; was, in fine, the true antediluvian 
world, the Garden of Eden, and the situs of an- 
cient Greek and Oriental myths, and of much 
that is related in the Old Norse legends, and it 
finally was overwhelmed in a terrible convul- 
sion, a few only of the inhabitante escaping to 
carry the tidings of the catastrophe, 

Mr. Donnelly exhibita a deal of Ingenuity and 
patience in worklng out his purpose, and tho 
mass of data which he has brought to bear is 
certainly very persuasive. But whether a reader 
is convinced or not by the author's argument, 
he is sure to be interested by the style and gen- 
eral matter of the book, and to rise from its 
perusal with not a little archeological and eth- 
nological iuformation. 

Starting with the narrative of Critias as writ- 
ten by Plato, he appeals to goology ; to voleanic 
phenomena; to the testimor.y of vegetation ; to 
the Bible account of the deluge, and to the 
diluvian traditions of nations, savage and civil- 
ized; to the architectural remains of ancient 
people in both hemispheres ; to racial similari- 
ties, and even to cranial analogies; citing the 
habite of ancient Europeans and Amerícans with 
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respect to compressing the head in infancy. He 
shows some ingenuity In the attempt to reconcile 
the Mosaic account of the Garden of Eden with 
his theory that it existed in Atlantis, but we 
suspect that the scholars who have been at such 
palus to trace out the locality in Chaldea, or at 
the head of thc Persian Gulf, will not be easily 
induced to give up their impressions. 

The refereuces to Ancient America, with thelr 
numerous illustrations of Peruvian, Central 
American, and Mississippi relies and monu- 
menta, are specially interesting. He who is 
fond of studying the art and learning of ancient 
times, will find the volume a very agreeable com- 
pllation of some of their better features. 
LECTURES ON THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 

Laws of Life, Hygiene, and a General Outline 

of Diseases Peculiar to Females, cte. With 

TI illustratious. By H. S. Cunningham, C.M., 


M.D. 12mo, pp. . Price, $2.00. Geo! 
F. Borst & Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. "e. 


In this neatly priuted volume we have an addi- 
tion to the list of manuals for the home and pri- 
vate treatment of sickness and accidents. The 
author claims such practical efficacy for his 
methods that to those residing at a great dis- 
tance from a physician this book will be invaln- 
able, as it will teach how to relieve the sick, save 
time and trouble, and possibly the expense of a 
medical practitioner.” This is a consummation 
which we devoutly wish could be found indeed 
in a treatise on family medicine, but we do not 
expect its realization until society shall have be- 
come instructed in the principles of physiology 
and hygiene, and perhaps—as may be added— 
in the little practical necessity therc is for using 
the compounds of the chemists. Dr. Cunning- 
ham says many things that are sensible, espec” 
fally with regard to measures for preventing 
illness. He would have the young grow up to 
maturity and become healthy and usefal men 
and women, but he appears to us to be alittle 
over-sangulne in his capability to show how this 
can be done. A broad field is covered by the 
book; we bave something of magnetism, psy- 
chology, phrenology, physiology, anatomy, hy- 
giene, materia medica, therapeutics, and other 
departments incidental to medicine. And to 
touch upon such subjects In a single volume of 
average duodecimo size, an author could not 
be expected to go into much detail. 


THE GOLDEN HORN; or, Fatal Exchange. 
By Rev. Joel Wakeman, D.D., Author of 
The Way to Jesus, Uncle Buel, and His 
Friends," etc. 12mo, pp. 457. Price, $1.50, 
Pablished by 8. J. Buck, 8on & Co., Lewis- 
burgh, Pa. 

A carefully written sketch of life, the incldents 
of which find commou enough analogies in the 
every-day experience of American society. Dr. 
Wakeman is an earnest laborer in behalf of social 
reform, and what he has written in the way of 
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books has the practical end In view of stemming 
the tide of vice and building up a better condi- 
tion among mon. He gives ** The Golden Horn“ 
to the public In the hope that it may arrest the 
attention of the young men of our country who 
are so Hable by their social habits to be drawn 
into the great maelstrom of intemperance.” 
There is no want of vivid coloring to the book, 
but the author does not over-draw thc picture 
of the terrible work of alcohol as it is done di- 
rectly under our eyes. His portrait of the farmer 
who turned tavern-keeper is a powerful dcline- 
ation. 


THE SYSTEM OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Asa Mahan, D D., LL.D., Author of The 
Science of Intellectual Philosophy,“ ete. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 286. Published by 8. C 
Griggs & Co., Chicago. 


Dr. Mahan has been known so many years as 
prominent in American education, and for spcc- 
ial studies in the laws of thought and language, 
that a new volume with his name on the title- 
page is a sufficient warrant of ils good quality. 
Having experience as au instructor in the upper 
walks of scholastic life, he is appreciative of the 
practical needs of the student, and his aim in the 
preparation of this book, as in others of his pub- 
lication, is to furnish substantial help toward 
the acquirement of sound information. It is 
true cnough that the treatises in mental philoso- 
phy generally used in our echoola and colleges 
are too elaborate and extensive for the youthful 
mind, and the majority of them are wade up of 
the repetition of time-worn propositions and per 
sonal speculations thereupon. Dr. Mahan would 
reduce the whole snbject to a compact form, so 
as to enable the student to grasp its principles 
and apply them intelligently; and he is terse 
and direct in statement, with a tendency to dog- 
matism, which is a natural outcome of his long 
experience as a teacher, and the head of a most 
usefn] Western college. He adheres to the old 
subdivision of the mental functions—intellect, 
sensibilities, and will—and makea out a good 


case, as the lawyers say, on such a basis. 


We must, however, admit iu some cases his 
ussumptions of personal conviction to be led to 
his conclusions; we must accept his appeals to 
common-sense as a faithful guide, although 1t 
sometimes is the case that such common- sense“ 
is but another designation of the writer’s per- 
sona] consciousness, which may differ in quality 
and degreo from that of another, and ns a con- 
sequence be productive of a line of impression 
quite divergent. 


Pussy WiLLow, and Other Child Songs. 
Words by Henriette Cushing. Illustrations by 
Gertrude Clement. Music by S. E. Farrar, 
Illuminated Covers. Price $2. New York: 
White & Stokes. 


A very pretty book for children this certainly 
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Is, and decidedly superior to the old-fashioned 
toy-books whlch are scattered so plentifully over 
the retail book-scller’s tables in the holiday 
season. With the assistance of an clder sister 
or brother, or if mamma can spare a few mo- 
ments from household duty, to play the simple 
music set to the verses, the little poems can be 
made very charming to little ones. The designs 
are generally well drawn and expressive, the 
coloring well done, the subjects being of the 
kind which please children. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A Decganniau Review, connected with the an- 
nual report of the President of Union College. 
This appeara to be a frank expression of the af- 
fairs financial and other of the old Schenectady 
institution. Now that its difficulties have been 
adjusted, as we are iuformed, and the President 
has been sustained by a vote of the trustees, we 
can account his detail of management as worthy 
of our confidence. We believe most heartily in 
some of the sentiments which he makes in this 
“ Review," that healthy educational enterprises 
need substantial endowment for their tndepen- 
dent and successful perpetuation, and progress 
in any direction of desiruble knowledge is al- 
ways hampered or retarded when there {a a lack 
of means, or permanent provision. We infer 
from the spirit of the report that the President 
is a progressive man, but associated with a board 
largely made up of gentlemen of the old fogy, 
if not narrow, class. 


A Gurs TO CoLLoprio-Ercuine. By Benja- 
min Hartley. This is a description of a simple 
and inexpensive method of duplicating sketches 
and studies made by artists and amateurs. Full 
practical details of tbe method are given, so 
that those who know nothing about photography 
will be able to carry it into effect. Illustrations 
of the process, showing various effects, are fur- 
nished. Published by the Industrial Publica- 
tion Company of New York City. 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THE MORGAN Park 
MILITARY ACADEMY, near Chicago, Ili., for the 
academical year commencing Sept. 12. Capt. 
E. N. Kirk Talcott, principal. 

Tas AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN and other 
Papers. Price, 25 cents. Published by the 
American Kindergarten Society, New York. 
Describes the nature of Kindergarten teaching 
and its development in this country. 

Drvogrce. By Margaret Lee. Price, 20 cents, 
paper. New York: John W. Lovell Co. The 
spirit of the work is fudicated by the motto at 
the head of the first chapter: Beyond is all 
abyss.” It is written in a rather high-toned 
style, yet la a very fair presentation of life as we 
find it in the better class of our own society. 
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Divorce is 80 very common a thing among Amer- 
icans that we suppose a book of this kind will 
find numerous readers. 


Tus HowriLETIO MONTHLY (Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls) for January, contains ten sermons 
Among the preachers are Dr. Charles F. Deema, 
Dr. Talmage, Spurgeon, the younger; the late 
Dean Stanley, and Dr. Joseph Parker. There are 
two valuable articles on the making of sermons ; 
Henry Langsdell D.D., describes A Week's 
Preparation of a Sermon,” and Dr. Howard Cros- 
by's “Light on Important Texte," and the 
* Iomiletic Stndies in the Book of Hebrews,” 
by Mr. Hughes, will be of much service to read- 
ers of the monthly. The Sermonic Criticism” 
is fresh and instructive. '' Preachers Exchang- 
ing Views” contains a number of well- selected 
letters on the practical side of ministerial work. 


TRE POPULAR BcrgNCE MoNTaLY for January 
supplies a good table of contents, its more 
noteworthy titles being. The Great Comet of 
1882," “Scientific Philanthropy," ‘‘ Bodily De- 
formities in Girlhood,” Curſosſties of Super- 
stition,” The Influence of Education on Obser- 
vation,” “Scientific Farming at Rothamsted,” 
“Sketch of Professor Henry Draper,” with a 
portrait, We like the tone of ‘‘Scientifie Phi- 
lanthropy,” and believe, with the writer, that 
pauperism cau only be controlled by a well- 
formulated system based upon practical dsta, 
that the promiscuous, beedless charity of the 
day is but increasing the evils of mendicity and 
crime. 


CURRENT FALLACIES ABOUT VACCINATION, A 
lettor to Dr. W. B. Carpenter, by P. A. Taylor, 
M.P. This comes from E. W. Allen, of London. 
The anti-vaccinationiste aro earnest people; they 
are distributing very broadly pamphlets of this 
kind. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT MANUAL. 
Contains argument, appeal, petitions, forms of 
constitution, catechism, and general directions 
for organized work and constitutional prohibi- 
tion, by J. Ellen Foster, Superintendent of the 
department of legislation of the W. N. C. T. U. 
A practical and suggestive book ; contains a full 
argument, and reasous for the amendment hy 
States and the National Government, and an- 
swers to popular objections. Price, 25 cents, 
paper. J. N. Stearns, publishing agent, New 
York. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Con- 
sumptives’ Home, and other institutions con- 
nected with a work of faith. By Charles Cullis, 
M.D. An account of the operations of a char- 
{table institution of considerable extent, which 
is dependent upon the support of the benevo- 
lent. Price, 25 cents, Willard Tract Reposito- 
ry, Boston and New York. 
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CLOSING EXERCISES OF THE SESSION OF 1882. 


OPENING REMARKS BY NELSON SIZER. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The time has arrived, friends of the class of 
82, to bring our pleasant relations as teachers 
and pupils to a close. We suppose you have, 
in respect to this glad, hoped-for, yet dreaded 
bour, mingled emotions. When the student 
thinke of eutering upon a course of study, noth- 
ing is to him so full of hope aa the thought of 
the completion of it—and yet when the duy 
comes that he must close his tuition, and go out 
into the world witb his knowledge, he feels, I 
fancy, not unlike the young man who has heen 
hoping for the morning that counts him twenty- 
one years of age, with anxiety and almost with 
impatience—but when the clock strikes the hour 
of his majority, he feels like Atlas, as if the 
world were on his shoulders, and he wisbes he 
could shrink back into the juvenile estate again. 
Now we suppose that you come to this hour 
with anxious pleasure—and yet there is a regret 
mingled with your joy. 

Bo far us I know, everything has gone smoothly 
during your sojourn with us, and I will say here 
and now, that I never have had relations with 
a clase that cost me so little nerve-wear as this. 
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Perhaps it was because we have a few of the old 
students here who have gone over the course 
and know how to “coach” the rest and save 
them from impatience. 

It is customary for us on this occasion to say 
something, although we have heen speaking a 
good deal to you for the last six weeks. I believe 
this is my eighty-fifth appearance before you as 
a speaker, and yet there are many things I would 
be glad to say to you—and one lust thing, for 
fear I shall forget it when I come to speak 
again—what you need now is not theory, that 
we have given you without measure with a 
hearty fullness of purpose to teach you every 
principle on which character-reading by Phre- 
nology depends. What you want now is prac- 
tice, constant contact with all sorts of cases. 

You will make practical phrenologists in pro- 
portion as you devote yourselvea with uptitude 
to the study of the practical part. You can not 
make a machine that will read character. One 
might as well undertake to paint a portrait from 
measurement of face, or by estimated quantity 
of paint. To be sure, the portrait must embody 
the measurement, just as the judgment of char- 
acter embodies the size of the organs, but the 
shadiug, aud expression, and artistic finish come 
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only by care, and practice, and skill. The best 
of art and the best of music can not be measured 
by the square foot, nor bought by the yard, it is 
valuable for the soul that is in it. So in Phre- 
nology, you must learn to be practical, and bring 
into ase with facility and skill the knowledge 
you have already acquired. 

It is customary, I have suid, for those who have 
been your teachers to say a few words of cheer 
in this last hour, and we also invite the students 
to give expression to any thought or feeling they 
may have. Sometimes we huve some gems in 
the way of little speeches, that do us a great 
deal of good to read over when the authors have 
gone away, perhaps a thousand miles, to a field 
of work. 

We invite Mrs. Wells, first, to give us any 
views she may desire to communicate. 


ADDRESS BY MRS. WELLS. 


MEMBERS OF THE CLASS OF 1882: By your 
presence here you give evidence of a desire to 
learn, and not only to learn for ita own sake, 
but a desire for information respecting the work- 
ing of miud—really the highest knowledge—such 
as can be usefully applied in every calling and 
in every study. 

Some persons apply themselves to study for 
the sake of an education, imbibing knowledge 
as a sponge does the liquid in which it is 
plonged, and with as little purpose or choice in 
selecting. I believe all of you have a purpose 
in view in your purauit of Phrenology, as applied 
to mind and character, and I congratulate you 
on your selection, and wish you success in mak- 
ing useful to yourselves and others, the lessous 
you have learncd here. 

Having no secrets to be withheld from you, 
and no motive for so doing if there were any, 
we have endcavored to teach you all we could (in 
the limited term) of the science and its art, and 
you nre now to pursue your studies by a practi- 
cal application of what has been learned here. 
We have told you of Phrenology ; ita history, 
philosophy; its ups nnd downs, trials and tri- 
umphs, obstacles and their overcomings ; ita sad 
and its funny aspccts, for we wish yon to fecl 
interested in the cause, and identifled with us iu 
its elevation and progress. Bear the burdens it 
brings, remembering that your predecessors are 
acquainted with the same rugged road. 

While Spurzheim was in America he so en- 
deared himself, personally, to those with whom 
he came in contact, that be was thereby enabled 
to place Pbrenology fur in advance of the position 
it had previously held, and, sincerely monrned 
and honored, as he was by all, he may have done 
more for it by hia death than he could had his 
life Leen prolonged. 
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Be you all Spurzbelms. Appropriate the man- 
tle falling from the risen teacher ; be lovable and 
gentlemauly, as he was, willing to teach, always 
letting fall the good und appropriate words. 

And now the ecmi-centennial mile-post of 
Spurzheim’s death has past, but his works have 
followed him. Althongh he has left us he is 
with us, and has left enough for us all to do. 
Yeu, even though you do not go into the fleld 
to teach and lecture, you can be teaching the 
A, B, C's of Phrenology in the every-day walks 
of life, therefore do what you can, and without 
having to ask whether or not you are recognized 
as huving done thia or that. The world will be 
all the more ready to give credit if you work for 
the achievement of an object rather than for 
applause. 

Work for the cause and you will then have the 
consclousnes3 at the last, as well as all along 
your career, of having been good and faithful," 
which consciousness wli) be a source of joy to 
you, 

Now we must say to you, Fare ye well, in the 
hope to hear ofteo of and from you, and belier- 
fug that though separated physically, we are not 
disunited spiritually. 


ADDRESS BY MR. DRAYTON. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It is always with 
some feeling of regret that I auswer the call to 
say a few words upon an occasion like thls. I 
could express many reasons for that feeling of 
regret; one of the. most obvious is, that the 
time lius passed so rapidly since our first meet- 
Ing several weeks ago when I joined in welcom- 
ing you here—I cun scarcely realize the fact that 
the closing, or **commencement" day has come. 
And with you it is perhaps the same. No doubt 
you have been deepiy irterested in the work 
while with us, and earnest work makes time fly. 
I take it that the rapid passage of time 13 a good 
indication that one's industry is not only of an 
active, earnest, and absorbing sort, but that it is 
alao of a useful varicty. 

I think it not altogether judicious as we 
have been acting iu thecapacity of teachers, to 
occupy much time now; it is your Commence- 
mest, and you know that the college professor 
during the exercises of Commencement site iu 
silence and listens to the students—it ia the stu- 
dent’s time to talk, to talk back," if you wili. 

My honorable colleague who has addressed 
you so many times, and been with you here 80 
often, has learned all about you, has read you 
through and through, and knows just what to 
expect, I stand here iu a somewhat diffident 
and timid train of feeling, scarcely knowiug 
what to expect from you—and I must beg you 
to be exceedingly gentle in your attempt to 
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“talk beck” to me. He is, that worthy col- 
league of mine, a man who has ability to express 
agood deal of physical emotion at times, and I 
am afraid that you have gathered from what you 
have aeen of me, that I am not profoundly 
verecd in that direction; but I would intimate 
to you that there is a certain Biblical expression 
that might prove true—if you ehould attempt to 
use us roughly in the talking back—that “ A lit- 
tle one can chase a thousand." 

But, gentlemen, this is a great subject, this gel- 
ence of the mind. I often find myself standing 
a little apart, as it were, from it, contemplating 
it with awe, with a sense of presumption that I, 
a mere student of life, should attempt to deal 
with it in that practical way of the relation of a 
teacher of its principles. There are some who 
are inclined to sneer, in saying to us, Who are 
you that dare to treat with so extensive a sub- 
ject as mind, you can at the best know but little 
of it?“ We answer: “We may know but little 
of it, hut may we not learn more, and is it not 
our duty to impart to others what we may know 
of it, especially when we have the experience of 
nearly a century to prove that a little knowledge 
of so important a matter wili have a beneficial 
effect? The great philosophers who brought 
the science of mind to a practical shape by their 
skillful classification of the powers and faculties 
of the mind have instructed ns, and we are but 
the reficctors of their wisdom. 

The comet is a great object in the heavens; ita 
train of fiery atoms spreads afar, covering hun- 
drede of millions of miles in the infinitude of 
space. It is a vast object, and a most puzzling 
one ; but it has a nueleus, iu itself comparatively 
small and simple, and thut can be studicd by the 
telescope of the astronomer, and thus many of 
the characteristics of the celestial visitor can be 
learned. So all great subjecta huve simple funda- 
mental priociples ; every great scientific subject 
starts from a comparatively small basis, and this 
may be learned, the principles may be explored, 
and become a key to unlock seeming mysteries. 
So, too, with this Phrenology of ours, I do not 
say that it deals with the all of mind, but it has 
classified in a scientific fashion the principles of 
mind; it has reduced to an available shape the 
grand science of humanity, and you can learn— 
any man of average intellectual capacity can 
learn—these principles, and, within bis sphere, 
apply them for his own benefit, and the benefit 
of others. 

There is nn old story told of Michael Angelo, 
that when in the dim light of his studio he la- 
bored at the block, he often wore a lamp on his 
forehead uftached to his artist's cap. The object 
of placing the candle there was that its direct 
rays should bc reflected upon the object of his 
chisel, so that no shadow should intervene. Now 
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the little moral that I wish to draw from tbis in- 
cident of history is, that in the applicauon of 
the truths of mental science, what you have 
learned, you should not stand in the way of 
their direct radiation ; that in your observation 
of others where you find it necessary to explain 
and delineate mind, you should not allow your- 
selves, your personal feelings, or motives, or 
prejudices, or partialitics to interfere with, or 
in any way obscure your work. Cust yourselves 
aside; let the lamp of Phrenology burn brightly ; 
apeak from its revelations; Phrenology has as 
much of personal application as it has of appli- 
cation to others—and you wlll, of course, in 
your earnest endeqvor to promote the welfare 
of others, help yourselves. The work of Phre- 
nology is largely self-improvement, and in tho 
improvement of self, and in the understanding 
of seif which accompanies that improvement, 
you will learn more and more of the character 
of your fellows, and so will be better able to ad- 
dress and impress others. 


ADDRESS BY MR. SIZER. 


My friends, I have not one word that seems to 
mo necessary to be aald. Yet when I think who 
we arc, what the occasion of our meeting, what 
we have been studying, whut we are laboring to 
do, what we hope to accomplish; and when I 
think of the manner in which we are to work, 
what its rewards, what its hopes, Its trials and 
ite triumphs, I incline to inquire where on the 
face of this earth can be found a field more rich 
in all that should inspire the nobility of human 
nature, and make a mau forget the things that 
are past, and preas forward to those tbat are be- 
fore? When f think of what other men do, use- 
ful though it be, and are proud in tbe accom- 
plishment of it, I think we havea professional 
standing not second to any. 

There are men who are proud of heing jewel- 
ers; they use fine tagte and talent, and produce 
excellent resulte, but you could put into a coal- 
cart on the 31st of December everything they 
have touched, or thought of in the way of busi- 
ness for the last twelve months; and if twelve 
months after be were to seek for the work he lius 
done, for one piece of it, he would find that, like 
*' the tail of the comet, it was scattered through 
immensity. 

Leta man make that excellent article, the shoe ; 
let him seek to clothe tbe human body, and we 
prize it when it is well done, necessary, of course, 
and it is a noble work to do well any of these 
useful things. When we rise a grade higher in 
the scale, and find men ministering to the aches 
aud pains of human bodies, a leg is broken and 
the surgeon puts it in shape and sets the man 
walking, we call it a noble thing, but it relates 
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to the physical part of him. When the teacher la- 
bors to truin the young idea to think, we flnd him 
rising a grude higher to the range of the human 
intellect, but that is not the topmost round of 
the human ladder ; the emotions that make men 
immortal, and make them desire immortality, 
are more than merc intellect. Chemistry can ex- 
cite all there is of a man’s intellect. All the other 
naturul sciences may absorb all of a man’s intel- 
lectual ability, but the moment you rise in the 
scale and touch the faculties thut hope and fear, 
that love and sacrifice, that aapire and believe 
(the faculties that really make the max), you have 
reached the rarest stone that glitters in the gal- 
axy of life, then you have something above shoe- 
making, and clothes-making, and bone-setting ; 
you have risen above chemistry ; you have as- 
cended to the great fleld where God's breath 
gives life to the soul, and makes us fec] that we 
are not born to die, that we aro of that which 
doth not perish. Friends, when you come to 
teach human minds; when you come to mould 
character and fit It fora higher life, and give it 
aspiration which the world can not satisfy, you 
have struck the key-note of the highest anthem 
that man will ever reach this side of the grave; 
you are teaching the beat there is in life, the best 
there is on earth ; you are doing the best of work 
that man can do this side heaven; and conse- 
quently, then, I say: Who is sufficient for these 
things?" Any man is snfücieut to anything 
which he aspires to do that belongs within the 
ecope of human nature to do. We can work at 
it, even though we follow afar off, for we are on 
the right track, we have the right inspiration, 
When [ look at the worthies whose physiogno- 
mies are presented in these casts before ue, [ 
think of their struggles in the dark, their trials 


and their suecess ; I think of the wonderful leg- 


acy which Gall and Spurzheim havo given to the 
world; I think then of thcir worthy coadjutors and 
followers, those who entered the field after the 
captains had fallen in the work, and I feel proud 
to follow after them, though afar off. I feel in- 
spired by the very presence of their image, and 
it may not be amiss to suy that probably the spirit 
of the departed dwells umong us with sympa- 
thetic tenderuess, as in their life they brooded 
over the work which we are trying to accomplish 
by following in their footsteps. It may not be 
amies to suppose that we nre instructed by those 
who are departed, as guardian angela are said to 
do by those who are seeking to do the truth. 
Mra. Wells and I have been acquainted with all 
the great phrenologiste except the organizers of 
it—Caldwell, Combe, Horace Mann, the Fow- 
lere, Mr. Wells, on whose brow is vow placed for 
this occasion the Jaurel, not greener and fresher 
than his memory is to us, worthily wearing it as 
he sought in life to wear the imperishable laurel 
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of Benevolence, “Charity for all, malice toward 
none." 

When we look at our painted illustrations, they 
seem dry perhaps; but when we teach a mental 
philosophy that can take the skull, this “dome 
of thought," this deserted palace of the human 
soul, and see in its form and structure the frame- 
work of the life that dwelt therein ; when we can 
determine on the instant from the formation of 
a skull that may have been resting for ages, 
whether it walked forth with a white face or a 
black one, whether it dwelt among the Mongoli- 
ans, or the Africans, or the Caucasians ; when we 
ean see the evidence of depravity, the history 
which the man’s life wrought out when he lived ; 
when we can look ata living man who may not 
have had the culture which would cnable him to 
grace his proper place in the world, aud can sce 
justice and judyment, and the evidences of God- 
liness which is the chiefest thing of all; when we 
learn charity for the weak, and admiration for 
the worthy from this science of Phrenology, we 
are Jed to exclaim, '* Who shall undervalue our 
glorious work?” 

I remember in 1856 a reverend missionary from 
the Holy Lund brought to me a skull, to tell 
him, if I could, of what nationality it was. I had 
studied the Roman head, and had the form of it 
stercotyped in my mind; and, on examining the 
skull, I instantly said: This is a Roman skull.” 
He then told me that he had found it in a vault 
that had been made under the city of Jerusalem. 
He was visiting the excavations witha party of 
friends, when their dog sniffed and scratched at 
a hole that was iust about large enough for a dog 
to suspect game of hiding in it; und on tbeir fol- 
lowing his lead they found thia skull, with rust- 
ing implements near it, that led them tosuppose 
that it might have been a Roman soldier. On 
taking this skull into my hands, I instantly said 
it was a Roman ; I have the cast of the skull in 
our collection. Now, if one can go back 2,000 
years and see the character of a Roman soldier 
in the form of the skull, he has a science which 
reaches backward into history, as it reaches for- 
ward with hope to the future, 

It is a great subject. Brethren, be faithful in 
it, I am certain you wili be. We have thu pleas- 
ure to-day of greeting some of our old students. 
Brother McDonald was with us fifteen long years 
ago; he has struggled iu the fleld and labored 
well, and he has won his victory. If he does not 
show any laurels, we know he deserves them, 
and therefore we accord them to him. We expect 
others will ripen in this field, and when we, who 
have taught you, have ceased to teach, the world 
will need somebody to run this Institute; some- 
hody to carry on to fuller achleyement what 
those who have struggled their best to muke it a 
success, have so near their hearts. 
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It remains now for us to congratulate you 
that you have been drawn to this, the great 
subject —huinan character—which lies at the base 
of human achievement and human hope, the 
vestibule of the life beyond. This life is simply 
a primary school, and those who take hold of 
mental philosophy und human character as a 
study; those who scek to elevate haman life and 
make it richer and higher and brighter and bet- 
ter, are those who shall be at the last among 
those who will shine as the stars forever. The 
works of the earth perish with the using, but he 
who can impress the immortal part of man, shall 
do a work which thc eternal years shall bless. 

I now have the pleasure to present to eaeh of 
you, in the name of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY, its diploma, which attests your 
faithful attendance upon a full course of instruc- 
tion, hoping yon will cver look hack upon this 
honr and this token of our brotherhood with un- 
mingled satisfaction. 


After the delivery of the diplomas with an 
affectionate and pointed address to each, the stu- 
dents were called upon, and responded as fol- 
lows: 


DUNCAN McDONALD. 


WORTHY TEACHERS AND CLASSMATES: It is 
almost sixteen ycars ago since I graduated at tho 
American Institute of Phrenology. These six- 
teen years to me have been active and busy years, 
both in the acquirement of knowledge and tho 
dissemination of knowledge that I have gained. 
When I graduated at that time, I made up my 
mind that I would spend three years in the field 
before I called it a failure, but Providence favor- 
ed me 80 that I suceeeded from the beginning. I 
intended at that time to spend forty years of my 
life in the field. Through the knowledge that I 

have since gained of hygienic methods of living, 
I now propose to spend fifty years of my life in 
the field, because I think my knowledge of hy- 
giene will lengthen my life ten years at least. 
Professor Sizer certainly ls an example of what a 
temperate and intelligent life wili do toward pro- 
longing it. Though it is almost sixteen years 
since he was my teacher, I must say that time 
has dealt gently with him; it does not seem to 
Me to have recorded more than five years on 
his countenance. These years huve taught me, 
through my contact with mankind, both in Eu- 
rope and in this country, that there is a vast 
amount of human suffering all over the earth. 
People seem to be out of joint, as it were, with 
the laws of nature, violating these laws on every 
hand, ignorantly, and then suffering the conse- 
quences of transgressed law. So long as men 
dissipate, keep late hours, poison and weaken 
their systems through the use of bad tobacco, 
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and worse whisky, catering to their passions ; 80 
long as the women of our land weaken them- 
selves through tight-lacing, and failing to take 
exercise in the open air, living on food that is un- 
wholesome, nnd spending their hours reading 
trashy novela, we can not expect the millennium 
to lawn. 

There is a vast amount of Interest taken in tho 
arts and sciences, in manufactures and educa- 
tion, in literature, astronomy, navigation, and 
evcn a great deal of Interest taken in warfare, 80 
that we may slay our fellow-men more rapidly ; 
bat little attention, or at least not so much at- 
tion given to the Improvement and lifting up of 
mankind as there should be. 

It is a grand and good work to improve do- 
mestic animals, frojts, cereals, flours, and so on. 
The race-horse, compared with the Inferior wild 
horse, shows what improvement will do. When 
Flora Temple’? became famous as a racer, her 
time was 2.40, the fastest time on record. Then 
we heard of a horse that made 2.20; now they 
are trotting a mile inside of 2.10, and I expect to 
see the day when a race-horse will trot a mile in- 
side of two minutes. 

Tho rosc to-day is more beautiful, and there 18 
a greater variety of roses than there was fifteen 
years ago; the strawberry ts larger; the peach, 
when found on the island of Sicily, was small 
and tasteless and insipid. Through scientific cult- 
ure it has been brought up to this grand, lug- 
cious, palatable, and tempting standard that we 
see to-day. 

Now, if we bring to bear tbe selence of 
phrenology, physiology, and hygiene upon the 
human family for a few generations, tho average 
man would be stronger, physically, than now ; 
and intellectually the world would produce 
higher types of manhood than Bacon or Web- 
ster; the avernge woman would be healthier, 
more beautiful, more intelligent, and the higher 
types of womanhood would rise far above any- 
thing the world has ever scen. 

Iam glad that there is such an agency for lu- 
man improvement as the American Institute of 
Phrenology, and I would like very much to see 
some person of wealth become so interested in ita 
welfare as to leave a legacy to sustain, build up, 
and support it. I am glad that the institution 
has such able and earnest teachers. I learned 
what I could sixteen years ago, have been learr- 
ing from that day to this, and 1 assure you that I 
have learned a great deal during these six wecks 
that I have been here; and even if I only got 
three or four new ideas or new truths, I wonld 
feel repaid, because I value truth and science 
highly, and I feel like extending my hearty well- 
wishes to these teachers. 

Professor Sizer hus been with us early aud late, 
tbrough sunshine and storm, and hus faithfully, 
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practically, and ably instructed us, and I will say 
to the students, Don't expect too much; don't 
get discouraged, but go out into life, aud you will 
find the harvest is plenteous and the laborera 
few; work with your will, and you need not 
feel bowed down or humiliated because you are 
phrenologists, becauae some one who has nqver 
received instruction in the Phrenological Insti- 
tute, and who knows very little about Phrenology, 
has brought disrepute upon the science, dis- 
graced it, and disgusted the people. Remember 
that yon are not to be clussed among these; re- 
member that you will leave this Institution hav- 
ing the latest and best ideas, and the most ex- 
tensive knowledge that can be gained anywhere 
in regard to this science, so that you will carry 
with you a fund of knowledge that you can util- 
ize in benefiting mankind. 

I had more to say, but I see the hands of the 
clock admonishing me that I had better wish you 
all well, and bring my remarks to a close. 


JAMES A. G. FRASER. 


It is nearly ten years now since I first took an 
Interest in Phrenology. My health bad failed from 
too close application to study, together with an 
ignorance of how to live. My memory was so 
affected that much of what I had learned seemed 
to have left me entirely. I had studied Xeno- 
phon und Homer carefully, but I forgot Greek so 
completely, that after I had been at home for six 
months I took a Greek book that I had been able 
to read as fast as I could English, and I thought 
with as little effort, but found I could not road 
it. 

There waain the house a Phrenological Alma- 
nac, published twenty or twenty-five years before, 
which gave me the uddress of Fowler & Wells, 
and I sent for a catalogue of books, and then for 
the *' Self-Instructor,” and How to Read Char- 
acter,” and subscribed for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, and the reading of the JOURNAL and 
books did more to aid me in regaining my health 
and mental strength than ail medical men did or 
could do apart from Phrenology. It is now 
ten years since I have been able to apply myself 
closely to study for any length of time with 
success; and although T have not yet quite re- 
gained my health, if I had now the power to go 
back ten years in life, forgetting ail I had learned, 
of myself and others, through Phrenology, and 
receiving instead all that a college education and 
ten years’ experience in one of the professious 
could give me, I would conslder myself a losor 
by the exchange. A number of my schoolmates 
of ten years ago are Bachelors or Mastera of Art; 
some hold enviable positions in the professions, 
yet I would not part with my present knowledge 
of human nature for all that any of them have 
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acquired since, and it is not because I appreciate 
a college education and professional knowledge 
less than others, but because experience has 
taught me to appreciate Phrenology and its kin- 
dred sciences more. And now that I have ac- 
quired a good practical knowledge of the science, 
and owe it all to this Institution, you can well 
realize that I feel much more thankful than I 
could begin to tell. There are scores of indl viduals 
all over the country who have thought of attend- 
ing this Institute, but who hesitate and wonder if 
it would puy, and if the students in general Felt 
sutlsfled with the results, and [ wish I could say 
to every one of them, that if they have an aver- 
age share of intelligence, they could scarcely fail 
toreceive a hundred dollars worth of knowledge. 
If they lack intelllrence, they need it all the 
more ; if they are very intelligent, it will pay all 
the better. 


P. E. KIRVEN. 


TEACHERS AND FELLOW-STUDENTS : The hour 
has come for us to eay our farewells asa class. Let 
us not permit ourselves to pass from this hall 
with a sad farewell upon our lips, and sorrow at 
parting in our minds; but rather let us revive the 
memory of how much we have to be joyful for. 

We have been permitted to realize our hopes 
of attending this course of instructive lectures, 
and does not each of us feel better for having 
enjoyed this privilege? Are we not much better 
prepared to fulfill the duties of life, ue sentient 
beings, be our calling what it may? Yes, wo 
are truly much better qualified to march on with 
the grand movements of life, and to do our part 
in the vast arena of usefulness, The truths in 
which we have been instructed are of the 
greatest interest to us and greatest conse- 
quenee to all mankind, aud we shouid use 
every endeavor to dissemiuate the knowledge we 
have acquired. It iz at least due of us to science, 
which has done so much for us, that we let our 
light shine and light the lamps of others, which 
Will not diminish our light, but, on the contrary, 
every effort we make to teach others will 
brighten our own knowledge, and return us a 
twofold reward, by beneflting ourselves while we 
benefit others. Let us go to the work, and the 
more systematic our efforts, the greuter the re- 
sults and the higher our reward. 

Let us not feel that we part as those who have 
no hope; we should rather rejoice to have met, 
and become interested in each other; and such 
an interest! Wo are as it were united in a 
precious fraternity, which we should regard as 
an inviolable brotherhood; let us cheerfully 
part, being sure to fondly cherish the relationships 
we have formed while here, Let us hope and 
expect to hear from cach other as co-workers ; 
let us look for, and rejoice to see the fruita of 
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each other’s labors, as we Journey life's pathway, 
having always ready a refreshing shower of 
truth to revive the precious plants we may find 
as the result of a brother sower's labors. 

In this manner let us work to the end that we 
may, with the blessing of God, produce and 
reap abundant harvest, by co-operating in this 
great work in which there is boundless space 
for all our efforts, unceasing and united. Let 
us remember there bave been many noble 
pioneers, who have done much labor when none 
bade them good cheér; they felled the forest of 
disbelief, and faced the burricane of ridicule, 
and have sown many good seeds where the 
ground was but fallow before they had wrought 
init. Shall we shrink from sowing in the fertile 
soil already prepared? Let ns work and hope; 
the blessed time will come when many will“ rise 
up and call us blessed ” if we are only faithful 
in using the talents entrusted to our care. May 
God help us to help our fellows and improve 
ourselves. To our honored teachers I offer my 
heartfelt gratitude and thanks. 


A. A. DRURY. 


RESPECTED TEACHERS AND CLASSMATES OF 
1882: Self-knowledge is the greatest of all, and 
* the proper study of mankind is man." The 
key to this storehouse is through the science 
that has been taught us here. Know thyeelf ” 
was the greatest and best maxim that the wise 
men of Greece could hand down to unborn gen- 
erations; that maxim is still alive and being 
taught to-day, and, I believe, more thoroughly 
than ever before, through Phrenology. I came 
bere and have studicd for beneflt to myself, and 
the hope of doing good to my fellow-men, and 
now, after having received the proper inatruction, 
I hope to crown my efforts with success. I 
heartily express my tbanks to our teachera for 
their efforts, and In their future labors wish them 
God-speed, and to my classmates, for all favors 
received, tender my earnest thanks. 

I make no boasts, nor bind myself hy any 
promises; when I have labored and succeeded 
there will be time enough for that. And now, in 
conclusion, I will repeat a verse of my own 
composition, which demonstrates my views of 
life from my own experience : 

. Bome say it je mind that makes the man; 
Others say all ie fate, avoid it if you can. 
I say, circumstances control all. 
In this life we can but do our best, 
And trust in God to accomplish all the rest. 


F. H. AUSTIN. 


WORTHY TEACHERS AND FELLow-STUDENTS : 
My chief wish of late years has been to attend 
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a course of instruction at the Phrenological 
Institute. To-day it ls granted. I have learned 
more than I ever expec:ed ; truths which will 
enable me to understand my duty to God and my 
fellow-men. 

I have children at home whom I shall try to 
bring up in the right way, which may induce 
many others to do the same, 

Men have been honored for studying insects, 
dogs, and horaes, while men like Gall,Spurzheim, 
and Combe were unappreciated among men per- 
haps, but not so in heaven. 

The All-Seeing One recognizes the great work, 
and will give honor where honor {a due. 

I will do all I can to make the truths of Phre- 
nology widely known, and can say, as I leave 
here, whether to enter the lecture fleld or in 
other positions, I know that Phrenology will be 
of everlasting benefit to me. 

The worthy teachers have my sincere thanks 
for their noble efforts in this cause. My best 
wishes to my classmates, hoping they will not 
be daunted, but speak the truth and “try, try 
again.” 


RALPH J. GLUCKLER. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: This, a3 appear- 
ances indicate, will be our last gathering, it 
being the close of the session of 1882. Asa par- 
ticipant in these exercises I would rather it were 
the beginning of the session. 

It is about a year since I became acquainted 
with Phrenology and its principles, or I might 
say since I became enlightened. Soon after my 
attention was culled to the science, I began a 
course of reading on the subject, and became 
deeply ioterested in it, so mnch so that I thought 
of italtogether, and devoted my whole time and 
thought to it. I became more and more deeply 
impressed with its great value to man, and re- 
garded it, and still regard it in the light in which 
I received it, as a blessing. As I go forth into 
life I will endeavor to enlighten others, or at 
least to impart to them what my knowledge of 
the subject will enable me to. 

I am very glad to have met with the stndents 
of this class, and am quite sure we can never 
forget our daily meetings. Iam heartily thank- 
ful to our instructors for their many favors and 
for their endeavors to put us forward and set 
forth the principles of Phrenology as thelr ex- 
perience and practical knowledge eminently 
qualified them to do. 

Fellow-students, it now remains for us to take 
up the work, and endeavor to enlighten others 
as we have been enlightened, and to do as they, 
our instructors, have done, their utmost to 
elevate and broadcn this great subjeet, and place 
it where it should be, highest among all the 
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sciences. We can all do what they have done 
„our very best." 


MRS. MARGARET E. ROBERTS. 


WonTHY PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS: I fcel 
that I havc a very acceptable duty to perform 
to-day, namely, to show my deep gratitude for 
the excellent teaching that I have received here. 

This six wecke’ instruction has given me more 
solid, practical, common-sense knowledge of the 
mind than I eould get elsewhere in a life-time, 
or in all the metaphysical works of the globe. 

Doubtless the metaphysical imagination of 
the race has done more toward enlarging and 
eunobling the human capacity than any eloquent 
lives can tell; yet, they were only feeling their 
way in the durk, Hence their great and con- 
stant disagreement. 

Phrenology is the great sun that illuminates 
our minds. The shining light penetrates the 
intellect, strikes the dark walle of the mind's 
sanctum, where a metaphysician had nothing 
but a dream to lead him there. 

Phrenologists do not pretend to see the unseen 
nor to feel the unfelt. Phrenology does not 
pretend to know what mind is, only to affirm 
that it uses the brain for its manifestation. 
That it sends out its force throngh a material 
agency to differeut parts of the head and body, 
and through this guides, protocts, and rules all. 

This seience of mind can foretell what a par- 
ticular person will do under a particular circum- 
stance, because it has a fuetor to work from 
that the other mentai sciences do not take into 
considcration. They take only the subjective, 
the wandering of their own minds. We take 
as well the objective, and predict the future from 
the imprint of the past. 

Phrenology {s not a regular materlalistic teach- 
ing. True, we find many low dweilings with 
only two stories, but we see as well the towering 
mansion, with its third story, and its skylight 
opening upwurd and outward; here we meet 
with the God-like man. 

The divine sympathy and integrity are reach- 
ing out here, so that the weak hope and faith 
can see them, take courage, and forever rest in 
them. 

To thosc grand and noble truths our worthy 
teachers have led us with a loving spirit and a 
gentle hand. We have been taught, not only 
the principles of the science, but how to apply 
them. The truths of Phrenology could be 
learned from books, but the practical application 
of the scienco we could only get in the Institute. 

It is one thing to read character in a book, 
and quite another thing to see and hear Prof. 
Sizer reading it (with the person right here 
before us), and traiuing the class to do the same. 
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We have had, too, from Prof. Drayton, the his- 
torical development of the phrenological truths. 

We saw that humanity acted toward ‘he truths 
of this science, the same as it acts toward all 
newly-discovered truth : with a closed eye and a 
cold shoulder. We necd not wonder at this; 
one hand is to hold fast the treasures of the past 
and the other to be extended for the new, and 
by the co-working, the one with the other, we 
build and make progress. 

We were interested in the history of the 
struggles and progress of the science in America, 
from Mrs. Wells. I, for one, am glad to know 
that a woman has so much to do with the ad- 
vancement of Phrenology in this country, and 
hope that this young gelence will be well cared 
for, until it shall be wedded to the other 
sciences, and housed in the universities of the 
Jand. 

We appreciate the other lectures that were 
given in this course. Dr. Sizer's, on anatomy 
and physiology, were excellent. 

The other threc gentlemen lecturers, Mr. 
Richards on idiocy, Dr. Ordronaux on insanity, 
and Dr. Gunu on magnetism, gave us truths 
that are worth remembering ; especially that the 
human race ought not to have one idiot among 
them; that they are not God-made, but -igno- 
runce and sin-made. 

I hope that as a class wo will use our best 
efforts in broadcasting the good seed, that we 
and hnmanity at large may rejoice together lu 
the great harvest of the futurc. 


GEORGE A. 8PRING. 


RESPECTED TEACHERS AND CLASSMATES: The 
study of Phrenology has been a blessing to me. 
Three years ago I strolled into the Phrenological 
office to have my head examined ; to find out 
what I was good for. I tbought the price asked 
for the examinatiou was rather high, but I con- 
cluded in a few minutes to pay tho price, and 
see what Phrenology would say of me. The cx- 
amination was so correct, and with such good 
advice and instruction, thut I felt rejoiced that I 
did have my head cxamined. 

After I read the book How to Read Char- 
acter,” given as a chart with my written de- 
scription, I resolved that I would devote some 
of my leisure time to studying it. The more I 
read, tho more deeply interested I became, and 
I saw the great benefit that could be had by hav- 
jog a thorough knowledge of Phrenology. It 
was not long before I had ali my friends laugh- 
ing, and ridiculing me; some of them said that 
they pitied me because I was so foolish as to 
lose my time in such a study. They did not dis- 
courage me in the least, but gave me more de- 
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termination. At the same time, I told a doctor 
with whom I was acquuinted, that I was study- 
ing Phrenology, just to see what he would say 
on the subject. He, like the rest, told me to 
give it up, as I was only losing my time, because 
it did not always prove truo. I did not say any- 
thing, because I did not know enough on the 
subject to argue it, but I thought that it was 
strange that if it did prove itself to be true once, 
or several times, that it did not always do so; 
but finally I came to the conclusion that the 
fuult could be Jaid on the phrenologist for want 
of ability as an examiner, and not on the selence. 
80 I did not take his advice, but went on study- 
ing, and making some observations; one of 
them was upon a friend, a watchmaker. I said 
to myself that he had small Individuality. It 
wos some months afterward, that he asked me 
if I did not often look for a tool or anything, 
and could not see it, when it would be before 
my eyes. He said that such was often the case 
with him, and yet he had good eyesight. This, 
among other observations, convinced me that 
there was some truth in Phrenology. 

About six months ago a New York Times re- 
porter called upon an old phrenological book- 
seller to get some hints about books. One of 
the questions asked was, what was his opinion 
of cheap literature? The bookseller sald: 
“Upon the whole, I think cheap literature is 
not the greatest blessing to what we call civili- 
zation. It makes the viciously inclined still 
more vicious, while the professedly good never 
need improviug.’’ Now, if cheap literature 
does not improve or reform those viciously in- 
clined, what is it that we want? Ministers and 
priesta have not succeeded in reforming their 
people as they might have done, and why? Be- 
cause they did not understand the people to 
whom they were talking. If the minister does 
succeed in reforming some, say one In ten, he is 
generally satisfied, for he says that ‘‘ many arc 
called, but few are chosen." What is it that we 
want then, if cheap literature and preachers do 
not do the work as well as could be desired ? 
We want competent phrenologists to lecture, to 
preach to every individual man and woman, and 
to tell mothers how to train up their children, 
and what trades or vocations they should follow. 
An upright and competent phrenologist—one 
who loves his science, will do twlce as much to 
promote the happiness of mankind as any one 
else. I said that Phrenolopy has been a blessing 
tome. Bince I bad my head examined, and un- 
dertook to study Phrenology, it gave the impres- 
sion that I had something worth living for; that 
I should do something for mankind, It has 
given me power to recognize God far greater 
than I had before. I am exceedingly happy that 
I have attended this course of instruction. I 
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shall never forget tbe happy honrs tbat I havo 
spent with such worthy teachers, and I hopo 
that their lives may be spared for many years to 
perform the grand miasion of instruction. 


FRANKLIN LA RUE, 


TEACHERS AND FELLOW-STUDENTS: Our 
course is now ended, and we will soon depart 
for our different homes. We have had a pleas- 
ant time together, and I think we all have im- 
proved iv the knowledge of our fellow-men since 
coming here. 

We know more now than we did six weeks 
ago, and let us keep on improving by putting 
into practice what we have learned here. 

I extend my best wishes to each and every 
one present, and bope they may all do well in 
this noble work. 


SAMUEL GROB. 


I must not apologize for being here a student 
of Phrenology as our worthy instructor, Mr. Si- 
zor, says. f 

He has told you that Phrenology belongs to 
the Germans as a Lirthright, so I think I may 
well claim a purt of it ou that score. And if at 
any time I fee] prouder than at another that 
German blood flows in my veins, it is when I 
can claim kinship with such men as Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to descant 
on the nobility or the usefulness of the science 
of Phrenology. It has been done a great déal 
more fully than I could do it, and I think that 
no words of mine would add weight or force to 
it, but as Hiawatha said, when the ministerial 
commission had completed its work, “I shall 
go home and tell my people all about it;“ so I 
expect to do after I leuve this place. I did not 
Intend to enter the field when I left the Institute 
last year, but waited for a second opportnnity, 
in order to improve myself still further in the 
way of lecturing, and so fit mysclf for the lecture 
field. Ido not know how fast I may be able to 
work, but I will promlse to do all I can. 


— U 


B. F. MILLER. 


FRIENDS: It is with pleasure that I add my 
tribute of thanks to those who have been the 
teachers and promoters of this most vuluable of 
all seiences—Phrenology. They have battled 
manfully agalnst opposition and prejudice, and 
have silenced the batteries of the enemy on every 
field, They have labored often without pay, 
only such as a consciousness of the right gives, 

When my attention was first called to the art 
of reading character, I was astonished as well as 
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highly gratified, and I hailed with pleasure the 
fact thut character could be read, and we could 
be able to appreciate each other at our true value. 
Some may not like Phrenology, because their 
characters will not bear scrutiny; but to those 
whose motives are good, it is like the angel in 
the far horizon, beckoning men forward and up- 
ward forever, 


A. E. F. MULLEY. 


I commenced the study of Phrenology about 
six years ago. I bought the '' Self-Inatructor” 
and a small phrenological bust, thinking that 
from tbem I could learn all that there was to be 
learned on the subject; but after a few days I 
found that I had made a great mistake. My 
friends, this subject is a broad and extended one; 
88 we go from here, I hope and trust that each 
will do his duty, and labor in such a manner that 
he will be respected by all who wish the science 
well. We each wili have to mcet with opposition, 
and ut times obstacles will seem to be in the way, 
but let us not forget that God is on our side, and 
as long as He is for us, it matters not who is 
againet us, For four years I thought of studying 
for the ministry, but the phronologist has before 
him a wider fleld for usefulness. I tell you, my 
friends, the world wants earnest and well-mean- 
ing minds to represent and teach this noble scí- 
ence; hence, I am happy to say that instead of 
studying for the ministry I have been gleaning 
all that I could on Phrenology, as I intend to 
make it a life-pursuit, and feel proud of having 
my name on the list of the graduates of this grund 
Institute. 

I must say that the time that we have spent 
together as teachers aud students has been a 
happy time to me, and I trust that the professors 
of this Institution may be spared many years 
yet, in order to qualify mcn and women for this 
work of beneflting mankind by telling them how 
to make the most of this life. 

I enn not say much as to my plan of work yet, 
but you may rest assured that I shali waste no 
time, for the sooner we commence, the more shail 
we accomplish. Life is but short, and we each 
and every one must do all we can to help our 
race. I wish the students every success and 
prosperity, aud I trust that we shall not forget 
our responsibility to God and our feilow-men. 


J. OSGOOD. 


PROFESSORS AND STUDENTS : Iam a great lover 
of truth wherever I may find it, and that which 
gives me the most, of course, is the most bene- 
ficial. When I was a boy, I first got an idea of 
Phrenology, and through another school-boy I 
got a Phrenological work, perhaps the Self- 
Instructor,” That was my first step. I became 
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deeply interested in it; ordered several books, 
one after anotber, and was a subscriber for the 
JouRNAL. Like many others, I was led into the 
bump theory, and never have had, in all the years 
I have been interested in the subject, such an 
understanding of Phrenology as I have now, of 
course. 

I think Phrenology is of great benefit to every 
one in every vocation of life; it gives a man a 
better understanding of himself, and also of his 
fellow-beings. It is, undoubtedly, the best ex- 
ponent of human nature and human character 
now extant; and I believe that Phrenology is one 
of the best exponcnts of the Bible. We have 
many commentaries, but there is nothing that 
seems to unfold and give us the understanding 
of the different characters of the Bible as Phre- 
nology does. 

I remember once, in my ministerial life, making 
a pastoral visit, where the lady of thc house was a 
member of my church, and her husband was not. 
Yet the lady had a horror of death ; seemed to 
dread and fear it; while the man, on the other 
hand, had no fear of it. This was a strange phe- 
noinenon to him; why his wife, being a member 
of a church, and a professor of Christianity, 
should have such a fear of death, while he, pro- 
fessing nothing, should have no fear. 

Every phreuologist will very well uuderstand 
that this did not arise from her lack of religious 
qualities, for very likely she had more of them 
than he did; but there was another fuculty that 
was greater, undoubtedly, in the lady’s head. and 
that was the Love of Life. On the other hand, 
there are those who have little tenacity of life 
and pain, or sorrow, orsome circamstance in life 
will make them feel as if they would rather give 
up their life than to continue iu the struggle, 
while others are so constituted that All that 
they have will they give for their life.” 

Sometimes, in discussing the text, Love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” I meet with contrary opin- 
fons. One says this is impossible. I have met 
members of the church in my private conversa- 
tion with them, who stated to me that they be- 
lieved this to be impossible. As a matter of 
course, if the anima! propensitics predominate 
over the moral, it is impossible for a man to 
love his neighbor as himself.“ 

Phrenology explains these contradictions very 
nicely, Some can walk by faith, not by sight; 
but another with large Perceptives and small 
Spirituality would prefer to walk by sight. Now, 
while my neighbor may not have the same facul- 
tles that I do, I am not to condemu him or his 
doctrine, simply because I cau not understand 
it. Some live in the realm of Spirituality, some 
in their dreams dwell with the angels; there are 
others who can not even understand this, only 
facta seem to enlist their attention. 
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Success to the American Institute of Phre- 
nology ; may it ever have as able and worthy a 
faculty as it bas at present, and may it ever con- 
tinue as an honor to Phrenology, to America, 
aud to society. 


A. C. McLAUGHLIN. 


TEACHERS AND FELLOW-STUDENTS8 : I will say 
something as regards my experience in Phre- 
nology ; how I became acquainted with it. I 
will pot describe the merits of the subject, thoagh 
I feel them. 

I was very young when [ came across a Phren- 
ological chart, with the symbolical head marked 
on it, and I wondered how all those things could 
be placed in a mau’s head. It gave me a great 
deal of study in my juvenile days, but I did not 
hear anything more of the subject until about 
five years ago, when I got the address of some 
firm in Boston who dealt in Phrenological works, 
They sent me Combe's ‘System of Phrenology.” 
I think I must have read that work six or seven 
times. I did not kvow the address of Fowler & 
Wells until a man came to call on me who was can- 
vaseing for periodicals and newspapers. Among 
other things he represented the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, and thus I got the address of Fowler 
& Welis, and sent for several other of the Phren- 
ological works, and have never regretted it. I 
came down to the States to study the subject, 
simply because we have no accommodation for 
its study in Canada. x 

I will, in closing, repeat a few lines that seem 
to me applicable, and which should be an in- 
spiration to us all: 


“ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time." 


JAMES F. ROBERTS. 


WonTHY TEACHERS AND FELLOW-STUDENTS: 
Ihave thoughts and feelings on the subject be- 
fore us, but I am not able to express them as I 
would like. 

I feel very grateful to the professors for what 
they have imparted to me. I know they have 
given instruction whose valuc we cau not even 
estimate. I may not take the lecture-fleld, but 
I shall do all that lies in my power, whatever 
may be the fleld of my endeavor, to further the 
eause of the science we have :tudied here. And 
we should not let this closing duy of the Amer- 
fean Institute of Phrenology for the season of 
1882, be the closing day for our studies; we 
should continue more earnestly iu endeavoring 
to make ourselves familiar with this greateat of 
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sclences—the culmination of sciences I may say, 
for as I have heard some one express, religion 
will be made more scientific by this, if not di- 
rectly, by what will come out of it; and sclence 
will be made more religious, and they will con- 
verge and grow together. 

Wortby professors, you who have labored in 
this great cause, rest assured that your names 
will be written in history. Mrs. Wells has devoted 
her life to this; her reward ig sure. Professor 
Sizer, who has taught us so faithfully, has de- 
voted forty years of bia life to this science ; his 
labor will not be lost. 

This may sound solemn and sober to you, my 
classmates, but I am not one of those who, if I 
wished to, could express myself in a witty way; 
when I speak I must speak serlouely—and my 
earnest wish for all the students with whom I 
have passed so pleasant a term, is that they 
should succeed in whatever calling they may 
follow, and especially that they may succeed 
in applying and practicing tbe truths of Phre- 
nology. 

I left my home in California with rogret, to 
come here ; the beauty of her sky seemed never 
so fair, and the grandeur of her mountains never 
appeared so marked as the day I left—I remem- 
ber watching the sunset behind the Sierras, and 
wondering if I should rue my journcy. I shall 
goon start for my home, which I hope to reach in 
safety; but all doubts as to the wisdom of my 
coming is dispelled, aud naught but gratitude 
for the privileges I have enjoyed, and the knowl- 
edge I have gained will fill the homeward trip. 

I am impressed with the importauce of estab- 
Hshing a permanent home for Phrenology, und 
urge upon you all, the duty to ald in the accom- 
plishment of this object. If we show the world 
that we mean business on this subject, we will 
succeed, and we will get help outside of phre- 
nologists ; others will help us, if we show them 
that we are in earnest. 

Again thanking both teachers and studenta 
for their kindness to me, I will close with best 
wishes for you all. 


B. A. LEONARD. 


RESPECTED INSTRUCTORS AND MEMBERS OF 
THIS INSTITUTE : The session for this year has, 
during the past six weeks, brought to mind the 
fact, that if there 1a one feature of this science of 
Phrenology more remarkable thau another, it is 
ita perfect impartiality, and as we go out to teach 
its truths to the world, we must see to it that 
neither passion, nor interest, nor early education, 
nor predispositions of any kind, shall govern 
us to the exelusion of fully presenting the 
truth. In personal disposition and quality of 
mind, nothing else calls for a more philosophical 
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temper than does this science to which you have 
been giving your best attention. "Truth, holy, 
immutable, eternal truth, should be to us of 
more value than all the crude doctrines and the- 
orles which have ever sprung up and been nour- 
ished in the soil of human credulity. | 

Harriet Martineau wrote these words in 1888: 
When Spurzhcim was ln America, tbe great 
mass of society became pbrenologiats, in a day, 
wherever he appeared ; and ever since, itinerant 
Jectnrers have been reproducing the same sensa- 
tion in a milder way by retailing Spurzheimlsm, 
much deteriorated, in places where the phllos- 
opher had not been." And then she adda: 
“ Meantime, the light is always goiug ont behind 
as fust as it blazes up around the steps of the 
leetnrer." We will not question if euch was the 
fact, more than a generation ago ; to-day, with an 
increase of nnmbers, society has become more 
delicately orgauized ; consequently, the pursuit 
of science, literature, philosophy, and art bas 
become more definitely the business of life with 
some; the restrainta of imitation have been 
thrown off, and individuals think and investigate 
for themselves. In addition to this, graduates 
of this Institute, you are better prepared to shed 
light thut shall blaze up around your steps, and 
continne to burn brightly long uſter you shall 
have gone to other places to shed light to others. 
It is your good fortune to live in a time when 
you can avow your perfect impartiality in sei- 
ence, morals, politics, and religion, and those 
who endeavor to prove Phrenology a falsity, are 
treading on dangerous ground, end every mau 
of sense could warn tbem of the fact. 

The fundamental principles of Phrenology are 
acknowledged by all men of sclence of the pres- 
ent day. They are capable of demonstration, 
and if an issue ia made between Phrenology aud 
Christianity, it will be unfortunate. There is no 
need of it. Phrenologists do not ask it; they 
make no such issue —nor have they in the past 
preteuded that their science clashes with revela- 
tion; on the contrary, they have taken great 
pains to reconcile the two together. They have 
ever gone to the Bible for some of their strong- 
est arguments. We know that this is an age in 
which people are in the habit of hearing both 
sides before they judge, and that they are falth- 
ful to truth when fully proved, even if it modify 
or destroy what has been to them a time-bon- 
ored and cherished opinion. And you, as teach- 
ers, go forth to show that while no man can 
excel in the use of all the central organs of the 
brain, still you can tell eacb man, woman, and 
child what and wherein lies the excellence of 
each, to which they all may aim and secure a 
measure of perfection, Go forth, and to you is 
given the privilege of teaching what and whence 
are the activities, capacities, and fruits of the in- 
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telligent soul. Amd it is safely to bo hoped that 
you may each be able to answer the demanda of 
God in accordance with your several ability, and 
thus Rl the measure of your duty. William D. 
Gallagher said these words: 


* On the page that is immortal, 
We the brilliant promise see : 
Te shall know the truth, my people, 
And its might shall set you free.’ 


** For the truth, then, Jet us battle, 
Whataoever fate betide ; 
Long the boast that we are freemen, 
We have made and published wide. 


* He who has the truth and keeps it, 
Keeps what not to him belongs— 
But performs a selfish action 
That his fellow-mortal wrongs. 


He who seeks the truth, and trembles 
At the dangers he must brave, 
Is not fit to be a freeman— 
He at best is but a sluvc. 


“ He who hears the truth, and places 
Its high promptings under ban, 
Loud may boast of all that’s manly, 
But can never be à man. 


* Friends, this stmple lay thou hearest, 
Be not thou llke elther them— 
But to truth give utmost freedom, 
And the tide it raises, stem. 


“ Bold in speech, and bold in action, 
Be forever. Time will test, 

Of the free-souled and the slavish, 

Which fulfills life's mission best. 


Be thon like the noble ancient— 
Scorn the threat that bids thee fear; 
Speak—no matter what betides theo; 
Let them strike, but make them hoar. 


* Be thou like the first apostics— 
Be thou like heroic Paul : 
If a free thought seek expression, 
Speak it boldiy—espeak it all. 


„Face thine enemies—accusers ; 
Scoru ridicule, rack, or rod; 
And, if thon hast trath to utter, 
Speak, and leave the rest to God.” 


B. F. PRATT, M.D. 


The following letter from Dr. B. F. Pratt, of 
Ohio, a graduate of the class of '75, would have 
been read to the class had it reached us in time: 
Fow er & We ts, 753 Broapway, New YORE: 

Deak FRIENDS AND TEACHERS: Seven years 
have now passed since I graduated and started 
out from the parental roof which for so many 
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years has shielded and protected with fatherly 
care the grand old science of Phrenology ; and us 
a child of your iustitution, I may huve appeared 
cold and indifferent, and apparently to have for- 
gotten the kindness received at your hands, but I 
assure you that not until death shall claim me 
for her own shall I cease to feel grateful to the 
publishing bouse of Fowler & Wells, and the 
American Institute of Phrenology. The past 
seven years have been busy yoars of thought and 
work for me, so much so tbat I have been 
ueglectfal of ny friends and those toward whom 
in the rich storehouse of memory I shall ever 
cherish kind regards. Although many discour- 
sging circumstances have surrounded me, I 
have tried to rise above them all, for my faith 
In Phrenology is as firm as the everlasting hills, 
and man does not possess the power to shake 
that faith for a moment. 

I have introduced it into one Collegiate In- 
stitute, where it is now successfully tauzht, 
although at the time I first visited that school, 
the president said there was nothing to it. The 
people sud the press are kind enough to pro- 
nou.ce my manner of presenting the subject 
superior to any they have ever heard. During 
the time [ worked last year, there was no month 
that I did not clear, above all expenses, $100, 
and from that np to $280, and this year my finan- 
cial success is reaching far above this. During 
my public work, I always find time to mention 
in the highest terms the firm of Fowler & Wells, 
and I have not forgotten the parting words of 
advice Mr. Turner gave ua in regard to the sale 
of books, and you know as well as I, something 
of the work I have done in this line. 

If I read the sigus of the times rightly, Phre- 
nology, in a quiet way, is muklug more rapid 
progress than ever before, and also hygieuc, 
especially in its application to diet. 

I wish you all a Merry Christmas" and a 
^ Happy New Year," and my best wishes go ont 
to you for your happiness, und I hope that 
many years may yet bo spared to you, that you 
may realize that your labors have not been iu 
vain, and that you have received a reward which 
is more valuable thau tho wealth of the Indies. 
* The world has been made better because you 
bave lived it." Good-bye for the present, and 
“ God bless you,” is the prayer of 

Ever yours truly, B. F. Pnarr. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL CLASS OF 1882. 
New York, November 14, 1882. 

L Resolved, That self-knowledge is thc most 
valuable of all knowledge, os it points out our 
faults und the best means for correcting them, 
end enables us to pnt a proper estimate on our 
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talents, and shows how to employ them to the 
best advantage ; it likewise puts us on a higher 
plane of life, thus making us better and more 
useful members of society, enhancing our own 
happiness and contributing to the happiness of 
others. 

2. Resolved, That Phrenology transcends all 
the other sciences in promoting self-knowledge, 
as it hequeathes to man the power of analyzing 
the human mind, by subdividing and ciassifying 
ite manifold faculties represented in the brain, 
the organ through which mind acts, giving a 
conception of the characteristics of mind a hun- 
dred-fold morc clear and scientific tban it is pos- 
sible in any other system of mental philosophy. 

8. Resolved, ‘That wo will do all in our power 
to disseminate phrenological truth, hoping ere 
long that every home in our laud may become 
acquainted with its Divino doctrines, and that 
this wave of knowledge will flow to nl. nations 
on earth, carrying with it enduring blessings. 

4. Hesolved, That the American Institute of 
Phrenology ufforda unequaled facilities, through 
its able corps of tvuchers and large collections 
of human and animal crania, casts, and paintings, 
for acquiring a thorough knowledge of the sci- 
ence. And that it is doing a noble and grand 


-work by opening its doors fur both sexes and 


teaching all who desire to learn. 

5. Resolved, That we honor tho memory of 
Gul), the discoverer and founder of Phrenology ; 
and thut of his faithful disciples, Spurzheim, 
Combe, Caldwell, and Wells, deceased. Also, 
that we appreciate and honor O. 8. and L. N. 
Fowler for laboring so earnestly and unceasingly 
in this broad path of useſulness. 

6. Resolved, That Mrs. C. F. Wells should have 
honor and praise for the life-long zeal she has 
manifested in the cause of Phrenology. And 
that we extend to her our encouragement and 
sympathy ; that we shall endeavor to aid her as 
much as possible in causing a suitable fire-proof 
building to be erectod for the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology ; and hope she may live to 
see this object carried into effect, 

7. Resolved, That we tender our thanks and 
gratitude to Prof. Nelson Sizer for his very able 
and practical instruction in Phrenology, and his 
attructivo aud faithful method of presenting the 
subject. 

8. Resolved, That we express our regard for 
Prof. H. 8. Drayton and our high appreciation 
of bis lectures on the history of mental science 
and its progress, 

9. Resolved, That we have received much in- 
struction by listening to the able and masterly 
lectures of the following professors, who have 
treated on subjects which they have made a 
specialty, namely: Dr. Nelson B. Sizer on 
Anutomy, Physiology, and his most skillful dis- 
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section of the Human Brain; Dr. John Ord r- 
naux on Insanity, its Diagnosis and Treatment ; 
James B. Richards on Idiocy, and his admirable 
snd humane system of Caring for and Educating 
Imbeciles ; Dr. Robert A. Gunn on Magnetism, 
Mesmerism, and Clairvoyance, and how they 
may be employed to the advantage of human- 
ity; and, also, that we have been greatly benefited 
by the excellent inatruction In the science and art 
of Elocution by Prof. Frederick A. Chapman. 
10. Resolved, Tbat we commend to the public 

the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF 
HEALTH as an instructive and interesting maga- 
Eine, knowing by the perusal of its pages minds 
are made purer, bodies healthier, and homes 
happier. 

Duncan McDOoNALD, Class of 67, Cal. 

James A. G. FRASER, Class of 77, Can. 

P. E. KIRVEN, Claes of '81, Louisiana. 

ANDREW À. DRURT, Maine. 

B. F. MILLER, California. 

MARTIN FRIEDERICK, New York. 

OTHILIE Bovssox FRIEDERICK, N. Y. 

MAROARET E. RonznTs, Pennsylvania. 

FREDERICK H. AUSTIN, it 

GEonGR A. SPRING, New York. 

A. E. Frew MurLEy, " 

FRANKLIN LA Rug, Obio. 

J. Osaoon, “6 

A. C. McLAUGHLIN, Canada. 

SAMUEL Gros, Claas of '81, Pa. 

RALPH J. GLUcELER, New York. 

JAMES F. RoBERTS, California. 

B. A. LEONARD, Claes of 80, Maas, 


CHARTER. 


An Act to incorporate “ THE AMERICAN IN- 
' STITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY," Passed 
April 20, 1866. 


The People of the State of New York, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1. Amos DEAN, Esq., HoRACE GREE- 
LAY, SAMUEL Osaoop, D.D., A. OAKEY HALL, 
Esq., RUSSELL T. TnALL, M.D., Henry DEXTER, 
BAMUEL R. WELLS, Epwarp P. FowLzn, M.D., 
NELsON Sizer, LESTER A. ROBERTS, aud their 
associates, ere hereby constituted a body cor- 
porate by the name of “THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY,” for the pur- 
pose of promoting instruction in all departments 
of Jearning connected therewith, and for collect- 
ing and preserving Crania, Casts, Busts, aud other 
representations of the different Races, Tribes, 
and Families of men. 

Section 2. The said corporation may hold real 
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estate and personal estate to the amount of one 
hundred thousand dollare, and the funds and 
properties thereof shall not be used for any other 
purposes than those declared in the first section 
of this Act. 

Section 3. The said Henry DEXTER, SAMUEL 
R. WELLS, Epwarp P. FowLER, M.D., NELsox 
81ZER, and LESTER A. ROBERTS, are hereby ap- 
pointed Trustees of said incorporation, with 
power to fill vacancies in the Board. No less 
than three Trustees shall constitute a quoram 
for the transaction of business. 

Bection 4. It shall be lawful for the Board of 
Trustees to appoint Lecturers, and such other 
instructors as they may deem neceasary and ad- 
visable, subject to removal when found expedi- 
ent and necessary, by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members constituting said Board; but no such 
appointment sball be made until the appiicant 
shall have passed a satisfactory personal exam- 
ination before the Board. 

Section 5. The Society shall keep for free put- 
lic exhibition at all proper times, such collec- 
tions of Skulls, Busta, Casts, Paintings, aud other 
things connected therewith, as they may obtain. 
They shall give, by a competent person or per- 
sone, a course of not less than six free lectures in 


each and every year, and sball have annually a 


class for instruction iu Practical Phrenology, to 
which shall be admitted gratuitously at least one 
student from each Public School in the City of 
New York. 

Section 6. The corporation shall posscas the 
powers and be subject to the provisions of Chap- 
ter 18, of part 1, of the Revised Statutes, so far 
as applicable. 

Section 7. This Act shall take effect immedi- 
ately. 


ADVICE FOR STUDENTS. 


Tuose who propose to attend the American 
Institute of Phrenology desire information on 
many points Important to themselves; and to 
suave them from anxiety and inconvenience, as 
well as to obviate the necessity of writing per- 
haps two hundred letters of explanation, we give 
here a general statement. : 


NECESSARI EDUCATION. 


To secure success in practical Phrenology one 
does not absolutely need classical culture, but 
a good common school education is requisite, and 
the more general information one has, the better. 
The text-books noted on the last page of this 
pamphlet, it is desirable that each student should 
read before entering the Institute; but if not 
possible, the bust may be studied to learn the 
location of the organe, also How to Read Char- 
acter," to gain & general outline of the subject. 
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HOW TO GET TO NEW YORE. 


In coming to New York yon should purchase 
a through ticket if possible, and if you have a 
trank or valise which you do not need on the 
way, get it checked. 

Students should prepare the means for pay- 
ment of tnition and their necessary expenses 
during their stay in New York, before they come. 
Those who can do it should bring their funds in 
drafts, then they are not subject to the danger of 
losing their money on the way. Those who bring 
money can have it deposited in bank while here, 
thus preventing the possibility of loss. 

We advise studenta, after buying their pas- 
sage tickets, to have only so much money within 
reach as will pay their current expenses on the 
way here. The balance, if not ln form of draft, 
should be sewed ipto a pocket in tbe undergur- 
ment. Norshould students inform strangers who 
they are, where they came from, where they are 
going, or their business in New York, And on 
landing, if they have much baggage, should leuve 
it In care of the railway, and come directly to 
our office, bringing the baggage checks with 
them. When they have found their boarding 
place, an expressmau will take their check and 
deliver their trunk where it is to remain. 

On landing at Jersey City frome the West or 
South, retain your baggage check—pay no at- 
tention to agents on the train—and come to our 
office, 753 Broadway, cor. Eighth 8t. Walk from 
the ferry to Broadway, and take an omnibus for 
your destination—you need not take a carriage. 
If you come from the North or East, aud land at 
the Grand Union Depot at 42d St., New York, 
take a street car which starts from the depot, and 
Stop at 8th Street, and you are one block from 
our office. If you come into the city in tho night, 
go to the Sinclair House, Broadway, corner of 
8th Street, directly opposite our office. 


ROOMS AND BOARD. 


Boarding can always be obtained near the In- 
stitate at moderute prices. From four to five 
dollars a week usually cover the expense. Those 
who desire to live hygienically can do so. Some 
hire their lodgings and select the food they de- 
tire at restaurants. Sometimes hygienic students 
elnb together and take rooms, and procure their 
ovn food to suit themselves. Some have thus 
brought the cost of their living inside of three 
dollars a week. 

We take apecial pains to aid students to find 
desirable quarters, and to facilitate any purchases 
which they may wish to make, or give them di- 
rections as to placcs of interest to be visited, and 
the proper way to make their stay in the city safe, 
pleasant, and instructive. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN NEW TORK. 


Students have free opportunity to become fa- 
milier with our extensive cabinet. 

Our elass seesions are so arranged that students 
can attend the popular lectures and other enter- 
tainments given in the city ; they can visit mu- 
seums of art and sclence, public libraries, or the 
criminal courts, penal and charitable institutions, 
and numerous other placea and objects of interest. 


BLOCUTION. 


Our excellent course of vocal culture will aid 
studenta in strengthening the voice and learning 
how to use it effectively 1n public speaking. 


OLD STUDENTS. 


As an evidence of the value of the Institute 
course, we may mention that nearly every year 
one or more students return to take a second 
course, whieh is afforded to them at a nominal 
eum, and they are enthusiastic in praise of its 
value to them in developing new phuses of the 
subject, and reimpressing and intensifying the 
old ; besides giving a double portion of the prac- 
técal part, so essentiul to success; and we notice 
the marked difference in second-year students, 
capecially after they have been in the fleld, and 
learned to make practical their knowledge. 


HBALTH IN NEW IORK. 


Sometimes people feel afruld to come toa great 
elty, thinking it may not be healthful. We be- 
lieve that New York, with its present modem 
improvements for cleanliness and ventilation, is 
as healthy a place as there is in the land, unless 
jt be some mourtain-top. And most of our stu- 
dents maintain their health perfectly, and gain 
sometimes ten pounds in weight. 


OUTFIT. 


Some ask us in respect to outfit. Our reply is, 
that one can spend from fifty dollars to two hun- 
dred dollars profitably, in the way of outtit, or 
can sturt with a very little, and add to it as he has 
means and feels disposed. A man can start with 
nothing but his hands and his tongue to work 
with. He may start with ten dollars in the way 
of apparatus and imaterial, but he would do bet- 
ter with fifty dollars. This matter can be dis- 
cussed and explained folly while here, where ap- 
paratus of different kinds and amounts cau bu 
seen and estimated. 

Those who contemplate visiting the city for 
the purpose of attending the Institute will do 
wellto cut out and bring this article in their 
pocket for reference when about to reach New 
York, so as to avoid confusion and mistakes. 
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LIST OF GRADUATES, TO 


1882. 


We are often written to by persons in distant States to ascertain if Prof. —— is 
a graduate of the American Institute of Phrenology. Some persons whom we never 


before heard of have professed to be graduates of the Institute. 
embraces the names of all the graduates up to and including the year 1882. 


The following list 
Allour 


students have a diploma, and it would be safe to ask to see the diploma of those 


who claim to be graduates. 


STATE. CLASS OF 
Abel, Miss Loretta... ...... New Vork. . 1877 
Adams, Elijah M.. . Missouri... 1878 
Alderson, Matt. W ......... Montana.. 3875, 1879, 1860 
Alexander, Arthur J. . Indiana 1871 
Alger. Frank George New Hampshire. . . 1880 
Anderson. Samuel II. Pennsylvania. ... 11111867 
Arnold, Charles H. ..... Massach'isetts .. ....1870 
Arthur, Willie P f New MO... 1874 
Aspinwall, F. EE New York ...... 1872, 1873 
Austin, Eugene W.. New Vork 1878 
Austin, Fred. H. eo Pennsylvania. 1882 
Ayer, Sewell P...... .. .... Maine ....1868 
Bateman, Luther C.. ....... Maine.... ... 1870 
Ballou, Perry KEK. New York.. 1 TR 
Bacon, David FF.. Sew Hampshire. ..1875 
Baker. William WW... Tennesse. 1876 
Bailhe, James I. ee. Ohio 1837 
Beecher, Eugene.. . Connecticat.. .......1870 


Beverly, C. A., S D. . Illinois, ......... .. 1872 


Beall, t dgar C. oe Stans P Ohio 1877 
Beer. John New Vork 1878 
Bentley, Harriet W... Connecticut 1881 
Bell, James. New Hampshire 1881 
Bonine, Elias 4A Pennsylvania 81 
Brown, E venies OWA eene 1872 
Bonham, Elisha C.. Illinois, ... 1875 
Bosson, Miss O. M. T.- New York.. ... 1877, 1382 
Brettell, Montague . . Ohio 325 
Bullard. J^ Hs ice Fees New Vork... 1866 
Buck Marion E. . New York... ........ 1868 
Burnh am. A . .. Wisconsin 
Candee, E. . . N. V. 1873, 1875, 1878, 1880 
Campbell. H. D... New Vork... ͥ —. 1874 
Catlin, David ... .... Connecticut 1877 
Chester, Arth ur. ..New Vork 1870 
Chesiey, Eg ies Min No a Scotia KE aa 1872 
Chandler, & Ohio. ...... . 187; 
Charles G. Canada . — ........ 18 
Cha man, May. Massachusetts. ... .... 1879 
„Thomas .. New Jersey... 1874 
Guat, Rev. Jas. Eugene.. DE ee 187 
Collius, John. .. . Wisconsin. 8 


Condit. ilyer.. 5 
Constantine, Rev. A. A.. 
Constantine, Miss Eliza 
Cowan, John, M.D.. 


Cook, J. R.. í 
Curren, Orville 
Curren, Thomas ........... 
Curren H. W.. 85 
Creamer, Edward S. 
Crum, Rev. Amos k 


Daly, Oliver Pery; 
Danter, James F., „ Ri. b. 
Davis. Wallace. — — 
Detwiler, D. Kw. 
odge, Lovell. 
Downey, Rev. T. 


Dodds, Rev. David, M.D.. 


Emerick Lycurgu 
Espy, John Boyd. 
Evans, Henry 
Fairbanks, C. B. 
Fairfield, John C. 


Fieisck, Jaco 
Foster. elix J bey he 


* Deceased. 
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Foster, Heny. Ellis, .. Tennesse 18 
Fraser, J. ; Canada 1677 1882 
Freeman, Cbaries E.... s Iowa . ad 1880 
Friedrich, Martin Pennsylvania. — . . 1832 
Gause. Miss Elva P. North Carolina 1875 
Gaumer, Levi. ............. Io W-... ͥ6 1876 
Gibbs, H Clarence. Wisconsin 1874 
Gillis, Benj min Missouri 1875 
Glückler, Ralph J. eo New Vork... 1882 
Goodrich, Geo. .. Minnesota ....... ...1877 
Guilford, dti lv. Michigan 1876 
Granterry, Prentiss S........ Mississippi . .. 1873 
Green, William R... Pennsylvania, 23824 
Grob, "Samuel. side Sas Pennsylvania. 3881, 1882 
Hawkins, William S. . . Connecticut ..1866 
Hamilton, Elliott A. . Michigan ............ 1863 
Maller, John S. ....... ...., Pennsylvania. ....... 1868 
Hardy, Jona N. . e Wisconsin 1870 
Haley, William T. . Caliſorn ia 1872 
Hathaway. D. E.. . Massachusetts 1874 
Hambleton, H arland E. Oni cescncans 1875 
Hawley, Edwin N. exis One otv 1876 
Harriman, O. B., M. B lo sc o e ucl) 1876 
Hasie, Geo, E. (Lawyer)... 2 5 Mississippi... ....... 1879 
Henderson, Francis . Illinois,.......... 1867 
Henderson, James. New York...... . .. 1872 
Hilleary, Louis N., M.D ..Iova,................ 1877 
Her. E. w.. Indiana... 1878 
Hobson, A. Nornan a 1 
Holt, Charles.. A D New Vork. 0200), 1875 
Holt, Mrs. Miriam 7. Jex s + +1876 
Hoffman, Uriah J.. ld ana 1874 
Humphrey. Jonn, c. ++ Alabama 1 
Hughes, emy È New Vork . 1870 
Hummel, Levi. ~- Pennsylyania; S . 1876 
Huggings, LES eve Giese 
Irving. Mrs. P. W.. Connecticut......... 
Jackson, John P England. 
January, Charles FP. Jo W. N 1 
Jennings, Alfred............ Massachusetts 

ones. saac S. .. New Jersey 

ones, John W ...Indiana .. ... . .... 

ing, David.. „Ohio. 
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FIELD NOTES. 


Mr. Duncan McDonatp after fifteen years’ 
successful work in the field, since his graduation 
in 1807, attended the course for 1882, and ex- 
pressed great pleasure in going over the subjects 
again. He has returned to the Pacitic States to 
renew his work, and can be addressed ut San 
Francisco, 


` Mr, JAMES MASON, of the Class of 1880, with 

his wife (Martha A. Scott, of the Class of 1881) 
has gone into the field, full of zeal in the good 
cause, We have great hopes that their united 
efforts will make a good mark wherever their 
labors muy be employed. 


Dr. B. F. Pratt, of Ohio, Class of 775, is at- 
tracting large audiences and doing excellent 
work. Mr. E. E. Cander, Class of 'T3 and '80, is 
with him, Their field of effort is in Ohio, and 
we expect to hear of their continued success. 


L, C, Bateman is still in the field winning 
golden opinions and doing the world good by 
his successful work. 


U. J. Horrman has become associate principal 
of the Normal Schoo] at Aurora, III., and will 
mike his work felt to the good of the eutire 
State by widening the knowledge, and enhanc- 
ing the skill of the pupils as they become 
teachers. 


IRA GUILFORD is doing excellent work in 
Michigan, and his frequent orders for books 
show that he is planting the science to stay and 
prosper, 

WILLIAM Mosorove is settled in England, and 
his letters express much hope in view of the 
growing interest there. 

H. E. Foster is working in the South with 
success, as we learn by the number of gubseribers 
for the JOURNAL, and other orders he sends. 

HowELL B. PARKER is making Phrenology ex- 
ecedingly valuable to the people in Georgia, by 
teaching the best school in the State on the 
principles of bodily aud mental physiology. 

We wish every county in his State, and in 
other States, bad so good and capable a man at 
the head of their educational interests. 

Dr. D. G. Dersy is lecturing in Central Mis- 
souri, where his skill and experience ought to 
he fu great demand, 
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Dr. U. E. TRAER is lecturing this season in 
Yowa with his usual success. He may be reached 
by addressing him at his home, Vinton, Ia. 


Mr. Morais is doing a good business, as usual, 
in Iowa and other Western States. He is a great 
worker, and heartily in earnest in all he does. 


MR. Bateman may be reached by addressing 
at hls home, North Searsmont, Me. He is on a 
lecturing tour in Pennsylvania. 


Mr. HUMMEL is in Pennsylvania, and we fre- 
quently hear of his good work and success. 


Epaar C. BEALL, class of 77, is located in Cin- 
cinnati, O., cor. Eighth and Race Streets, and 
from all we learn, he is doing a good business, 
and the leading papers in that city speak well of 
him and his talent as a phrenologist. We have 
no doubt he will earn aud wln success. 


Rev. Davip Dopp, of the class of "77, is preach- 
ing in Iowa, and continues to find Phrenology a 
great aid to him in his ministerial and pastoral 
work. 


FRASBR, of 77, and Oscoop, of '82, are to- 
gether in Northern Ohio, lecturing; both are 
fully imbued with the reforming spirit of Phre- 
nology, and they will make the subject reapected 
wherever they go. 

Henry E. Swain, class of '70, ia busy in Penn- 
sylvania ; and, as usual, is doing a large amount 
of good and acceptable work. 


Rev. GBO. A. Lugs, class of 78, writes us from 
West Virginia, where he is settlcd over a religi- 
ous congregatlon, and still finde, as he expected, 
great aid from Phrenology, in his work of teach- 
ing righteousness and leading men away from 
evil. 

May CHAPMAN, class of '79, is in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware for the winter, and those wishing 

` her services will consult the newspapers of those 
States as to her whereabouts. 


A. B. Eira, class of '77, makes his paper vo- 
cal with phrenological truth, and with his clear 
head and ready pen is doing work that will last. 


WHO SHOULD STUDY PHRENOLOGY 
AND WHY. 


Ir mind is the centre and controlling force of 
homan life, ita study is of the utmost importance, 
and stands first in interest, since all talent, morals, 
and happiness result from its proper actlvity. 

Phrenology offers the only practical solution 
of the human problem. Man ls full of power 
aud possibility; he must act, and for each per- 
son there is a path, which, in many respects, fol- 
lows the exact line of no other. Its fundamental 
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doctrine is, that cach mental faculty is exercised 
by means of a portion of the brain, called ite 
organ, the size and quality of which determine 
its power. 

Phrenology shows how the bodily conditions 
fnfluence mind and morals. It teaches the true 
system of Education, shows how to classify 
pupils, to develop and discipline each faculty, 
separately, and all collectively. Indeed, to 
Phrenology and Physiology mainly is the world 
indebted for its modern cducational improve- 
ments, and most of its leaders in this depart- 
ment are phrenologists. 

Phrenology teaches parents for what occu- 
pation in life their children are best adapted, 
and in which they can, and can not, be succesa- 
ful and happy. It also teaches parents the exact 
characteristics of children, and thereby how to 
manage and govern them properly ; to what mo- 


tives or faculties to appeal, and what to avoid: 


what deslres to restrain, and what to call into 
action. 

1t 1s not alone to those who expect to follow 
Phrenology as a profession that the AMBRICAN 
INSTITUTS of PHRENOLOGY opens its doors, and 
makes its appeal. 


PRINCIPALS of public schools, and all TBACHBES 
should study the science to enlarge their knowl- 
edge of human nature and enable them to gnide 
and instruct those committed to their care. 

Businuss MEN who would judge strangers and 
customers, and know how to suit thelr treatment 
to every, class, the slow, the cautious, the quick, 
the sharp, the erratic, the dishonest, should study 
Phrenology. He who can read mind will insure 
success in his calling, while those who must 
** eat a bushel of salt" with a stranger before he 
knows him, will fail. 

THB MINISTER, lawyer, physician, merchant, 
teacher, parent, who can read charactcr better 
than others, is the one who rises to distinction 
in his or her field of effort. Students who have 
been educated in this Institute, go back to their 
vocation and seem to themselves and others, to 
be in a new world, They have learned how to 
meet, please, and control, customers, pupils, 
clients, purishioners, patients, children, and 
neighbors, and they do good, and perform duty 
pleasantly and profitably. 

As all business, science, and learning, and 
nearly all of human success and happiness grow 
out of the right action of the humau facultiea, 
the study of this great theme is the crowning 
field of effort; for how valuable soever may be 
the knowledge of those eclences which relate to 
outward things, engineering, agriculture, manu- 
factures, commerce, they must all take place 
second to that which relates to the human mind 
itself. 
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| Forty Years in Phrenology.  Embracing Recollections of H 


dote, and Experience, By Nelson Sizer, 12mo, extra cloth, price $1.50. 


This book is full of inciden tic, witty, droll, and startling, and rich in illustrations 
E Ir 


Traits of Representative Men. With portraits. By Geo. w.1 I 
author of **Off-hand Takings,” "Crayon Sketches," ''Creeds of the Bells,” “ 
traits," etc. 12mo, extra cloth, price $1.50. 

The author of this is one of the most popular sketch writers living, and this work will add to 
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How to Keep a Store. Embodying the conclusions of more than 


Experience in Merchandizing. By Samuel H. Terry. 12mo, 406 pp., extra clc ce 
The American Grocer says: (We have given this book a careful examination, has fal th 1 


M that for practical ledge condensed into brief there are few books issued that 


does this volume, and we feel warranted in saying it is a work that no retail dealt 
. more than its cost to apy t 


For Girls; A SPECIAL PHYSIOLOGY; or, Supplement to the Study of General 


ogy. By Mrs. E. R. Shepherd. 12mo, extra cloth, price $1.00, Be 
We desire to call the attention of every mother of 'a giri to this work, in the bella 
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History of Woman Suffrage.  lllustrated with Steel E 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Matilda Joslyn G om 
octavo volumes. Vols. I. and II. now ready. Price per volume, cloth, — [ 


The ol Woman Su e 
— of the 9 to political, social, and religious questi 


How to Feed the Baby to make it Healthy and É 

With health hints. By C. E. Page, M.D. Third edition, revised and enl 

50 cents; extra cloth, 75 cents. 

tbe Déw and somewhat tadini views of tlie/autbor of this little tones! A raining groun 
To rn i 


A New Theory of the Origin of Species. By Benjamin G Fe 
12mo, extra cloth, price $1.50. Ready December Ist. r 


In this work will be found a clear and candid statement of the theories of Darwin and o 
brief review of them, with the author's new and certainly feasible views on the subject. 


The Natural Cure of Consumption; Rheumatism” 3ri 
DISEASE, CONSTIPATION, WAKEFULNESS, ETC. E E. Page, M.D., author of 
Feed the Baby." 78 cloth, price $1.00, Ready December 1 5th. 


Au who have read Dr. Page's work on ‘Infant Dietetics,” will be prepared for something p 
siti In tie Hew Dock, and. tay will not be disappointed. 
How to be Weather-Wise. A new view of our Weather System. 
Noyes. Paper, 25 cents. 
The question of ** What will the weather be? M dct in such a manner as to make it pl 
practical to every careful reader. 
Mental Science as Explained by Pirit, By L. 
Paper, price 25 cents. 
compact venient handbook the author takes up the of Organs, and each 
r life, with directions for tbe culliventon hand — " 
The Mind in the Face. An Introduction to the Study of Physiogaoniys 
William McDowall. Paper, 40 cents. 


We have here a new work on the Signs of Character," by a 
for the study of the individual features are given, with the language of 


|| chin, etc., and how to read them, 


May be ordered through leading booksellers, or will be sent by mail, pest-paid, vn recei, 
Address 


FOWLER & WELLS, poena 753 S ab 


GIVEN AWAY 


TO THE 


Phrenological Journal. 


This i gare is widely known in America and Europe, having been before the reading world forty 
years, and occupying a place in literature exclusively its own, viz. : the study of Human Nature in all its 
Tent including Phrenology, Physiognomy, Ethnology, Physiology, etc., together with the “ Science of 

ealth," and no expense will be spared to make it the best publication for general circulation, tending 
always to make men better physically, mentally, and morally. Parents should read the JOURNAL that 
they may better know how to govern and train their children. Young people should read the IounxAI 
that they may make the most of themselves. To each Subscriber is given 


THE PHRENOLOCICAL BUST. . 


This bust is made of Plaster of Paris, and so lettered as to show the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological Organs. The head is nearly life-size, and very ornamental, deserving a place on the 
center-table or mantel, in parlor, office, or study, and until recently has sold for $2.00. This, with the 
illustrated key which accompanies each Bust, and the articles published in the JoURNAL on *' Practical 
Phrenology,” will enable the reader to become a successful student of Human Nature, One of these 
heads should be in the hands of all who would know How TO READ CHARACTER." 


TERMS.—The JOURNAL is now published at $2.00 a year (having been reduced from $3.09), single 
numbers 20 cents. hen the Premiums are sent, 25 cents extra must be received with each subscription 
to pay postage on the JOURNAL and the expense of boxing and packing the Bust, which will be sent by 
express, or No. 2, a smaller size, will be sent by mail, post-paid. To those who have the Bust, or prefer 
it we will send the new Book Premium, BkeLL's ANATOMY OF Expression, Send for Circular. 

Send amount in P. O. Orders, Drafts on New York, or in Registered Letters. Postage-stamps 
wul be received. Agents wanted. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 753 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, 
THE BANKER-NATURALIST. 


LJ 
N this portrait, the reader will observe | sence of everything like anxiety and 
health, contentment, strength, integ- | worriment and care; it looks as if he had 
rity, and satisfaction with self and with | never been in a hurry in his life, that he 
life. There is in this face an entire ab- | had time enough, means enough, strength 
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and wisdom enough for every occasion. 


Rising above the face we perceive a mas- 
sive head, large, broad, high, ample and 
well poised. The first view of the fore- 
head would indicate that the perceptive 
organs located across the brow, were 
moderately developed, but the distance 
from the opening of the ear to the fore- 
head is ample to give excellent develop- 
ment to the whole perceptive region, and 
to make him a man of facts and affairs, 
capable of taking in the particulars, un- 
derstanding and enjoying details; yet 
when we see that the upper section of 
the forehead is massive, we recognize the 
reasoning, and theorizing, and compre- 
hending faculties, as being stronger than 
those which merely relate to facts and 
things. In the central part of the fore- 
head, that region which gives power of 
analysis, comparison, illustration, criti- 
cism, recognition of resemblances, condi- 
tions and peculiarities in respect to things 
and themes, is very strongly marked. 
Further outward from the center of the 
forehead are located the organs of Caus- 
ality, lying in a line directly upward from 
the center of the eyeballs, about two- 
thirds of the way up to the hair. If ever 
there were a man hungry for knowledge, 
eager to gather and find out the value of 
facts, and trace facts to their origin, and 
phenomena onward to logical results, 
this is such a man. The upper part of 
the forehead, it will be also seen, is very 
broad, indicating large Mirthfulness, a 
keen sense of the absurd and ridiculous. 
Farther back in the region of the temple, 
there is very great breadth, showing 
strong artistic sense, a relish for the 
beautiful and imaginative, which aids in 
pursuing investigation. On the lower 
part of the temples, Constructiveness is 


seen to be enormous. He would have 
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made a very fine mechanical engineer, 
and would have been an inventor of ma- 
chinery and of processes for the accom- 
plishment of desired results. Such a 
mind is exceedingly fertile and versatile 
adapted to make discoveries, to plan and 
control business, to comprehend law and 
its application to the interests of the 
public. This is a remarkably clear, 
strong, and comprchensive mind ; he sees 
the end from the beginning, and while he 
is a theorist, a planner, a designer, and a 
superior manager of affairs, he is not 
regardless of the minutia; the details 
which to others might seem insignificant, 
to him would seem valid and valuable. 
The region of Acquisitiveness giving 
wideness to the head upward and forward 
of the top of the ear is large, and his 
pursuits as a banker, and his masterly 
ability in financial matters according with 
his developments and his philosophic tal- 
ent, joining with his financial, would 
make him a good master of a public 
treasury. He is cautious enough to be 
watchful and guarded; he has a great 
deal of courage and energy; but he has a 
disrelish for that which is severe, or which 
appertains to wrangling and hard words. 
He would argue a point with kindly 
phraseology, but with logic that has crisp- 
ness and grip which would convince op- 
ponents, while his manner would not give 
offense. His high top-head shows strong 
moral sentiment. He is upright, just, 
firm, dignified, hopeful; he is benevolent, 
sympathetical, and has the faculty called 
agreeableness strongly marked ; hence he 
can give reproof, or show up a man's 
errors in a way that will not be offensive ; 
he could tell one his adverse opinion 
about things in a way that would be 
easier to bear than is true of most strong 


men. He evidently is a social, loving, 
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friendly, hearty man, fond of children 
and of the family circle; a good talker 
with the advantage of always saying some- 
thing when he speaks, and being ready 
to stop when he is through; we mean he 
does not repeat himself, nor reiterate his, 
statements. This organization has a 
healthy appearance, as if he had a strong 
and hearty hold on life; and it also indi- 
cates strong moral health as well as sound 
judgment, and an easy state of mind in 
reference to his rights and interests and 
honor, and the power arising from self- 
sustained qualities; in short, selfhood 
and excellent manhood are represented 
in that portrait. 


Str JOHN LUBBOCK is a man rarely 
constituted, as the above description 
clearly enough shows, and as rarely emi- 
nent in three or four spheres each con- 
sidered important by society; he is at 
once a distinguished banker, a learned 
Scientist and prominent in the politics of 
his country. In each of these spheres 
he has made his reputation by practical 
effort and careful study, although he is 
indebted somewhat to the incident of 
birth for a “good start" in life. Born in 
London on the last day of April, 1834, of 
good family, his school training was sur- 
prisingly brief, for at fourteen years of 
age he was taken from Eton and placed 
ata desk in the banking-house of which 
his father was the head. There he ap- 
plied himself with the assiduity of a 
naturally energetic disposition, and in a 
few years had mastered the details of the 
business, and showed himself not only 
competent for its general management in 
a close or private capacity, but reforma- 
tory and progressive in organizing and 
applying new methods for the simplifica- 
tion of the old routine in financial details, 
and elevating the standard of clerical 
capability. 

Sir John William Lubbock, the father 
of our subject, was given to scientific ob- 
servations in the hours of leisure, and 
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earned no small reputation as an astron- 
omer and mathematician. For many 
years he held the places of Vice-President 
and Treasurer of the Royal Society, and 
contributed not a little to its proceedings. 
It is apparent enough, therefore, how the 
present baronet obtained his bias to scien- 
tific study; although in his childhood he 
was drawn toward observations of quite 
a different nature from those of his 
father, as it was natural history which 
possessed particular fascinations for him ; 
and after he became an enterprising busi- 
ness man he employed much of the time 
when the counting-room did not require 
his presence in the study of insect-life 
and archæology. His fondness for zoology 
has led him to close and minute re- 
searches, in the course of which he has 
made discoveries of importance, and con- 
tributed valuable data to the general 
fund of scientific knowledge. In the 
* Transactions " of learned societies, like 
the Royal and Linnæan, his name is con- 
spicuous; and among the noteworthy of 
his papers are a “ Monograph of the Thy- 
sanura and Collembola," a discussion of a 
group of insects, concerning which little 
comparatively is known, the “ Origin and 
Metamorphoses of Insects,” and “ Wild 
Flowers considered in Relation to In- 
sects.” Some of his most interesting 
observations relate to bees and ants, the 
astonishing intelligence of which he has 
probably shown in a clearer light than 
any other observer. Many of the inci- 
dents which he has related have found 
their way into current literature, and been 
widely copied. 

In his studies of archeology, Sir John 
has visited different parts of Europe, ex- 
amining the remains of ancieht peoples ; 
especially in Denmark and Switzerland 
has he found material worthy of his in- 
terest. The work entitled, * Prehistoric 
Times as illustrated by Ancient Remains 
and the Manners and Customs of Modern 
Savages,” is a compilation of these 
studies. According to a writer in the 
Popular Science Monthly : “ His readings 
in the literature relating to modern sav- 
age life led him to a consideration of the 
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origin of civilization and of the manner 
in which customs, once all but universal 
in the infancy of the human race, became 
altercd or narrowed down to the few rude 
tribes who may now alone possess them. 
These inquiries were originally given to 
the Royal Institution in the spring of 
1868, and were afterward greatly enlarged 
and published in a work, * The Origin of 
Civilization and the Primitive Condition 
of Man,' which has passed through five 
editions, and, like his former work on 
prehistoric man, has been translated into 
the French, German, Italian, Danish, 
Russian, Hungarian, Dutch, Swedish, and 
other languages. It has also gone through 
two American editions, and has given 
rise to considerable controversy, which 
has been called forth by the antagonism 
of some of its views to the prepossessions 
of a large proportion of its readers. It 
must have cost the author an enormous 
amount of labor, and is, aside from the 
theories it enurherates, a most serviceable 
work of reference, offering a nearly ex- 
haustive array of facts which it would be 
impossible for any student to obtain for 
himself, drawn from a mass of authorities 
the mere list of which would fill a con- 
siderable space. In this work the Dar- 
winian doctrine is applied in tracing the 
development of the social and mental 
condition of savages, their arts, their 
system of marriage and of relationship, 
their religions, languages, moral charac- 
ter, and laws. 

Prominent among the labors of Sir 
John Lubbock as a Parliamentarian, is 
that in behalf of the preservation of the 
ancient monuments of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which found shape in the Ancient 
Monuments Bill, which passed a second 
reading three times, but was finally lost 
in the House of Lords. This bill was 
based upon the principle "that, if the 
owner of one of these ancient monu- 
ments wishes to destroy it, he should be 
required, before doing so, to give the na- 
tion the option of purchase at a fair 
price." Strenuous efforts were made by 
other scientists in aid of the measure, but 
without success, the ideas prevailing ap- 
parently, that the old monuments in gen- 
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eral are not worth preservation ; and that 
to preserve them was to interfere seriously 
with the rights of property. 

Sir John himself bought two ancient 
sites to save them from threatened 
destruction: Avebury, whose temple was 
nearly perfect in the time of Charles II, 
and which was about to be sold for build- 
ing lots after most of its stones had been 
broken up or carried off; and Silbury 
Hill, said by Nature to be “the grand- 
est tumulus in Great Britain, if not in 
Europe.” 

Sir John was elected to Parliament 
when about thirty-six years of age, to 
represent the borough of Maidstone. In 
1874, after a close contest, he was again 
returned, but in 1880 he lost his seat for 
Maidstone, and was returned a few days 
afterward by the University of London. 
He has made a good figure in Parliament 
asa working member, more distinguished, 
perhaps, for the merit of the measures he 
has introduced and supported than as a 
brilliant orator, although he has acquitted 
himself excellently in the latter capacity, 
and earned the reputation of a speaker 
who always has something to say that is 
well worth hearing, and the faculty of 
saying it well. 

The amount of work that this gentleman 
has done in the several departments which 
acknowledge his eminence, could have 
been accomplished at his age only by 
means of the most indefatigable industry, 
and the most economical use of time. 
He has always been an early riser, and 
usually contrives to get three or four 
hours' work in the morning before break- 
fast. His career is an example of what 
can be accomplished in a life well spent. 
No doubt, says a writer, many adventi- 
tious advantages existed in his case, 
which poorer men do not possess. He 
had no anxiety as to bread; but, on the 
other hand, he does as much mechanical 
work every day as would entitle him to a 
very fair return for his labors. Besides, 
the calls of his public position make in- 
roads on his time, of which the man who 
is his own master, by reason of his living 
in the by-ways of the world, has little 
idea. 
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THE RACE OF LIFE. 


THE course was open, and the young athlete 
With folded arms stood ready thero ; 

No time had he his gathered friends to greet— 
There lay the ordea! he must dare. 

His well-knit frame spoke high for health and 

power— 

His teeth were set, and in his soul 

A purpose fixed, that from the starting hour 
His aim should be a gilded goal. 


Love was there, but he would not bear her voice; 
And friendship strove his heart to keep; 
Twas all in vain, his heart had made its choice— 
The worid had golden fields to reap. 
He cried, '* I'll bear no ballast in thls race 
Life's loves aud cares I pass them by— 
Yonder is the prize, be It mine to trace 
The measured distance—or to die." 


He cleft the air with spirits all aflame— 
See him outdistance his compeera ; 
Jaded and worn, and yet his eyes proclaim 
A swelling heart as conquest nears. 
Cheers for the racer thunder to the sky ; 
His soul despised them, for he knew 
They would have cheered him had he went to 
die— 
All that he longed for was in view. 


Ah, yes, he runneth well, who runs for gold : 
He left behind life’s purest joys, 
The race was long, aud he was growing old, 
Bat still he heard the airen's voice. 
Then came the end—he conquered in the strife— 
Shook hands with Death, like all his kind— 
He beat the record iv the race of life, 
And then—he left the prize behind. 
WM. LYLE. 


A FALL ON THE HEAD, AND A BAD TEMPER. 


ACERT DURER, the great artist, had 
to endure great griefs on account of 
the temper and conduct of his wife, Agnes, 
till he could bear it no longer, and at last 
was worn down, and sank underthem. She 
now silently did everything to please and 
comfort him and recompense him for 
many long years of sorrow, and finally told 
him, in broken sentences, that she had, 
when a little girl, been playing one day in 
the garden with her little brother Johan- 
nes, who had put a small polished stone in 
his mouth, but finding afterward a beau- 
tiful bird’s-nest, and holding in his breath 
for joy, he choked with the stone. His 
face became red, he sank down, kicked 
with his feet, and stared at her with 
glazed eyes. Agnes ran away in childish 
fear and hid herself, without raising any 
alarm: but her father, on coming home 
late, and missing the children, went to 
seek for them, and found Johannes dead 
in the garden. When they were carrying 
away little Johannes, Agnes looked sor- 
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rowfully from a window in the upper 
story of the house, and leaning over too 
far, fell out, striking her head on the 
pavement, and now made Albert feel the 
hollow in her head, which was even per- 
ceptible to the eye from a slight depres- 
sion of the hair. She then began also 
greatly to complain that she did not hear 
well when the wind blew from the east. 
It then came to light by degrees that the 
wind seemed to her during many fine 
days and seasons, very often to blow from 
the east. This was probably a case of 
chronic inflammation of the envelopes of 
the brain, the sequel of the fall.— Medical 
Record. 

[We infer from the complaint with re- 
gard to defective hearing, that the injury 
received was on the side of the head 
neighboring the ear, probably in the re- 
gion ascribed to the organ of Combative- 
ness. It would be interesting to know 
precisely where the “depression” ex- 
isted.—Ep.] 
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ITS DIVERSITY. 


VERY one, even the most ignorant, 
is aware that there are many lan- 
guages in the world, but the actual num- 
ber is probably beyond the dreams of 
ordinary people. The geographer Babi 
enumerates 860 which are entitled to be 
considered distinct languages, and 5,000 
which may be regarded as dialects. Ade- 
lung, another modern writer on this sub- 
ject, reckons up 3,064 languages and dia- 
lects existing and which have existed. 
And this is without taking into consider- 
ation those minor differences and peculi- 
.arities of speech and language which 
distinguish the people of nearly every 
province; and these local diversities are 
almost infinite. Of the 860 languages 
enumerated by Babi, 53 belong to Eu- 
rope, 123 to Asia, 114 to Africa, 417 to 
America, and 117 to Oceanica, by which 
term he distinguishes the vast number of 
islands stretching between Hindostan and 
South America. It is said that there are 
little islands lying close together in the 
South Seas, the inhabitants of each one 
of which, do not understand the speech 
of any of the others. The feature most 
worthy of note in the distribution of lan- 
guages as here given, is, that the most 
highly civilized and enlightened quarters 
of the earth have the fewest, while conti- 
nents peopled mostly by savages have the 
greatest number. Here we have Europe 
with its 53 languages, and America—that 
is, the America of the aborigines and in- 
cluding both North and South America— 
with its 417. This can be accounted for 
only on the supposition of the latter be- 
ing sparsely inhabited by a great number 
of separate tribes, each having its own 
language, and being kept distinct from 
each other through want of intercourse, 
for which there were no facilities. But 
how is this amazing diversity seen to ex- 
ist in all quarters to be accounted for? 
That is a problem which, to our mind, 
admits of an easy solution. 
When the human race began to multi- 
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ply and increase in number so as to press 
hardly upon the means of subsistence af- 
forded by a limited area, they would be 
compelled to separate, to spread out from 
the common center—supposing there to 
have been but one center—and occupy 
more territory. Those withdrawing from 
the parent colony, would go out in fami- 
lies and in groups; sometimes they would 
swarm out like bees from a hive. Some 
companies of these emigrants, in search 
of the most favored spot on which to 
form a new settlement, would wander far 
from the original locality. These new 
colonies becoming in time crowded would 
also send out fresh swarms; until at last 
the race would become scattered to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, including 
the isles of the sea. The various groups. 
migrating to different quarters of the 
globe, would find, each in its own local- 
ity, many things different from those 
found by others in other regions. Those 
who went to the North would find ice and 
snow, which those who went toward the 
Equator would never see. Differences of 
climate causing differences of natural 
productions, the animals and the vegeta- 
tion of the Arctic regions differing from 
those of the temperate zone, and these 
again being different from the animal and 
vegetable life of the tropics. Thus names 
would be required for things in one part. 
of the world which would not be heard in 
other parts, owing to the non-existence 
there of the things themselves. But there- 
are many things, many physical objects 
as well as most abstract ideas which are 
alike common to all parts of the world. 
So philologists tell us that all languages 
contain words bearing marks of a com- 
mon origin, and that there is a striking 
analogy between the terms which na- 
tions widely separated employ to desig- 
nate the same things and to express the 
same ideas; which goes to show that 
these words, though in many cases dis- 
similar, have indeed been derived from 
the same root. . 
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Again, those migrating to different re- 
gions, divided up as they were, and con- 
stituting distinct tribes and nationalities, 
often widely separated, and the facilities 
tor intercommunication being of the most 
meager and primitive description, would 
have but little intercourse with each 
other. Under such circumstances, favor- 
ed by climate and other exterior con- 
ditions of a superior character, some of 
these nations would progress more rapid- 
ly than others in the arts and sciences 
and in civilization generally, and their 
language would keep pace with their 
other improvements, Some people would 
improve faster and some slower ; and they 
would not all progress in the same direc- 
tion even when cqually favored; this of 
itself would result in a divergence; while 
others, laboring under diverse circum- 
stances, would retrograde and finally lapse 
again into their original barbarism, and 
their language with them. Says a. late 
eminent writer: We want no better evi- 
dence that a nation is falling back into 
barbarism than the decline of their lan- 
guage.” 

Under the circumstances as above re- 
lated it is indeed difficult to see how any 
great degree of uniformity of speech could 
long be preserved, or how it would be 
possible to prevent diversity of language: 
especially when we reflect that in our 
own broad land where the facilities for 
easy and rapid transit are of the best, and 
our people always traveling, not to men- 
tion the facilities afforded by mail and 
telegraph, a remarkable difference often 
exists in the speech of people inhabiting 
different localities. There is a marked 
difference between the speech of a native 
of New England and that of a South 
Carolinian; between that of a native of 
New Jersey and that of a Virginian. And 
even in the speech of the inhabitants of 
States lying contiguous to each other 
there is a noticeable difference, and this 
difference extends not only to the pro- 
nunciation and to peculiarities of tone 
and voice, but also to the terms employed 
by each to designate the same things and 
express the same ideas. For example, what 
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in Pennsylvania they call a “bucket, 
is in New York called a “pail”; a man 
of the last-named commonwealth says 
“draw,” where he of the former would 
say “haul”; and such examples might be 
multiplied indefinitely. Buta still better 
example of these minor diversities of lan- 
guage under circumstances the most favor- 
able for its uniformity, is furnished by 
Great Britain; a tight little island, small 
in extent, completely filled with a teem- 
ing population, and “gridironed " with 
railroads. Not to speak of the differences 
in speech between an Englishman and a 
Scotchman, there are differences almost, 
if not quite as great among the English 
themselves. There is said to be a score 
or more of different dialects in England 
alone. The citizens of the metropolis 
differ in their speech from the inhabitants 
of the provinces, and the latter again dif- 
fer from each other. Any one who has 
ever taken even so short a journey as 
from London into the heart of Yorkshire 
will be able to appreciate this. 

It has been said that the language of 
every people is in accordance with their 
national characteristics; that it is an 
outward expression of an inward reality. 
Thus the French are a lively, gay, and a 
polite nation ; their language is a lively 
and vivacious one, abounding in compli- 
mentary terms and phrases. The Ger- 
mans are a more grave, sedate, and studi- 
ous race, much given to philosophy and 
transcendentalism ; accordingly we find 
their language more grave and solid, 
somewhat harsh and guttural, but more 
copious, its vocabulary more extensive, 
and its literature richer by far than that 
of any other continental tongue. The 
Italians are rather an effeminate people, 
but fond of the fine arts, of which music 
has been most assiduously cultivated. 
They are, or have been the acknowledged 
masters in this department. Their lan- 
guage is as soft as their own climate, and 
better adapted to the purposes of musical 
expression than any other. The English 
language is a composite one, possessing 
many of the features of the languages 
from which it is derived; just as the En- 
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glish nation is formed by a mingling and 
a fusing together of many different races, 
and possesses some of the characteristic 
traits of each. The same thing may be 
said of the relation which exists between 
the other nations of Europe and the lan- 
guages they use, and no doubt the same 
principle prevails throughout the world. 
The causes which on the one hand com- 
bined to elevate some portions of the hu- 
man race to the highest pitch of European 
civilization and enlightenment, and which 
on the other hand operated to depress 
other portions to a condition of barbar- 
ism, would also, doubtless, be sufficient to 
bring the languages of the former up to 
the present state of improvement, we will 
not say perfection, at which we find that 
most of the languages of Europe have 
now arrived; as well as to bring down 
the languages of the latter to the mean- 
ingless jargon of savages. 


THE DISCOVERY OF LETTERS. 


Whenever persons undertake to live in 
the neighborhood of each other, and to 
form themselves into a body politic for 
their common benefit, they must attend 
to the due administration of justice, en- 
gage in some sort of traffic, and from time 
to time enter into certain agreements 
among themselves for the promotion of 
their happiness and prosperity. These are 
principles which must necessarily come 
into operation, and the continued regular 
operation of which involves their very 
existence as a society. They must not 
only keep faithful records of all events in 
which the community is or may be deep- 
ly interested ; but they must also provide 
for the notoriety and security of their 
bonds, as well as judicial decisions, mar- 
riages, testamentary bequests, and other 
matters of equal consequence. We may 
here briefly advert to some of the means 
resorted to for this purpose prior to the 
discovery of letters. 

Before the discovery of letters and the 
invention of the art of writing, contracts 
consisted* merely of verbal stipulations, 
and were usually made in public or in 
presence of many witnesses. When the 
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patriarch Abraham purchased from Eph- 
ron a cave for the interment of the re- 
mains of his deceased wife Sarah, it was 
done in the multitude of all the people: 
“even of all that went in at the gate of 
his city." To perpetuate the memory of 
important events, monuments, usually of 
stone, were set up. From fragments of 
Sanchoniathan we learn that rough stones 
and posts were the first monuments of 
the Phcenicians; and Strabo relates that 
in the vicinity of Cadiz, huge masses of 
stone were formerly to be seen, which 
were said to have been raised to com- 
memorate the expedition of Hercules in- 
to Spain. Like practices obtained among 
the savage tribes of our own continent. 
As another medium of conveying a 
knowledge of historical facts, poetry was 
perhaps universally employed during the 
age preceding that of Herodotus. The 
most ancient poem now extant, that which 
Moses sang on the borders of the Red 
Sea, was made with a view to commem- 
orate the escape of the Children of Israel 
out of Egypt. This was a pleasant and 
easy mode of transmission. Fathers, in 
their leisure moments, would rehearse in 
poetry to their children what had hap- 
pened to their families and to their coun- 
try, the children, prone to imitation and 
fond of the marvelous, would soon learn 
these poems by heart and begin to sing 
them to others. By this means, their 
national ballads, though often containing 
absurd and foolish tales, were rendered of 
indispensable use, and in consequence of 
the high estimation in which they were 
held, their authors received immortal 
honors. The first legislators delivered 
their laws in the form of odes or songs, 
both in order to extend their circulation 
and to preserve them from extinction. 
Thus it is said of Apollo that he publish- 
ed his laws to the sound of the lyre; by 
which it is meant that he composed them 
in verse and set them to music, so that 
they became generall known by being 
converted into sources of entertainment. 
Minos and Thales according to Strabo, 
and also Tueston, who was regarded by the 
Germans as their lawgiver, adopted the 
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same mode for the publication of the 
laws which they decreed. In fact there 
never has been a people altogether desti- 
tute of poets and of songs. If we turn to 
the history of the Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Chinese, Greeks, or Mexicans, we find 
among them all poets and songs. Poetry 
was, in the early stages of the world’s pro- 
gress, among all nations, the principal ve- 
hicle of communication upon every sub- 
ject of moment; even the most rude and 
savage nations to this day cultivate a 
kind of composition by means of which 
they perpetuate the remembrance of great 
and extraordinary events. 

The Chinese, in very remote ages, be- 
fore the reign of Fohi, employed small 
cords tied into knots, the several dis- 
tances apart and combinations of which 
enabled them to call to mind events 
long past. The natives of Chili and Peru, 
when those countries were first discover- 
ed, it was noticed, acquired a knowledge 
of their history, the state of the public 
finances, astronomical observations and 
the like by means of their guzpos. A guipo 
was a particular arrangement or knotting 
together of threads of various colors. Of 
a nature similar to this perhaps are the 
belts of wampum made use of by the 
North American Indians in the ratifica- 
tion of their treaties. These belts are 
made of small beads of different colors 
artfully strung together, and by their curi- 
ous texture or in some such way, the Red 
Man is made acquainted with everything 
relating to the transactions in which they 
were given. 

The first attempt made at writing was 
hieroglyphical. This was primarily, mere- 
ly a rude representation of the object 
meant to be signified, Thus a figure of 
the sun was made to denote that lumi- 
nary. A figure of a lion or of a dog meant 
the animal so pictured. In process of 
time, when knowledge increased, the at- 
tempt was made to express in this man- 
ner abstract ideas as well as sensible ob- 
jects. These delineations were then more 
fipuratively explained. Thus the figure 
of the sun, besides its original and more 
literal meaning, denoted glory, or genial 
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warmth; that of a lion, courage; of a 
hare, timidity; of an ox, strength; of a 
stag, swiftness; of a dog, fidelity, and so on. 
Ingratitude was denoted by a viper; im- 
prudence by a fly; wisdom by an ant; 
victory by a stork; a man universally 
shunned by an eel, which was supposed 
to be never found in company with any 
other fish. A still farther advancement 
in knowledge caused these delineations 
to become too voluminous, every new ob- 
ject or thing requiring a new picture. 
This induced the delineator to abridge 
the representation, retaining only so much 
of each figure as would express its species. 
For example, instead of a full and accu- 
rate drawing of a lion, only a slight sketch 
or more general figure of that animal was 
made, and for a serpent, merely a crooked 
line like the letter S. 

As writing advanced from pictures of 
visible objects to symbolical hieroglyphs 
of things invisible, from this latter it ad- 
vanced among some nations to mere ar- 
bitrary marks which stood for objects 
and ideas without any resemblance or 
analogy to the thing signified. Of this 
nature are the characters used to this day 
in China and Japan. In those countries 
they have no alphabet of letters or repre- 
sentation of simple sounds, but the charac- 
ters used stand for things, actions, or ideas. 
The number of these characters must be 
immense, corresponding to the whole 
number of words employed in speech. It 
is estimated at from 70,000 to 80,000, and 
it is the work of a lifetime to learn them 
all. Very few even of their learned men 
know the half of them; and they think 
that great progress has been made, when 
after forty or fifty years of hard study, one 
has mastered 15,000 or 20,000 of them. 
The Chinese, Japanese, Tonquinese, and 
Coreans, though each speak a different 
tongue, use the same written characters. 

They are thus able to correspond with 
each other, though one nation is ignorant 
of the spoken language of the others. 
This is indisputable evidence that the 
characters they use stand for things rath- 
er than for words, the same as the figures 
I, 2, 3, etc, represent certain quantities 
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independent of the names by which these 
quantities are expressed in the speech of 
different nations, and which on being pre- 
sented to the eye, are understood alike by 
all who have agreed upon the use of these 
figures and the value attached to each, 
whether English, French, Germans, or 
Spaniards, however much the speech of 
each of these people may differ from that 
of the others. 

So far as we have yet advanced in the 
consideration of this subject, nothing has 
appeared having any characteristics at all 
resembling our letters of the alphabet, 
or which can properly come under our 
definition of written language. What we 
have been considering hitherto were signs 
for things, and not for the sounds by 
which those things are expressed inspeech. 
Such writing had in it nothing of the pho- 
netic principle. As knowledge increased, 
and with it the vocabularies of every 
spoken tongue, the ambiguity and tedi- 
ousness of the aforementioned means of 
communication would become more and 
more apparent. It was now thought that 
if signs could be employed to represent 
not things directly, but the words by 
which the things are expressed in speech, 
a considerable advantage would be gained. 
This was simply an attempt to make a 
written representation of the sounds 
heard in the utterance of words. Here is 
where we first find traces of the phonetic 
principle. The change from ideography 
or thought-writing to phonography or 
sound-writing was a very great and im- 
portant one; and one to which all the 
subsequent improvement in the science 
of written language is due. This was the 
first step taken toward the discovery of 
letters. In sound-writing many of the 
same characters, that is, of those previ- 


_ ously in use, were employed, but they 


were now used to represent the most 
prominent sound heard in pronouncing 
the word, if a simple one, orthe first sound 
heard, if it was a word made up of two or 
more sounds. It was now a sign for a 
sound, a mark for a word. This might 
very properly be termed an alphabet of 
words. Asthis improvement had worked 
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so well, it was afterward thought that if 
words containing two or more sounds, 
that is, words of two or more syllables, 
could be divided up, and a written charac- 
ter made for each sound, a still farther 
advance would be made. This led to the 
taking of the second step in the new de- 
parture, the invention of an alphabet of 
syllables. 

The progress in the art of writing, in 
the science of written language, was by 
degrees, and that perhaps by very slow 
degrees. When this stage of advance- 
ment had been reached ; that is, an alpha- 
bet of syllables, which preceded an alpha- 
bet of letters; it is most likely that they 
stopped there for a long time, perhaps for 
centuries, before any farther advance was 
made. In fact, some rude, uncivilized 
peoples are stopping there still, having 
never gotten beyond this; for an alpha- 
bet of syllables is in use in Ethiopia and 
in some parts of India to this day. 

By the invention of an alphabet of sylla- 
bles the number of written characters was 
vastly increased. The characters in use 
before were made to serve as far as they 
would go, and as far as they were other- 
wise found to answer, but an additional 
number was required. In the progress of 
knowledge and in the general advance- 
ment of the race toward a higher degree 
of civilization, the number of written 
characters still continued to increase, un- 
til in time it became so great as to ren- 
der reading and writing very laborious 
arts. This set men to thinking; led to 
investigation; and in the course of such 
investigations it was discovered that al- 
though the number of words in every 
language is indeed very great, yet the 
number of simple, elementary sounds, 
some of which enter into the composition 
of every separate word, is really very 
small. These elementary sounds are con- 
tinually recurring and being repeated, and 
are combined in various ways in order to 
form the great variety of words which 
we utter in speech. Might it not then be 
possible to invent or to select from among 
those already in use, signs for these sounds, 
few in number, signs which could be com- 
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bined in writing as readily as can be the | 


sounds themselves in speech, and by such 
combinations, when presented to the eye, 
make upon the mind the same impression 
and convey to it the same ideas as would 
be made upon it and conveyed to it when 
the combinations of sounds which they 
were intended to repregent were heard in 
speech ? 

Yes: it was found to be possible; and 
not only possible, but practicable. And 
so the idea was acted upon, expanded 
and developed into a system of charac- 
ters which represented, though not with 
entire accuracy, the elementary sounds of 
speech. Thus was taken the last step in 
the discovery of written language, the reso- 
lution of words and syllables into their 
ultimate elements, the simple sounds of 
which they are composed, and the selec- 
tion of an appropriate sign for each; in 
other words, the invention of an alphabet 
of letters. This was the natural conse- 
quence, the legitimate result of the intro- 
duction long before of the phonetic prin- 
ciple. "Without the introduction of this 
princi ple, no such result could have been 
achieved. And now, for the first time, 
have we anything at all answering to our 
definition of written language. 

We have seen that all the changes and 
improvements previously made, resulted 
inan increase in the number of the charac- 
ters employed in writing; but this last, 
best improvement of all, had the contrary 
effect of reducing the number to a very 
small compass. How many of the charac- 
ters which went to form the alphabet of 
letters were taken from among those 
heretofore in use, we have at present no 
means of knowing. But that two of them, 
at least, were so derived, two which came 
down to it through all the changes and 
improvements in the methods of writing, 
from the first rude attempts that were 
made, we shall presently show. These 
two characters differ slightly in the alpha- 
bets of different languages, yet having the 
same, or nearly the same powers in all, 
enter into the alphabetic scheme of 
every written language, both ancient and 
modern. As to the great bulk of the 
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characters formerly employed, they were 
now become supernumerary, like Othello, 
their “ occupation gone." 

One of the characters referred to is the 
first in the scheme, the first in all alpha- 
bets, by whatever name it may be called ; 
in the Roman alphabet, which we use, 
the letter A. In order to give its history, 
we must recapitulate somewhat, go back 
alittle. We have seen that the first at- 
tempt made at writing was hieroglyphical. 
A picture was made of the object to be 
represented ; this, afterward, was given 
also a symbolical meaning. In course of 
time these pictures were very much 
abridged. Apis, the sacred bull, was an 
object of worship to.the ancient Egyp- 
tians. It was represented in writing by a 
picture. This picture underwent the pro- 
cess of abridgment from time to time 
until at length nothing but the head re- 
mained. When the phonetic principle 
came to be introduced, the picture thus 
abridged was taken to represent the first 
sound heard in pronouncing the word 
Apis. It performed the same office also 
in the alphabet of syllables, for A is a 
syllable in this instance, as well as a let- 
ter. At length, when speech was resolved 
into its simple elementary sounds, and an 
alphabet of letters invented, assigning an 
appropriate sign to each, this character 
was still retained to represent the same 
sound it had before represented in an 
alphabet of syllables, and previously to 
that in an alphabet of words, for this was 
found to be a simple sound, one incapable 
of further reduction into other elements, 
it was itself an element. But this charac- 
ter had at one time a symbolical meaning 
also, which was—" a leader —and it was 
therefore placed at the head of the letters 
of the alphabet as leading all the rest. 
Thus we discover that this character 
which, or its equivalent, stands at the 
head of every alphabet that ever was made 
by a civilized people, from the first one to 
the last, had its origin away far back in 
the shades of antiquity, in Egypt, before 
the pyramids were built, more than forty 
centuries ago! 

The other character referred to in this 
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connection is the letter S. It has a his- 
tory somewhat similar. In the first in- 
stance it was the pictured representation 
of a serpent. By the process of abridg- 
ment it became merely a crooked line. 
Then the phonetic principle was intro- 
duced into writing. As this character 
had before represented a serpent, this 
suggested the propriety of its employ- 
ment to represent the sibilant sound 
heard in speech resembling the hiss of a 
serpent. It was accordingly so employed. 
In the alphabet of syllables it was taken 
to perform the same service, and in the 
alphabet of letters it was still retained 
with the same power, the sound which it 
represented being also a simple, elementa- 
ry sound. 

But the characters used in writing had 
even before this time become so abridged 
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and otherwise changed in appearance as 
to bear but a very slight resemblance to 
their originals. This would naturally re- 
sult from the introduction of the phonetic 
principle. As long as the characters stood 
for objects, they would be so made as to 
have some likeness or similitude to the 
thing signified; bht when at length they 
were employed to represent sounds, but 
little care would be taken to preserve this 
similitude, for they would then stand for 
the sounds they were formed to represent 
in the relation of mere arbitrary marks,and 
in this relation one mark would answer as 
well as another. All their efforts would 
now be directed toward producing such 
characters as could be the most quickly 
and easily made, in order to simplify and 
facilitate as much as possible the process 
of writing. JAMES COULTER LAYARD. 


LEON GAMBETTA. 


[ME portrait of this distinguished man, 

whose recent death has been a sur- 
prise to the people of all nations, is mark- 
ed and peculiar. His body was massive, 
his bony structure as seen in the face was 
large and powerful, and he must have been, 
at his best, a man of remarkable muscular 
force. 

The recent statement in the newspapers 
said to have been announced through the 
cable, that the weight of his brain was but 
thirty-nine ounces, we believe to be incor- 
rect ; his head, as well as his faceand body, 
was evidently large; the base of the brain 
appears massive in the portrait, and there 
is apparently great length from the open- 
ing of the ear to the forehead. The back 
of the head seems heavy and broad, show- 
ing strong animal feelings, and a great 
deal of social force. The head, which we 
have seen represented by photograph in a 
more nearly front view, indicated width 
above and about the ears, hence his re- 
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markable force of character, and that 
courage which was audacious, and gave 
him such mandatory influence among 
men of calibre. 

The way he carried his head indicates 
large Firmness and Self-esteem as well as 
decidedly large Approbativeness; hence, 
he was ambitious, self-willed, proud- 
spirited, feeling himself to be equal to 
his position, and superior to most of the 
men whom he met; this feeling of course 
originates in the elements of pride, am- 
bition, and force. 

Men may have intellectual capacity, 
and be too modest to appreciate it or to 
assume positions of influence where they 
are amply qualified by talent and learn- 
ing to fill them well. 

The great development of the head 
across the brow shows wonderful talent 
in the acquisition of knowledge, and in 
the ability to use readily the knowledge 
which the mind had stored up. The full- 
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ness of the head frou the root of the nose 


up to where the hair meets the forehead 
was also very largely developed, indicat- 
ing memory, power of analysis, the abil- 
ity to understand and influence character, 
and impart what may be called availabil- 


ity of mind: what he knew, he could use, 
could organize it, or rather co-ordinate it 
in such a way as to make it, like the dif- 
ferent parts of a wagon wheel, co-operate, 
each faculty giving strength to all the 
others; hence, his wonderful talent in 
the debate, to talk men into silence by a 
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rapid and dominating iteration of his 
facts and arguments. 

His head does not show so much broad 
originality, so much great capacity for ad- 
ministration, or for philosophic research 

and comprehension; he was rather a 


builder than an architect; an employer 
of facts and forces, rather than a genera- 
torand controller of facts and forces. If we 
may thus illustrate,he was a better fighting 
general than a commanding general ; the 
former employing the forces, and wield- 
ing them practically, while the latter 
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plans the campaign, weighs the great 
causes and consequences, and prognosti- 
cates ultimate results. Many a man can 
take a regiment, as a colonel, and wield 
it as a lash, holding it well in hand, and 
making it invincible so far as its forces 
can be made so. Gambetta could have 
done that ; he could wield political influ- 
ence from the tribune, in the convention 
where he could be seen, heard, and felt, 
while he was not so well fitted to be the 
inner counsellor to devise ultimate re- 
sults and to direct the efforts which, in 
combination, would lead to the object of 
final desire. 

We judge he had rather large Benevo- 
lence; and that he had liberal sympathies, 
and a large-hearted spirit of amity to- 
ward the people of his own country, and 
also toward the human race. 

His Language was well developed, but 
his powers of oratory depended more up- 
on his great force of character, his prom- 
inent practical talent and memory, and 
the hot enthusiasm which made every 
clement of his nature glow as with living 
Sunlight which passes through a 
lens an inch in diameter will set fire to 
timber, if it be focalized. Gambetta had 
not so much talent, not so broad a char- 
acter as some, but he had the power of 
focalizing his knowledge, his force, all 
that belonged to him, to a given point, 
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and producing results then and there that 
were commanding ; such talent is good in 
an emergency, when other minds are ata 
loss what to do, and in their slower 
methods are seeking for a solution based 
on first principles. He, like a circus rider, 
could seize the opportunity, and by gal- 
lant endeavor startle the cooler and 
Such 
talent can win success better than it can 


calmer world, and win his success. 


wear it; can win victories better than ad- 


> 
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minister government. Such men are good 
in the disturbed conditions of political 
society where dash and determination 
are necessary, where dash and intuitive 
practical judgment are required to be 
brought at once into fierce action. 

He had a great character, but it was not 
harmonious, poised, and always the mas- 
ter of itself. Such an organization is 
adapted to a storm at sea, or a hot battle 
where emergencies have arisen which are 
unexpected ; or in the tumultuous strug- 
gles of parties and nationalities, in de- 
fense of themselves or their laws and 
usages which demand audacity and ready 
versatility of talent. 

We think the brain was decidedly large 
through all the basilar region, which in- 
dicates practical talent, force of charac- 
ter, strong passion, and a certain self-for- 
getfulness which permits a man some- 
times to do great things in an emergency 
when cooler natures are at a loss. 


LEON GAMBETTA was of Italian origin 
on his father’s side as his name indicates, 
Born in the little town of Cahors, in the 
south of France, he inherited from both 
parents a warm, impulsive temperament, 
possibly from his mother the ambitious 
sentiment which led him to the achieve- 
ment of distinction. He first saw the 
light, as biographers say, although we are 
inclined to doubt the consciousness of the 
optical nerve immediately upon birth of 
the human infant, on October 30, 1838. 
The elder Gambetta was a business man 
and possessed of considerable means, so 
that Leon did not lack privileges of edu- 
cation. He was sent to a Jesuiteseminary, 
but had not been there long before his 
restless spirit was found to be altogether 
averse to ecclesiastical methods of study 
and discipline. In the Lycée of his native 
town he showed a similar want of sub- 
jectivity, and later a trial of his father's 
warehouse proved too much for his love 
of freedom, fur he ran away from home 
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and commenced the study of law in Paris. 
His extraordinary talent in speaking won 
friends among his instructors, and his 
father was persuaded to forgive him and 
to permit him to continue the line of 
study he had marked out for himself. He 
completed in two years the course neces- 
sary for admission to the French bar, but 
being compelled to wait two years longer 
before he could be admitted to practice, 
he employed that time in reading, and in 
writing essays for the newspapers on 
books, the theater, and art. As a young 
lawyer he enjoyed unusual privileges in 
having a place successively in the offices 
of two or three very eminent Paris advo- 
cates, that of M. Cremieux, especially, 
who had the largest circle of Hebrew 
clients of any lawyer in the French me- 
tropolis. 

His political leanings were early indi- 
cated, and he was but thirty years of age 
when a conspicuous opportunity occurred 
for declaring them publicly—viz., the de. 
fense of the editor of Le Rappel, who 
had been prosecuted by the Government 
for supporting a movement in honor of 
a victim of the coup d'etat which gave 
Louis Napoleon his chief historical prom- 
inence. The boldness of the young ora- 
tor astonished the Imperialists, and great- 
ly encouraged the Republicans. The lat- 
ter saw in this fiery-tongued young man 
a prophet and leader, and the following 
spring they elected him as their repre- 
sentative in the Corps Legislatif, al- 
though opposed by such men as De 
Lesseps and Thiers. 

A year later the war with Prussia was 
begun, and when its melancholy dénoue- 


ment in the surrender at Sedan exposed 
the capital to humiliation and destruc- 
tion, Gambetta found himself in the place 
of Dictator practically. Escaping from 
Paris in a balloon, he collected six hun- 
dred thousand recruits to beat off the 
victorious Germans who beleaguered the 
French capital, but failed in the great en- 
deavor, because mainly of the superior 
organization and equipment of the ene- 
my, and partly on account of his own in- 
disposition to accept the advice of men 
more experienced in military affairs than 
himself. 

After the terms of peace were settled 
Gambetta went to Spain, and was there 
during the insurrection and outrages of 
the Commune. Afterward he was elected 
Deputy to the National Legislature in 
nine departments, and took his seat as 
representative of the Bas-Rhin, From 
that time to his death, he had been very 
actively employed as the leading agent or 
promoter of the new era in French affairs. 
His tongue and pen had a great part in 
the maintenance of the Republican sys- 
tem against the attacks of its many 
powerful enemies, and doubtless when 
Thiers was deprived of his power and 
McMahon made President, his energy con- 
tributed more than that of any other man 
to meet and conquer the crisis which the 
advocates of monarchy skillfully brought 
about in McMahon's term of office. 

The past three years M. Gambetta had 
little connection with the administration 
of public affairs aside from his influence 


.| as the head of the well-known journal Za 


Republigue Française, which he founded 
about ten years ago. 


FOUR WINDOWS 


OF CHARACTER. 


[Concluded.] 


HE hand furnishes us with a third 
index. I do not refer to the assump- 
tions of Palmistry or Chiromancy, that 
is divination by the hand. In the dark 
ages Paracelsus and others elaborated a 
system by which they pretended to find 
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out one's destiny by examining the 
lineaments of the hand. Wandering 
gypsies still continue the imposition 
among the credulous and curious. The 
shape and texture of the hand and other 
physical features do, doubtless, reveal 
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something of the temper, the health and 
the employments of the possessor, but it 
is rather with the conscious and uncon- 
scious movements of the hand that we 
now have concern. 

What to do with the hands is a diffi- 
cult question with the callow youth and 
the untrained speaker. Their self-con- 
sciousness is shown by this form of em- 
barrassment. As character is matured, 
some skill at concealment is gained, but 
after all, the motions of the hands, taken 
in connection with other acts, betray feel- 
ing and purpose to one who has studied 
their signs. 


THE PANTOMIME 


is a vivid illustration of the power of 
pictures in the air to reveal intention. 
In its rudest form, gesticulation was the 
silent language of barbarians. It is said 
that one could have traveled from Hud- 
son's Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, centuries 
ago, by the help of the pantomime. Only 
six of 150 signs used by the Indians of 
that day need explanation. The oriental 
“winketh with his eyes, speaketh with 
his feet and teacheth with his fingers." 
Prov. vi. 13. Canova once held a silent 
interview with a Neapolitan by hand and 
eye alone. These quick motions of the 
hand form the alphabet of mutes. One 
of them will tell the story of a shipwreck, 
for example, so that an intelligent idea is 
gained of the thrilling scene. By “the 
talking hand " Greek audiences were held 
hour after hour, entranced Ly this form 
of mimetic art. The general use to-day 
of pen and type has made us poorer in 
certain resources of impressive speech. 


CHARACTER IN GESTURE 


is revealed in much the same way as in 
vocal tones. The positive man uses a 
vigorous downward motion as he uses 
downward inflections of voice in strong, 
assertive utterances; the apologetic per- 
son uses slower and less forcible gesture, 
as he speaks in quictertones. The glow- 
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speech. Mobility of the hand, as of the 
mouth, is not altogether a natural gift. 
Culture gives wonderful expressiveness, 
not only to conscious, but to involuntary 
motions of the hand, as to those of the 
head. Delsarte says that an educated 
man, wishing to look at an object on 
either side, will turn first his eye, then his 
head, and lastly, if needful, the whole 
body, but a clown turns with one motion 
and at one moment, eye, head and body. 
This whole matter is thus connected with 
the last point, viz. : 


THE STEP. 


Your coach is a deceptive index of your 
true condition in life, but by your “ car- 
riage" you are known and read of all 
men. It is more than a figure of speech 
when the Bible associates character with 
one's “WALK and conversation,” and 
again, when it says, “having done all. 
stand.” The drill-master's first command 
to the soldier is, "Stand well!" The 
apostle's last injunction is the same, 
God's special blessing is on the upright. 
Such are likely to be downright. Posi- 
tive characters and weak ones are thus 
distinguished. The reveler reels, the 
miser stoops, and the voluptuary yawns, 
but the true man shows his inward dis- 
position by his outward bearing. ' He 
stands, not as the pugilist or fencer, with 
one side advanced, as in a hostile attitude 
to give or take a blow, but ego pectore, 
uniting self-possession and dignity with 
gentleness and grace. One's manner is 
more than his manners. The latter arc 
acquired and are often so artificial that 
we call them mannerisms, and regard 
them offensive. But one’s mien or air is 
inclusive of far more than those arts and 
artifices learned in the schools. The 
whole outward appearance, including the 
dress, goes to make up this atmosphere 
which one carries wherever he goes. His 
habits make his "habit," the garb in 
which and by which he is known day by 


ing imagination naturally indulges in de- day, a “second nature, as we say. His 
scriptive gestures wider in range than custom becomes a costume, which he 


those which accompany merely didactic 
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rarely lays aside. As Dryden says: 
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“ The habits are the same 
We wore last year,” 
“ When we strive 
To strip them, 'tis being flayed alive,” 


adds Cowper, with profound truth. 

The wiry, nervous man moves with 
rapid gait; the phlegmatic man with 
heavy step, and so on with various tem- 
peraments. Then there are other princi- 
ples that form a test, illustrated, for 
instance, in the stealthy, creeping move- 
ments of the thief, the halting step of 
the inquisitive, or the aimless walk of the 
day-dreamer. “ I knowthat that man has 
been a soldier,” said one. “How?” “I 
know it by his walk." He carried the 
trunk and shoulders steady and firm 
while the motion of walking brought into 
action the lower limbs. The turning in 
of the toes is not a favorablesign. Some 
associate it with mental weakness. A 
shuffling gait is another tell-tale sign of 
character. But to go into details would 
require a volume. A school to teach 
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youth to walk, has been established in 
Philadelphia. A noble, graceful carriage 
is a more useful accomplishment than 
dancing. If shoemakers will only help 
the teachers of such a school by making 
sensible shoes, there might be hope of 
seeing here the graceful step one notices 
among the humblest Spanish peasants. 
But art will never impart the polish which 
true culture gives. It is the soul within 
that illumines the face, that gives a per- 
suasive charm to the voice and perfec- 
tion to gesture and to step. Here ethics 
and zsthetics unite. It is “by his per- 
sonality," as Goethe says, that man acts 
on man. If one wishes to charm or to 
command by either of these functions it 
will be through the culture of the moral 
sensibilities, largely. By such a training, 
a person will come to wield by his walk 
and talk, his eye and his unconscious 
gestures, a power over his fellows alike 
masterful and beneficent. 
PROF. E. P. THWING, 


BRAIN-WEIGHT AND BRAIN-POWER. 


The following account of a remarkable 
man with a remarkable head was con- 
tributed to the London Lancet, by Dr. J. 
P. H. Boileau.] 


LTHOUGH the connection between 

the relative weight of man's brain 
and his intellectual development is very 
well known, and several illustrations of 
this connection have been published, I 
feel assured that the following notes of a 
remarkable case may not only well be add- 
ed to the list of those already recorded, 
but that it is desirable that this should 
bedone. It is the case of an officer who 
died at Netley last year, and I am indebt- 
ed to a published memoir for some par- 
ticulars of his life. 

À Scotchman by birth and parentage, 
he received his early education in Edin- 
burgh, and afterward went to Wimbledon 
School previous to entering Addiscombe, 
where his carcer was exceptionally brill- 
iant At the final examination there, he 
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scored an unusual total of marks, gained 
the sword of honor and Pollock medal, 
and several prizes for specific subjects. 
On leaving Addiscombe in 1858, he pro- 
ceeded to India, where he was employed 
altogether in civil duties. At the time 
of his death he was superintendent of the 
telegraph department. With no military 
distinctions, he was, nevertheless, one of 
the foremost men in his corps. Highly 
gifted intellectually, duty no less than in- 
clination prompted him to cultivate his 
mind as a preparation for advancement, 
for he held strongly that no one is fit for 
highly responsible positions who fails to 
keep himself as far as possible on a 
level with current events, and with the 
thoughts, investigations, and discoveries 
of the day. His wide reading and tena- 
cious memory made him a man of mark 
in any society. His opinions were his 
own, formed independently, expressed, if 
necessary, forcibly, and followed always 
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courageously. He was an .exceptional 
man, and his large-hearted and wide- 
reaching sympathy won him admiration 
and love among high and low. His re- 
markable qualities were as conspicuous in 
his earlier as in his later years. He was 
a standard of conduct to his school-fel- 
lows, and when at Addiscombe the gov- 
ernor did him the extraordinary honor of 
making a private report to the Board of 
Directors of the East India Company, 
which was quoted by the chairman on 
the examination day. The reputation 
with which he started increased daily, 
and was sustained to the last. But the 
strain was too great. Exposure to a per- 
nicious climate—and his physical strength 
led him to expose himself only too carc- 
lessly—for twenty-four years, with but 
eighteen months' leave, weakened a nat- 
urally magnificent constitution, and he 
was compelled to take furlough. His in- 
tellectual vigor, however, was shown near- 
ly to the last, and only a few days before 
death he expressed his capability of un- 
dertaking difficult mental work. But a 
sudden change set in, and in a few days 
proved fatal. 

During his stay at Netley he suffered 
from extreme debility, induced probably 
by intractable diarrhoea. A day or two 
before his death he complained of severe 
headache, and his axillary temperature 
rose from 101?-102? to 106? Fahr. 

It is very much to be regretted that, at 
the time I was called upon to make the 
autopsy, I was not in possession of the 
facts narrated, for, had I been, the ex- 
amination would have been more com- 
plete in many points. The diagnosis of 
the case was very obscure; but hepatic 
abscess was suspected, and it was to clear 
up this point that the examination was 
made. The severe headache, however, 
and the rise of temperature, pointed to 
some cerebral or meningeal mischief, and 
it was thought advisable to find out if such 
existed. Forthis purpose the cranium was 
opened. 

ABSTRACT OF AUTOPSY (made not only 
with the full permission of relatives, but, 
I believe, by request).—Cranial bones very 
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dense; dura mater extremely vascular; 
brain-substance generally firm and nor- 
mal. On opening the left ventricle pus 
was observed in the anterior cornu; the 
origin of this was in the anterior part of 
the intraventricular portion of the left 
corpus striatum, which here was quite 
destroyed and broken down into soft 
shreds. Before dissection the brain 
weighed 26,130 grains avoirdupois, or 
59'72 ounces. After examination, a por- 
tion of it, weighing 22,785 grains, was 
found to displace eighty-six cubic inches 
of water; the specific gravity was, there- 
fore, ro49. The lungs were perfectly 
healthy, with the exception of the lower 
lobe of the right. 

The chief interest in this case fies in 
the great weight of the brain, and its high 
specific gravity, in relation to the highly 
gifted intellectual power exhibited by the 
individual during life. As this brain 
weighed very nearly 60 ounces, it exceeds 
that of all others usually quoted, with the 
exception only of Cuvier's, which weighed 
64/4 ounces, and that of Dr. Abercrom- 
bie, which weighed 63 ounces.* Sir J. Y. 
Simpson's brain weighed 54 ounces, and 
that of Agassiz 5344 ounces. It is well 
known that the average weight of the 
adult male brain is under 50 ounces. The 
specific gravity of the brain I examined 
was 1'049, and this is as high as any re- 
corded. From Professor Aitken's work I 
find that the average specific gravity of 
the brain is 1:036, and the highest specific 
gravity of the densest part of a brain ever 
taken by Professor Aitken, or any one 
else, I believe, is 1049. 

The weight of the brain in this case 
was, in the first instance, taken by the 
orderly corporal in charge of our micro- 
scope room, and recorded by him on the 
blackboard in the mortuary. Iimmedi- 
ately verified its accuracy by weighing 
the organ myself, and I also verified the 
correctness of the weighing-machine. 


© A case is recorded in the British Medical Journal, 
October 26, 1872, by Dr. Morris, ia which a brain ex- 
amined at University College, London, weighed 67 
ounces, It was that of a bricklayer, who could neither 
read nor write. 
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The specific gravity was taken very care- | adult male head is, I believe, about 95 
fully. Surgeon-Major Hogg, Army Medi- | cubic inches. Cuvier's is reported to have 
cal Department, was present at the time. | been about 118. In the case which I now 


The average cranial capacity of the | record it must have been about 108. 


THE OLIVE TREE. 


PRE olive tree came originally from 
the East. It has since spread to 
Attica in Greece, and is now cultivated 


largest about the size of a pigeon's egg. 
It is sometimes black, or violet, or red- 


dish, or green, and surrounded with a 


Tue Ouve Tree. 


on all the shore lands of the Mediterra- 
nean, in the Canary Islands, and in South 
Africa and America. Its wide-spreading 
branches, with their lanceolate, leathery, 
willow-like leaves, dark green above, and 
whitish grey beneath, add a picturesque 
charm to the landscape. It bears small, 
white, fragrant flowers, in short, dense 
clusters. The fruit is generally oval, the 
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greenish white pulp, From most ancient 
cimes this tree has received divine wor- 
ship. Among the Greeks it was sacred 
to Minerva, and was a symbol of chastity. 
Only the more chaste youths and maid- 
ens might gather and prepare the fruit. 
Among the Greeks an olive crown was 
the highest honor: bestowed on the most 
deserving citizen, and the highest prize 
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given the victor in the Olympian games. and admiration. They were more beauti- 


The olive branch was the symbol of peace, 
and the conquered in battle, who came 
to pray for peace, brought an olive branch 
in their hand. The olive, like the orange, 
requires much care to bring it to its 
greatest perfection. 

Those most fruitful and beautiful grow 
in the region around Mentona. There 
the mild temperature is favorable as well 
as in Rome and Naples. The thermome- 
ter there, through all the years between 
1818 and 1870, fell below zero four times, 
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then only for a few hours during the 
day. 

A French writer who visited this region 
says, "Many times I had looked with 
contempt upon the olive tree in my own 
country. I had seen the olives of the 
Provinces small, slender, homely; I was 
glad when a newspaper reported that a 
frost had destroyed all the olives around 
Toulon and Nismes, though the poor 
people had lost part of their means of 
subsistence—for I was delighted for once 
to have the disagreeable objects out of 
my sight. But when I came from Yurbi 
on foot to Monaco, and passed Cape 
Martin, my indifference and dislike were 
changed to the most enthusiastic wonder 
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ful to me, those stately olive trees, than 
the noble old oaks as I first saw them in 
the wood near Fontainebleau. Mentona's 
olive is the unrivaled monarch of all 
the trees on the Mediterranean shores. 
In that delightful region, never chilled or 
blighted by the frost, it attains its most 
perfect beauty. Transcending all artistic 
rule, their curving, graceful, willowy 
branches ascend heavenward in fantastic 
forms, so unique, so capricious, so unlike 
all other trees, 

“The winds play through the 
opening leaves. The sunbeams, 
now imprisoned in the upper cares- 
sing boughs ; now coming and going 
with ever-changing glow ; now illu- 
ming the dark green above, now 
lingering on the soft grey beneath, 
every moment giving some new be- 
witching charm ; you leave the spot 
with a sigh, and come back to gaze 
again at the beautiful sight. One 
may wander beneath their shadows 
or view them from a neighboring 
height with ever-increasing admi- 
ration. In spring-time they look 
their loveliest, then the leaves wear 
their fairest, brightest green." 

The olive blooms in April, and 
gives a luxuriant harvest once a 
year, yielding a most generous pro- 
fusion of fruit. The oldest trees 
are even the most beautiful; they 
gather grace and charm with each new 
year, and are a great treasure to their 
owner. Of the ripe fruit a medicine is 
prepared, which is considered of great 
value. The fruit gathered before it is 
ripe, is often laid in layers of salt and 
vinegar, after being first steeped in lime- 
water, to soften and make more agree- 
able to the taste. These pickled olives 
are thought to give an appetite and help 
digestion. 

The olive tree has a very strong astrin- 
gent bark, and the leaves have also this 
property, and are thought very useful in 
checking or breaking up a fever. From 
the older stems exudes a kind of resin 
which has the odor of vanilla. This con- 
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tains a kind of crystalline substance, 
called olivin, much prized in all Italy for 
perfumery, and to give an agreeable 
flavor to tobacco used for smoking. The 
wood of the olive tree is capable of a 
most beautiful polish. Its greenish-yel- 
low ground, with its cloudy spots and 
delicate veins, make it much sought for, 
for the finest work of cabinet-makers and 
turners. Most exquisite snuff-boxes and 
little ornaments are made of it. The 
wood of the root, in color and fine lines, 
has a close likeness to Florentine marble. 
It is so valuable in commerce and indus- 
trial art, that its cultivation in many parts 
of southern France, Italy, and Spain, is 
the chief occupation and support of many 
people. 

Some of the most wonderful trees of 
this species in the world, are found on 
the Mount of Olives. On the summit of 
the mountain is a square plot of ground, 
enclosed by a rough wall of stones, where 
are eight enormous olive trees of very 
great antiquity ; the people of the neigh- 
borhood say that they were there at the 
beginning of our era, and their site is 
that of the “Garden of Gethsemane,” 
over the brook Kedron, where Jesus 
often resorted. The trunks of these trees 
are of great size, they have become splin- 
tered and shriveled with age, and are 
great curiosities as vegetable produc- 
tions. 

The olive with the best cultivation be- 
comes a tree forty feet high. The oil is 
contained in the pulp, not as in other 
fruits, in the nut or kernel. To extract 
this the olives are first bruised by a mill- 
stone, then put into a sack, and then into 
the trough of a press for the purpose, 
which, by means of turning a strong 
screw, forces the stronger juice out, which 
is called virgin oil. This is received in 
vessels half filled with water, from which 
it is taken off and set apart in earthen 
jars. Several coarser kinds are obtained 
afterward by adding hot water to the 
bruised fruit. 

The olive is cultivated south, as far as 
Cairo, and north to the middle of France. 
The Chinese olive bears very sweet 
flowers, with which tea is flavored. 
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The broad-leaved American olive grown 
in Virginia, is from thirty-five to forty 
feet high. Its wood is hard, its fruit 
palatable, and the flowers very sweet. 
England is too cold for the olive, though 
sometimes the ripening fruit may be seen 
on a sunny southern wall in Devonshire. 

Pliny tells us that oil warms the body 
and cools the head. The ancients ap- 
plied olive oil externally for health, for 
development and for luxury—always be- 
fore their baths, and before any athletic 
exertion. Oil externally applied is now 
becoming popular for dyspeptic and con- 
sumptive patients. Many are said to be 
benefited by an inunction of cod-liver oil. 

While one physician denounces what 
another prescribes, we sometimes turn 
hopelessly to nature’s simplest aids and 
find them best : Who shall tell why faith 
and anointing in cathedral and palace, 
in birth and death, are ever side by side? 
Why upon the heads of kings and proph- 
ets has the oil been poured? Why is 
the oil of joy and the oil of gladness 
promised in the deepest sorrow? May 
these not be symbolic of some healing 
virtue not yet fully discovered ? 

Egyptian, Jew, Greek, Roman, Arab, 
African, and Esquimaux have all used oil 
externally as invigorating, strengthening, 
and protecting. In baptism, in confirma- 
tion, in ordination, in consecration, in 
benediction, in coronation, in tradition 
and legend the oil of olives has kept its 
hallowed place. An interest both his- 
torical'and classical gathers around the 
beautiful tree whose leaves have been 
a symbol of peace and blessing ever since 
the dove brought to the storm-tossed ark 
the peaceful olive-leaf. 


WOMAN vs. LADY.—At an Irish meet- 
ing lately held in Dublin for establishing 
a Technical Training School, quite a dis- 
pute arose as to whether it should be 
called the Women’s Institute or theLadies’ 
Institute. Rev. Professor Houghton was 
decidedly in favor of “Women’s,” and 
said when he was in America the chamber- 
maid at Niagara called herself a “lady,” 
and not long after stole his silk muffler. 


* 
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We do not know that the time will ever 
come when every American woman will 
be called a “lady,” but we doubt whether 
a more beautiful and interesting woman 
has ever lived than Eve, and she was con- 
tent to be called a woman, and her hus- 


band was as well-pleased with the desig- 
nation as she was. Besides all this, God 
said: "She shall be called Woman." 
What sense there is in the universal sub- 
stitution of “ladies” for “ women,” is one 
of the things we do not comprehend. 


WILLIAM E. DODGE, 


THE MERCHANT-PHILANTHROPIST. 


AMONG the old merchants of New 
York, none held a higher place in 
public esteem than this gentleman. Of 
commanding appearance, he looked at 
once the man of affairs and the man of 
«ympathies. The face was strong, em- 
phatic, spirited, yet its expression was 
kind and winning. The contours of fore- 
head, top-head, and side-head, show Mr. 
Dodge to have been a thoughtful, practi- 
cal, careful man in the affairs of business, 
and a sympathetic, humane, generous 
man in the affairs of home and society. 
He was endowed with a keen intuition, 
which made him very prompt in judging 
and forecasting matters ; and behind this 
intuition were the energy and circum- 
spection requisite to the practical reali- 
zation of its judgments. i 


Mr. DODGE was born near Hartford, 
Conn., September 4, 1805. His school 
privileges were few, as in 1818 his father 
removed to New York City, where the 
boy of thirteen became an errand-boy in 
a dry-goods store on Pearl Street. The 
population of our metropolis at that time 
was less than 120,000, and the houses 
within the limits, did not extend much 
beyond Canal Street; and John, Fulton, 
Gold, and Cliff Streets were filled with 
private dwellings. At twenty-one years 
of age, Mr. Dodge went into business 
with a Yale College graduate; and a few 
years later married a daughter of Mr. A. 
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G. Phelps, an enterprising manufacturer 
and conductor of an important business 
in metals, A new store building had just 
been built the corner of Fulton and Cliff 
Streets, when in March, 1833, the founda- 
tions gave way, the building fell, and 
seven persons were crushed to death. 
Among them were two book-keepers and 
a confidential salesman, whose loss crip- 
pled the firm's working force. Mr. Phelps 
then turned to Mr. Dodge and another 
son-in-law, and invited them into the 
office. There they retnained a year or 
more, when the business was reorganized, 
and the house of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
was established. The partners were An- 
son G. Phelps, William E. Dodge, Daniel 
James, and James Stokes. The business 
of the house, already of some magnitude 
when the change was made, thrived un- 
der the keen, wise, and energetic policy 
of Mr. Dodge, and for a long time it has 
been one of the largest firms engaged in 
its line of business in the country. Mr. 
Dodge was the last of the original part- 
ners to die, and he retained an interest in 
the house until January 1, 1881. Mr. 
Stokes, like his younger colleague, was 
a son-in-law of the senior partner, and 
though the number of partners has since 
then for a period numbered nine, they 
have all been sons and grandsons of the 
original members. 

The old firm was dissolved on January 
1, 1879, but Mr. Dodge remained associat- 
ed with the present partners as special 
partner for two years thereafter. During 
all the years of his active commercial life 
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he was almost daily at his office. Energy, | claimed the election to the Thirty-ninth 
clearness of purpose, directness of method, | Congress, although the certificate of elec- 
order and grasp of detail were among his | tion was given to James Brooks. Mr. 
characteristics as a business man. He | Dodge contested the seat, and the House 
handled vast interests, but always had | decided on April 6, 1866, that he had re- 
time to devote to the multitude of relig- | ceived 8,378 legal votes, against 3,362 for 
ious and philanthropic works in which he | James Brooks. Mr. Dodge took his seat 
was interested. | on the next day. He served on the Com- 

Probably no man in the country has | mittee on Foreign Affairs, In the Con- 


| 
| 


devoted more of his income to benevo- | gressional debates on reconstruction, he 
lent purposes. In some years he gave | opposed the original Reconstruction bill 
upward of $300,000. At no time within | and the impeachment movement as dan- 
several years past did his benefactions | gerous to the business interests of, the 
amount to less than $200,000. country, and asserted that a partial par- 
In politics Mr. Dodge was a Repub- | alysis of those interests would follow the 
lican. He was a member of the Union | passage of the bill. He was appointed 
Defence Committee, organized by the an Indian Commissioner by President 
Chamber of Commerce early in the war. | Grant. 
He was a delegate to the Peace Conven-| The cause of Temperance has lost a 
tion at Washington in 1861. In 1865 he | most earnest friend in the death of Mr. 
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Dodge. In fact the National Temper- his success. As a man of brains he rises 
ance Society had its origin in his Cliff- to an altitude that commands the respect 
street office in 1865, and he was its presi- | and honor of not a few of the best- 
dent from the beginning till the present | educated thinkers in this country. The 
time.* merchants of New York joined with their 

Mr. Bungay, in a sketch of this distin- | neighbors in an effort to send him asa 
guished merchant, published in his ** Pen | Representative to Congress, where his ex- 
Portraits of Illustrious Abstainers,” says | cellent common sense, controlled by con- 
thus appreciatively : science, led him to a faithful and honora- 

“Mr. Dodge has made heavy invest- | ble discharge of his duties. So frequently 
ments in almost every enterprise that | is he called on to preside at public meet- 
points toward the reformation and the | ings his face is familiar to the multitude. 
regeneration of the race. The church, | He is now, and he has been for several 
the Sunday-school, education, temper- | years, the President of the National 
ance, have been ‘ many times and oft’ the | Temperance Society, and he is ‘the right 
recipients of his generous benefactions. | man in the right place. He is prompt 
His heart is moved by ‘the wants of | as‘the dial to the sun’; a ready and sen- 
man,' and its pulsations put the thought | sible speaker, who knows how to say 
of giving into his head. He gives dis- | without over-saying the right word at 
creetly, not under the emotion of mere | the proper time; and he is sufficiently 
impulse, but after deliberation. Religion | familiar with parliamentary usage to con- 
and reform have drawn rich prizes from | duct a public gathering with propriety 
his exchequer, but they have not been | and dignity. Mr. Dodge is tall and slen- 
the prizes of accident and chance. In | der, has dark hair with lines of silver, 
pulpit and pew, and in almost every | finely-cut features wearing the stamp of 
phase of honorable life, there are those | integrity and firmness, and a knowledge 
who ‘rise up and call him blessed. His} of the world. He dresses plainly, but 
great capacity for business is proved by | always in good taste, and never assumes 

* We are indebted to the National Temperance Soci- airs of importance because of his wealth 
ety for the use of the portrait of Mr. Dodge. and influence." 


A SENSIBLE PREACHER. 


I HAVE been to-day engaged in a|a Methodist clergyman who, on learning 
pleasant and profitable occupation, | that I was a phrenologist, said: 

that of looking through some old files of | “Lam also a firm believer in phrenolo- 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; and in| gy. I was a student in Yale College 
the issue for June, 1876, I found a criti- | when the distinguished Scottish philoso- 
cism on a reminiscence of George Combe. | pher, Combe, visited this country—in 
The reminiscence was from the pen of | 1837, I believe it was—and a subscriber to 
Frances Anne Kemble, and the criticism | the course of lectures which he delivered 
by Thomas Turner. Miss Kemble claim- | in New Haven. I have never ceased to 
ed to have enjoyed the friendship of Mr. | thank God that I had been favored with 
Combe, and she spoke of him as one of | the opportunity to hear the science of 
the greatest and best men she ever met ; | phrenology presented in his able and con- 
but she thinks that his greatness would | vincing style. I wasthen of opinion—and 
have been far more conspicuous had he | that opinion has been confirmed by my 
not advocated phrenology. I am remind- | large experience in the ministry—that 
ed, by reading this flippant opinion of | phrenology is of inestimable value to the 
Miss Kemble, of meeting, some years ago, preacher of the Gospel, and I could hearti- 
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ly wish that it could be taught in all theo- 
logical colleges. Indeed, it ought to be 
taught in all colleges, and in our public 
schools." 

My clerical friend having thus express- 
ed his views, he said: “I am informed 
that you are to remain in this place over 
the next Sabbath." 

“That is my purpose," I replied. 

“T am glad of it, and hope that you will 
consent to occupy my pulpit one Sabbath 
evening, and give my people and myself 
a lecture on phrenology." 

I accepted the invitation, and gave a 
discourse on the Moral and Spiritual Nat- 
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ure of Man, considered from the Stand- 
point of Phrenology. At the close of the 
lecture my new friend arose, and said: 
“Brethren, I can say ‘Amen,’ to every 
word the doctor has uttered, and I am 
quite sure that Iam not too complimentary 
to him in saying, as I do, that you have 
probably never listened to a lecture or 
sermon from this pulpit which contained 
more religious truths than the lecture you 
have just heard.” 

Would that all the theological students 
in this country had heard Mr. Combe. 


T. A. BLAND. 
Washington, D.C. 


PROMINENT PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT. 


[Concluded.] 


HE Benevolence of the conqueror was 
displayed in his treatment of the wife, 
mother, and daughters of Darius. After 
he had defeated that monarch, he sent 
Leonatus to assure them "that Darius 
was not dead; that they had nothing to 
fear from Alexander, for his dispute with 
Darius was only for empire.” “If this 
message tothe captive princesses was 
gracious and humane, his actions were 
still more so. He allowed them to do the 
funeral honors to what Persians they 
pleased, and for that purpose furnished 
them out of the spoils with robes and all 
other decorations that were customary. 
His behavior was noble and princely.” 
Probably Conscientiousness, Veneration, 
Self-esteem, Approbativeness, and Be- 
nevolence combined with the social fac- 
ulties to prompt such clemency. 

After the fall of Gaza “ he sent most of 
its spoils to Olympias and Cleopatra and 
others of his friends. His tutor, Leonatus, 
was not forgotten, and the present he 
made him had something peculiar in it; 
it consisted of 500 talents weight of frank- 
incense and 100 of myrrh.” Apparently 
such actions as that exhibited in the pre- 
ceding sentence savor largely of Benevo- 
lence and Friendship. It should be borne 
in mind as well that the treasures dis- 
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pensed were plundered from conquered 
cities ; they were acquired by spoliation, 
and transferred from their owners to the 
personal friends and favorites of Alex- 
ander. It is very questionable whether 
such a disposition can be justly termed 
Benevolence. The following incident per- 
haps shows a more laudable spirit of gen- 
erosity and purer benevolence: " When 
Athenodorus was fined by the Athenians 
for not making his appearance on their 
stage at the feasts of Bacchus, and en- 
treated Alexander to write to them in his 
favor; though he refused to comply with 
that request, he paid his fine for him.” 
This action appears to indicate Benevo- 
lence, Approbativeness, and Self-esteem. 
The lordly spirit of Alexander would have 
felt humbled perhaps by appealing to the 
Athenians, especially if the request were 
denied; whereas, by discharging the fine 
himself, he maintained his dignity and in- 
creased his reputation. 

After the defeat of Darius, “the Per- 
sian empire appeared to be entirely de- 
stroyed, and Alexander was acknowledged 
king of all Asia. The first thing he did 
was to make his acknowledgments to 
the gods by magnificent sacrifices; and 
then to his friends by rich gifts of houses, 
estates, and governments.” Here we be- 
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hold an expression of moderate Acquisi- 
tiveness, much Self-esteem and Approba- 
tiveness, Friendship, Wonder, and Ven- 
eration. 

“Indeed, in the least good offices he 
did his friends there were great marks of 
affection and respect. He wrote to Pen- 
cestas, who had been bitten by a bear in 
hunting, to complain that he had given 
an account of the accident by letter to 
others of his friends and not to him. But 
now, says he, let me know, however, how 
you do, and whether any of your company 
deserted you, that I may punish them, if 
such there were." The least good offices 
spoken of here bears the stamp of envy 
and resentment—Destructiveness, Secre- 
tiveness, Self-esteem, and Approbative- 
ness—unpleasantly affected with Combat- 
iveness and Friendship. 

There does not appear the beautiful 
action of Benevolence unalloyed, for if 
there did Alexander would have rejoiced 
at what he otherwise considered the good 
fortune of others, instead of complaining 
that he had been neglected. The next in- 
stance, however, is less equivocal. * When 
Pencestas recovered of a dangerous ill- 
ness, Alexander wrote a letter with his 
own hand to Alexippus, the physician, to 
thank him for his care." Benevolence 
associated with Friendship, probably 
prompted such a letter. 

Alexander seems, at different times, to 
have been moved by very different mo- 
tives. On some occasions he apparently 
acted very humanely and with great rea- 
sonableness, while at others his conduct 
was almost fiendish. “In cases of as- 
persion of his own character his reason 
forsook him, and he became extremely 
and inflexibly severe, as preferring his 
reputation to life or empire.” The general 
career of the man demonstrates the un- 
regulated sway and presence of Self-es- 
teem and Approbativeness predominating 
over Conscientiousness and Benevolence. 

The following incident, like others, 
speaks of Philoprogenitiveness. * The bar- 
barians fell suddenly upon a party who 
were leading his horse Beucephalus, and 
took him. This provoked him so much 
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that he sent a herald to threaten them, 
their wives, and children, with utter ex- 
termination if they did not restore him 
the horse. But upon their bringing him 
back and surrendering to him their cities, 
he treated them with great clemency, and 
paid a considerable sum by way of ransom 
to those that took the horse." It is rea- 
sonable to presume he regarded Beuceph- 
alus with feelings of peculiar tenderness, 
the steed having been his constant com- 
panion probably since the day he under- 
took the task of subduing him. “One 
Sicritus says Beucephalus died of age 
and fatigue, for he was thirty years old. 
Alexander showed as much regard as if 
he had lost a faithful friend and com- 
panion; he esteemed him, indeed, as 
such, and built a city near the Hydaspes 
in the place where he was buried, whick 
he called after him—Beucephalia. He is 
also reported to have built a city and 
called it Peritas, in memory of a dog of 
that name, which he had brought up and 
was very fond of. This particular dog, 
Sotio says he had from Potamo, of Les- 
bos.” The foregoing citation, if true, 
portrays much Philoprogenitiveness and 
Friendship, and equal Self-esteem and. 
Approbativeness. The reference to clem- 
ency is striking, if not amusing. They 
surrendered their cities to him, and he 
paid them a ransom for the horse, but 
whether the cities were more valuable 
than the ransom does not seem to have 
troubled the biographer, or excited com- 
ment. “When he came to Ecbatana in 
Media, and he had dispatched the most 
urgent affairs, he employed himself in the 
celebration of games and other public so- 
lemnities, But unfortunately Hephæstion 
fell sick of a fever, and died in the midst 
of this festivity. Alexander's grief on this 
occasion exceeded all bounds. He im- 
mediately ordered all the horses and 
mules to be shorn, that they might have 
their share in the mourning, and with the 
same view pulled down the battlements 
of the neighboring cities. The poor physi- 
cian he crucified. He designed to lay out 
10,000 talents upon Hephestion’s tomb 
and the ornaments, and that the work- 
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manship as well as design should exceed 
the expense, great as it was.” The occur- 
rences described here are due, no doubt, 
to great Self-esteem, Approbativeness, 
and Friendship, with an absence of Chris- 
tian principle to enlighten the intellect- 
ual powers, and direct the moral senti- 
ments into channels of philanthropic use- 
fulness. Superstition in Alexander's age 
misdirected even his stupendous powers, 

The character of Alexander is that ofa 
military chief. He followed war and con- 
quest as a profession, and operated upon 
a gigantic scale. It is impossible to be- 
lieve otherwise than that he possessed an 
immense head, as he displayed extraordi- 
nary power, and his plans were vast and 
extensive, such as could only be conceived 
by a prodigious mind. That he was a 
wonderful mixture of good and evil is be- 
yond controversy. That he performed 
some noble achievements is undeniable, 
but it is equallytrue he committed enor- 
mous crimes. Oneofthe deepest impulses 
of his nature, that soared high above all 
others, was a towering ambition ; and this, 
actuated by a warlike spirit —Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Self - esteem, and 
Firmness—corrupted, constituted him, in 
the eyes of human reason, one of the most 
magnificent animals the world has ever 


seen. But while we thus characterize and 
condemn what seem to be iniquities pass- 
ing the bounds of computation, we like- 
wise concede that the part he played on 
the stage of human events may have been 
converted by Omnipotence into seeds of 
civilization which have borne beneficent 
fruits, enriching the nations of to-day. 
Bossuet, in his oration for Louis Bourbon, 
says: "Who could have formed Alex- 
ander but the same God who made him 
visible from afar to the prophet Daniel, 
and revealed to him by such vivid images 
his unconquerable ardor? . . . . See that 
conqueror, with what rapidity he advances 
from the West, as it were by bounds, and 
without touching the earth." . 

The Rev. G. W. Cox sums up the life of 
Alexander by saying that "It would be 
unfair to place him in the ranks of those 
scourges of mankind amongst whom 
Alaric and Attila, Genghiz and Timour, 
stand pre-eminent, and that not one of 
the accounts that have come down to us 
is strictly contemporary, so that fairness 
calls upon us to give him the benefit of a 
doubt when this can be justly entertained. 
It is impossible to deny that with a higher 
sense of duty Alexander would have bet- 
ter deserved the title of Great." 

THOMAS TURNER. 


— — — 


MARCH. 


Brave March goes through the woods in spring ; 
Tells flowers to bloom and birds to sing, 
With threads of green he marks the trees, 
Where Nature's future curtain weaves. 
With golden glow he crowns the bills ; 
With kindling hope the heart athrills, 
He frees the streams enchained so long, 
And makes their flowing tido of song. 
He tunes the wind’s grand anthem high ; 
He opes the daísy's starry eye; 
He sweeps the green cathedral aisle, 
And wakes the violet’s sleeping smile. 
Through the tall trees the blackbirds sing, 
The warbling larks high heavenward wing, 
While on the ear In tuneful peals, 
The blackcap’s silvery sweetness steals, 
Y some mysterious, almost instantane- 
ous change, we know when each new 
month comes in. Each month wears a 
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new type and brings to us new weathers. 
January comes cold, stern, frosty. Febru- 
ary appears, and the sky usualiy weeps, 
and the earth weeps, it rains, rains, rains, 
and the long locked-up frosts and snows, 
give away and end perhaps in a great com- 
fortless thaw—but March appears dry, 
clear and dusty. The clouds fly swiftly 
over our heads, and "twelve hours of 
March air will dry the damp ground left 
by February almost to dustiness." Rude, 
stormy March gives us a charming sen- 
sation; he brings the year's first green, 
the earliest bird-song. The whole land- 
scape is a picturesque blending of last 
year's paling brown, with this year's 
brightening green. Arum and cherril, 
ivy and glaucus, snow-drop and violet 
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and daisy and crocus, give their early 
burst of white, green, and purple, blue 
and gold, and now the shining ranun- 
culus comes, 


The first gilt thing 
That wears the trembling pearls of spring.“ 


The snow-drop brings its white bells, 
the crocus lifts its bare head, the violet 
half hidden in its withered leaves peeps 
out, just to say that March is come. Dear 
violets, how we love them! how friendly 
they are to breathe us their balmy bene- 
diction before we see them. How they 
cheer the Alpine mountains, brighten 
bleak Norway, breathe their balm beneath 
the tall palms of Africa, waft their per- 
fume through the Mediterranean isles. 
Shakespeare says “violets are sweeter 
than the lids of Juno’s eyes.” He has 
mentioned the violets so often, it must 
have been a favorite flower of his, and it 
is now found growing abundantly in the 
neighborhood of Stratford-on-Avon. The 
bard may have often stopped to look at 
them in the same place where they are 
now waiting to open their dewy eyes. No 
perfumer has ever been able to extract 
the odor of the vioiet. Its resistless 
charm it keeps and gives to all itself. 
We might as well ask the star for its 
gold, as the violet for its sweet. The 
poet can not give his heaven-born gift, 
and the violet is Nature’s pure sweet 
poem. : 

While the first violets are opening their 
eyes, and giving their delightful odor, the 
blackcap, earliest of birds, is singing in 
the trees. He is only equaled in sweet- 
ness by the nightingale, and in some 
of his tones he excels the nightingale. 
He has a fine black crown on his head ; it 
looks “like a wig a little too big for his 
head," but listen to him, he has “one 
silvery shake that no other bird can com- 
pass, it sinks as low as music's deepest 
tone," yet is as distinct as the low ring of 
& silver bell. There is an unapproach- 
able depth in its low sweetness. “ When 
it sings its little throat is wonderfully dis- 
tended, and the whole of its little body 
shivers with delight." Itloves to build its 
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nest in the sheltering ivy, where it care- 
fully lays its four or five fancifully spot- 
ted eggs. One who hears this blackcap 
warbler never forgets the melody. 

March brings with it the daisy too, one 
of the earliest flowers that keeps its sim- 
ple Saxon name, day's eye —and the eye 
of day it is called, as far back as we can 
read of it. One of the first flowers, says 
one, that strayed and grew outside the 
garden of Eden. Chaucer, the father of 
English poetry, five hundred years ago, 
used to rise early in the morning and lie 
down on his side on the green bank, to 
watch the daisy unfold. He was the first 
to tell us that the daisy slept. Stars of 
the east, the poets have called them. 
The oldest men in the country say, spring 
has not come until we can plant our foot 
upon nine daisies; and many an old 
grandsire calls his wife to come and 
count the daisies under his fect, to see if 
there are really nine. March brings with 
it the beautiful anemone too, that never 
opens its petals unless the wind blows. 
Stirred by the wind, they turn their red- 
dish purple outside to the light, then 
waving back, reveal their inner white- 
grey heart till you see a blended white 
and purple glory waving in the wind from 
their graceful pendant cups. 

Sunshiny and stormy, cloudy and calm, 
so variable is March, our forefathers used 
to call it March many-weathers, now 
cooling, now glowing, now resting, now 
blowing, the bird-world and the flower- 
world, the insect-world are waking at his 
call. A thousand “round-headed tad- 
poles” are waiting in the ponds soon to 
assume the dignity of lively young frogs. 
The thrush and blackbird are singing in the 
tree tops, where no leaves are seen, but 
they are even now beautiful with their 
bright brown, and red, and purple hues. 
“Flushed into life” are the shining lead- 
colored boughs, and perched between 
them is the early nest of the thrush. The 
linnet, the greenfinch and golden-crested 
wren are all singing. The blackbirds and 
the turkey lay, and the house-pigeons are 
sitting. Ants and trout, and worms, and 
black beetles are waking into life. You 
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see the flowers of the yew and the cat- 
kins of the hazel, the alders covered with 
black bunches of flowers, the honeysuckle 
opening its leaves, the blue-bell blades 
springing from the ground, the daffodils 
cheering the children’s eyes. Bats and 
reptiles wake from their sleep, the little 
fish go up the stream, little lambs appear, 
the crows are building, baby chickens and 
geese and ducks are opening their eyes, 
the ring-dove coos, the thrush sings, and 
last of all “ the bee comes with his vernal 
trumpet,” to tell us of sunshine and 
flowers, and in old England the crows 
are cawing from the high old elms, their 
family home for centuries, overhanging 
some ancient hall, “grey with the moss 
and lichens of forgotten years.” 

The name March was derived from the 
Romans, among whom it was the first 
month of the year, and named after Mars, 
the god of war and the father of their first 
prince. The legal year began in March, 
even in England, until 1752. The Saxons 
called March, Lenet month, because the 
days now began in length to exceed the 
night; this is also the origin of the word 
Lent. March is portrayed as a man with 
a tawny color, and fierce aspect, with a 
helmet on his head, typical of Mars, and 
leaning on a spade, holding almond blos- 
soms and scions in his left hand, a basket 
of seeds on his arm, in his right hand 
the sign of Aries or the Ram, which the 
sun enters on the 20th of March, denoting 
the augmented power of the sun’s rays, 
which in ancient hieroglyphs were ex- 
pressed by the horns of animals. 

In the brief reign of March, poets and 
martyrs, saints and heroes, sages and 
philosophers have found their natal day. 
Discoverers and inventors have found 
their beginning’s crown in March; fast- 
day and festival, imposing and hallowed, 
come with March. 

In March we have St. David’s Day, St. 
Joseph’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, and 
usually Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, 
Palm Sunday, Easter Sunday, and Holy 
Saturday, and the Jewish Passover. 

The first day of March is St. David’s 
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day. David is the titular saint of Wales. 
In the legends of old, most marvelous 
and miraculous powers were ascribed to 
him. It is said that an angel was his con- 
stant attendant from his birth. He gave 
the waters of springs their curative and 
restoring power. He healed the sick and 
re-animated the dead. Wherever he 
preached a snow-white dove sat upon his 
shoulder, The earth on which he stood 
when he preached was raised miraculous- 
ly from its level to make a hill from which 
all could hear his voice. He is entitled 
the lineal descendant of the Virgin Mary. 
But barring all these traditions gathering 
around the good man’s memory, St. 
David was really a good and noble man, 
a guide, a support, a protection to many, 
an example to all, In 519, he became 
Archbishop of Caerleon and Primate of 
Wales. His archiepiscopal residence was 
at Menena, the present St. David’s, where 
he died a very old man in 544. He was 
buried in the cathedral, and the simple 
monument raised to his memory is orna- 
mented with one row of quatrefoil open- 
ings upon a plain tomb. Before the Ref- 
ormation St. David had more honors 
paid to him in England than in his own 
country. 1 

The leek is, as the rose is of England, 
the thistle of Scotland, and Shamrock of 
Ireland, the emblem of Wales, and is 
worn on St. David's day in memory of a 
great victory over the Saxons. During 
the conflict, it is said the Welshmen put, 
by St. David's order, leeks into their hats 
to distinguish them from their enemies. 
Gilt leeks are still carried in processions 
by the Welsh branches of friendly so- 
cieties; this national badge decorates the 
mantel-piece in Welsh houses on the an- 
niversary of the patron saint. 

On the first of March, 1468, William 
Caxton, the illustrious printer of the first 
English book, began to translate at th? 
city of Bruges the “ Recueil of the His- 
tories of Troy." This was the first En- 
glish book ever printed. Who shall tell the 
number of the legion that have followed 
it, On the first of March, 1711, appeared 
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the first number of the Spectator, the | membered for his beautiful lyricai poem, 
most popular work up to that time En- beginning— 
gland had produced. 

The Tattler and Spectator were the first 
attempt in England or any other country 
to bring out a paper at stated intervals at 
a cheap rate, “ to bring philosophy out of 
closets and libraries, schools and colleges, 
to dwell in clubs, and assemblies at tea- 
tables and coffee-houses." Its great suc- 
cess was chiefly owing to the pen of 
Addison, 

In March over 200 years ago, in 1662, 
the first omnibus was driven through 
Paris at seven in the morning. It was a 
grand and gay affair. Three of the 
coaches started from the Porte St. An- 
toine, and four from the Luxembourg. 
Previous to their Setting out, two com- 
missaries of the Chatelet in legal robes, 
four guards of the grand provost, half a 
score of city archers and as many cavalry, 
drew up in front of the people, the com- 
missaries delivered an address upon the 
advantages of the twopenny-half-penny 
carriages, intreated the riders to keep 
good order, then turning to the coachmen, 
covered the body of each with a long 
blue frock, with the arms of the king and 
the city showily embroidered on the 
front. There was a provost guard in each 
carriage, and infantry here and there pro- 
ceeded along the prescribed routes to 
keep them clear. On March 5, 185o, 
Robert Stephenson first sent his locomo- 
tives decked with the flags of all nations, 
through the wonderful Britannia tubular 
bridge, over the Menai Straits. A train 
of three hundred tons rested with all its 
weight for two hours, in the center of the 
tube. The plates and rivets bore the test 
triumphantly, and thus was completed 
a modern wonder of the world. Engi- 
neers, directors and shareholders, and cu- 
riosity seekers from all countries, swelled 
the number on both sides of the Straits 
to see the great undertaking. 

In March, Beethoven and Goethe, 
Kirke White and Cranmer were born, 
and, on the 3d of March, the poets 
Davenant, Otway, and Waller. Edmund: 
Waller was born in I605, and will be re- 
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An account of the noble deeds, the 
great discoveries and of the great men 
born in March would fill volumes. Not 
the least of the most wonderful is the dis- 
covery of the planet Uranus, on the 13th 
of March, 1781, by Sir William Herschel. 
While he was patiently examining some 
small stars in the constellation Gemini, he 
marked one newto him. Through differ- 
ent telescopes he watched it night after 
night to find out that it was not a fixed 
Star, or a comet. He watched it for six 
nights and then communicated all he 
had learned of the strange visitor to the 
Royal Society. 

After astronomers everywhere had cal- 
culated and computed to find out the 
supposed new comet's orbit, they de- 
cided it was a planet -a member of the 
solar system 1,800 millions of miles from 
the sun, 35,000 miles in diameter. Her- 
schel named it Georgium Sidus, in honor 
of the king who had generously supported 
him, but the continental astronomers 
wished to follow the old mythological 
system, and gave it the name Uranus. 

Let us all welcome March, and try with 
the departing cold of winter to leave our 
sorrows and our errors buried beneath its 
snows, and with its fresh breezes and the 
budding leaves let green hope unfold 
again in our hearts; let good thoughts, 
good words, and good deeds spring up 
anew in the field of life before us, for 
only in the brave true soul can eternal 
spring abide. LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


- 


FROM THE ITALIAN. 


As lava in the hollow earth, 
Thongh long restraiued, bursts raging forth 
Throngh firmest barrier high, 
O’er meadow green, its flery path, 

Burns every fountain dry, 
Ro will a daring soul go forth, 
To win its way o'er all the earth, 

Aud under every sky. 
Through thoughts green valley far she winds, 
And every golden flower she finds 

On art's blue mountain high. 

LYDIA M. MILLARD, 
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EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 


DUCATION is too often secured at 
the expense of health. When it is at- 
tained at such a sacrifice, it is purchased 
at too deara price. It were better to re- 
main uneducated, possessing health, than 
to become educated at the expense of 
health. Education is a desirable attain- 
ment, an almost indispensable requisite in 
the present stage of the world’s civiliza- 
tion, yet it will be of little advantage to 
him who has ruined his health in obtain- 
ing it. A less degree of education with a 
sound physical system to enable the pos- 
sessor to make use of the knowledge pos- 
sessed, is far preferable to a high degree 
of education with enfeebled powers of 
body and mind to make use of it. 
lect rules the world, is honored and re- 
spected. No longer is the man possessed 
of great strength the one honored and re- 
spected above others. Such a person 
may excite, for a few days, a certain de- 
gree of admiration, but is soon passed by 
and forgotten. Even success in war is 
not won by physical strength, but by in- 
tellect, strategy, and skill, Wealth is won 
by knowledge, foresight, and good judg- 
ment more than by hard work. In short, 
all that seerns most desirable in life comes 
through the intellect, hence the universal 
desire to develop the intellect in order 
that the good things of life may be had in 
larger measure. Parents fcel a pride in 
the mental ability and attainments of 
their children, and encourage them to 
greater efforts, And is not this right, and 
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is it not a highly desirable state of affairs, 
it may be asked. Certainly education is 
desirable, and it is highly desirable that 
every one should be educated, but it is 
not desirable that the education should 
be obtained at the expense of the health. 
Yet it is a fact that a large part of our 
people are injured in health during the 
progress of their education, The health 
of some is ruined, while that of many is 
more or less impaired. 


WHY DOES EDUCATION IMPAIR THE 
HEALTH ? 


Why is it that education so generally 
impairs the health? Are we so consti- 
tuted that the development of the intel- 
lectual faculties must necessarily be ob- 
tained at the expense, or by the impair- 
ment of the physical powers? Certainly 
not; properly managed, the development 
of the intellect is favorable to the health- 
ful development of the physical powers. 
But management of the process of edu- 
cation is the cause of the ill effects upon 
the health. Too much is attempted too 
early in life, and oftentimes later in life 
the physical well-being is utterly disre- 
garded. The brain must grow before con- 
tinuous hard work is required of it, just 
as the muscles must have time to develop 
before continuous manual labor can be 
performed. The ill effects of putting 
young children to hard work during the 
period of growth are well known in all 
manufacturing towns, Boys and girls, of 
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the age of seven or eight years and up- 
ward, are often kept in mills to labor ten 
or eleven hours per day. Their stunted 
and partly. developed bodies and limbs 
show too plainly the bad effects of over- 
work in youth. The bad effects of over- 
work of the brain of children are none the 
less conspicuous to those who have eyes 
to see such things. If any persons doubt 
that the children in our schools are al- 
most universally overworked, let them 
try to learn the lessons required of boys 
and girls of the age of twelve years and 
upward, and see if their mature brains 
will not have all the work that they feel 
able to perform. If this is true, then is it 
not overwork for the brains of children 
to accomplish such tasks? What must 
be the effect upon their immature and 
undeveloped brain tissues? If such tasks 
are to be performed, they must be accom- 
plished at the expense of the growth or 
development of the brain. The energies 
which were designed to be used for the 
full development of a large, healthy brain 
are used up in the learning of lessons, 
and the nutrition of the brain is inter- 
fered with. 


THE BAD EFFECTS OF EXCESSIVE - 
BRAIN-WORK, 


The ill effects of excessive brain-work 
in children has often been pointed out by 
the best medical authorities. Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, the well known English wri- 
ter, says: “I have known a regular impo- 
sition of work per day, equal to the full 


complement of natural work for many a 


man and woman. There are schools in 
which children of eight, nine, and ten 
years of age—and it may be younger chil- 
dren still—are made to study from nine 
o'clock until noon, and again, after a hasty 
meal and an hour for play, from two to 
five in the afternoon, and later on, are 
obliged to go to lessons once more pre- 
paratory for the following day. The bad 
fact is, that the work is actually done; 
and as the brain is very active because it 
is diverted from its natural course, the 
child it belongs to may be rendered so 
unusually precocious, that it may become 
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a veritable wonder. Worse than all, this 
precocity and wonderful cleverness too 
often encourages both parents and teach- 
ers to press the little ability to some fur- 
ther stretch of ability, so that the small 
wonder becomes an actual exhibition, a 
receptacle of knowledge that can turn up 
a date like the chronological table of the 
* Encyclopedia Britannica,’ give the whole 
history of Cleopatra, to say nothing of 
the Needle, carry you through a Greek 
verb without a stop, and probably recite 
a dozen selections from the hardest poets. 
This is the outside of the marvelous pict- 
ure. Let us look at the inside of it, asa 
skilled eye can easily look and read too. 
These precocious coached-up children are 
never well. Their mental excitement 
keeps up a flush which, like the excite- 
ment caused by strong drink in older 
children, seems like health but has no re- 
lation to it. If you watch the face 
for long, you note that the frequent flush 
gives way to an unearthly paleness. If 
you watch the eyes, you observe that they 
gleam with light one time, and are dull, 
depressed, and sad at another, while they 
are never laughing eyes. Their brightness 
is the brightness of thought on the strain 
—an evanescent and dangerous phe- 
nomenon. If you feel the muscles, they 
are thin and flabby, though in some in- 
stances, they may be fairly covered with 
fat.“ Dr. Andrew Combe, in his work en- 
titled “Principles of Physiology,” says* 
* At any time of life, excessive and con- 
tinued mental exertion is hurtful; but in 
infancy and early youth, when the struct- 
ure of the brain is still immature and deli- 
cate, permanent mischief is more easily 
inflicted by injudicious treatment than at 
any subsequent period." Notwithstand- 
ing these and other warnings from time 
to time uttered by medical men, the evil 
of excessive brain activity in children goes 
on, and seems likely to continue until 
parents themselves comprehend the dan- 
ger and shield their children from it. 


THE END OF EDUCATION FRUSTRATED. 


Imposing excessive brain-labor on chil- 
dren does not promote the end of educa- © 
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tion; on the contrary it frustrates the very 
purpose in view. The children whose 
brains are overworked in youth are not 
the ones who become the most brilliant 
and talented men. The precocious chil- 
dren are seldom distinguished for brillian- 
cy of intellect when they become men ; on 
the contrary, many of them seem to fail 
below the average in intellectual ability. 
The men who make their mark are gen- 
erally those who, during early life, were 
not stimulated to excessive brain-work, 
but who learned a little as they went 
along, and gave their brains a chance to 
grow and become fully developed. In re- 
gard to this matter, Dr. Amariah Bing- 
ham, says: “ The history of the most dis- 
tinguished men will, I believe, lead us to 
the conclusion, that early mental culture 
is not necessary in order to produce the 
highest powers of mind. There is scarce- 
ly an instance of a great man, one who 
has accomplished great results, and has 
obtained the gratitude of mankind, who 
in early life received an education in ref- 
erence to the wonderful labors which he 
afterward performed. The greatest phi- 
losophers, warriors, and poets, those men 
who have stamped their own characters 
upon the age in which they lived, or who, 
as Cousin says, have been the ‘true repre- 
sentatives of the spirit and ideas of their 
time, have received no better education, 
when young, than their associates who 
were never known beyond their own 
neighborhood. In general their educa- 
tion was but small in their early life. 
Self-education in after life made them 
great, so far as education had any effect. 
For their elevation they were indebted to 
no early ot-house culture, but like the 
towering oak, they grew up amid the 
storm and the tempest raging around.” 


HOW GENIUSES ARE SUPPRESSED BY 
EDUCATION. 


Not only is excessive brain effort in 
youth no help toward developing intel- 
lectual greatness in manhood, but it is an 
actual hindrance. Those who if allowed 
natural and full development would be- 
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come enrolled among the geniuses of the 
world, may, by over stimulating of their 
brains in youth, have their future darken- 
ed, their brains stunted, and never be 
heard of when they become men. In this 
connection the words of Dr. Richardson, 
of England, should serve as a warning to 
all thoughtful parents. He says: “I can 
not sit day by day to see failure of young 
brain and of brain approaching maturity, 
and of brain that is matured, and tamely 
accept the phenomenon as necessary and 
therefore to be endured. To see the 
errors that prevail and not to speak of 
them, were to be silent ‘on errors which 
would lead a nation into trained feeble- 
ness, which would lead to new generations 
springing out of that feebleness, and to 
the propagation of a community that 
would no more be illuminated by those 
greatnesses of the past, who in less learned 
but freer times gave forth the noblest of 
noble poetry, the most wonderful of won- 
derful art, and a science, philosophy, and 
literature that have been hardly mortal. 
Such a poetry as Shakespeare has poured 
forth; such an art as Gainsborough, and 
Reynolds, and Turner, and Herschel, and 
Siddons, and Kemble, and Priestley, and 
Davy, and Young, and Faraday have im- 
mortalized ; such a philosophy as Bacon 
and Locke have contributed, and such a 
literature as Johnson, and Scott, and 
Dickens have, in the freedom of their 
intellectual growths, bequeathed forever. 
To me, observing as a physician the ap- 
pearance and development of those men 
under the circumstances in which they 
appeared, is the most natural of events, 
the mere course of nature untrammeled, 
regular, and divinely permitted; not 
forced, but permitted, Nature being left 
to herself. To me, observing as a phy- 
sician the appearance of such men in 
similar greatness of form is at this time 
an all but impossible phenomenon. The 
men truly may appear, for Nature is al- 
ways reproducing them, and the divine 
permission for their development is equal- 
ly good now as of yore; but development 
is checked by human interference, and 
thereby hangs the rcason of the impossi- 
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ble.” This is a fearful warning of what 
the effects of our present school system 
of forcing the minds of children are to be. 
The brains of the school children are be- 
ing worked to their utmost capacity to 
learn many and diverse things, the most 
of which will never be of any practical 
use to them. Why then force their young 
minds to learn them? Why not teach 


them the few things which will be of 
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practical use to them in subsequent life, 
and leave the mass of impractical book 
knowledge till a later time of life, when 
if they desire it, they can learn it at 
their leisure. Is it worth while to dwarf 
the minds and ruin the health of our 
children in an effort to teach them those 
things which will never be of any usc to 
them? This is a question for the con- 
sideration of parents and educators. 
HENRY REYNOLDS, M.D. 


THE HYGIENE OF WALKING. 


{Some mpnths ago Miss Bertha Von 
Hillern, whose reputation as a pedestrian 
has extended widely, visited the office of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and in 
the course of her visit related several in- 
cidents of sanitary interest which had 
occurred in her experience as a teacher 
of out-of-door hygiene. We invited her 
to prepare an article for our columns in 
which she should advance the principles 
she inculcates, and the system which she 
applies, in her pedestrian practice. In 
compliance with this invitation, she re- 
cently sent us the following article which 
was published in the Youth's Companion, 
Her advice is intended specially for her 
own sex, which in the main is far too in- 
different to the utility of walking, but 
there is much in it of value to her broth- 
ers, young and old.—Z4. P. J.] 


EFORE I left Europe I read and 
thought much of the young nation 
across the ocean, and I became convinced 
that it would be an inestimable benefit to 
the whole people if they could be led to 
take more exercise in the open air. When 
I came to America my impressions were 
confirmed, and I asked, How can I induce 
people to walk? The wealthy prefer to 
ride or drive—the fresh air can be taken 


from a luxurious carrfage as well as from 


the foot-path, and the poor can hardly 
spare the time to walk. 

But, the world over, one general prin- 
ciple holds good: people will do what 
gives them pleasure. If I could create a 
healthy excitement on the subject of 
walking, if I could awaken an enthusiasm 
about it, no matter how little it might be 
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understood, I believed that when once it 
had taken a good start, it would establish 
its own hold upon the people—that the 
great healthfulness of the exercise would 
be discovered. So for two years I bent 
all my powers of mind and body to mak- 
ing this exercise as attractive, as fascinat- 
ing, as I possibly could; above all to 
ladies, who were the ones most in need 
of it. 

I often felt that the immense crowds 
who gave me such warm sympathy and 
enthusiastic support would probably ask 
themselves later, when their generous ex- 
citement had reacted, what good it could 
do for a young girl to walk fifty miles in 
twelve hours, or three hundred and fifty 
in six days? and I knewthat most of my 
kindest friends would hardly be able to 
answer that question -to their own satis- 
faction; but I hoped that many a brisk, 
healthy walk would be taken on account 
of the awakened interest; that many 
ladies would walk one mile, or five, be- 
cause I had walked — oe hundred. I 
hoped that habits might be established 
that would save many an aching head. 

I may add aching heart, for not only 
does a brisk walk stir the currents of the 
blood so that they will not clog the brain 
and freeze the feet, but it disperses many 
a morbid fog of feeling that would result 
in a heartache as senseless as it might be 
painful. Our finest feelings will not bear 
stagnation any better than limpid water, 
and often when we are suffering the most 
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dismal of low spirits, it is only because 
the very feelings that were given us to be 
happy with, have stood unstirred too 
long. Go take a brisk walk, using our 
eyes and wits upon the way, and be it in 
city or country we shall see enough to 
give a new turn to our thoughts, and find 
at the end, that our mental coloring has 
received new tone and vitality. 


WALKING AWAY DISEASE. 


I could not reasonably expect to be be- 
lieved, should I relate the bare facts of 
case after case of painful suffering of 
body and mind that I have seen literally 
walked away. I have seen ladies whom 
I knew well enough to venture upon 
heroic measures with, who have been just 
ready to send in hot haste for a doctor, 
and that not with imaginary sufferings ; 
but whose flushed or pallid faces, abnor- 
mal pulse, and other indications of real 
physical disorder, proved them in need 
of a physician or—a cure, to drag them- 
selves out of doors when their trembling 
limbs would hardly support them, and 
begin a walk that threatened at any mo- 
ment to terminate in a seat upon the 
curbstone. In a short time they would 
brighten d little, step with more vigor 
. and elasticity, and return home after a 
few miles with a pulse even and strong, 
a fine, healthy color, and the brain in a 
state of eager desire for work. 

I have induced ladies to go out in thig 
way, when I have had to bring up a long 
array of past experiences to combat my 
own fears as to the result, and I have 
never in a single instance-had one return 
other than cheered and benefited. 


SHOES AND DRESS. 


Do not attempt to walk in “ French- 
heels "5 the high, narrow heel throws the 
weight of the body upon muscles not in- 
tended to act as the false position forces 
them to act, and the result is injury to 
the spine and the more delicate anatomy 
of the body. Let those who are willing 
to give the experiment a fair trial, to dis- 
cover if they can not add materially to 
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their health and pleasure by a habit of 
walking, first provide themselves with 
boots broad enough to allow the foot to 
spread out easily; thick enough to pro- 
tect the feet against cold, damp, and the 
roughness of the ground, with broad, 
low hcels. 

Let there be nothing tight around the 
waist, nothing to hinder the lungs from 
expanding, and the blood from circulat- 
ing freely. Let the skirts be moderately 
short, and made so as to leave the limbs 
freedom of movement. In short, give the 
body from top to toe its freedom during 
the walk. 

HOW TO WALK. 


Do not walk rapidly at the start. Begin 
slowly and then gradually increase the 
pace until it is a little faster than an 
ordinary gait, then try to keep the same 
even step and movement. 

In walking, preserve as upright a posi- 
tion as possible ; from time to time make 
a new effort to grow a little taller, to 
straighten the back, throw out the chest, 
hold the head higher, till that position 
becomes habitual. 

Never go from a warm room into cold 
air and start suddenly into a rapid walk, 
and never walk faster than can be done 
with closed mouth. 

The breathing should be done in long, 
slow respirations through the nose, as 
regularly as possible. A habit of long, 
regular respirations can be acquired, and 
it prevents the lungs being subjected to 
too sudden changes of temperature. 

* Try to acquire a habit of walking from 
the hips— I had almost said from the 
shoulder, which is really the true way. 

The foot should be lifted not higher 
than is necessary to allow it to swing 
easily forward, and the knees should bend 
just as little as need be to permit that 
swing. 

Never walk rapidly and then stop ab- 
ruptly, but toward the end of a walk, or 
when about to stop for any time, slacken 
the speed gradually, until it is quite slow. 

The effort to follow any of these rules 
is perhaps tiresome at first, but it will re- 
pay the trouble. At first, one should 
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make the length of the walk a little more 
than enough to feel really tired, but do 
not walk until tired and then enter a 
horse -car or carriage to return home. 
Begin with a short distance and return; 
if that does not fatigue, make it longer 
the next time, until you are tired; then 
gradually increase that until you reach a 
limit you would like for the habitual 
walk. 

Be very careful not to get heated by 
walking and then allow yourself to get 
suddenly chilled. That is one reason 
why you should not get into a car or car- 
riage after walking. 

To persons having heart-disease or 
delicate lungs, injudicious walking might 
be hurtful, but with the precautions I 
have suggested even such will be bene- 
fited. 

WHEN TO REST. 

It is often the case, even to those ac- 
customed to long walks, that after the 
first mile or two, comes a feeling of great 
fatigue; it seems almost impossible to go 
on without at least sitting down for a 
short rest, but then is precisely the time 
not to take a rest, Keep on then, even 
though every step costs an effort, for ten 
or fifteen minutes; then the fatigue seems 
to wear away. Gradually a new strength 
comes,and this second strength can be 
relied upon. 

The muscles seem to be provided with 
energy sufficient for ordinary demands, 
but the walk draws upon them suddenly 
for an unusual effort, the supply of mus- 
cular energy is soon exhausted and she 
reserve is not ready. If a rest is taken 
then,the muscles react and possibly re- 
main contracted, producing the sensation 
of walking cramp. But if by an effort of 
will they are forced into continued activ- 
ity, nature soon sends out her reserve 
force to the part making unusual de- 
mand, the current is established in that 
direction and will continue until her 
generosity is insulted by excessive de- 
mands. 

SCHOOL-GIRLS’ EXERCISE. 

Take a school-girl who has so over- 

studied that her brain is in a state of 
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morbid activity, so that, however tired, it 
can be forced to renewed activity ; tell 
her she “must not study so hard," take 
away her books, and still her mind will 
continue to go over and over the mental 
processes. But ask her to “come for a 
walk," make that walk interesting, so that 
the mind's activity may be in sympathy 
with the physical effort. Every day make 
the walk a little longer; the muscles, not 
having been tampered with, will demand 
a rest when it is needed; and the reserve 
forces of the whole body, which had been 
flowing all to the brain, will be turned 
into a new channel provided with a 
healthy power of resistance. 

The result will be, that without saying 
a word against study, you will find this 
ambitious school-girl studying for a time 
and then putting her books aside, with 
the excuse that she is too tired to learn 
any more then. She has reached that 
healthy condition where she knows when 
she is tired, and has to rest. 

I should be false to the spirit of my 
Fatherland should I in any way discour- 
age the ambition to gain a fine education ; 
on the contrary it is to preserve a sound 
and balanced brain in mature age, that I 
desire to prevent the reckless squander- 
ing of its forces in youth. Any school- 
girl, who might be a little longer in get- 
ting to calculate the courses of the stars, 
to sail theoretically a ship around the 
world, will have the sounder intellect, 
and its stores of knowledge will be more 
at her command at thirty years of age, 
because she devoted a little of her youth- 
ful time to the care of the casket which 
was to hold the jewels of the mind. 

But there are those who are forced to 
do a certain amount of brain-work. Let 
us take for example a teacher, whose 
work demands more strength than she 
has to give; who finds herself weaker at 
the end of a year than at the beginning, 
weaker each year than in the one preced- 
ing; how is such an one to dare take 
from her insufficient vitality, to give to 
physical exercise? If at the end of a 
day's work she can hardly sit up, how can 
she get on her feet and “take a walk"? 
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Within certain limits, the exercise of 
any power—like money invested in legiti- 
mate business—not only makes return of 
allit draws out, but of more. In the case 
we have supposed of one forced to over- 
work, the limit is passed at which the 
brain and the nervous system can make 
good their drafts upon the general vitality, 
and the longer the process goes on, the 
more is the constitution reduced to bank- 
ruptcy. It then, during vacation, a habit 
of walking could be gently encouraged, 
until two or three miles could be done 


easily, then when school-work began 
again, if at the end of a tired day a walk 
were taken, not only would it restore to 
the body all the strength it required to 
make the walk, but more. Thus the 
physical exercise would create a surplus 
of strength, to fill the deficit caused by 
the overdrawing of the brain. 

I have seen this theory, practically 
tested again and again, always with hap- 
py results, and often to the delighted 
surprise of those who tried it not quite 
believing. f 


DIETARY ITEMS. 


CCORDING to a German chemist, 
Prof. König, Ph.D., of Munster, 
Westphalia, a child of one and a half years 
of age, or less, needs daily 30 grammes of 
nitrogenous substance, 42 grammes of fat, 
and 70 grammes of carbohydrates; chil- 
dren of 7 to 15 yearse76 grammes of ni- 
trogenous substance, 44 grammes of fat, 
and 320 grammes of carbohydrates; male 
adults 120 grammes of nitrogenous 
substance, 56 grammes of fat, and 500 
grammes of carbohydrates; and female 
adults 96 grammes of nitrogenous sub- 
stance, 48 grammes of fat, and 4oo 
grammes of carbohydrates.* 

There are some important points to be 
inferred from this computation. First, 
that it is a grave error, often made in 
the feeding of children, to believe that 
fat is unwholesome in tender age, the 
difference between the fat ratio of ba- 
bies and of female adults being only 6 
grammes ; second, that it is a still graver 
error not to see any danger in allowing 
children such large quantities of candy, 
as many of them will consume, the ratio 
of carbohydrates in children being a great 
deal less than in adults ; and third, that we 
need not be apprehensive in giving chil- 
dren good, substantial food, especially 
dried beans, pease, and other articles 
rich in nitrogenous substance, because 
their ratio of this kind of food is nearly 
the same as in adults. 

* 1543 grains, English, are equivalent to 1 
gramme, 
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As to the chemical analysis of some of 
our articles of diet, the foregoing author- 
ity gives the following percentage : 


2% 2 
a N P 

HE ys a3 5 

Sos 21 8 ss 8 

& x za: d O~ à 
— ro Beef, very ſat .. 17.0 26.5 — 55-5 
— ro " lean......... 210 1.5 — 76.5 
— 1.0 Vel 20.0 1.0 — 78.0 
— 1.0 Mutton, very fat.. 15.0 36. — 48.0 
— 1.0 Pork, lean........ 20.0 7.0 — 72.0 
— os Goose, very fat.... 16. 45.5 — 38.0 
— ro Chicken, míd'g fat, 20. 4.0 — 75.0 
— 1.0 Game 22.5 1.0 — 75-5 
—  — Beef suet......... 0.5 98.2 — 1.3 
— — Lard ............. 0.3 990 — 07 
— 1.0 Pike..... ........ 18.5 os — 80.0 
— ro Salmon........... 160 6.5 — 765 
— 12.0 * smoked...24.3 12.3 — 51.5 
— x. s Codfish........... 8.0 10 — 175 
— 6.5 Bacon, salt 3.0 80.5 — 10. o 
— ro Egg... 12.5 12.0 — 74.5 
— o? Milk, cows' ....... 3.4 36 4.8 37.5 
‘— xo DButter o6 83.3 o6 14.5 
— 5.0 Cheese, lean 300 134 Sr 46.5 
40 3.5 Beans, dried. . . 23.0 2.0 53.3 140 
5.5 25 Pease 23.0 2.0 52.0 15.0 
3.5 30 Lentis " ...... 25.5 2.0 54.0 120 
os 1.0 Ricke. 8.0 ro 76.5 13.0 
0.3 os Wheat-flour, fine. 100 1.0 75.8 23.0 
Lo 1.0 coarse, 12.0 1.5 71.35 13.0 
25 so Oatmeal.......... 145 60 65.0 10.0 
— ro Macaroni......... 90 os 76.5 25.0 
9.3 1.0 Wheat-bread,fine, 7.0 0.5 55.2 36.0 
93 1.0 Potatoes,......... 2.0 — 02 753 
ro 1.0 Carrots........... 1. o — 9.0 33.0 
20 ro Kohlrabi ........ 3.0 — 80 86.0 
ro £0 Spinach........... 25 o5 60 SBo 
10 1.0 Cauliflower ...... 2.5 — 48 91. o 
to os Asparagus 2.0 — 2.5 94.0 
20 ro Beans, green...... $5 oS 7.0 84.0 
20 ro Pease 64 o5 rar 78.0 
1.60 1.0 Salae Ii. o. s 2.0 94.0 
40 ag Fruit, fresh....... 05 — 10.0. Bso 
Ao 1.5 „dried 2.5 1.0 55. 30.0 
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According to this percentage and the 
average price which has to be paid for 
the said articles, one gets units of nourish- 
ing value for one dollar: the ‘mark is 


about 24 cents. 
Cost for 1000 


grammes in Marks. Units. 

Beef, very fat ..........-- 183 979 
en 18 626 
Vell 1*8 627 

“ » Mutton, very fat......... 188 1.204 
Na dei Dork lean ee eta ass 19 3576 
Goose, very fat .......... — -—- 

| Chicken, middling fat.... 248 45 
Game......... sene 338 361 

Beef suet osse 138 2.200 

pnus PE M MUN 488 1.660 
Pikes oaos rE NS 18 470 

Fish Salmon 188 249 
AY *  smoked........... $88 287 
Codfish ............. eese 138 3.100 

Cons. Meat 4 Bacon, salt. 138 1. 710 
Egan Tb m 580 

Dairy Go'ds { Butter i. io ss sess 438 1.097 
Cheese, lean ............. 18 2.044 

Beans, dried ............. * 4.847 

dope {pene E ee 
food, etc. |Lentils, " ........ .... 1b 4.687 
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Nee tes 1.707 
Wheat-flour, fine......... 1b 3. 220 
forms. * coars e En 4.250 
food eic. OatmeaallklkJ yes 2.827 
Macaroni ................ Ys 1.360 
Wheat-bread, fine... .... Wir 2.037 
Potatoes, Irish ........... tis 4749 
Carrots, small 1 700 
Kohlrabi .............. P 1.917 
Spinach ................. jo 975 
Vegetables. 4 Cauliflower .............. 188 90 
Asparagus q .. 133 100 
Pease, green ............. ts I.140- 
Beans, '* ........... res 1.125 
Fruit, dried A 783 


The calculation of the units of nour- 
ishing value of the above-stated articles 
was made according to the market prices 
in Germany, which for the sake of better 
information we have annexed. On the 
whole, as to the proportion of the Ger- 
man to American prices, there will not: 
be much difference, so that a house-keep- 
er here may go by it too. 

C. A. F. LINDORME, PH.D., M.D. 


SHOULD MEN CUT THEIR HAIR? 
W ER the hair should be cut I | unsexed or devoted to a vow of celibacy, 


could never ‘quite satisfy myself. 
As a physiological practice, I seriously 
doubt the propriety. Every cutting is a 
wounding, and there is some sort of bleed- 
ing in consequence, and waste of vital 
force. I think that it will be found that 
long-lived persons most frequently wear 
their hairlong. The cutting of hair stim- 
ulates to a new growth, to supply the 
waste. Thus the energy required to main- 
tain the vigor of the body is drawn off to 
make good the wanton destruction. It 
is said, I know, that after the hair has 
grown to a certain length it loses its 
vitality at the extremity and splits or 
“booms up”; whether this would be so 
if the hair should never be cut, I would 
like to know. When it is cut a fluid ex- 
udes, and forms a scar or cicatrix at each 
wounded extremity, indicating that there 
has been injury. Women and priests 
have generally worn long hair. I never 
could imagine -why this distinction was 
made.: The ancient priest was very often 
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but I can not surmise whether that had 
anything to do with it. Kings wore their 
hair long in imitation of Samson and the 
golden sun-god Mithias. I suspect from 
this that the first men shorn were slaves 
and laborers; that freedmen wore their 
hair unmutilated, as the crown of perfect 
manhood and manliness. If this be cor- 
rect the new era of freedom, when it ever 
shall dawn, will be characterized by men 
unshorn as well as women unperverted. 

I wish that our science and our civili- 
zation had better devices for preserving 
the integrity of the hair. Baldness is a 
deformity, and premature whiteness a de- 
fect. If the head was in health, and the 
body in proper vigor, I am confident that 
this would not be. I am apprehensive 
that our dietetic habits occasion the 
bleaching of the hair; the stiff, arsenic- 
prepared hat is responsible for much of 
the baldness. Our hats are unhealthy, 
from the tricks of the hatters. I suppose: 
there are other causes, however. Heredity 
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has its influence. Certain diseases wither 
the hair at its roots; others lower the 
vitality of the skin, and so depilate the 
body. I acknowledge that the shingled 
head disgusts me. It can not be whole- 
some. The most sensitive part of the 
head is at the back where the neck 
joins. That place exposed to unusual 
heat or cold is liable to receive an injury 
that will be permanent, if not fatal, in a 
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short period. The whole head wants 
protection; and the hair affords this as 
no other protection can. Men have beards 
because they need them, and it is wicked 
to cut them off. No growth or part of 
the body is superfluous, and we ought, as 
candidates for health and long life, to 
preserve ourselves from violence or mu- 
tilation. Integrity is the true manly 
standard. ALEXANDER WILDER. 


KITCHEN LEAFLETS, NO. 4. 


LIVING CHEAPLY—BILL OF FARE FOR MARCH. 


HERE is an unusual tide of talk in 

the papers on household economy, 
the general drift of which seems to be 
toward that almost, if not quite impossi- 
ble object, the establishment of a stand- 
ard of necessary expenditure for the sub- 
sistence of an average family. Men and 
women recite their experience with more 
or less detail, one finding ten dollars suf- 
ficient to provide for the weekly wants 
of five persons, two being small children; 
another requiring twelve dollars to make 
four persons comfortable, the rental of 
three rooms in a respectable tenement- 
house being included; while another, 
with a dependence of the same number, 
finds it absolutely necessary to keep his 
disbursements down to seven dollars and 
fifty cents, and succeeds in barring out 
the wolf and dressing wife and children 
so that they are a degree removed from 
shabby. Aside from the contributions 
from experience, there is a large amount 
of speculation on what is to be regarded 
as comfort in living, each writer's view 
varying, of course, in accordance with his 
experience, fancies, and longings. 

There are two points of view from 
which this subject is to be considered: 
one may be termed the physical, the 
other the moral. On the physical side 
only what is necessary to support life, to 
maintain health, comes within the range 
of consideration; on the moral side the 
field of view is almost indefinitely ex- 
panded, and the wants of the body are 
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.only supplemental to the wants of the 


mind, the growth and culture of the lat- 
ter being the chief object, and its satis- 
faction fundamental to the realization of 
a comfortable life. A little inquiry into 
the cost of food and clotking, of the hire 
of apartments, and the disbursements for 
the few other incidentals to housekeep- 
ing, will enable us to estimate the amount 
of money required by a family-man whose 
meager wages compel him to administer 
his household on the physical basis; but 
to attempt to reach an average applicable 
to the moral! system of living would be 
hopeless, the scale would be at best a 
sliding one, as variable in its indications 
as a barometer’s column in winter. 

A family of five persons getting their 
supplies of the city grocer, and living on 
rations of bread and milk, or mushes of 
wheat, oat-meal, or corn-meal, with a lit- 
tle milk and a taste of sweetening, can 
get along on sixty cents a day expended 
for these stapies. We have heard of ex- 
periments in cheap alimentations by men 
like Doctor Nichols, of London, and Dr. 
Lewis, of New York, who are conversant 
with the nutritive properties of food, 
and who found that they could obtain 
énough of nutrition for the needs of body 
and brain at a cost of ten cents per diem, 
but the monotony of the diet seems in 
such cases to have palled upon their ap- 
petites, so that it was not long kept up. 
One writer humorously reports that he 
knew a theological student in an Ohio 
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college who, sustained by grace, rice, and | man puffs, mince-pies, Japanese persim- 


corn-bread, lived thirteen weeks on seven 
dollars, but there were several good ap- 
ple orchards near the college, and the 
farmers kept no dogs. 

The necessaries of life do not cost 
much, but the luxuries may run into 
thousands. Then, too, it should be ob- 
served that cheap foods simply prepared 
are generally much more abundant in 
nutrition than elaborate and costly dishes. 

Here is a bill of fare which I have met 
with lately, designed for family use : 

Bean Soup. 
Lobster en Coquille. 
Boiled Tongue, Mayonaise Dressing. 
Corn Fritters, Spinach. 
Broiled Teal Ducks. Baked Potatoes. 
Celery Salad. 
German Puffs. Mince Pic. 
Apples, Pears, Japanese Perslmmons, Bananas, 
Oranges, and Grapes. 


Very esthetic, some one will say, yet, con- 
sidered from a physiological point of 
view, excessive, muddled, disturbing, con- 
gestive. The bean soup, if rightly made, 
I could not object to, but as the qualities 
of beansare exceedingly high fornutrition, 
the addition of such items to the list as 
lobster, tongue, and corn fritters, is merely 
contributing variety in a line of similarly 
dense nutrition. As was urged by the 
chairman of the “Lime-kiln Club," 
“While mince-pie, beefsteak, straw- 
berry shortcake, and ham sandwiches 
helped to enrich the blood and start a 
foundation for fat to cling to, it was 
béans which braced and strengthened, 
and made a man feel as if he could whip 
a ton of wildcats. Beans were always to 
be had at any respectable grocery, were 
easy to carry home, and they didn't need 
oyster stuffing nor cranberry sauce for 
trimmings." i 

But such a bill of fare we are to assume, 
I suppose, is to be judged from the moral 
point of view; if so, I must forbear com- 
ment until I meet with the man or wom- 
an who has just gone through it faith- 
fully, and can illustrate the true inward- 
ness of associating lobster in the shell, 
broiled duck, and corn fritters, with Ger- 
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mons, and bananas. 


BREAKFAST, 
Cracked Cora. Boiled Potatoes. 
Gem Egge. 
Corn-meal Gems. Grape and Apple Sauce. 
White Bread. 


Crust Coffee. 


DINNER. 


Bplit-Pea Boup. 
Roast Lamb. 

Boiled Unskinned Potatoes. Boiled Cabbage. 
Rye and Corn-meal Bread. White Bread. 
Pumpkin or Squash Pie. 

Cambric Tea or Cold Water. 

Fruit. 


BSUPPER. 


White Bread. Graham or Gluten Rolls. 
Canned Fruit. 
Sponge Cake. Cambric Tea. 


CRACKED CORN on SAMP. 


Take the quantity desired, wash it well, and 
soak it in soft water over night. In the morn- 
ing put it on the stove to cook, in a stone bean- 
pot, with plenty of water to cover it. Let the 
pot be set where the corn will cook gently all 
day, and stir it occasionally, adding boiling wa- 
ter now and then to replenish for what boils off. 
The next morning place the mush in the oven, in 
a covered dish, to warm. This preparation is 
very good eaten with milk or cream. It is better 
cooked in a bean-pot than in a double boiler, as 
the latter is made of tin, and may impart a met- 
allie taste to the sump. 


GEA EOds. 


Have the gem-pans hissing hot, grease them 
with a little freah butter, and break an egg in 
each ono; then place on the stove and cook 
quickly, hard or soft, as liked. Run a sharp 
knife around the edge of each egg, and dish out 
ona platter. Berve immediately. Eggs cooked 
this way make a very agreeable and pretty break- 
fast dish. 


GRAPE-AND-APPLE SAUCB. 


Cook ripe grapes until soft; strain them 
through a colander; add to the pulp and juice 
raw apples; then stew all until soft, stirring 
occasionally. Sweeten to suit the taste.—From 
the kitchen of W. W. Cure. 


Borep CABBAGB. 

Trim the head neatly by taking off the outside 
leaves; wash it well, chop it in fine pieces, and 
cook tn a stone pipkin, in boiling water slightly 
salted, When done drain al) ¢he water off, place 
in a dish, and pour milk gravy over it and serva. 
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Roast LAMB. 


The parts which are usually roasted are the 
shoulder, the saddle or chine, the leg, and part 
of the loin. Select fresh, solid meat, wash it 
well, and dry with a clean cloth. Have a hot, 
quick oven, and place the meat in a dripping- 
pan, pour a cupful of boiling water over the 
surface, and let it trickle down into the pan. 
Allow in roastihg about one-quarter of an hour 
to a pound. Baste often with the meat-juicesy 
and skim off all grease, and thicken with 
browned flour, if gravy is required. 


RTE AND CORN-MEAL BREAD. 


14 Teacupfuls of corn-meal. 

1 Teacupful of boiling water poured on the 
meal. 

1 Teaspoonful of salt. 

1 Pint of tepid water. 

t ofa yeast cake dissolved in warm water, or 
three large tablespoonfuls of home-made yeast. 

Stir rye flour into the corn-meal until it be- 
comes as stiff as it can be stirred with a spoon. 
Do this at night, and In the morning, when the 
dough is light, pour it into a well-greased pan, 
ard bake in a hot oven for about one hour and a 
half. This recipe makea one loaf of medium 
size. 

COTTAGE POMPKIN OR BQvAsH Prez. 

1 Quart of milk. 

2 Boston or 5 milk crackers, rolled fine. 

4 Teacupfuls of strained pumpkin or squash. 

1 Cup of sugar. 

1 Teaspoonful of salt. 

2 Teaspoonfuls of cinnamon. 

Put the milk on the stove to boll; pulverize 
the crackers, and when the milk boils stir them 
in and mix thoroughly, Stir the pumpkin, 
sugar, salt, and cinnamon together; add milk 
and crackers. Mix all together well. This 
amount will make two pies. Grease the pie- 
dishes well, and sift corn-mcal on them to about 
the thickness of one-quarter of an inch, taking a 
blunt knife or the flugers to spread it evenly. 
Put the mixture in carefully, so that the meal 
will not be disturbed. If the dishes are not full 
enough add a little milk. Bake iu a hot oven 
about one hour, baking well on the bottom. 
Have the oven not too hot to browu them on 
the top. In dishing, pass a thin, sharp knife 
around the cdge and under the pie, when ent. 
If made rightly the under crust will come off 
nicely, and there will be very little crust at the 
outer edge. A crust prepared in this manner 
will be found to be sweet, tender, and wholo- 
some. 

GRAHAM PrE-CuUBT. 

Take the quantity of flour needed, and pour 
enough bolling water upon it, to make a stiff 
dough. Mix well. Flour the kneading-board 
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end turn the dough upon it; roll very thin. 
Any kind of filling is good with it, fruit particu- 
larly. A crust made in this way will be tender. 


LJ 
ScALDED GRAHAM OR GLUTEN ROLLS. 


Pour one pint of boiling water on three pints 
of the flour, and stir quickly until well mixed ; 
then lift the dough to the moulding-board, aud 
knead only long enough to make it even, then 
form into an inch-thick roll, and cut into pieces 
three inches long, or roll out fat and cut into 
diamond forms, Bake for twenty minutes in a 
very hot oven. These rolls are excellent hot or 
cold, and will keep several days in a cool, dry 
place. A few curranta stirred in the dough wiil 
render them espectally tempting to children. 


REMARKS. 
See JOURNAL of Aug., 1882, for Boiled Potatoes. 


e ix Feb, '* Corn-meal Gems. 
te 5 Ang.. Crust Coffee. 
s t Dec.,  * Split-Pea Soup. 
e ss Aug. “ Unskinned Pota- 
toos. 
s s April.  * Sponge Cakes, 
he ae May, Graham Bread. 
u “ Jan., 1883, ** White Bread. 


Grape apple-sauce can be made with canned 
grapes and apple-sauce at this season. 
MIRA EATON. 
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HOME-MADE BREAD. 


Don’t offer mo cake full 8f sugar and spices 
And citron and raisins ; but, oh, how I yearn 
For bread that is home-made, in generous slices, 
With sweet apple butter just out of the stone. 
The taste of tho crispy brown crust ever lingers ; 

That golden-hued butter yet melts on my 
tongue; i z 
I still fecl the crumbs cling fast to my fingers 
As out in the garden I feasted and swung. 


And then at the table with sister and brother, 
Each armed with a slice a foot long at the 
least, 
That seemed so much sweeter wheu fruited by 


mother 
No king ever knew the delight of the feast. 


Oh, bread that is home-made, delicious, nutri- 


tious, 
Vile stuff from the baker's has taken your 
place, 
Well whiteued with alum, puffed up and sus- 
picious ; 
I eat it, and hate it, and share its disgrace. 


— Exchange. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Training Vicious Horses.—A very 
simple method andan improvement upon the 
Rarey system of training vicious horses was 
exhibited at West Philadelphia recently, and 
the manner in which some of the wildest 
horses were subdued was astonishing. The 
first trial was that of a kicking or ''balking " 
mare, which her owner said had allowed no 
rider on her back for a period of at least five 
years. She became tame in about as many 
minutes, and allowed herself to be ridden 
about without a sign of her former wildness. 
The means by which the result was accom- 
plished was a piece of light rope, which was 
passed around the front jaw of the mare just 
above the upper teeth, crossed in her mouth, 
thence secured back of her neck. It was 
claimed that no horse will kick or jump 
when thus secured, and that a horse after re- 
ceiving the treatment a few times, will aban- 
don his vicious ways forever. A very simple 
method was also shown by which a kicking 
horse could be shod. It consisted in connect- 
ing the animal's head and tail by means of a 
rope fastened to the tail and then to-the bit, 
and then drawn tightly enough to incline the 
animal's head tooneside. This, it is claimed, 
makes it absolutely impossible for a horse to 
kick on the side of the rope. At the same 
exhibition a horse, which for many years had 
to be bound on the ground to be shod, suffered 
the blacksmith to operate on him without at- 
tempting to kick while secured in the manner 
described. 


Flowers for Winter.—An exchfnge 
gives us some special information on this 
point. Among the plants which can be easily 
raised in the house are the sweet alyssum, 
mignonette, stocks, dianthus, and prim- 
roses; sweet alyssum and mignonette are 
most profuse bloomers when raised from 
seed, and are easily raised. Alyssum prefers 
a cool and shady position. Asa rule, all 
plants from seed are likely to be fully as 
vigorous as those from cuttings, and more 
likely to be free from disease. 

Those flowers from cuttings which are 
specially adapted to give beauty to the home 
in winterare verbenas, carnations, geraniums, 
roses, heliotropes, lantanas, ageratums and 
coleus. 

The usual way of rooting these is to place 
the tender ends of the branches in sand that 
is kept thoroughly wet. After they are 
rooted they should be potted off in small pots. 
A good many plants of these kinds that have 
been blooming in the garden during summer 
are worth potting for house culture. Good 
rich soil should be used, and the plants pruned 
back to give them shapely form, and to in- 
duce a stronger new growth, Medium sized 
plants are, as a rale, the best for this purpose, 
as they have the most vitality and take up the 
least room in the house. 

Heliotrope should be severely cut back to 
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induce the formation of new shoots from the 
base of the plant. Verbenas are not desirable 
for house culture after having bloomed out of 
doors, as new plants are much more vigorous 
and healthy. 

If special care be taken in potting such or- 
namental leaved plants as scented geraniums 
—if not too large—they may be taken up 
without pruning ; but this is only necessary 
when the leaves are wanted for trimming 
bouquets, etc. When potted without pruning 
the plants should be well shaded, and kept 
moist and cool. Chrysanthemums should be 
potted when wanted for late blooming. They 
should be kept as cool as possible, in order 
to give flowers up to the latest date. For 
showiness and fine contrast three of the finest 
varieties are the large-flowered yellow, white, 
and maroon. The plants deserve to be gen- 
erally cultivated, as they are of very easy 
culture, include a most extensive range of 
shades, and bloom at a time when flowers are 
scarce. The chrysanthemum is usually pretty 
hardy, but should, when wanted for winter 
blooming, be taken indoors before severe 
frosts. Carnations are among the best plants 
for window decorations. In potting them 
fine soil should be used, and they should not 
be kept wet if the soil is very retentive. 

In potting all garden plants that are usually 
taken indoors, fresh and well prepared soil 
should be used, and the plants should be 
shaded for two or three days until new roots 
begin to form. After potting, the soil should 
be well firmed by a copious watering. 


Causcs of Fires,—Of the'fires in 1881, 
in which the Boston Manufacturers' Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company was interested, the 
following is a brief tabulation of causes : 


Friction «1. oie cca asia cielo rents 34 
Spontaneous........ ee EE II 
Unknoõõwũ ei. 10 
Foreign matter... rn 4 
Sparks 3 
Gas jetnn . 2 
Lamps 2 
Lamps falling. 2 
Electric ligat᷑tꝶ·e g 2 
Incendiar̃ i 1 2 
Stoge eres 1 
Fire- crackeeeee rr 1 
Matches on flo 1 
Emery sparks e 1 
Rocket I 
Lighininnn g eee 1 
Spark from cotton ties 1 
Wood-work in contact with chimney. 1 
Unclassifidddd cece eee ee 4 

84 


Of this number it is seen that less than one- 
eighth of these fires occurred without a 
known cause, and fully seven-eighths belong 
to the class of avoidable. 
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CORN'S PROTEST. 


I was made to bo enten, and not to be drank ; 
To be husked in a burn, not soaked in a tank. 

Í come as a blessing when put in a mill, 

As a blight and a curse when ruu thro’ a still. 
Make me op into luaves, and your children are 


fed ; . 

But into a drink, I will starve them instead. 

Ín bread I’m a servant the eater shall rule, 

In drink I’m a muster, the drinker a fool. 

Then remember my warning: My strength I'll 
employ, 

If eaten to strengthen, if drunk to destroy. 


Astronomical Expectations for 
1883.— While the year 1882 will long be re- 
membered by astronomers on account of its 
great comet and its transit of Venus, 1883 
bids fair to witness some celestial events of 
hardly less interest and importance. In May 
a total eclipse of the sun will occur, which 
will be remarkable for the great length of the 
period of totality—nearly six minutes. This 
extraordinary duration will give observers 
unusual advantage for studying the sun's 
*corona at a time when the solar photosphere 
is at its greater activity, and for search after 
the small planets which are suspected to exist 
within the orbit of Mercury. Unfortunate- 
ly, this important eclipse can be favorably 
watched only from two small islands of the 
South Pacific. D'Arrest's comet, seen last ir 
1877, with a period of about six and a half 
years, is expected to return within the year ; 
as is also Tempel's comet—last observed in 
1878, and having a period of five and a quarter 
years. A late calculation of the orbit of the 
comet of 1812 leads Messrs. Schulhof and 
Bossert to predict the possible return of that 
long-awaited object, although they think it 
more probable that it will appear in 1884. 


Work of the Grange. —Speaking 
of the work of the grange, thus far, the Maine 
Farmer says: “It has forced other labor 
organizations to recognize in it the greatest 
factor in the solution of the labor question, 
and taught the people that organization must 
be met with organization. It forced legisla- 
tion against excessive railroad charges, and 
caused even Congress itself to pause and in- 
quire into many of the abuses complained of. 
More than this, it has awakened the horny- 
handed tillers of the soil and had them study 
their own profession more and better ; also 
questions of political economy. And add to 
these the fact that it has taken our women 
and made them, in the grange at least, the 
equal of men, and taught them much that has 
aided them in making home more pleasant, 
and lightened their cares and their burdens, 
and given to farm life more pleasure, more 
enjoyment, and more social culture." 


The Moon’s Influence.—Those who 
yet cling to the old-time faith in the moon’s 
influence upon the weather may be interested 
to learn that so eminent a scientist as Sir 
William Thomson has recently felt called 
upon to declare that careful observation with 
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the barometer, thermometer, and anemome- 
ter have failed to establish any such influence; 
on the contrary, that if there is any depend- 
ence of the weather upon the phases of the 
moon it is only in a degree so slight as to be 
quite imperceptible to ordinary observation. 


Rice Culture.—A correspondent of the 
Agricultural Review appreciatively discusses 
the great American interest. He says: 

' The cultivafion of upland rice is one of 
the growing interests of the South. Year 
after year it has increased in area and proven 
the practicability of raising good crops of ex- 
cellent rice without the irrigation which has 
hitherto been considered an absolute essen- 
tial to this important industry. 

* In the same fields with corn and sugar- 
cane the upland rice is now being raised. 
The yield averages not less than in the low- 
lands. The upland rice is sown in Florida 
at various times, the earliest in March. This 
ripens in August, and from the stubble comes 
another crop, which is gathered in November, 
It is planted at various times until the end of 
June. Thelate plantings give as good crops 
as the early ones, the seasons being alike 
favorable. 

“The gathering is usually done by sickle 
and requires careful handling, as the rice, if 
over-ripe, readily falls from the straw. All 
the samples of seed examined show a mixt- 
ure of varieties. Some ripen early, others 
late ; some yield a large grain, others small ; 
some are light in color, others dark. 

“ Efforts are now being made to separate 
these, so as to keep them distinct from each 
other and take advantage of the best. This 
caa only be done by removing the hull from 
the grain, and then by hand picking out the 
seeds required, planting these, and then sav- 
ing the seed thus obtained without hulling. 
By this means it is expected that the present 
upland rice will be greatly improved, by ob- 
taining greater uniformity of ripening, size, 
and color. 

‘The straw is a very valuable stock food, 
and the sheaf rice, fed to horses, is found to 
be one of the Gnest summer foods. The 
horses like it and keep in as good order as 
when corn-fed. 

This important cereal is thus assuming a 
new phase. Its cultivation is enlarged, its 
uses diversified, aud it is probable that in a 
new form it will before long become a popu- 
lar nutritive food." 


The Microscope as a Home 
HeEvp.—lIn a lecture on the use of the micro- 
scope at home, by Henry Pocklington, the 
following directions are given for using the 
instrument to detect adulterated dry goods. 
Most people like to be sure that they get 
what they pay for. The microscope. in many 
cases, places the possibility of certainty on 
this point within the reach of its owner, 
Suppose, for example, that the lady of the 
house wishes to know whether the piece of 
silk she has set her heart upon for a dress is 
all silk, or a mixture with cotton, jute, or 
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China-grass, and, if all silk, whether it has 
been loaded with dye and dressing. The 
microscope will set her mind at rest. Take 
a pattern of the silk, unravel the warp and 
weft, and examine it under the quarter-inch 
objective, and you will at any rate see whether 
all the little fibres of which the weft and warp 
are comprised look alike. That, of course, 
will not tell you whether the material is silk ; 
but if you procure a piece of known silk, 
good raw silk, and study its Appearance, and 
compare it with the suspected specimen, you 
will come to a sound conclusion very soon. 
Then take a little cotton and examine it to 
find that it consists of flattened tubes, curi- 
ously twisted, quite unlike the long cylin- 
drical tubes of silk, and different again from 
the long consistent tubes of flax, with their 
attenuated. ends and marked walls. Take 
wool and hairs of different kinds and ex- 
amine them carefully, noting their peculiari- 
ties, and you will soon be able to tell whether 
your coat is all wool, or, as is much more 
probable, not ; whether your wife's sable muff 
or seal jacket is what it professes to be, and 
will not improbably learn a lesson in the de- 
partment of trade morality. 


The Mississippi River.—This grcat 
river furnishes an almost inexhaustible field 
for research. Recent data show it to possess 
55 tributary streams, with a length of naviga- 
tion of 16,571 miles, or about two-thirds of 
the distance round the world. Even this, 
howcver, represents but a small amount of 
the navigation which will follow when the 
Federal Government has made the contem- 
plated improvements in the Upper Missis- 
sippi, in the Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
other rivers, in which itis now engaged. But 
while the Mississippi has 16,571 miles navi- 
gable to steamboats, it has 20,221 miles navi- 
gable to barges. This navigation is divided 
between 22 States and Territories in the fol- 
lowing proportions: Louisiana, 2,500 miles; 
Arkansas, 2,100; Mississippi, 1,380; Mon- 
tana, 1,310; Dakota, 1,280; Illinois, 1,270; 
Tennessee, 1,260 ; Kentucky, 1,260; Indiana, 
840; Iowa, 830 ; Indian Territory, 720 ; Minn- 
esota, 660; Wisconsin, 560; Ohio, 550; 
Texas, 440; Nebraska, 400; West Virginia, 
390; Pennsylvania, 380; Kansas, 240; Ala- 
bama, 200; and New York, 70. Nearly all 
sections of these States and Territories can 
be reached with ease, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Montana, Dakota, and the In- 
dian Territory possess more miles of navi- 
gable stream than miles of railroad, all of 
which are open to everybody who wishes to 
engage in commerce. 


Civil Service Examination ín 
China.—Our economists may profit by the 
fact, that men who enter the competitive ex- 
aminations in China are scrutinized as re- 
gards physical condition as well as intellect- 
ual attainments. The annual provincial cx- 
aminations were held last fall in Ilangchow. 
whose streets are described as having literally 
swarmed with students of every age, from 
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fifteen to eighty, and of all conditions. The 
examination “ hall " wasan inclosure of about 
cight acres, containing 10,000 cells for the 
competitors ; each Ccll being three feet wide, 
five feet long, and seven feet high. The can- 
didates went in on the eighth day of the 
eighth moon, and remained in two nights and 
one day. They returned on the eleventh and 
went through the same ordeal, which was re- 
peated again from the fourteenth to the six- 
teenth. A candidate is occasionally Tound 
dead in his cell. 


HARVEST TIME, 


O'er all the land, a vision rare and splendid 
(What time the summer her last glory 
yields ?) 
I saw the reapers, by tall wains attended, 
Wave their keen scythes across the ripened 
fields; 
At each broad sweep the glittering grain 
stalks parted, 
With all their sunniest lustres earthward 
bowed, 
But still those tireless blade-curves flashed 
and darted 
Like silvery lightning from a golden cloud. 


Then burst from countless throats in choral 
thunder 
A Strain that rose toward the sapphire 
dome; 
Hushed in his lay, the mock-bird heard with 
wonder 
The resonant gladness of their “ Harvest 
Home,” 
And Echo to far fells and forest fountains 
Bore the brave burden that was half divine, 
While the proud crested eagle of the mount- 
ains 
Sent back an answer from his eyried pine. 


And still, the tireless steel gleamed in and 
over 
The bearded cohorts of the rye and wheat, 
Till in long swathes, o'ertopped by perfumed 
clover 
They slept supincly at the laborer's feet ; 
And still that harvest song rolled on, till even 
Looked wanly forth from night's encircling 
bars,— 
When, like a pearl of music lost in Heaven, 
Its swectness melted in a sca of stars, 
PAUL H. HAYNE, 


Qualifications of n Bee-Keeper. 
—To make a proper and successful apiarist 
one should have a special fondness for the 
business, and in all that pertains to bces, 
carefully noting the observations, experience, 
and instructions of intelligent and successful 
bee-keepers ; patience in observing and sup- 
plying the wants of his bee colony, guarding 
it from too great cold, heat, or moisture, from 
birds, toads, moths, and other insects, aod 
generally treating it with quict gentleness 
and considerate care, never disturbing them 
unnecessarily. or annoying them by quick or 
boisterous motions, and always avoiding 
nervousness or fear. 


CuanLorrE FownEeR Werts, Proprietor, 
H. S. Drayton, A. M., M.D., Editor. 


N. Sunn, A zroc. 


NEW YORK, 
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LIVING FOR WHAT, AND HOW? 


" Unworthy he who dies when half his days 
Have ripened not his body nor his soul.” 


WE are living in a period distinguished 

for its utilitarian philosophy. What 
is the use of it? Cuz dono? What can you 
do? Will it pay? are the questions heard 
on every side. The man who has some- 
thing to sell which will save labor in the 
house, or shop, or store, is likely to find 
many patrons. The man who offers to the 
public a device which will aid the mer- 
chant in his negotiation, or the farmer in 
the marketing of his crop, does not wait 
long for an admirer. The clerk who is 
enterprising and suave receives rapid pro- 
motion, for he draws customers, and it 
pays to keep and to encourage him. Peo- 
ple generally are seeking profit and ad- 
vantage in some form—it may be for the 
sake of being rich, it may be for social 
precedence; it may be for political emi- 
nence—and the majority are prompt to 
seize upon any material instrumentalities 
which may come within their reach to 
further their purpose. That few, how- 
ever, are successful in their endeavors to 
attain fortune, rank, and high official privi- 
lege we know to consist with the nature 
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of things in our every-day life, but aside 


from the frequent commonplace apho- 
rism that “everybody can not succeed,” 
or the malediction that “ rascality climbs 
soonest to the top of the ladder, while 
poor integrity is jostled aside,” little is 
offered in explanation of the fact. 

It is accepted by the intelligent, that 
men possess different degrees of capabil- 
ity for conducting business affairs and ac- 
quiring money; but in the channels of 
trade and in the so-called professional vo- 
cations, we do not observe a practical ap- 
plication of the principle—for the unsuc- 
cessful one is ready to impute his failure 
to a hundred supposititious causes rather 
than to a want of capability, and would 
resent as insulting an intimation of his in- 
tellectual inferiority to a successful neigh- 
bor. 

As men average there is more pride of 
character in the intelligent poor, than in 
those who can point to a large cash bal- 
ance as proof of financial shrewdness. He 
who is endowed with a liberal share of 
generous impulse, regards many of the 
methods of the sharp tradesman as mean 
and unbecoming. So, too, the man of 
sensitive honor and quick conscience 
regards any dealing which is not above 
suspicion as contemptible, and would 
rather lose in a transaction than be the 
gainer through tricks permitted or con- 
doned by the customs of business, as we 
find it carried on in our active commercial 
cities, Hence it is that frank, straight- 
forward, high-souled men do not abound 
in the ranks of the rich and well-to-do. 

We do not, however, reject the old aph- 
orism that “honesty is the best policy” 
because it may not appear to hold good 
in the world of finance, for we think that 
the policy mentioned therein, relates es- 
pecially to interests of a much higher and 
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better character than money-getting, a | every ten men whose industry and fidel- 


point which to the circumspect reader 
needs no speciàl demonstration. Yet we 
believe that it does apply in part to the 
dealings of man with man, in the ordi- 
nary channels of trade, and, as a philo- 
sophical principle in this respect as in all 
others, is consistently true. 

Success in any undertaking which ne- 
cessitates conference and association with 
others, is dependent largely upon knowl- 
edge of human nature and ability to 
adapt one's self to others. The details of 
the business may be thoroughly mastered 
and one may be industrious, and persever- 
ing, but if he lack skill in judging the dis- 
positions of the people with whom he 
comes into contact and from whom he 
would obtain "substantial" assistance, 
the chances are not many in his favor. 
Not only should a man have the desire to 
do right when mingling with the busy, 
jostling crowd in the market-place, but 
he must have the courage to meet oppo- 
sition, the energy to work out his plans, 
the discernment that makes few mistakes. 
The bustle and strife of the mart is not 
the place for the man of delicate con- 
science, whose mental economy is not 
well furnished with those robust elements 
which are indispensable to fortitude and 
tenacity; but such a man in the quiet 
channel of professional life, as the phy- 
sician, the teacher, the clergyman, may 
win high success and command the re- 
spect of all. 

We are told often enough by a certain 
class of practical observers, that success 
depends chiefly upon industry and perse- 
verance, and we are ready to admit that 
these qualities are prime factors in the 
equation of individual prosperity, but pre- 
cedent in importance, and the key to the 
final result, is adaptation. Seven out of 
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ity in their calling as mechanics, store- 
keepers, lawyers, literary men, etc., etc., 
can not be questioned, and who are de- 
pendent entirely upon their own efforts 
for support, are to be rated as unsuccess- 
ful, and though the practical observer 
above mentioned may be ready with a 
hypothesis to account for their failure, 
what they may allege can be summed up 
in the one phrase, out of place. 

Here is a départment for the consider- 
ation of the political economist, who is 
pondering and reflecting on the best 
means to advance the welfare of the 
State. He knows that the prosperity of 
the individual is at the foundation of the 
prosperity of the community, and regards 
it the special province of education to 
bring about a certain condition of equi- 
librium between work and wages, of labor 
and capital, a harmony of interests be- 
tween all classes, which will physically 
induce the desired prosperity of the State 
at large. But he does not go back far 
enough in his examination of the basic 
principles of social order, or at best a 
quick glance over the shoulder is about 
all he vouchsafes them, for his view of 
the subject is a physical and “ mathemati- 
cal" one, and the psychological features 
which may enter into it are in his opinion 
but scarcely more than incidental and 
subordinate to physical control. He for- 
gets that the world is more governed by 
sentiment than by reason, and that the 
difference between a well-balanced char- 
acter and an irregular disorderly one, is 
that in the first, the sentiments are regu- 
lated, disciplined, and restrained, while 
in the second, they have a dominant in- 
fluence in the mental economy, and drive 
the man in this or that direction accord- 
ing to the excitement of the hour. To 
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estimate aright the uses of things, the 
well-stored and practical intellect, is not 
to be depended upon alone, but that wiser 
judgment which is conferred by a well- 
balanced mind, the trained intellect, the 
cultured sentiments, the regulated pro- 
pensities, all working in co-ordinate har- 
mony—furnishing the ability to appreciate 
the value of persons and things. He who 
possesses a disciplined character, whose 
sensuous and selfish emotions are subject 
to the higher emotions and thc law of 
reason, can find solace and enjoyment in 
the ever-changing scenes of life, and pur- 
sue the even tenor of his way, doing good 
according to opportunity, not anxious 
about uncertain gain, not bidding for 
empty applauses, but self-contained and 
diligent, and all the time reflecting an in- 
fluence that is cheerful and salutary upon 
those who approach him. Such a man 
makes of life a true success. He may 
not leave a dollar to be quarreled over 
by selfish and contentious heirs, but in 
dying he leaves a nobler bequest, that of 
an example in living purely, peacefully, 
happily. 


The memory of the just is blessed.” 


— 


GAMBETTA DEAD. 


(; o MBELEA is gone. A career am- 

bitious as that of Alexander, impet- 
uous as that of Charles XII.; in brilliancy 
not unlike that of Mirabeau ; in morality 
not unlike that of Mark Antony, is 
finished. The man was foreshadowed in 
the boy; impulsive, passionate, erratic, 
endowed with intellectual talents of ex- 
ceeding rarity, he became the leader, the 
inspiration of the French people; but 
lacking in true mental culture, in the 
self-discipline which renders one even- 
toned, patient, discriminating, he was 
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incapable of administering great affairs 
with success. His eloquent and fiery 
tongue could raise the drooping spirit of 
his nation, and arouse it to fresh effort, 
but he possessed not the capability of di- 
recting such effort; the steady will and 
unflinching grasp of the true leader were 
wanting. He was an enthusiast for per- 
sonal and national liberty; he chafed 
under any sense of restraint. As a boy 
at school where he had been placed with 
the view to his becoming a priest, he was 
frequently subject to reproval for acts of 
insubordination, and so vexed his teach- 
ers that one of them, the Abbe Massebie, 
said, * You can never make a priest out 
of him. He is an altogether undisci- 
plinable character." Abandoning theology 
for the law, he is at once the student and 
the profligate, the fascinating disputant 
on questions of politics, and the jolly 
confrere at the wine and card-table. 

The war with Prussia was his great op- 
portunity ; it lifted him to a dizzy height 
of popularity with the masses who hated 
the Empire, or longed for the Republic, 
or rejoiced at the thought of revolution. 
But his mind was not mature enough, 
his outlook not broad enough to compre- 
hend the situation, or to meet the great 
responsibilities which were suddenly 
thrust upon him. He proved a disap- 
pointment to the earnest and intelligent 
men who were ready to follow a chief in 
the struggle for liberty and progress. 

Eulogies have been pronounced over 
his grave, grateful tears have been shed 
for what he did in behalf of France, but 
the eye of reflection can not be closed 
to the spectacle of a wrecked life which 
Gambetta offers. He was the victim of 
passion and selfish indulgence; he bar- 
tered a noble future for the enjoyment 
of the animal senses. His moral faculties 
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had not been developed, and exercised 
little restraint over the impulses of his 
lower nature, and consequently he was 
an unbalanced, irregular man, not appre- 
ciative of those noble, self-sacrificing 
emotions which reign in the breast of 
true manhood. Oh the sorrow of con- 
templating such an end! A nation may 
indeed weep for sucha man. The editor 
of Harper's Weekly rightly touches the 
core of the matter when he says in lan- 
guage of epigrammatic force, the lesson 
of which is as clear as the noontide sun 
to the dullest intelligence : 


“But if any one should be disposed to 
argue from the stormy and irregular life 
of Gambetta that moral strength and 
loyalty to principle and purity of well- 
ordered life are not essential in great 
political leadership and statesmanship, he 
has but to look from the dead French- 
man, exhausted at forty-four, to the 
greatest of living Englishmen at seventy- 
three guiding with increasing wisdom 
and undiminished power the political 
destiny of his country.” 


-- 


RETURNS THAT CHEER. 

EVERY day the mails bring us letters 

bearing the postmarks of little, ob- 
scure places far away among the hills of 
the West or the South, letters written by 
hands more familiar with the plow or the 
hammer than with the pen, but, in their 
awkwardly traced lines, we often discern 
an earnest expression of grateful senti- 
` ment which inspires a nobler, broader 
view of the relation we bear to the busy 
world. A poor farm-hand, for instance, 
has often addressed us in this fashion : 
“I am a poor scholar, as you can see, but, 
I want to tell you how much good your 
JOURNAL has done me. A few years ago 
I didn’t know anything about living as a 
man should, and thought it was all right 
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to drink, and smoke, and lounge around 


when I'd no work to do, just as other 
fellows like me did, but you showed me 
what I am as a man and what a man 
ought to do to improve himself. I could 
not tell you how much I have been help- 
ed, and how different the world looks to 
me now. I feel that all the benefit has 
come from reading the JOURNAL, and I 
am glad to say so." 

The simple language of such a man is 
exceedingly impressive; it is testimony 
from a quarter which possesses the high- 
est interest to us. Our work is chiefly in 
behalf of the masses, to arouse the igno- 
rant and careless, to give them motives 
for self-improvement, and to lead in the 
way of moral devotion and a more useful 
life. 

We own frankly that such letters help 
us much in the work we have chosen to 
do; they encourage us to persevere in 
scattering the seed of what we believe to 
be truth, Heaven-born truth. We believe, 
moreover, that such encouragement is our 
desert just as much as any servant in our 
homes or clerk at our desks who is faith- 
ful and diligent, is entitled to commenda- 
tion and encouragement. 
woman do well, it does not hurt to say 
so. In this mixed world of ours, where 
there is so much of bald, unscrupulous 
evil, they who are striving to do their 
duty need the support and stimulus of 
outspoken approval. 

Blessings on all the men and women 
who are striving to uplift themselves in 
mind and spirit, although their social 
place in the world's esteem may be low 
and not worth notice. Gladly do we offer 
them the help of our science and our sym- 
pathy, and certainly do we assure them 
that the courageous and diligent seul 
shall be rewarded in the end. 


If a man or 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


{jw Mere jum. 


Go Our Correspondents. 


—— 


UESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one gues- 
tion af a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
aim the benefit of an early consideration, 

Ir AN INQUI&Y Fait ro RECEIVE ATTEN- 
fion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it, if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor, 

To Our CoNTRIBUTORS.—It will greatly 
ai ile editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
inving rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only.. It is often 
necessary ſo cut the page into takes" for compositors, 
and this can not ba done when both sides are written 


upon, 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
tareful in the matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read tt across Ais case,a distance of 
early two feel, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about " Commercial note" size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People dom t liketoread long stories. A 
mu- cum article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end af your letter. Lf you use a Pseudonym 
er initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
is provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
Communicate with ss through the post-office should; if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
It betler, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the editor if 
erie i dome. Anonymous letters will not be con~ 
naerea, 


ACUTE SENSIBILITY.—G. V. N.—You 
have a very susceptible organization ; doubtless 
rather large Benevolence, Human Nature, with 
a rather strong social organization, and no great 
amount of Self-esteem and Firmuess. The emo- 
tional elements are very influential; you are 
probably more Jike your mother then your fa- 
ther, The case is by no means unusual. Cult- 
ure is productive of a high tone of sensibility, 
making one appreciate the delicate and retined 
phases of life. Culture, too, helps toward self- 
control, so that onc in certain relations where it 
would not be well for him to exhibit emotion, 
can suppress its manifestation, yet feel as deeply 
as when it were permitted to have its way in thc 
brimming eye, and the fervent ont-gush of sym- 
pathy or enthusiasm. 


New SOLAR HYPOTHESIS.—Anonymous 
—We think that your theory of the sun is decid- 
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edly weak, for the reason that we rcarcely can 
understand how à cold dark body’ cun send 
out rays. In our study of natural science, we 
have not yet learned that cold dark bodies aro ru- 
diant, either of heat or of light iu themselves. 
If you can explain how it is that heat and 
light emanate from the sun, ou tho basis of its 
being '*a cold dark body," we shall promptly 
give you a hearing through our columns, and 
have no doubt that there are many readers who 
would be glad to examine your demonstration, 
for it certainly would be “a great discovery.” 


TREATMENT OF BIRDS, ETC. FOR 
MARKING AND BTUFFING.—O. E.— The consid- 
eration of this inquiry is somewhat out of our 
usual line, but it is of sufficient interest, we 
think, to the reader in general to warrant our 
attempting an answer. 

Taxidermists say that it is important, in the 
first place, to remove the ‘skin of the bird with 
care, so that it shall not be injured in any re- 
spect, and then it should be treated with a 
preparation suitable for its preservation—snch as 
arsenical soap, which is made of arsenic and 
white soap in the proportions of an ounce each, 
and carb. potash one drachm, distilled water slx 
drachms, camphor two drachms, Another prep- 
aration is a powder composed of arsenic and 
burnt alum iu equal parts, with ground oak-bark 
double tho quautity, and camphor one-half the 
quantity. In skinning, use plaster of paris to 
absorb the blood and other fluids; it can be 
sprinkled on and rubbed off rapidly without 
damaging the feathers. Get the Taxidermist’s 
Manual,” by Thomas Brown, for further par- 
ticulars relating to methods of stuffing birds and 
small animals. 


MINISTERS AND PHRENOLOGY.—G. W. 
N.—We are honored with the acquaintance of a 
very large number of ministers, representing 
almost every denomlnation in this country, and 
the great majority of them, certainly four-fifths, 
at least, bave expressed opinions decidedly in 
favor of phrenological truth. Among the stu- 
dents in attendance npon the American Institute 
of Phrenology, there have been, every year, cer- 
tainly for the past ten, one or more ministers in 
active work. If it were necessary, we could fur- 
nish the testimoniais of a hundred in behalf of 
Phrenology. An experiment waa not long since 
made for the purpose of bringing out clerical : 
opinion in this country for or against Phrenology, 
and the result was decidedly on the favorable 
side. The emiuent Boston medical professor 
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and better known author, ia not so much op- j 
posed as people generally may think from cer- 
tain old assertions. Not long since he made 
acknowledgments, which have been printed in 
our columns, and from which, to our personal 
knowledge, he has not withdrawn. As regards 
lecturiug, the editors of this magazine are ready 
to respond to calls in the vicinity of New York 
city. 

A QUERY.—A. J. asks: What early ex- 
plorer liea buried under a flight of stairs in 
Quebec ? 


GEOMETRY.—W. H. C.—Geometry is an 
Important branch of mathematica, and is used in 
the skilled branches of industry ; for instance, 
in all lines of architecture, iu navigation ; it is 
the sine qua non of engineerlng—whatever may 
be the application of that eclence. It is impor- 
tant in astronomy, and even in the ordinary 
business of life, for it has its uses iu estimating 
dimensions, cubic capacity, whether of a pint of 
molasses or a barrel of petroleum. A well edu- 

` cated man possesses a knowledge of its elementa, 
at least. 


AFFECTION OF THE HEART.—A. N.— 
In cases of enlargement of the heart, one should 
be exceedingly careful in the ordering his diet 
and habits; should avoid excitement; should 
make no strenuous muscular effort; should in- 
deed avoid strains of all kinds, and be moderate 
and temperate. The diet should be free from 
all exciting, heating substances, yet be nutri- 
tious and supporting. Hypertrophy, in many 
cases, is due to the eating of excessive quanti- 
ties of food, especially rich food, with insuffi- 
cient exercise. Of course, modorate exercise is 
Important in your case; but we should be very 
careful how we prescribed any special methods 
of muscular practice. 

[A number of inquiries awaiting attention must 
be deferred to our next Number]. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inier- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 
— ———M————————————— 


FaT AN INDICATION OF DISEASE.— 
More than fifty years ago, I heard a distinguished, 
college-bred lecturer on physiology state, that 
* fat in animals is nothing hut decomposed and 
diseased flesh "—his own language. For many 
years after that, as those words were indelibly 
impressed on the tablet of memory, I thought 
that man was a great thinker, and that he had 
discovered a wonderful truth. But after I had 
become a man and began to look into the reason 
of things, I lost faith in the assertion. A few 
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years ago, I heard another distinguished speaker 
affirm, at Cooper Institute, New York City, that 
“fat is nothing but a mass of scrofula." Re- 
cently, in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, p. 329, 
for December, comes Dr. C. E. Page with the 
following language: ‘I have never tried to fat- 
ten my horses ; for I long ago learned that fat 
is disease.“ 

Now, I take issue with the foregoing, abse- 
lutely and positively. I am only a plain, unas- 
suming man, having learned more by my mis- 
takes and blonders through every period of life 
than by direct effort. Perhaps I have an incor- 
rect idea as to the identity of fat. If the writers 
alluded to have been referring to some tissue of 
the animal economy aa fat, which I never knew 
to be called fat, I may be laboring uuder an 
erroneous impression. I have always observed 
that it is a very easy thing for a great man to 
make a mistake. * 

The substance which 1 have always supposed 
to be fat consists of au oily, concrete material, 
secreted in various parts of the body. In swine, 
the abundant secretions about the kidneys are 
always denominated leaf-lard, or leaf-fat. Sim- 
flar deposits in horses and neat cattle are called 
tallow. It appears to me that the doctors and I 
do not disagree as to the nature of fat. Nearly 
every one understands what fat is. I had al- 
ways supposed that a generous amount of fat, 
in any animal, ig usually a reliable indication of 
perfect health. Is that erroneons ? 

The chemical constituents of lard, or fat, oon- 
sist chicfly of carbon and water. Fat is secreted 
in different parts of the animal and human body 
for two purposes, viz., nourishment and com- 
bustion. When a hen, goose, or duck enters 
the period of inenbation, she is usually fat; but 
at the expiration of ineubation she will be thin, 
and sometimes very poor. This fact shows that 
she has subsisted on her fat during incubation, 
most of the fat having been consumed to gen- 
erate animal heat. If that fat had been dis- 
case” or **a mass of ecrofula,” would it support 
animal life? Bears, skunks, raccoone, and many 
other wild animals usually become very fat dur- 
ing warm weather; and thus go into winter 
quarters, where they subsist entirely on their fat. 
When the spring returns they crawl from their 
refuges, lank and emaciated, as their sat, which 
has been their chief source of nutrition and 
warmth, is nearly all used up. If diseased tissue 
were to be absorbed and enter into the cireula- 
tion (without the presence of any natural food 
jn the stomach and howels) would it sustain 
healthful existence; and would such diseased 
material maintain the natura) heat of the body ? 

Gangrene is disease. Putrid flesh is diseuse. 
Will such substances sustaiu healthful animal 
life? Place a plece of diseased meat, or rancid 
butter, or worthless eggs on the plate of a per- 
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son, and how quickly the faithful gustatory sen- 
tinele indicate the danger that would follow if 
such articles were employed as food. The bod- 
lea of some swine are covered with a layer of 
pure adipose tissue, three to six inches thick. 
Now, if that abundant secretion were *' disease,” 
how long would it be possible for such a brute 
to survive? Is it not an egregious error to 
speak or write of fat as a mass of disease, or an 
offensive accumulation of ecrofula? Taking a 
phílosophic view of fat concerning the numerous 
useful purposes for which it is employed in the 
arts and in domestic economy, and judging its 
true character by the very important part it sub- 
serves In the animal economy, is it not plain aud 
easy to be understood that fat is not ‘‘ disease,” 
nor “scrofula,” but a healthful secretion ? 
SERENO EDWARDS TODD, BR. 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES.—How 
they come to us, dally, weekly, and monthly! 
at how great a coat and labor we can hardly uu- 
derstand. We only know that we learn to look for 
their coming as for the visit of a loved friend, with 
this exception, that they bring to us a greater 
variety and a larger insight {nto the working 
world around us, than any friend, however wide 
has been his scope of observatiou or powerful 
his oratorical talent, for they combine the wis- 
dom and observation of many minds. To those 
who are prohibited by domestic duties or pecun- 
iary restrictions from the benefits and pleasures 
of travel, and a personal investigation of the 
broad arena of society, the papers and maga- 
zines are a special boon. In our own rural 
homes, when wearied with the monotonous 
round of daily duties, we may through these 
silent mediums interview the workings of our 
owu and foreign nations; we may visit the 
chambers of Congress, and listen to the plans 
and resolutions of the men who, to a certain 
extent, hold the welfare of the nation in their 
hands; we may stand in the drawlng-rooms 
end parlors of the White House, and witness 
the receptions and ales, scan the elegant cos- 
tumes, the graceful forms, and sparkling para- 
phernalia of wealth and luxury; we may learn 
the decrees of dame Fashion (as well as the 
torture and ruin she sometimes ſufliets upou her 
devotees): we may learn of the caprices of the 
goddess Fortune, of the suecess or failure of 
golden hopes and lofty ambitions; we may 
listen alike to the marriage peals and tho funer- 
al knell; may catch the message sent by elec- 
tric force from shore to shore, or the whisper at 
the telephone ; wo may witness the grand and 
terrible splendor of an army drawn up in battle 
array, and learn the result of the bloody contest ; 
we may listen to the reasoning and advice of 


men who have spent weary years in the study of. 


the human frame, its wonderfal mechauism, its 
wants and requirements, that the delicate ma- 
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chinery be not impeded in its workings; we 
may etand at the hoad of a shaft leading into 
the dark abyss of a mine, or see the glimmering 
gold-dust sparkling in the rays of the western 
sun, or the diamond snatched from the fissures 
of the rocks, or the pearl from the depths of the 
sea, brought up at the risk of a human life; we 
may stand at the glowing furnace, where the 
stroke of the hammer brings forth perfect forms 
from incongruous maszes of iron; we may visit 
the deck of a noble steamer, and learn of the 
trade at the various ports. Merchandise and 
agriculture, sclence and art, have their represent- 
atives in the columns of print, each contribut- 
ing to our stock of information. The mind 
that delights to revel in scenes of beauty and 
grandeur may bask in the shade of the olive- 
tree or catch the fragrance of the magnolia; 
may tread the wild passes of the Alps, or gaze 
upon the productions of human genius in the 
halls of art; we may visit the elegant mosques 
of India, with thelr dazzling minarets towering 
toward heaven; we can ascend their hnndred 
narrow steps and sit down beneath the beautiful 
marble cupolas, and gaze out upon the charm- 
ing scenery around. The city of Delhi before 
us, with its busy crowded streets and tile-roofed 
houses, the old palaces, the mosques, and a 
Christian church, and away beyond the walls 
the vast plain, with its domes and colnmns and 
in the distance the grand old Hootuh Minar, and 
the gray rocks and blue Jumna at the east. We 
enter the audience-room, where the white mar- 
ble slabs are laid for the kneeling worshipers, 
or the relic-room, where, preserved in bluck silk 
bags, are the sacred Korans, aud the old shoe 
once worn by Mohammed, and now preserved in 
a sandal-wood case lined with velvet, We may 
learn also that the conspiracy against the Gov- 
ernment in 1857 was carried on here, and that 
when the mutiny was crushed in the city, the 
British officials used it for a hospital.” 

It would be impossible for us to give a com- 
plete synopsis of the contents of our papers, for 
even though the general topics of Interest may be 
the same from week to week, yet there is such a 
wide field of thought embraced, and such grand 
helps for nearly every life-station, we can but 
wonder what home would be without a news- 
paper. ETTIB H. DAVIS. 


* THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, pub- 
lished by Fowler & Wells, New York, is among 
the most practica] magazines in this country. 
Others entertain, but this instructa, It is rare that 
you ever read a Number aud fail to find some 
practical suggestion as to health, diet, education, 
Industry, economy, or the like. This work looks 
to the necessaries of life, while some others look 
more to the luxuries, both in work and litora- 
ture.“ The Educationis. 
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PERSONAL. 


Joun WILLIAMS Quincy, for nearly half a 
century interested in the metal trade in this 
city, dièd suddenly at bis home, on January 21st. 
He was born in Boston, in 1818, and came to 
New York at the ago of twenty-two, and entered 
into the hardware business, in which he became 
eminently successful It is, however, as a be- 
nevolent, kind-hearted man that Mr. Quincy was 
best known to the public, for he aided largely 
with his means many humane enterprises, and 
engaged personally in many efforts to promote 
the welfare of the young. He was a director in 
the New York Juvenile Asylum, of the Society 
for the Relief of Half Orphans and Destitute 
Children, of the New York Society for the Re- 
lief of the Ruptured and Crippled, of the North- 
ern Dispensary, a governor in the New York 
State Hospital for Women, and a director in 
other charitable organizations. He was also 
much intcrested in Phrenology, and often sought 
{ts counsel; probably no other American has 
oftener submitted his head to the manipulation 
of an examiner. He owned a complete file of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL from ita com- 
mencement, and seemed to take pleasure in 
testing the abilities of different phrenologists. 
Being a frequent visitor at the office of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, he will be missed. 


S. B. BRrram, editor of the Spiritualiatie Sec- 
ular Press Bureau, died in New York City, on 
the 4th of January, of pleuro-pneumonia, after 
a short illness of six days. He was born August 
18, 1815. He devoted a life distinguished for ita 
moral excellence and steady industry, to the 
propagation of the Spiritualistic doctrines. 


CLARK MILLS, the eminent sculptor, died at 
his Washington residence, January 12th last. 
He was a native of New York, and born about 
1815. He did not take up tho profession which 
won him reputation until about 1845, and then 
largely on account of the advice of a phrenolog- 
ical examiner, who urged him to make art his 
pursuit. He made a marble bust of John C. Cal- 
houn in 1846, before he had ever seen a statue. 
Since that time he had been for the most. part 
diligently engaged in sculpture; and many busts 
and statues of his modeling occupy prominent 
places North and South. One of the most note- 
worthy ie his bronze equestrian statue of Gen- 
eral Jacksou, while that of Washington, and 
Liberty on the dome of the Capitol, were from 
his hands (the latter designed by Crawford, but 
tluished by Mille). The Phrenological Muscum 
contains several valusble casts of great men 
taken by Mr. Mills' ov n hands. 
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WILLIAM E. DopaE, well known in New York 
business circles as a leading metal merchant, and 
in socicty as a philanthropist and temperance 
advocate, died February 9th, at the age of ser- 
enty-elght. In the foregoing pages wo publish 
a sketch of his life, with a portrait. 


De. GEORGE MULLER Beard died January 
23, 1883, in the Grand Hotel. He was born in 
Montville, Conn., May 8, 1839. Dr. Beard was 
a specialist in nervous discaecs and electro-thera- 
peutics. He was the author of numerous med- 
ical works, and was considered an authority on 
nervous diseases. He had for a few years past 
given some attention to the phenomena of animal 
magnetism, and had contributed results of in- 
terest to medical science. 


- 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


CHARACTER is higher than intellect. 


SHALL grave and formal pass for wise, 
While men the solemn owl despise ? 


THE stream of truth can only be held back 
for a passing inetant, but never permanently 
stemmed. 


Farru draws the poison from every grief, takes 
the sting from every loss, and quenches the fire 
of every pain; and only faith can do it.—Dr. 
Holland. 


WE must be here to work; 

And men who work, can only work for men, 
And not to work in vain must compreheud 
Humanity, and so work humanly 

And raise men's bodies still by raising souls 
As God did first. Ars. Browning. 


DOUBLE WaAsTE.—Diogenes being presented 
at a feast with a large goblet of wine threw it 
on the ground. When blamed for wasting so 
much good liquor, he answered: Had I drank 
it there would have been double waste. I aa 
well as the wine would have been lost." 


HE who hates an enemy gives him more rea- 
son for animosity ; he who shuns him creates 
the suspicion that he hates him; he who for- 
give» him always triumphs over him; he who 
loves him makes him a means of good. 


WHEN Carlini was amusing Naples, a patient. 
waited on a physician in that city to obtain some 
remedy for excessive melancboly. The physician 
endeavored to cheer his spirits, and advised hftn 
to go and see Carlini. He replied, '* Alas ! I am 
Carlini.” 
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MIRTH. 


" A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men." 


“Can you find room for a scribe on your pa- 
per?" “Not unless you want to subscribe.” 
And again was that scholarly youth crushed. 


A COMPANY of settlers, In making their new 
town, calied it Dictionary, because, as they said, 
“that's the only place where peace, prosperity, 
and happiness are always found." - 


“On, yes," said the tramp, as a tear glistened 
like à gum-drop upon his sun-stained face; "I 
served during the entire war." After stowing 
Away the last fish-ball given him by tho compas- 
sionate housewife, he finished the sentence“ I 
was a waiter in a Canadian restaurant," 


"You write a beautiful hand, I wish that I 
had such a hand," said Mr. Flasber to a lady 
clerk at the hotel. ‘Am Ito consider this as a 
proposal ?" asked the bright lady. Well—er— 
yes, if my wife is willing to let me off," replied 
the accomplished Flasher. 


Corr of a notice on the beach at a fashionable 
French watering-place : "In case of the ladies 
in danger of drowning, they should be selzed by 
the clothing, and not by the hair, which gen- 
erally comes off.“ 


Two boarding -housekcepers are comparing 
notes, It "pears to me, Mrs. Miggles, that 
your ehicken,salld is never found out—least- 
Ways, I never heard none of the boarders com- 
plain." **You see," explained Mrs. Migeles, 
"lallus chop up a few feathers with the veal, 
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In this deBartment we give short reviews of such 
New Booxs as puddishers see fit do send us. In these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher salit- 
facterily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
Wilh such information as shall enable them to form 
as opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
nme for personal use. Jt is our wish ta notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
tevite publishers ta favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
aed physiological science, We can usually supply any 
Of these noticed, 


A New THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF SPE- 
cies. By Benjamin G. Ferris. 12mo, pp. 278. 
Exim cloth, $1.50. New York: Fowler & 
Wells, Publishers, 753 Broadway, 

A thonghtful Eastern man contributes a now 
book to the literature of evolution—not a yolume 
that follows in the lead of those who accept the 
theory as “Jaw and gospel" but one which 
questions the validity of ccrtain propositions 
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advanced by the Darwinianitea, and especially 
that relating to the origin of man, and discusses 
with a sharp criticism assumptions formed on 
data, which, although apparent or eyen proba- 
ble, are yet positively undetermined, Such as- 
sumptions, for instance, as natural selection, 
‘archwbiosis"’ or spontaneous generation, the 
identity of the vital or bioplasmic element in all 
classes of life, etc, The theories of develop- 
ment promulgated by Lamarek and Darwin, 
the views thereon of Owen, Spencer, Huxley, 
and others, are considered in the early chapters 
of the volume; the laws of Heredity are dis- 
cussed at much length next ; then the nature and 
origin of Life; then differences of mental capac- 
ity in the brute and man; later the question of 
n First Cause comes In for u share of attention, 
and the order of creation from the lowest form 
to man; finally the author presents in a synthetic 
form his own views of human development. 
In Chapter XI. he premises, '* We see that crea- 
tion as it goes on under our observation is by 
the ordinary process, From this we are able to 
evolve not merely the general, but the invariable 
rule that every living organism, within historic 
times, has required a receptacle or matrix for its 
conception, gradual development, and final birth. 
Surely from what we thus see we should be able 
to find a general law for the production of new 
species. If species are reproduced by this or- 
divary process then it is fuir to conclude that 
they must baye originated, not by an unusual 
birth, but by an extraordinary generation, and 
herein E apprehend may be found the key to the 
whole mystery," He claims that this eztraordí- 
nary generation is brought about by a fresh“ in- 
flux of life’ from the Creator, ** whenever fo the 
orderly progress of changing circumstances a 
new species becomes necessary," In other words, 
the author accepts evolution in a general sense, 
but is of opinion that creative intelligence and 
power were employed in the production of the 
successive steps of the process. He discerns 
no middle ground between this theory and that 
of “especial creation "—"*either the ancestral 
type of each species was specially created, or 
there was n prepared organization adequate to 
the reception and protection of the infant.” We 
think that Mr. Ferris’ views are well worth the 
careful thought of those who feel the pressure 
of modern sclentific thought so much as to be 
doubtful of their religious ground, as his sug- 
gestions point to a possible reconciliation of 
biological science with a belief in an over-ruling 
Providence, 


A HAND-BOOK OF HOMEOPATHIC PRAC- 
TICE, By George Mockford, M.D., member of 
the American Institute of Homeopathy, ete, 
12mo, pp. 435. Chicago: Duncan Brothers, 
publishers. 

If the Homeopathic school of therapeutics has 


avything to which reference can be made as a 
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matter of commendation, it is the definitions 
by which its materia medica is classified. Given 
the disease, wo find a series of remedies, each 
having a correspondence to certain symptomatic 
phenomena, and each indicated as the result of 
provings or trials. To be sure, the field covered 
by these provings is very extensive, and the gra- 
dations of strength or potency in the medica- 
ments are very numerons, yet the subject, like 
all others, has its first principles, which may be 
comprised in a moderate volume, and their ap- 
plication in a general sense be practically dis- 


cussed. 


The author of this manual” offers the book 
to the student in Homeopathy as “a series of 
notes culled from the writings of forcign and 
In this respect we can 
see its serviceability in the way of directing 
one’s study of disease and in the investigation 
of remedies. To one quite ignorant of medicine 
it would be too concise and at the same time 
confusing, especially with regard to the dose and 
admintstration of medicine. The nature and his- 


American authorities.” 


tory of the remedies mentioned are left to the 


student or practitioner’s acquirement in other 


channels. As a volume which the physician in 
the course of active practice may catch up and 


examine for suggestion or mental refreshment 
iu any sudden embarrasament, it is an excellent 


book of ita class. 


OUR DEAD POETS. By an Outdoor Stu- 
dent of Literature. Illustrated. 2% 181. Pub- 
lished by the Author, at Ashland, Ohio, 


Who, by the terms of the dedication, is a građ- 
uate of National Normal University of that State. 
The poets discussed and illustrated sre Bryant, 
Taylor, Holland, Longfellow, and Emerson. The 
“ outdoor student” has not depended eutirely 
upon his own discernment in formulating opin- 
jons on the individual merita of this galaxy of 
genius, or in the selections which grace his little 
volume; but we can take him as supporting 
them, and deeming them able to pass muster. 
In conning the book one may make a compari- 
son of the qualities of the verse of the different 
poems, and exercise a critical turn at his con- 
venience. 

’ PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Tug CHURCH IN THE House. A serles of 
Lessons on tho Acts of the Apostles. By Wil- 
liam Arnot. Published by Robert Carter & 
Brothers, New York. 


Frest Lessons IN PuysioLoGy AND HY- 
arexe. For the use of Schools, By Charles K. 
Mille, M.D. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 
Price, & cents. 


A Hanp-Book oF LITERATURE, English and 
American. Historical and critical, with iMustra- 
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tions of the writings of each successive period. 
By Esther J. Trimble, late Professor of Litera- 
ture, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 
Price, $1.50. 


ELECTRICITY IN MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
By George C. Pitzer, M.D., Professor of Theory 
and Practice of Medicine in the American Medi- 
cal College of St. Louis, etc. Price, $1.00. 

The abovo entitled volumes will be noticed in 
fature numbers of the JOURNAL. 


PAPERS AND PRoCEEDINGS of the National 
Association for the Protection of the Insane at 
the Stated Meeting held in New York City Jan- 
uary 20, 1882. The pamphlet states the object 
of this new organization, and includes four in- 
teresting papers by gentlemen who have given 
particular attention to the subject of insanity. 
Dr. Nathan Allen is the author of the first, en- 
titled Insanity, and its Relation to the Medical 
Profession and Lunatic Hospitals.” Dr. Shaw, 
of the Kings County Insane Asylum, furnishes 
facts from his own experience in relation to the 
results of non-restraint. 


Tre PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, Volume III., 
complete for 1882, comos to us from ita publish- 
er in Londou ; ie neatly bound, and covered with 
cloth of & very agreeable shade of drab. The 
twelve numbers for the year constitute a volume 
worthy of enumeration among the books of any 
library. Price, $2.50. 


SixTrY-FoOURTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Trus- 
tees of the New York State Library for the year 
1881, as transmitted to the Legislature January 
13, 1882. 


CALVERT’S MAGAZINE, an illustrated monthly, 
bearing on art, sefence, aud literature, and hav- 
ing particular reference to social eveuts in Brook- 
lyn; is now in its ninth volume, neatly printed 
and well illustrated. 


Tue MoveRN AGE is a new venture in the 
line of miscellaneous literature; a monthly pub- 
lication at a low price, and without illustrations. 


Tue GREAT NORTHWEST: A brief description 
of the resources, the agricultural produce, the 
trade, and general prosperity of the Northwest- 
ern States, illustrated with diagrams, and pub- 
lished by Leander H. Craw, New York City. 


Tae Report of the Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter-Gencral to the Postmaster-General, showing 
the condition of the bureau under his charge for 
1852, contains the customary detalla. 


Fe AND Drom Scrics, A JoLLY TR; a 
bright and stirring temperance tale, by Mary 
Dwinell Chellis. Price, 10 cts. Published by 
J. N. Stearne, New York. 


We present below a List of Articles offered as Premiums for Clubs to TAR PuRENOLOGICAL JOURWAL AND 
Scuuxce or HAL TE, and would call spectal attention to the very liberal offers and conditions given, The articles 
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ARTIFICIAL TEETH WITHOUT PLA - 
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Do not Allow Your Teeth to be Extran 


The Greatest Blessing to those Suffering from Decayed or Broken Te 
The Richmond Tooth Crown entirely obviates the nece ssi "ra 


| tracting teeth, does away with artificial plates, prevents the suffering ed 
| cay of the teeth "e 3 extraction of roots, and avoids the pain Ree 


] annoyance of a 


elsewhere. 
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perfect usefulness and beauty, and made so solid that they will perform fice 
| mastication like the natural teeth. 
If but four firm roots still remain in proper position we can attach an e se 
| teeth to them, and restore the mouth to its original beauty and comfort, w vit 
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+ 
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| within the reach of all. For those who desire a more expensive and ele; 
Imitation of the Natural Teeth, we can Model and Carve 
Teeth to correspond with the Features, and Color them to Suit he 
Age, making them so Natural that Detection is Impossible. N 
i All are respectfully invited td call and examine these beautiful operations 
judge of their merits. Out- of- town visitors are especially invited. * " 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 


This has for many years been manufactured and sold, as being the very best possible aid to the proper un- 
derstanding of the exact location of the Phrenological organs. 

The organs being alike on both sides of the head, it is so lettered as to show them separately on one eide of 
the bust; and on the other, the different groups of organs— Moral, Intellectual, Executive, and Social—are shown, 
properly classified, The Bust is handsomely made in white plaster, and very ornamenta! wherever it is placed. 

ing well adapted to the parlor maniel, the center-tabls, the library, the study, or the office, 


AN ILLUSTRATED KEY accompanies each Bust, fully explainin and giving 
such directions as will enable the reader to understand its use, including the names and the functions of each of 
the faculties. Large size, price $1.00 ; small size, 50 cents. 

When sent, 25 cents extra for boxing and packing cach Bust must be received. The large size will be sent by 
express at the expense of the subscriber ; or No. 2, amall size, will be sent by mail, post-paid. 


EXPRESSION: 
ITS ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


By SIR CHARLES BELL, K.H. 


With numerous Notes, and upwards of Seventy-five Illustrations. Price $1.50. 

We take great pleasure in announcing the offer of this great work as a premium to subscribers to Tux 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1883. A new and special edition on flne and much heavier paper bas been prepared. 
This edition contains all of the original illustrations and notes designed by the author, with additional notes aud 
reich ini by the editor of Tux PunENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and is very certain to prove most acceptable to our 
subscribers, 

The work considers Expression in all its details ae affected both by anatomy and by mental characteristics. 
The following from the Table of Contents will show something of ite scope: 

The Theory of Beauty in the Countenance; The Form and Proportions of the Head and Face; Reauty 
and its sources; Campar's Facial Line; The Changes from Infancy to Age; Characteristic Organs of 
Man; The Form of the Lower Animals; Theories of Ideal Beauty ; e National Peculiarities in the Form 
of the Head; Expression in the Countenance ; The Influence of the Mind upon the Features; Bodily Con- 
ditions and Mental Operations; Blushing; Muscles of the Face; The Forehead and Eyebrows; The Nos- 
trils; The Lips and the Cheeks; The Eye; The Expression of Pain in Man and in Animals; The 
Expression of the Human Countenance in Laughter, Weeping, Grief, Pain, Convulsions, Fear, Terror, 
D ir, Admiration, Joy, Jealousy, Rage, Madness, Demoniacs, Death; Expression in Reference to the 

y; What are Emotions ? The Emotions Modified by Controlling Expression. 


Reminiscences of-Spurzheim and of George Combe. 


And a Review of the Science of Phrenology from the period of its discovery by Dr. GALL 
to the time of the visit of GEORGE COMRE to the United States in 1840. By Hon. 
Nanum Caren. With Portraits. One vol., 12mo, extra cloth, price $1.50. 


The author of this Work was very intimately associated with Dr. Spurzheim, being his confidential assistant 
and adviser during his visit to this country ; and hie correspondence and personal matters ali passed through Mr. 
Capen's hands ; and in offering it as a premium to subscribers to tbe PunCNOLOGH CAL JOURNAL we feel confident 
that we are giving to them that which will prove of the utmost interest to old-time renders, as a review of the 
subject, and to the younger readers, as a historical work. 

The habits of life and the traits of character of the great philosopher are most interestingiy described. Mr. 
Capen also gives an interesting account of the discovery of the Science of Phrenology ; of the labors of Dr. 
Gull alone, and of Gall and Spurzheim together; of mm of the science abroad hp to the time of Spurz- 
deim's visit to the United States; of the object of his visit to this country; of his arrival and reception; his 
lectures and their influence; and of the circumstances of his sickness and death. 

The progress of the science up to the period of Mr. Combe's visit to the United States is also followed, and 
an account given of his reception, labors, lectures, etc. In all this Mr. Capen shows the comparison between the 
teachings o Phrenology and previous eystems of mental philosophy, and the importance and utility of the 
former are demonstrated by facts of history and experience, We regard this book as one of great value, and the 
interest with which Mr. Capen has invested his subject will cause it to be read by all who once glance at ite 
pages.“ - Boston Home Journal. 


TERMS.—The JOURNAL is now published at $2.00 a year (having been reduced from 
$3.00), single Numbers 20 cents. Twenty-five cents extra must be received with each subscrip- 
tion, to pay the expense of boxing and packing the Bust, which is sent by express at expense of 
subscribers, or for postage on the Premium Book and JOURNAL, which is now sent to all sub- 
scribers, prepaid. 


AGENTS WANTED.—Liberal Cash Commissions and Premiums to Agents are offered. Seud for Terma. 
FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 
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WAGNER AND DORE, 
THE ARTIST AND THE TONE MASTER. 
"ue world of art has been surprised 
and afflicted by the unexpected death 
of two of its most eminent men, who were 


summoned to leave the scene of their 
labors and triumphs within a few days of 
each other. One had secured his fame 
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through the fertility of an imagination 
which seemed inexhaustible for design- 
ing pictures of every kind: landscape, 
caricature, satire, pathos, were illustrated 
with a' promptness and excellence of 
representation which only genius could 
possess. The other had mounted to the 
top of “fame’s dread mountain through 
his masterful control of the arts of song. 
A musician at seven years of age, a com- 
poser at twelve, he made his way steadily 
forward against many difficulties until 
the musical world acknowledged that his 
methods, though new and strangely con- 
trasting with the music which had hereto- 
fore obtained in public favor—the music 
of Handel and Haydn, Beethoven and 
Mozart, Rossini and Schubert—were emi- 
nently deserving of attention and reward. 

In organization there were similarities 
between these two men. They both had 
very prominent perceptive organs, and 
were highly appreciative of the physical 
or sensible qualities of things; competent 
to analyze with minuteness whatever 
came within the range of their criticism. 
To Wagner belonged a higher develop- 
ment of forehead and crown, a greater 
capacity for philosophical reflection, and 
a more exacting aspiration. In Doré we 
find the elements of invention and me- 
chanical device more strongly marked; 
he possessed, so to speak, the architect- 
ural spirit in a high degree, associated 
with unusual mechanical capability ; could 
design and give form to his designs. In 
Wagner the ideal sense was less closely 
associated with the mechanical and prac- 
tical; and in giving tangible expression 
to his thought, we should expect less of 
harmony and homogeneity than in the 
work of Doré. In both we observe a 
marked development of Tune, and its re- 
lation is well contrasted: in the case of 
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the Paris artist, it evidently worked 
with Constructiveness, and the perceptive 
range of the intellectual organs chiefly. 
In the case of the musician it consorted 
with Ideality, Marvelousness, and other 
organs of the top-head. Both men were 
delicately susceptible to emotional influ- 
ences, but in the German there was a 
much greater excitability, a characteristic 
which was likely at times to be indicated 
by eccentric outbursts of feeling and per- 
haps of passion. Wagner was a man who, 
as we infer from the current portraits, 
could ill bear interference or opposition, 
and was exceedingly impatient with criti- 
cism. Doré's tenderness, in like circum- 
stances, probably evinced itself in rc- 
tirement from public notice, and melan- 
choly depression. He had not the robust 


‘tenacity of the musician; not that per- 


tinacious hold on his purposes which 
would not be evaded or loosened by any 
difficulties: a characteristic marked upon 
his organization evidently enough. 

Both had broad heads, the lateral or- 
gans above the ear and in the temporal 
region being salient ; hence, the minds of 
both were powerfully influenced by ener- 
getic, industrious, impulsive forces; the 
imaginative elements were very active, 
both Ideality and Sublimity being large, 
the latter organ probably being more pro- 
nounced in Dorè's brain than in Wagner's, 
while Marvelousness was more influential 
in the reflectives and motives of the com- 
poser of Lohengrin and Parsifal than in 
the artist. The weird, fantastic, and ap- 
palling, had a charm for the latter's pen- 
cil, while the strange, fantastic, and su- 
pernatural were contemplated with special 
interest by the musician. 


PAUL GUSTAVE DoRÉ was born at 
Strasburg, in 1832. In his thirteenth year 


1883.] 


he went to Paris, and there finished his 
youthful studies at the Lycée Charle- 
magne. He was a designer at that early 
age, and when only fifteen was employed 
on the Journal pour Rire, a comic illus- 
trated weekly. He also sent some pen- 
drawings to the Salon in 1848, and con- 
tinued to exhibit every succeeding year. 
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In 1857 his work received honorable 
mention, and the merit and originality of 
his designs were recognized on every 
hand. 

He was not content to pursue a definite 
course of study, but preferred to follow 
the bidding of the popular favor which 
was manifested for his fantastic designs. 

Everything which he produced was at 
once caught up. And making his art a 
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matter of steady industry, he drew in- 
numerable pictures for illustrated jour- 
nals, in almost every phase of art. But 
his fame rests chiefly on his book illus- 
trations. The designs for the * Wander- 
ing Jew," Balzac's * Contes Drolatiques," 
the " Essays of Montaigne,” “Don Qui- 
xote," Dante's "Inferno," Tennyson's 
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Poems, Milton's “Paradise Lost," the 
Bible, Coleridge's “Ancient Mariner,” 
etc, gave him a world-wide celebrity. 
The last, and in many respects the best 
work of Doré, was executed for an edition 
of Poe's “ Raven," which was published 
by Messrs, Harper & Brothers, of New 
York. The designs are twenty-six in num- 
ber, and were sent to this country to be 
engraved, and will be published in a vol- 
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ume similar in form to that of the “ An- 
cient Mariner." 

Doré was unmarried, and lived in his 
mother's house in the Rue St. Dominique, 
St. Germain, surrounded by artistic ob- 
jects, books, musical instruments, pet 
dogs, and curios. He died on Tuesday, 
January 23d, after a short illness, the con- 
sequence of a cold. 


RICHARD WAGNER was born at Leipsic, 
on the 22d of May, 1813. His early edu- 
cation was less extended than Doré’s, 
although he early showed a disposition 
toward literary employments. At fifteen 
he made choice of music as a profession, 
and studied it systematically. His first 
effort in composition was a pastoral com- 
edy, which did not find its way to the 
stage, however, but in 1833 he wrote the 
opera of " The Fairies." This indicated 
the cast of his musical thought; his 
sympathy with the legendary and super- 
natural which every composition from his 
pen familiar to the public illustrates. 

In the summer of 1834 he became 
musical director at the Madgeburg Thea- 
ter, where in 1836 he brought out his 
opera, Das Lrebesverbot, which proved a 
failure. Following this he produced Ri- 
enzi, Der Fliegende Hollander and Faust. 
Rienzi procured for him the Prussian or- 
der of the red eagle and the position of 
Chapel Master at the Dresden Opera 
House. During this time he brought out 
his Flying Dutchman, Tannhauser, and 
Lohengrin. Just as the last piece was 
about to be produced at Dresden in 1849 
the revolutionary outbreak in Saxony took 
place, and the excitable, independent 
Wagner became identified with the Liber- 
al party. He was an active leader in the 
movement, and when it was suppressed 
was obliged to take refuge in Zurich, and 
became a citizen of the Canton. After 
ten years he received a political pardon 
from the King of Saxony, and took up 
his residence in Munich, where the eccen- 
tric and art-loving Louis of Bavaria be- 
came his devoted friend. The chief 
points of Wagner’s musical creed may be 
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stated in his own words: “ The error in 
the opera as a species of art has consisted 
in the fact that a mere means of expres- 
sion—that is, music—has been made the 
end, while the end of expression, the 
drama, has been made the means, and 
thus the actual lyric drama has been made 
to rest upon the basis of absolute music." 

To make the meaning of the master 
clear, we add the opinion of a critic in 
Harpers’ Weekly: 

s ageer found the opera a succession 
of levels of dull recitative, relieved here 
and there by arias, which, as a rule, bore 
no special relation to the text, and simply 
furnished singers with an opportunity to 
display their skill. Interpretative talent 
was overpowering creative genius. He 
saw at once that the true opera would be 
that in which the music would give the 
exact dramatic meaning of the text and 
situation. For such an opera a fine drama 
was as necessary as fine music.” 

Wagner's greatest triumph was the 
festival performances of the operas form- 
ing the “ Ring of the Nieblung ” at Bai- 
reuth in 1876, in a theater built especially 
for the purpose. The success of the per- 
formances was so great as to lead the com- 
poser to present Parsifal last year in 
much the same manner, and with “ Parsi- 
fal” his remarkable career was brought 
to a close. 

His death occurred rather suddenly in 
Vienna, on the 13th of February, and his 
body was entombed with much ceremony 
at Baireuth, the scene of his greatest 
triumphs. 


- 


PHOSPHORESCENCE. 


Benn the swiftly moving sbip strange light 
Floats on the waves and dances in the spray ; 
Brighter than moon and whiter than the day, 

Its myriad points leap dazzling to the sight, 

Aud make the whole sea fair in darkest night. 
No acienco yet has fathomed, or can say, 
Where lies the shining secret of its ray, 

Or at what hour the water will be bright. 

Such moments and such mystic lights there are 
In human lives. The days’ deep currents flow 
Miraculously calm, and all things glow 

With radiauce borrowed from no sun or star. 

Twixt golden past and present lies no bar; 
The future, golden, draweth near too slow. 

- Overland Monthly. 
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ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


Ou Deck AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


ON THE ST. LAWRENCE FROM CLAYTON TO MONTREAL. 


HE traveler or tourist who takes in 
his route the River St. Lawrence, 
passes on his way from Clayton, the head- 
waters, to Quebec, a series of ever-chang- 
ing phenomena. No stream of equal 
length, used as a thoroughfare for travel 
and commerce, offers a like panorama. 
There are other water-courses which may 
possess features of special interest, they 
may be historically more enticing and in 
one or two more points beautiful, but cer- 
tainly none combine so many features of 
attraction as the St. Lawrence. In sailing 
down the channel, now rapid and narrow, 
anon widens to the dimension of a lake; 
now it is tortuous, anon it is direct as an 
arrow's flight; at points there are rapids 
violent and dangerous, with thickly- 
strown sunken rocks, and rocks which 
are not sunken, requiring the steady 
hand and unerring sense of the experi- 
enced pilot. Now, there are hundreds, 
yes, thousands of islands thickly accumu- 
lated ; again for miles the way is clear, 
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both shores appearing in uninterrupted 
view, while cities, towns, and villages dot 
the shores, and, beyond, reaches of pros- 
pect embracing mountain and plain con- 
tribute their agreeable variety of effect. 

The St, Lawrence has been for years a 
theme for the consideration of writers; 
and those in whom the esthetic sense is 
strong, have found it an abundant field 
for reflection. A plain description would 
trend upon the romantic, for an enumer- 
ation of its beauties and an allusion to 
some of its early historic or traditional 
associations, can not fail to awaken the 
imagination of the dullest mind. 

The river is reached by the traveler 
from the interior of the United States by 
several common routes of travel. The 
Western visitor may go by way of the lakes 
or the lake-side railways to Oswego or 
Watertown; the Southern or Middle 
State visitor, proceeding up the Hudson 
River, finds the Utica and Black River 
Railway a convenient means of travel, as 
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the northern terminus of that railway is 
Clayton, a small town but a few miles be- 
low Lake Ontario. Here the steamers 
are taken. But before the direct passage 
down the river, one should make an ex- 
cursion or two among the Thousand 
Islands, and he will find himself richly 
rewarded for the time which may be ex- 
pended in that way. 


A Rocks 


ISLAND SHORE, 


From Clayton down to Alexandria Bay 
the river teems with islands ; so that the 
name given to that part of it, “The 
Thousand Islands,” is not a misnomer, 
there being upward of 1,800 islands of all 
sizes and forins and characters. Some are 
miles in length, others mere rocky crests 
standing a few feet above water; many 
are thickly wooded. others desolate areas 
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of stone; many are inhabited, some ex- 
tensively so. Most of the inhabited ones 
are owned by private individuals, and 
used as a summer residence. Three or 
four of the larger have been taken posses- 
sion of by associations, religious and 
otherwise; the method of co-operation 
helping greatly of course toward social 
enjoyment. On Wells Island, for in- 
stance, there are two or three set- 
tlements formed by as many co- 
operative societies; that of the 
Methodist,called ** Thousand Island 
Park,"isthelargest. Here a num- 
ber of hotels and cottages have 
been erected for camp-ground pur- 
poses, and in mid-summer the set- 
tlement is characterized by an air 
of activity incidental to a small 
town, the number of people as- 
sembled there reaching a thousand 
or more, 

At the lower end of the same 
island a settlement has been estab- 
lished by Presbyterians under the 
name of the Westminster Associ- 
ation ; the people of Watertown, N. 
V., have taken great interest in 
this, and it has entered upon a 
stage which indicates success. As 
if not to be outdone by other 
Churches, the Baptists have secured 
part of Round Island, three or four 
miles from Clayton, and have al- 
ready made notable progress toward 
establishing an important summer 
town upon it. This islet is a very 
picturesque one. It has a hotel of 
considerable dimensions and sever- 
al private cottages tucked away in 
cosy nooks. One of the most pleas- 
ing little summer homes heard of, 
is that of Mr. Taylor, the artist. 
The Thousand Island district stretches 
for about twenty-eight miles; and when 
it is considered that the average breadth 
of the river is about ten miles there, we 
can understand how so many islands may 
be distributed over the basin. 

It is an indescribably delightful sail 
among and around these islands in the 
mellow warmth of a summer afternoon ; 
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their variety is often startling, and so 
many improvements have been made by 
owners or lessees, that one’s interest never 


men, residents of Watertown, N. Y. Ar- 
cadia Island is in the possession of Mr. 
Briggs,of New York; then there are others 
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flags, although he may spend many days 
inthe neighborhood. Perhapsthese island 
objects will have more attraction for us 
as we near Alexandria Bay ; for there are 
the greater number of those which have 
been appropriated for summer homes. 
On one, for instance, we find the impos- 
ing cottage of Mr. Pullman, well known 
because of his relation to 
Car," which has become one 
ofthe indispensables in mod- 
ern railway traffic ; another 
is the summer residence of 
the Packers, notable in 
Pennsylvania railway affairs; 
another was owned by the 
late editor of  .Serzbmer's 
Magazine, Dr. Holland, 
whose handsome cottage 
bears the name given to one 
of his attractive novels, 
“Bonnie Castle.” A prom- 
inent New York politician, 
Mr. Alvord, has a residence 
further up stream, a high 
and commanding bit of ter- 
ritory half a mile from the 
shore ; we believe the place 
is now called Governor's 
Island. 


Florida Island, one of the most beauti- 
ful, is owned by the Messrs. Hayden, of 
Ohio; Walton Island, by a club of gentle- 
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to which names have been given by their 
present owners or others, among them 
Manhattan Island, Nobby Island, Wel- 
come Island, Summer Island, etc. 

From the American shore some beauti- 
ful views are to be obtained of island 
groups. A few years ago we had an op- 
portunity to visit that part of the St. 
Lawrence, and we well remember with 
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what fascination we gazed upon the scene- 
ry of the river spread out before us as we 
stood on the broad piazza of the West- 
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minster Hotel, and later as we sat upon 
the lofty veranda of the Thousand Island 
House. The site of this hotel is but a short 
distance above “Bonnie Castle,” and it 
has been well selected, its prominence 
commanding a considerable sweep of 
prospect east and west While going 
down the St. Lawrence by steamer, the 
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is a beautiful town, an important railway 
center, and noteworthy as a resort for 
tourists; Prescott, on the Canadian side, 
is the terminus of the St. Lawrence and 
Ottawa Railway. Not far below Ogdens- 
burg the increasing speed of the steamer 
intimates to the traveler that he is ap- 
proaching one of those exciting portions 


A STEAMER SHOOTING Tite LACHINE RAPIDS. 


tourist passes the Thousand Islands in 
grand review; the last of them, the Three 
Sisters—so called because of their close 
resemblance to each other—like sentinels, 
ushering him into a new theatre of ex- 
perience upon a broad lake-like expanse, 
extending from Morristown to Wind Mill 
Point, and passing the important cities of 
Ogdensburg and Prescott. Ogdensburg 
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of his journey—the never-to-be-forgotten 
descent of the Long Sault Rapids. Here 
the descent is continuous for nine miles, 
and the swiftness of the current is so 
great that a raft is carried along at the 
rate of a mile in five minutes. The rapids 
rush along at a speed of full twenty miles 
an hour, their roar being almost deafening. 
The seething waters terrify while they 
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fascinate, and of course it is unnecessary | even keel, passing swiftly village after 
tosay that great nerve and strength are | village, and at length entering that broad 
requisite for the safe guidance of the | expanse known as Lake St. Francis, which 
vessel in these 
and other rapids 
which are en- 
countered ; a 
very slight de- 
viation indeed 
from the true 
course of the 
channel would 
be almost cer- 
tain to result in 
disaster. Such 
acalamity, how- 
ever, is almost 
unknown,owing 
to the perfect E 

discipline which ' A Party Campinc Our. 

prevails upon the St. Lawrence steamers, | extends from the Indian village of the 
and the very complete system of precau- | St. Regis on the American side to Grand 
tions against accident. Island, a distance of forty miles. Below 
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PROFILE or THE ST. LAWRENCE FROM CLAYTON TO MONTREAL 


Having made the passage of these| Grand Island, are the Coteau Rapids, 
rapids, calm water is reached, and for | named from the village of Coteau du Lac ; 
everal miles the steamer glides on an | and then in succession come the Cedars, 
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Split Rock, and Cascade rapids; the pas- 
sage through the Cedars is surprising in 
its way, the descent of the current com- 
municating a peculiar motion to the 
steamer—somewhat like that which one 
feels while descending in an elevator. 
The Cascade Rapids are so called from 
their resemblance to a succession of short 
leaping falls, the vast body of water fall- 
ing from one ledge or terrace of rock to 
another, 

On emerging from Cascade Rapids, at 
Lake St. Louis the river expands to full 
six miles in breadth, while the river-lake 
is twelve miles in length. 

Now the reader has to pass through 
another region of danger, the Lachine 
Rapids, which are below the city of the 
same name, and nine miles from Montreal. 
The velocity and roughness of the cur- * 
rent here have rendered necessary the 
construction of the Lachine Canal, which 
in stormy weather is used by steamers for 
the passage from Lachine to Montreal; 
from this it may be inferred that these 
rapids are sometimes too difficult to be 
safely essayed by the navigator. Here it 
is that the Indian pilot, Baptiste, whose 
| name is familiar to all who have traveled 
| much in America, has been employed for 
over forty years. Rocks of enormous size 
lie in the current both above and under 
the water, and one who stands upon the 
steamer's bow is intensely occupied in 
watching the fierce ebullient waters, and 
wonders at the remarkable skill which 
directs the course of the vessel, avoiding 
rocky crests now to the right, now to 
the left, and now directly in front; the 
abruptness of their appearance being quite 
startling, while occasionally a sharp 
thump and a violent jerk indicate the 
proximity of sunken rock. 

Montreal, the metropolis of Canada, has 
| many features of interest to the traveler; 

it is situated upon an island lying at the 
base of Mount Royal; this island is thirty 
miles long and ten broad, and owing to 
its fertility has been named the garden 
of Canada. Thecity is large and impor- 
tant as a commercial center, being at the 
head of ocean steamship navigation, and 


PROFILE or THE Sr. LAWRENCE FROM CLAYTON TO MONTREAL. (See preceding page.) 
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the terminus of leading American rail- , The wharves remind one of the docks of 
ways, so that it has direct communication Europe, being constructed of stone in 
with all parts of the world. In architect- ' great part; a grand terrace faced with lime- 
pral features it is worthy of attention; as stone is built along the river's edge. On 
some of the most beautiful buildings in , the occasion of the last meeting of the 
America are to be seen on its streets. American Association for the Advance- 
The French cathedral, Notre Dame, is the ment of Science, a large number of edu- 


largest church edifice in America, capable 
of seating ten thousand people; its two 
towers, which are visible from a great dis- 
tance outside of the city, are 220 feet 
high; the right tower contains a bell 
weighing nearly fourteen tons. There 
are other churches also worth mentioning ; 
while the Court-house, Post-office, Mer- 
chant's Exchange, Bank of Montreal, the 


cated Americans had an opportunity to 
obtain a realizing sense of the character 
of Montreal, and to learn something of 
the urban spirit of our northern neigh- 
bors, and so far as we know all returned 
to their homes with a higher opinion of 
Canadian affairs and prospects than they 
had entertained previously. 

One could scarcely allude to this city 


Albert Buildings, Old Government House, | of Mount Royal without mentioning tlie 
McGill College, will all repay a visit on the | celebrated Victoria Tubular Bridge, which 
part of the stranger. The drives around | is constructed at the cost of over six 
the city traverse scenes which abound | millions of dollars, and is nearly two miles 
in the picturesque and are always enjoyed | in length; a fine view of this bridge is 
by those who find time and opportunity | had from the steamer's deck as one ap- 
to go out upon the well-constructed roads. | proaches the city. D. 
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CHARACTER OF LADY MACBETH. 


F the women who have written their 
names so distinctly on their age 

that future generations from afar may 
read them, there are not a few whose 
characters, deformed by a ruthless, reck- 
less ambition, stand out witch-like and ab- 
horrent, like inhabitants of the nether 
world. They flit before us, shadowy yet 
well defined, a throng of beautiful and 
stately figures. Agrippina and Station- 
ice, Fredegonde and Brunehardt, Isabel- 
la and Elizabeth of England, Catherine 
de Medicis, Clytemnestra, Catherine Sec- 
ond of Russia, and she the wife of “ Great 
Glamis, worthy Cawdor, and one who 
should be king hereafter," Shakespeare's 
immortal Lady Macbeth. Wicked, bold, 
intriguing, unscrupulous women all of 
them, in whose hearts love and pity had 
long been dead; but the last-named 
seems the most fearful and abhorrent 
character of all. In fact, her unsavory 
reputation has passed into a proverb, and 
"wicked as Lady Macbeth " is of phrases 
one of the most opprobrious that can be 
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applied to woman. Wicked enough she 
undoubtedly was, but there are almost 
redeeming qualities in her character, 
plainly perceptible if we analyze it close- 
ly, and in a certain sense the popular 
mind needs enlightenment upon some 
points regarding this grossly misrepre- 
sented woman. Her name is a synonym 
for everything wicked and vile, and there 
are ill-founded opinions of her personal 
appearance as well as of her character. 
It is time that some of these views should 
be displaced by more accurate concep- 
tions. 

Those people mistake much, we think, 
who consider Lady Macbeth to have been 
a wrathful demon of humanity in her ex- 
ternal appearance. She is generally rep- 
resented in illustrated editions of Shake- 
speare as a woman of large stature, with 
black hair and eyes, and a masculine, 
swarthy countenance, disfigured by an ex- 
pression of imperious malignity. We 
choose rather to think of her as a tall, 
slender woman of willowy grace and 
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movement, beautiful in feature, with 
golden hair crowning the queenly head, 
and eyes of a changeful, eloquent blue, 
serene as a June sky at times, at others 
dilating into gleaming, burning blackness. 
She was not an Italian, be it remembered, 
nor a French woman, but a Scotch 
woman, of a blonde, fair-haired race. 
Nor could she well have been a distorted 
man, nor a coarse, brutal woman, a scold, 
a virago, or an Amazon. There is noth- 
ing to convey such an idea; nor could 
Macbeth, we fancy, have loved such a 
woman as the popular mind pictures her. 
He was a grand and gifted man, a brave 
soldier who had won laurels in war, a 
statesman honored in the councils of his 
king, high-spirited, ambitious, but gener- 
ous and “ full of the milk of human kind- 
ness." Yet this man, with the traits of 
chivalrous, generous manhood ingrained 
in his character, loved his wife with a 
great love. Their conversation to the 
very last shows the love and trust that 
each felt for the other. The strong, 
haughty warrior paid the woman homage 
in his every thought. He turned to her 
for appreciation, sympathy, and counsel, 
and she was ever ready to offer these to 
his willing heart. Her hard, unpitying 
cruelty might at times have called up a 
shudder in his soul, but her inflexible de- 
votedness to his interests, her daring con- 
fidence in his success, contrasting with 
her elements of lovable womanliness and 
her gentle delicacy of form, touched his 
admiration and valor, and shamed him 
into emulation. Macbeth loves her to 
the last with all the strength that his 
poisoned nature retains. Her death, an- 
nounced just before the decisive battle, 
comes as the presaging of his own doom, 
taking from life all comfort, and making 
it hideous as the demon of a nightmare. 

Lady Macbeth, then, was no dark-haired, 
swarthy Italian dame, with tropical vo- 
luptuous languor, which love of ease or 
desire of revenge made cruel; no coarse 
Parisian fish-woman Amazonian in phy- 
sique and brutal in habit, whose tender- 
ness of nature had been calloused by the 
iron heel of despotism. Blonde, deli- 
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cate, elegant in form, accomplished in 
manner, she had also an intellect that 
was as active and brilliant as it was ruth- 
less. Knowing the power of reasoning. 
and persuasion, she brings to her aid wit 
and scorn, confutes her husband's scru- 
ples with ingenious sophistry, and in 
passionate, eloquent words strengthens 
his heart and hand to the accomplish- 
ment of the heinous deed. Macbeth 
had faltered—a brave and daring soldier, 
he would rather meet his foe in the open 
field, than, like a coward, stab him in the 
dark and in his sleep. Moreover, the one 
at whose life he aimed his steel was not 
his foe. But Lady Macbeth's higher in- 
tellect is not moved by any qualms or by 
indecision, and she knows the nature of 
the man before her. By eloquent ap- 
peals, by a quiet scorn that could sting 
like a scorpion, by earnest protestations 
of her love, she wins him to her fell pur- 
pose. How intense is her emotions, how 
fervid her imagination, keen her intui- 
tions, and how far-sighted in reasoning! 
Her courage is that of a lion. She ab- 
solutely fears nothing. Her hands do 
not tremble, her cheeks do not blanch as 
she bends over the sleeping Duncan. 
She even avows that she could have done 
the deed herself, * had he not resembled 
my father as he slept." One door that 
led to the sweet visions of her childhood 
had not been securely guarded, and for a 
moment she is almost startled from her- 
self. But the next moment she is stern 
and inflexible again. Macbeth performs 
the deed, and the crown is gained. That 
same strong purpose and inflexibility of 
will is needed after Macbeth becomes 
king. Haunted by the demons of his 
foul deed, Macbeth becomes almost in- 
sane, and it requires all of her great 
powers of mind to soothe and restrain 
the royal madness that threatened to re- 
veal their sin. She watches over her hus- 
band day and night. At the feast, when 
his delirium at seeing the ghost of Banquo 
causes the assembled lordsto rise in won- 
der and confusion, it is her grace and 
self-possession that screens his ravings 
and bids the feast go on. Even when the 
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fear of discovery, like a vulture thrusts 
its beak into her heart, her strong will 
commands her lips.. She never utters 
consciously a syllable of repentance or 
remorse. Her nerves are iron. 

Lady Macbeth reminds us of Catherine 
de Medicis in her deep, inscrutable cun- 
ning and policy. She could dissemble 
like an actor. When the king visits them, 
fearing that her husband's mobile coun- 
tenance might betray him, she bids him, 
"Look like Time!" Time, that is so 
plain and yet so hidden and deceptive, 
bringing to our doors the most terrible 
calamities, yet sending no announcing 
messenger. She wishes him not only to 
be unreadable: “ Look like the innocent 
flower; but be the serpent under it.” She 
herself practices well the words of her 
own wisdom; while her bosom is filled 
with the deadliest venom, nothing but 
the guileless innocence of unsuspecting 
childhood is in her face. With the great- 
est courtesy she welcomes her royal 
guest, gives him gracious and kindly 
greeting, bowing before him with high- 
born dignity and grace. With what sil- 
very accent the speech rolls fronr her 
tongue : 


** All our service, 
In every point, twice done, and then done double, 
Were poor and single business, to contend 
Against those honors deep and broad wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house." 


So Catherine de Medicis, the evening 
before the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
feasted and complimented Coligny and 
the Protestant leaders, calling them her 
dear friends and beloved servants, though 
the swords were already whetted which 
were to drink their blood before the 
morning light appeared. 

Briliant in person and conversation ; 
queen of the social world, adroit and far- 
seeing in policy, with a temper brave and 
heroic, and a brain so calm and strong 


.that she could arrange with the most 


cold-blooded exactness of plan. the deed 
that was to lift her husband to the throne, 
Lady Macbeth stands unrivaled among 
intriguantes and conspirators. She is re- 
fined as a Greek, and ruthless as an 
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Oriental. In daring and strength of will 
she surpasses them all. But if she is 
superior in boldness and wickedness, she 
also excels them all in womanliness. 
Though she stained her soul with blood, 
she never lost the honor of her woman- 
hood. In fact, it was the nobler faculties 
of her nature, her love for her husband, 
her intense devotion to his success, her 
pride in his honor, that urged her forward 
to the accomplishment of her crime. It 
was no petty selfishness, no personal am- 
bition to be queen herself, but a wifely 
pride to see the Scottish crown on her 
husband's brow. So true, so wifely, so 
devoted ; yet it was a false ambition which 
spurred her on to the act that blots her 
name. 

In the absence of a groveling selfish- 
ness, and freedom from mere personal am- 
bition, as well as in her womanly purity, 
Lady Macbeth rises far above such women 
as Clytemnestra, Agrippina, Fredegonde 
and Catherine Second of Russia. No 
foulness, no domestic orgy stains her. 
She was pure as an iceberg. It is her 
husband she thinks of first and last. The 
crown seems not worth the possessing 
when Macbeth can not wear it with king- 
ly honor; and she sickens at last of a 
malady that defies the treatment of the 
learned leach, and dies a disappointed 
heart-broken woman. 

Poor Lady Macbeth! We pity rathei 
than abhor her. She is so noble in her 
wifely devotion, so refined, so much a 
woman despite her atrocious crime, that 
when we would condemn, we admire and 
wonder. But was she not amply pun- 
ished? Power and sovereignty won at 
such cost could not give her peace. The 
rankling serpents in her bosom hiss at 
her as she treads the stage. Her life 
went out in gloom and despondency, such 
bitter gloom that we shudder as the 
spirit of the poor woman passed beyond 
the grave. . In her life there is a fearful 
warning. Who would choose to bear the 
ignominy that encircles her name? Un- 
rivaled intellect, grace of person, and 
wifely devotion, a lofty purity can not 
atone for one fearful crime. No monster 
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was Lady Macbeth, only a keen, aspiring, 
pitiless woman; yet who would be like 
her? 


“ Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 
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That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And chen is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.“ 

FRED MYRON COLBY. 


A TRUE GHOST STORY. 


[The following is related by an English 
clergyman, and copied as we find it in 
Tempie Bar, The names only are ficti- 
tious.] 


HE tale I am about to tell is a sim- 
ple statement of facts, without em- 
bellishment or explanation. 

My wife’s mother had in her service a 
coachman named Philips, apparently an 
old bachelor, but in reality a widower 
with one son. The name of the son was 
James Henry Philips, who had been 
brought up by friends at a distance, 
and was apprenticed to a trade in Lon- 
don, With the exception of his own 
father, no one in our neighborhood but 
myself was aware of his existence. Nor 
did I, again, know much about him, for 
his father had only twice casually men- 
tioned him to me, though we were on 
very friendly terms, together. 

After a time, however, Philips married 
again, and I performed the ceremony; 
but the son was not there, nor did I even 
notice his absence. In fact, he had al- 
most entirely slipped out of my mind, for 
with a large seaside parish on my hands, 
of which I was curate, my time and atten- 
tion were fully taken up with matters 
nearer home. I mention this lest in the 
course of the following story my readers 
should chance to think that a deep im- 
pression, previously made on my own 
mind, had predisposed me to see what I 
saw, and afterward to regard it in a super- 
natural light. I can not, therefore, too 
emphatically repeat that I knew next to 
nothing about James Henry Philips, my 
friend’s son; that I had never seen him; 
and seldom, if ever, thought of him 
at all. 

The next thing I have to state is that 
when Philips married again, he gave up 
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his situation as coachman, and settled 
with his wife in a street in my parish, 
called Dunton Street. 

And here it is that the extraordinary 
part of my story begins. And yet, after 
all, I have no midnight horrors to relate ; 
but only something very curious and 
strange, and that happened, too, in the 
broad face of day. 

It was a hot and bright afternoon in 
summer, and I was unrobing in the ves- 
try after service in the church, when my 
parish clerk, a white -headed old man, 
with a merry, mischievous twinkle in his 
eye, ushered in a lady, desirous, as he 
meaningly said, of an interview with me 
in private. Her errand was this. She 
had heard that there was sickness in the 
town, and for her children’s sake (and 
they were legion) she wished to know if 
the report were true. If it were, for she 
was but a visitor, she would seek for lodg- 
ings elsewhere. I told her that I would 
make inquiries, and let her know, if she 
would kindly leave with me her name 
and address. She gave her name, which 
I have forgotten—let us say it was Mrs. 
Timidity—and her address was Dunton 
Street, a place already mentioned in this 
narrative. 

Now in Dunton Street there lived at 
that time, among others, three persons in 
particular: viz, my friend Philips; my 
new acquaintance, Mrs. Timidity ; and an 
old lady named Jackson, with whom I 
was engaged that very afternoon to drink 
tea. Off then I set, after service in 
church, like a boy let loose from school, 
for Mrs. Jackson's house in Dunton 
Street, which I very soon reached. As if 
it were only yesterday, I remember per- 
fectly well walking down the broad, 
bright street in the broad, bright after- 
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noon. And in going to Mrs. Jackson’s 
abode, I had to pass the house of Philips, 
1 remarked indeed that all his window- 
blinds were drawn carefully down, as if to 
screen his furniture, of which his wife 
was inordinately proud, from the despoil- 
ing blaze of the afternoon sun. I smiled 
inwardly at the thought. I then left the 
road, stepped on to the side pavement, 
and looked over the area rails, into the 
front court below. Why I did so, I can 
not exactly say. A young man, dressed 
in dark clothes, and without a hat, and 
apparently about twenty years of age, 
was standing at the door beneath the 
front steps. On the instant, from his 
likeness to my friend Philips, I seemed to 
recognize his son. We both stood and 
looked very hard at each other. Sudden- 
ly, however, he advanced to that part of 
the area which was immediately below 
where I was standing, fixed on me a wide, 
dilated, winkless sort of stare, and halt- 
ed. The desire to speak was evidently 
legible on his face, though nothing audi- 
ble escaped from his lips. But his eyes 
spoke; every feature in his countenance 
spoke—spoke as it were, a silent language, 
in which reproach and pain seemed 
equally intermingled. At first I was 
startled; then I began to feel angry. 
“Why,” I said to myself, " does he look 
at mein that manner?” At last, annoy- 
ance prevailing over surprise, I turned 
away with the half-muttered thought: 
*He certainly knows me by sight as a 
friend of his father, and yet has not the 
civility to salute me. I will call on the 
first opportunity and ask his reason for 
such behavior." Ithen pursued my way 
to Mrs. Jackson's house, and thought no 
more of what had just occurred. 

On the next day, Monday, true to my 
appointment, I called on Mrs. Timidity 
in Dunton Street, and relieved her mind 
of all unnecessary fears. On my way 
home, however, finding myself thus in- 
advertently in the neighborhood of 
Philips' house, and feeling certain in my 
own mind that it was Philips' son I had 
seen, I determined to call on him at once. 
My hand indeed was actually on the 
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knocker to seek admittance, when the 


thought struck me that I had another en- 
gagement for five o'clock; and as it was 
close upon that hour, I gently replaced 
the knocker, saying to myself as I turned 
again to the street, that I would make a 
point of seeing the young man before the 
week was out. 

Next day was Tuesday; and out of 
sight was out of mind. On Wednesday 
it was my turn to officiate at the local 
cemetery. I went there in due course, 
and read the service over a little girl; 
and was preparing for instant departure, 
when the sexton informed me that there 
was another funeral still, but that the 
hearse and mourners had not yet arrived. 
On my asking who was to be buried, I 
was told that it was a young man from 
my quarter of the town, who had died of 
consumption. I can not give the reason, 
but immediately I felt startled and ill at 
ease. It was not that I had the least 
suspicion that anything extraordinary was 
about to happen. I had quite forgotten 
young Philips. The feeling which I think 
was uppermost in my mind was annoy- 
ance at the fact that any one should have 
died, of such a slow disease, in my parish, 
but without my knowledge. Accordingly, 
I waited impatiently for the arrival of the 
funeral cortège, which I beheld approach- 
ing in the distance. As soon, then, as it 
stopped at the cemetery gates, I asked 
without delay for the registrar's certifi- 
cate, I took it at once with eager, out- 
stretched hand ; I opened it immediately ; 
and to my surprise, my horror — I was 
going to say, terror—my eyes fell on the 
words, "James Henry Philips, aged 
twenty-one years" I felt stunned. 
I could scarcely believe my own senses; 
and my surprise was increased, not 
to say my alarm, when I looked up 
and saw Philips and his wife as the 
mourners. With an effort, however, I 
mastered my feelings for the moment; 
and with calm lips, but with an agitated 
heart and confused thoughts, I read the 
service through to the end. 

Need I say that for all that day, and for 
some time afterward, I felt strangely 
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nervous and upset? My mind was a 
chaos of doubt. I perpetually asked my- 
self the question, wherein my fault lay, 
that the young man should have looked 
at me in such a manner, that the mere 
recollection of his glance should pierce 
me to the very soul? Was I the victim 
of my own imagination, building up un» 
necessary horrors out of a chance coinci- 
dence, singular indeed, but in no sense 
preternatural? Had I known of his 
presence in the town, and yet had left 
him unvisited in his illness, then I could 
have understood the reproach and pain 
visible in his face, and could at once have 
felt that he had come to me with a mes- 
sage of blame from another world. Oh, 
how that look of his haunted me, ming- 
ling with my dreams, and disturbing my 
waking thoughts! Nay, to this very day, 
though years have passed, I can not re- 
call the story without a shudder and a 
thrill. 

Under the pressure of such feelings, it 
may readily be imagined that I lost but 
little time before calling on Philips and 
his wife. I found the latter at home, and 
what she had to say only made me more 
uncomfortable still. James Henry Philips 
bore such a close resemblance to his 
father, that all who saw him remarked on 
the striking likeness. In addition to 
this, during the last three months of his 
life, which he spent under his father's 
roof, he had often wondered that I did 
not come to see him. His longing for an 
interview with me had. been most intense ; 
and every time he saw me pass the house 
without going in, he had both felt and 
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expressed a keen disappointment. In fact, 
he died terribly in earnest, wishing in 
vain to the last that I would come. The 
thought pierced me through and through. 
I had not gone to him, but he had come 
tome. And yet I would have gone, if I 
had but known. I blame the doctor for 
not telling me; I blame the parents for 
not sending for me; and with that awful 
look he gave me in my remembrance, 
I blame myself, though I can not tell 
why. 

But there is something else I have to 
tell in order to make this sad, short story 
complete. James Henry Philips had died 
on the Thursday before the Sunday on 
which I had seen him. He had died too 
in the front room, on a level with the 
area, into which its window opened. He 
had also lain there till the Wednesday 
following, awaiting burial. His corpse 
then was lying in that very room on that 
very Sunday, and at the very moment, 
too, when I had seen his living likeness, 
as it were, in the area outside. Nobody, 
I found, had passed through the area that 
day ; the door there had been locked and 
unused all the Sunday. The very milk- 
man, the only person who called, had 
come by the front steps to the house; 
and Philips and his wife were the only 
inmates at the time. 

Finally, let me observe again that al 
this happened in the full blaze of day, and 
so I leave my story with my reader. In 
short, the tale in itself is so extraordinary, 
and I know it to be so true, that its plain 
and bare recital is its own very best wit- 
ness. 


A NEW CEPHALOMETER. 


ME CLARK BROWN, a gentleman 
much interested in brain-studies 
and'the determination of character, has in- 
vented an instrument for measuring the 
dimensions of the head. The basis of 
measurement is the medulla oblongata, 
that being taken as the central point of 
brain development. The instrument is 
shown in the engraving, but for the 
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reader's information we give the follow- 
ing description of it, as given by the in- 
ventor: 

“ A graduated semicircular arc is fixed 
at its ends on axial pivots having hollow 
bulbous extensible sections, adapted to 
enter the openings of the ears, one of the 
pivots having a graduated scale, by which 
to register the traverse of the arc on the 
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pivots. The bulbs have perforations to | 


admit sounds to the cars. A scale trav- 
erses the upper arc radially, and is capa- 
ble of sliding along it from end to end. 
An arched stay-brace connects the pivots, 
and passes over the front of the face and 
carries a steady rest, which is placed on 
the nose. Another arched brace connect- 
ing the pivots passes under the chin. It 
will be seen that by the traverse of the 
upper arc forward and backward on the 
pivots, and the traverse of the radial scale 
along the upper arc, the relative positions 
of the different organs or other divisions of 
the head, and also the relative sizes or dis- 
tances from the axis, can be readily taken. 
Phrenologists and some physiologists as- 
cribe different mental faculties to special 
organs or divisions of the brain, and judge 
of the power of faculties by the develop- 
ment or size of their corresponding brain 
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seats, a condition best determined by es- 
timating the distance of those parts of the 
skull from the medulla oblongata (the up- 
per extremity of the spinal axis), which is 
situated very nearly on a line between the 


openings of the ears and midway between 
them. The instrument illustrated makes 
these estimates actual measurements, giv- 
ing the radial extension or the distance of 
the outside surface from the medulla ob- 
longata." 
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M RS. RANSOM was discouraged, she 

didn’t know why, and her inability 
to comprehend the reason of her discon- 
tent was the hardest part of it. 

Mrs. Ransom desired above all things 
to understand causes, She had done her 
duty as far as she knew it, and she was 
sure there must be something radicaily 
wrong about her spiritual nature to admit 
of such fearful possibilities of suffering. 
She had worked hard all day—in fact, she 
always worked hard every day, but the 
work was by no means “done up,” and 
the basket of must-be-mended clothing 
could hardly be called an inspiring ob- 
ject, even to the woman who had 
not used up her strength in the tread- 
mill of housework. Mrs. Ransom en- 
deavored to turn the scale of her misery 
by enumerating her blessings. There was 
her husband, Deacon John Ransom, a 
kind, honest man. "There were her three 
healthy, happy boys, bidding fair to grow 
into brave, honorable men. A few rods 
down the village street lived her mother, 
the wisest of counselors and the most lov- | 
ing of friends. There was plenty to cat, 
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drink, and to wear in the house. There 
was never any quarreling in the family. 
The Deacon was devoted to his home, 
his church, and his business. 

Some women's husbands, Mrs. Ransom 
told herself, were foreyer finding fault. 
She could not recall one unkind word 
that her husband had ever spoken to her. 
Yet, what? Was it possible, she wonder- 
ed, that unkindness would be prefer- 
able to this something which she could 
not even give a name to? Sober, honest, 
kind, industrious, what more could any 
reasonable woman ask for? Could 
any fate be bad enough for a wife who 
was not wholly satisfied-with such a 
husband? She knew now, as she always 
knew when she permitted herself to think 
about it, that she was entirely to blame, 
and yet how could this be the case when 
she was so anxious to do all her duty? 

At this stage of self-examination, Dea- 
con Ransom entered the house. A church 
meeting had been called a little earlier 


| than usual, and the Deacon was anxious 


to anticipate the evening meal. 
Mrs. Ransom left the silver she was 
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polishing, and hastened to spread the 
table. 

“I guess I've got a customer for the 
west pastures," the Deacon remarked, ev- 
idently very much pleased with his news, 
“and that money, Caroline, will lift the 
mortgage from the barns, and pay up for 
what I lost on them last buildings. 
Thingsalways come round to the folks 
who have patience," he resumed after 
waiting a moment for his wife to reply. 

That's true, John," Mrs. Ransom re- 
sponded cheerily as she pushed her hus- 
band's chair to the table, *but I don't 
think you've had patience enough yet 
about the west pastures. In a year or 
more there'll be a railroad over there, 
and then your land'll be worth some- 
thing." 

* Well, I declare," said the Deacon, 
throwing himself into the chair his wife 
had placed for him, and looking up into 
her face curiously, "if you are not the 
worst wet blanket I ever tackled." 

Mrs. Ransom tried to laugh, but it was 
a most unsuccessful experiment. 

“It stands to reason,” she said, “that if 
there is going to be a railroad in that 
locality "— 

" Mebbe there will be, and mebbe there 
won't" the Deacon interrupted; “and 
mebbe we shall both be dead before an- 
other year rolls round.” 

“It is possible,” Mrs. Ransom respond- 
ed, “ but in all probability one or more 
of the children will survive us, and in any 
case five thousand dollars will be better 
than five hundred, you know.” 

“ Now, Caroline, I want to ask you one 
question!” 

Deacon Ransom's good-natured face 
was a knot of perplexities. 

“I want to know what chance you have 
had to find out about business affairs— 
you or any other woman, when it comes 
to that? 

* My opportunities have certainly been 
limited," his wife answered, “ but some- 
times, John, folks know things without 
learning them.” 

Mrs. Ransom's refined face was crimson 
now as she added, “ And once in a while 
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even a woman can be found who possess- 
es a little common sense.” 

* Mercy me! Caroline," said the Deacon, 
“I never had a doubt of your common 
sense, but men are made for business, and 
women are made for the house. I never 
interfere with your way of managing 
things here, do I?" 

Mrs. Ransom was naturally logical, but 
the sentiment just uttered was so fortified 
by age and prejudice that she seemed 
powerless to combat it. She felt like 
many another, that a truth was just as 
valuable from a woman's lips as a man's. 
If she really possessed more wisdom than 
her husband about business affairs, why 
should not this wisdom be made use 
of? 

Mrs. Ransom was too generous to say, 
* I told you so," but there had never been 
a time when her husband acted contrary 
to her judgment that the result had not 
been disastrous. 

I don’t know why there should be any 
talk of interference, John," Mrs. Ransom 
responded after a while. “I should be 
very glad if you would criticise my way of 
doing things, especially if you could show 
me a better way. Who thinks of buying 
the land, John?” 

“ Amasa Steele.” 

“And did Amasa Steele ever touch 
anything that did not turn to gold? Why, 
John, can you not see that Amasa wants 
that land because of what it is going to 
be worth ?” 

„A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush,' any day, Caroline. There may 
never be a railroad over there, and I want 
the money." 

“ But the land will be there all the same 
whether there's a railroad or not, and its 
value won't depreciate.” 

* How do you know whether 'twill de- 
preciate or not? the Deacon asked. “I 
wish, Caroline, that you would attend to 
the house, and leave me to attend to my 


business. I'vebeen brought up to it, and 
you aint Im a man and you're a 
woman." 


* And because you're a man you must 
needs be wise, and because I'm a woman 
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I must needs be foolish! It sounds rather 
odd summed up, doesn't it?” 

“It’s no use talking," said the Deacon, 
with a wise shake of the head, “a wom- 
an’s a woman, and a man's a man. Any- 
way, Caroline, if Amasa concludes to buy 
the land you'll have to sign your name 
to the deed, I suppose." 

* The next time I sign my name to a 
piece of paper, John," Mrs. Ransom re- 
plied, ina tone which her husband had 
never heard before, “it will be when I 
know we are going to be benefited by it ; 
you made me sign away the homestead, 
and I told you you would live to regret 
it You have acknowledged it many 
times. True, I am a woman, and you're 
aman, but I knew better than you did, 
what would be the result of that transac- 
tion, and many were similar to it." 

This was the first time in a married 
life of sixteen years that Mrs. Ransom 
had hinted even at non-compliance with 
her husband's wishes, and before five 
minutes had passed she regretted her pro- 
test. Didn't St. Paul say that " wives 
must obey their husbands"? Mrs. Ran- 
som wondered what could have come 
over her, for she had a grudge in her 
heart against St. Paul even, and her relig- 
ious education had been very strict. The 
idea of one man, and a bachelor at that, 
laying down laws for the whole human 
family! But this bordered on blasphemy, 
and the poor woman felt that her sinful- 
ness was past forgiveness. 

When the Deacon returned from church 
meeting he was accompanied by a strange 
gentleman. The only hotel in the place 
was crowded, and the Ransoms some- 
times accommodated the landlord by en- 
tertaining his guests. The traveler's room 
was ready, and the heavy-hearted hostess 
lingered over her work, and tried to for- 
get her discontent in listening to the 
cheery conversation of the new-comer. 
In some way the talk turned at last on 
the science of Phrenology. 

" I've often thought,” said the Deacon, 
“that I would like to have my bumps felt 
of. I believe I'll go down to New York, 
and have it done up in shape before long." 

The stranger smiled. 
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“Tl do it for you right here!” he said. 
"I am to speak on Phrenology to- 
morrow night in Rochester at the reg- 
ular Lyceum course"; and then he rose 
and passed his hand lightly over the Dea- 
con's head. 

Mrs. Ransom's intelligent face glowed 


| with pleasure as she listened to the delin- 


eation of her husband's character. It was 
all so strange, so wonderful, so true! 

“You should never rely on your own 
judgment in any matter involving consid- 
erable sums of money,” the examiner 
said among other things. 

* You can not reason from cause to ef- 
fect. After a bargain is effected, or a 
calculation made, no one can be more ex- 
cellent than yourself in working out the 
details. I can see, he went on, without 
even touching your wife's head, that she 
possesses all the business talent of the 
firm. Not once in a thousand times 
would her judgment be at fault. She 
would make an excellent lawyer, and is a 
logician by nature. Your wife is a judge 
of character. You will never know an 
honest man from a thief, till you find out 
by experience. Your wife is executive, 
and you are mechanical. She can save 
you money with her head. You can 
make her money with your hands. Your 
wife is too finely organized, too keenly 
intuitive and intellectual to be used as a 
domestic dromedary. I can see too that 
her nerves are unstrung from overwork 
and a certain lack of appreciation which 
is harder for her to bear than sickness or 
poverty. Her mission is not with pots 
and kettles, washing or scrubbing. She 
will live to be a blessing to her family 
and community, with half a chance for 
the peaceful and natural development of 
her faculties, but hard work and monot- 
ony will use her up in a short time.” 

In this way the stranger proceeded for 
a considerable time. The Deacon was 
dumfounded. 

“Well, I'll be switched,” he said, if 
this don’t beat the Dutch! My wife the 
best man of the two! St. Paul ought to 
drop in now, hadn't he, Caroline?” 

“Take your wife's advice, if you want to 
make money," the stranger responded, 
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“and she'll obey you enough in other | lars were realized from the west past- 


things to suit even St. Paul.” 

“Well!” the Deacon exclaimed, “ this 
is fortune-telling, and nothing else!” 

To make a long story short, Amasa 
Steele didn't get the land, and the rail- 
road was built, and thousands of dol- 


ures, 

The Deacon took the phrenological les- 
son to heart, and Mrs. Ransom has been 
able to develop and use the faculties she 
possessed and is of course a healthier and 
a happier woman. ELEANOR KIRK. 


KING LOOKA'S SAYINGS. 


Turx& not tho thoughts of evil: every one 
Who evil thinks, has guilt for evil done. 

The mind alone has evil: things of sense 

Are helpless things, unable for offence. 

Keep tby mind upward : only can you know 
The things below you when you walk below. 
For evil is of earth and ne’er ascends 

To mix with good, and good to heaven tends. 
Keep wisdom's counsel only: be who gives 
His mind to prattlers, trusts his purse to thieves. 
Have courage ever near thee: he who halts 
Waits unprepar'd for folly'a wild assaults, 
Keep pure thy speech: for once a person lends 


Be ever constant: water wears the rock, 

Not by the sudden gush, but constant drop. 
Be watchful ever: they who stand and gape 
Let eoons and opportunities escape. 

Take not too much advice: you may have read 
Who calls most doctors, is the soonest dead. 
Be not importaut: ere you cam: below 

The laws of nature ran as they do now. 

Have much furbearance : you ean never know 
What other people overlook in you. 

Be meek and reverent: think not God, to do 
His labor better, should consult with you. 
Read much and slow: all due attention give, 


His house to knaves, next time they bring their, For years of pouring can not fill a sieve. 


friends. 
Don't hurry nature, she will bear no press; 
For weeks it takes a goose to hatch, no less. 


A GREAT MAN'S AVOWAL.— It was on a 


. "n i 
recent occasion when in the presence of a 


large company of scientists, Victor Hugo 
uttered the following: What is it to 
die, ifit is not to live forever? Those 
millions of worlds above which call us 
by their radiant symphony, bear me wit- 
ness. And beyond those millions of 
worlds, what is there? The infinite—al- 
ways the infinite. If I pronounce the 
name of God, I bring a smile to some of 
you who do not believe in God. Why do 
they not believe in God? Because they 
believe only in the vital forces of nature. 
But what is nature? Without God 'tis 
but a grain of sand. This is like looking 
at the small side of things because the 
great side dazzles us too much. But I 
believe in the great side, What is the 
earth? A cradle anda tomb. And even 
as the cradle has its beginning, so the 
tomb has its dawning for the dead; it is 
a door closed, indeed, to the world, but 
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Tell truth : for when to lying you give way, 
The devil has a favorite harp to play. 
KARL KARLINGTON 


opening upon worlds of which we may 
now have only a far-distant glimpse. 
Messieurs, believe if you will that I shall 
be buried to-morrow or in ten years to 
come. I feel within me the assurance 
that the tomb will not hold me prisoner ; 
I feel that your six feet of earth will not 
be able to make night where I am lying ; 
your earth-worms may devour all that is 
perishable in my frame, but that some- 
thing which is the life of my brains, the 
life of my eyes, the life of my ears, my 
forehead, and my lips, can be betrayed 
by no power upon earth. Messicurs sa- 
vants, let us live if you will by the visi- 
ble and positive, but let us also live by 
the invisible. I shall soon pass away; 
believe the words of a man who has 
knocked his forehead against everything. 
Science will make wondrous terrestrial 
discoveries; but it will be wrongly di- 
rected if not dominated by a radiant 
ideal." 
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Wititam Cotten Bryant at Forty. 
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AMERICAN POETS, No. 4. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT AND HIS POETRY. 


ji hs: present generation recalls our 
poet only as the profusion of card 
photographs and crayon portraits repre- 
sent him—aged and leonine. It is fairer 
to turn to representations made during 
his prime, unidealized and undramatized 
by pose, costume, and beardliness; when 
his crown held its natural covering, and 
one might say with certainty that lips, 
chin and cheeks were parts of his coun- 
tenance. Indeed, Bryant's personality 
was by no means imposing. Had he been 
tonsorially trimmed and fashioned in the 
conventional manner, we doubt whether 
a Spurzheim or Lavater, by external indi- 
cations, would have singled him out from 
the many as a man of much more than 
average endowment. In the N. Y. Mir- 
ror for September, 1837, may be found an 


engraving, copied from a painting by In- 
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man, which was, confessedly, a good like- 
ness. Here our author looks less a poet 
than a practical person—one who might 
be taken for a barrister or office-holder. 
This representation does not belie his 
character. Anarticle published in Buck- 
ingham's Mew England Magazine (not 
The New Englander) for November, 1831, 
says: " He is a man rather under middle 
size, with bright blue eyes and an ample 
forehead, but not very distinguished 
either in face or person.” 

The earliest London copy of his verses 
bears on its title-page: “ Poems by Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, an American. Edited 
by Washington Irving. Published by 
Andrews, London, 1832." “An Ameri- 
can” comes in rather strangely. There 
was not much “editing” done beyond 
the title-page. In a printed note, Irving 
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dedicated the volume to Samuel Rogers, 
the poet. The names of Irving and Ro- 
gers drew toward it some attention, and 
gave it notoriety. But the prominent 
houses (Longman's, Murray's, etc.) re- 
fused to issue the volume, and it was put 
into the hands of an obscure publisher. 
Professor Wilson, in Blackwood’s Maga- 
sine for April, 1832, said, quoting these 
lines from The Forest Hymn: 
$ . s; “no silks 


Rustle, nor jewels shine, nor envious eyes 
Encounter, ete.” 


“Such sarcastic suggestions jar and 
grate, and it would please us much if they 
were omitted.” And they were omitted 
in later editions. In e same publication 
for September, 1834, these remarks were 
made by another hand: “ Mr. B.'s poetry 
has found its way piecemeal into En- 
gland; and having met with a little of 
our newspaper-praise, which has been re- 
peated with great emphasis in America, 
is now set up for a poet of extraordinary 
promise. Mr. B. is not, nor ever will be 
a great poet. He wants fire; he wants 
the very rashness of a poet; the prodi- 
gality and fervor of. those who are over- 
flowing with inspiration." 

The Foreign Quarterly Review for Au- 
gust, 1832, said: "Quiet propriety and 
freedom from extravagance characterize 
the poetry of Mr. B. The merit of his 
sentiments lies rather in their justness 
than in their novelty, etc. The short 
poem called ‘The Gladness of Nature,’ 
halts awkwardly : 

“t Artless one, though thou gazest now 
O'er the white blossom with earnest brow.’ " 

In subsequent editions these lines were 
eliminated. Bryant’s “Foster-mother,” 
the North American Review for April, 
1832, contained an extended and candid 
estimate of his early volume. Quoth the 
reviewer: “ Mr. B. is not a first-rate poet; 
his verse never makes the cheek glow 
and the veins tingle; he can not lay claim 
to fertility of invention; he communes 
with no others, only with himself. But 
no one ever observed external things 
more closely, or transferred his impres- 
sions to paper in more vivid colors.” 
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Our literary hedge-planters of former 
days took no cognizance of such criti- 
cism, and assumed that it must be prompt- 
ed by malice, or written in a spirit of 
detraction. Since the poet’s death these 
estimates have been published : “ There is 
not so much strength and massiveness in 
the volumes of Mr. B.’s maturity, as in 
the book of his youth,"—London Satur- 


day Review. 


Mr. B. scarcely claims a place higher 
than our minor poets. After 1858 he was 
induced by various friends to publish 
some more pieces of verse; but they are 
deservedly forgotten. London Times. 

“Asa poetic writer of the second order, 
Mr. B. will always command respect.”— 
London Academy. 

“His verses are wanting the highest 
quality of inspiration. They are timid 
and sonorous—a chaotic collection of im- 
ages and flabby verse. London Athe- 
naum. ‘ ; 

“ As a poet he could not be placed in 
the second rank. London Spectator. 

“Such supercilious London weeklies as 
the Atheneum and Spectator. Mr. Bryant 
the first citizen of our country."—NN. Y. 
Evening Post. 

“The dead master. Mr. Bryant's Land 
of Dreams is radiant throughout with 
imagination.“ —Scribner c Monthly. 

“ The foremost poet of our country.” — 
PARKE GODWIN. 

“This great poet."— RICHARD H. 
STODDARD. 

The truth usually lies between ex- 
tremes, We are agreed that Bryant was 
a poet; his apparent magnitude being 
dependent on the manner of critical 
measurement. Some believe that, in 
commercial parlance, he did a large busi- 
ness on a moderate capital. Be that as it 
may, this fact remains, that the Tkana- 
topsis of his boyhood raised expectations 
that were never fulfilled. In after years 
our poet kaleidoscoped this one inspira- 
tion, but to little advantage. 

As a rule, poets are disposed to con- 
dense their effusions, by weeding out 
feeble and diffuse passages. Mr. Bryant 
amplified and expanded his versions; 
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but in so doing he was unable to revive 
the original mood in which they were 
written. He had a torpid imagination, 
and as his ambition was to extend the 
one volume of his many years, the poet 
tampered with after-thought at the dicta- 
tion of prosaic judgment. 

Prefixed to the collection of 1846 were 
these remarks: 

“Perhaps it would have been well if 
the author had followed his original in- 
tention, which was to leave out of this 
edition, as unworthy of republication, 
several of the poems which made a part 
of his previous collections. He asks 
leave to plead the judgment of a literary 
friend, whose opinion in such matters he 
highly values, as his apology for having 
retained them.” Surely, some men are 
unfortunate in their friendships. Our 
author's stanzas would have given a bet- 
ter average had he been controlled by 
intuition, and stricken out these weaker 
versions. 

Let us say that Bryant’s verses are of a 
kind that zever tempted the music-com- 
poser; of a kind that no translator could 
make effective. A fair botanist and or- 
nithologist, a sagacious forester, a good 
landscape-painter, his workmanship is by 
no means perfect. We discover lines 
spun out with expletives, occasional false 
rhyme, and inverted metaphor. Nor is 
the language always euphonious, and the 
rhythmic accent made to fall where it be- 
longs. Again there are mannerisms: Ay 
stands for yes: indeed, strange to say, 
the latter word is unused in his vocabu- 
lary. Bee, squirrel, deer, she-wolf, and 
back-woods-hunter appear on over-many 
occasions; of murder, blood, and bones 
there are incessant repetitions. 

The poet’s life-history may bósummed 
up as follows: At the age of sixteen he 
entered Williams College, and attended 
the classes two terms, seven months in 
all. Thereafter he read law, and practiced 
as a country barrister for about ten years; 
edited a New York monthly magazine 
eighteen months; and finally became 
editor of a daily evening paper, with 
which he was connected until the end of 
his life. 
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Well might the methodical man-of- 
business venture on this confession : 


* I broke the spell that held me long, 
The dear, dear witchery of song, 
I said, the poet's idle lore 
Shall waste my prime of years no more, 
For Poetry, though heavenly born, 
Consorts with poverty and scorn.” 

Verily the Muses are jealous and ex- 
acting; and so they were with Bryant. 
As he grew older he became less a poet 
and more of a worldling. Says Horace 
Greeley : “ Wisely, kindly devised is that 
divine ordinance, ‘We can not serve 
God and Mammon.’ If poetry were the 
avenue to fortune and present favor, how 
could our earth upbear the number of 
her poets." Bryant’s laborious accumu- 
lations amounted to overa million dol- 
lars. He left no public bequests. 

The composition of about one hundred 
and seventy-five versions, mostly short 
ones, occupied the poet more than sixty- 
five years. His volume embraces of Son- 
nets seven, Church Hymns twelve, Patri- 
otic Lyrics nine, Lyrics of the Greek 
Revolution five, Indian Poems seven, 
Verses on Flowers nine, Rivers eight, 
Winds nine, Moon and Stars ten, Months 
and Seasons twenty. 

Says George William Curtis: “He 
who melodiously marked the solitary 
way of the water-fowl through the rosy 
depth of the glowing heaven, and on the 
lonely New England hills, 


* Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun," 


saw in the river and valley, in forest and 
ocean, only the solemn decoration of 
man's tomb." Yes, yes, we "smell the 
mold above the rose!” Of poems in 
which the leading thought is Death there 
are thirty-four; their very titles spread a 
grave-yard odor: “ A Sick-bed,” “ Con- 
sumption,” “Monument Mountain,” 
“ Knight’s Epitaph,” No Man knoweth 
his Sepulchre,” * Disinterred Warrior,” 
“Tree Burial,” “ Burial of Love,” etc., 
etc. 

Griswold says in his “ Poets and Poetry 
of America”: “The melodious flow of 
Mr. B.’s verse, and the vigor and com- 
pactness of his language, prove him a 
perfect master.” Such has been the pre- 
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vailing opinion of his countrymen. Let 
us test the force of this statement, as ap- 
plied to his various poems: 

“THE AGES."—Has more scope and 
variety than any other of Bryant's pieces, 
Form and spirit are derived from Byron’s 
“Childe Harold.” The twenty-eighth 
and twenty-ninth stanzas are particularly 
elaborated. The stanza beginning: 

“Peace to the just man’s memory, 
etc," is well wrought, but more eupho- 
nious than striking. 

“The best college poem ever written. 
The twentieth stanza is a master-piece of 
quiet sarcasm.” —AzcAard H. Stoddard. 

“ THANATOPSIS.” — Richard A. Dana 
gave this account of what he remember- 
ed of its first publication: 

“While assisting E. T. Channing in 
the North American Review (1817) he 
read to me ‘Thanatopsis,’ which had 
just been sent to the Review: I broke 
out saying, ‘That was never written on 
this side of the water.“ The introduc- 
tory and closing lines were added in 
1821, and some change made in the pas- 
sage which speaks of the “ocean.” It 
has undergone other alterations and ex- 
tension. The old reading: 

Take the wings of morning and she Barcan deserts 
pierce," 
has more nerve than its modernized sub- 
stitute. 

A noble composition; its close is par- 
ticularly grand and effective. 

“THE YELLOW VIOLET.” — Neatly 
rendered, popular, and often quoted. 
Six stanzas complete the subject: the 
last two, didactic ones, are superfluous. 
Mr. John Burroughs says, “The author 
is at fault in his botany; the yellow violet 
has no perfume; neither do the hands 
of spring frst plant it in the watery 
mould.” 

“To A WATERFOWL.” — Unique, ex- 
alted, artistic. Bryant has done nothing 
better. Some prefer Owen Meredith's 
poem on the same subject, entitled “A 
Bird at Sunset”; but Bryant’s is the 
original version, The story runs that one 
evening he saw a wild duck flying across 
a sky of marvelous beauty, and a picture 
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of Divine Providence was revealed to 
him. Southey's poem, the “Ebb-Tide,” 
probably suggested the form of the 
stanza. 

“Hymn TO DEATH.”—Written in 1825. 
Bayard Taylor says, “This piece has 
stronger and loftier strains than the 
*Thanatopsis. Some of its periods are 
noble and highly imaginative ; and had 
the work been made more compact and 
uniform, it must have rated second to 
none of our author's achievements." The 
passages beginning : 

* Who are thine accusers? — who?" 
and "Raise thou the Hymn to Death," 
are excellent of their kind. Here and 
there may be noticed unevenness of exe- 
cution, broken imagery and prosy duplifi- 
cation, showing it was put together dur- 
ing different moods and at sittings remote 
from each other. 

“THE OLD MaN's FUNERAL” has a 
prosy title. We fail to appreciate the 
propriety of : 

„Ve sigh not when fhe sun, his course fulfilled, 
His glorious course, rejoicing earth and sky, 
In the soft evening, when the winds are stilled, 
Sinks where his islands of refreshment lie. 

Poe speaks of this passage with com- 
mendation. To us the simile appears 
far-fetched and awkward. Further on we 
are told: 


“ Cheerful Ae gave his being uf, and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent ;" 


which is unusual language in poetry. 
Again we have: 


** Nor can I deem that nature did him wrong, 
Softly to disengage the vital cord"; 


which is said more in the manner of a 
lecture on obstetrics than in the lan- 
guage of a poet. The ninth stanza is 
disfigured by falsely rhyming Azs with 
misertes. 

“AN INDIAN STORY.” — During the 
narrative the Indian enters his cabin. 
His squaw is missing. Then he calls—but 
he only hears on the flower the hum of the 
laden bee. Laden is expletive. We sub- 
mit that the excited tomahawker, under 
the circumstances, had no leisure to ob- 
serve the “flower,” nor bother with the 
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“bee”; he was a better man of business. 
In the thirteenth stanza we read: 


And the grape is black on the cabin side," etc. 


It is difficult to realize which is the 
grapes “cabin side "—whether it be lar- 
board or starboard, and why it should be 
black on the one side only. The closing 
line that tells of “ Maquon, the fond and 
the brave," is not sufficiently copper- 
colored, and recalls memories of “Alonzo 
the Brave and the fair Imogene.” In the 
fourth stanza wa/ks is badly rhymed with 
rocks. : 

"AN INDIAN AT THE BURIAL PLACE 
OF HIS FATHERS.”—In the eighth stanza 
itis said : 

And there, in the loose sand, is thrown 

Of his large arm the mouldering bone," 


which is non-poetic, and reminds of the 
shambles. We also, further on, read 
about “crushed tribes," which is less in- 
telligible than “ crushed ” sugar or grapes. 
As an Indian version this is tame and 
conventional. We notice that forth is 
falsely rhymed with earth, and flowed 
with wood. 

“Sonc. DOST THOU IDLY ASK.” — 
Here the author for once escapes from 
his somber self, and “capers nimbly ina 
lady’s chamber.” We learn that: 


“ Maidens’ hearts are always soft.” 


What do our fair readers say to that? 
Further on some lover is advised to 
„Woo her, etc., 
When on rills that $5/7/y gush 
Stars are so/t/y winking.” 


All this is “soft” and bright and 
cheery, coming from the grave author of 
“Thanatopsis.” At the close—shades of 
dentists and wig-makers defend us! Her 
lover is told to 


„Warn her, ere her bloom is past, 
To secure her lover.” 


“ MONUMENT MOUNTAIN."—Some pas- 
sages are only lined prose, and dull at 
that. The nine-worded climax and clos- 
ing lines are awkwardly rendered, and 
the entire more or less disfigured by un- 
meaning adjectives, used as line-extend- 
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ers—such as: old world, old cliff, old 
woods, Auge pillars, Auge gray walls, cheer- 
Jul smile, cheerful voices, etc. “ Stern 
and stately blank verse. No other man 
in America was equal to have written it.” 
—RICHARD H. STODDARD. 

"THE MURDERED TRAVELER.” — 
"Phoebus, what a name!" We notice 
strength in the title, but none in the 
poem. The line, 


They little knew who loved him so,” 


ends with an inferior word and expletive. 
The statement, in the sixth stanza, that 
the wolf and wild-cat *'dined on his re- 
mains," is burlesque. The North Ameri- 
can Review said “picturesque, affecting 
and solemn." Emerson has reprinted this 
piece in his “ Parnassus.” 

I can not forget with what fervid De- 
votion " is in the metre of Woodworth's 
“ Old Oaken Bucket.” Such lines as: 

“I can not forget with what fervid de- 
votion ;" and “ When o'er me descended 
the spirit of song ;" and “ No longer sour 
pure rural worshiper now," and “Ye 
shrink from the signet of care on my 
brow,” are unlike Bryant, and sound as if 
Tom Moore had written them. 

"HYMN TO THE NORTH STAR."—In 
the third stanza that reads: 


And thou dost see them rise, 
Star of the Pole! and thou dost see them set," 


it seems to us the author’s astronomy 
is at fault. Terrestrial observers confess 
to the rising and setting of parts of the 
firmament; but it may be questioned 
whether the same earthly effects obtain 
within the pale of the Polar Star. This 
is an exalted poem, conceived and fash- 
ioned in our author's best manner. In 
the fifth stanza lost is badly rhymed with 
coast. 

“SONG OF THE STARS."—The meter is 
not happily chosen, but the composition 
is imaginative and praiseworthy. The 
stanzas beginning : “Away, away, through 
the wide, wide sky," etc.; and “Look, 
look, through our glittering ranks afar," 
etc.; and “And see where the brighter 
day-beams pour," etc, are very pictur- 
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esque, James C. Percival preferred this 


to any other of Bryant’s poems. 
"A FOREST HYMN" 


boyhood. It is interlarded with expletive 


adjectives, by which the lines are extend- 
ed to rhythmic dimensions; such as: 
beautiful youth, beautiful form, beautiful 


order, green tree-tops, green leaves, 


mighty forest, mighty oaks, old trunks, old 
world, darky trees, great miracle, great 


deep, etc. As if it were not well under- 
stood that leaves are green, trees barky, 
forests mighty, and the world old. Time 
was when “A Forest Hymn” was by 
many a reviewer declared superior to 
“ Thanatopsis.” 

“ JUNE."—Poe chose it for a favorite. 
British reviewers admitted its merit. It 
is memorable as the swain's song of the 
author. Few of his pieces have been 
wrought with equal unity and complete- 
ness, Let us say, however, that June, the 


month of roses, should be a harbinger of 


cheer and gladness. But the “Old Man 
of the Mountain” was so firmly seated 
on Bryant’s shoulders that he could never 
get rid of him. 

“To a MosquiTo” should be expung- 
ed from the author's collection. The 
jokes are in the vein of Halleck, but less 
spontaneous and refined ; some create a 
sense of disgust. Is it not diverting to 
hear the comfortably-housed author jin- 
gle his well-lined purse and “ gravely" 
sing of poesy: 


the pale-eyed sisters in my cell, 
Thy old acquaintance song and famine dwell.” 
To afford a taste of Bryant’s witticism 
let us quote a stanza: 
Try some plump alderman, and suck the blood 
Enriched by generous wine and costly meat; 
On well-filled skins, sleek as thy native mud, 
Fix thy light pump and press thy freckled feet, 
Go to the men for whom, in ocean’s halls, 
The oyster breeds, and the green turtle sprawls.” 


For the favorite: “DEATH OF THE 
FLOWERS,” we could have desired a less 
forbidding title: the departure of flowers 
ts more an act of fading than dying. 
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is a fainter 
* Thanatopsis," neither as compact, di- 
rect nor eloquent as the version of his 


Graceful, pathetic, melodious; the poem 
would be complete in the first, second, 
and fourth stanzas. The third, with its 
list of floral varieties, is gratuitous; and 
the last one does not harmonize with the 
others. l 


“A MEDITATION ON RHODE-ISLAND 
CoaL ” is local, and jocose after a fashion. 
In the seventh stanza we are told that 
Rhode Island sends 


"o. . the treasures of its womb across the sea, 
To warm a poet's room, and 507 it's tea"; 


a combination of disagreeable and in- 
congruous imagery. Throughout there 
are false rhymes too numerous to men- 
tion, which attest that most of Bryant's 
comedy was achieved under mental tribu- 
lation. 

"THE Past” has noble passages. It 
would have been stronger if the eighth, 
eleventh, twelfth, and fourteenth stanzas 
had been omitted. Poe justly says of 
the passage: 

4 And glorious ages gone 
Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb"; 


. . . 


“ The ‘womb,’ in any just imagery, should 
be spoken of with a view to things future, 
and not with a view to things past. “The 
Past,” as an allegorical personification, is 
here confounded with Death. 

“THE PRAIRIES,” — (Knickerbocker 
Mag., Dec., 1833,) is, in style, “ Thana- 
topsian,” but highly mannered and rather 
tedious.  The' opening line formerly 
stood: “These are the garden-deserts,” 
which, at the suggestion of an English 
reviewer, was altered to read more cor- 
rectly: “These are the gardens of the 
desert.” The statement that 

The beaver builds, etc., 

On waters whose blue surface ne'er gave back 
The white man's face, etc., 
He rears his little Venice," 


is slightly incongruous; and the state- 
ment that the bee is 


“A more adventurous colonist than man, 
With whom ke came across the deep,” 


may be disputed. Sown broadcast we 
have a crop of expletive adjectives. 
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In “Love AND FOLLY,” a translation, | and casts no poetic seedlings. It is claim- 


the second stanza reads: 

“But folly vowed to do it then, 

And struck kim o'er the orbs of sight,” 

A fanciful way of rendering the com- 
mon Saxon equivalent. 

"CAUTERSKILL FALLS,” (N. Y. Mir- 
ror, 11th June, 1836) was prompted by 
memories of *Rip Van Winkle" The 
story has no real connection with the 
locality. The fifth stanza is & recent in- 
terpolation. We do not understand the 
meaning of : 

And furry gauntlets the carbine rear.“ 


Hands may rear carbines; but gauntlets 
rearing carbines—never ! 

"THE STRANGE LADY.“ — (V. Y. Mir- 
ror, I4th of May, 1836) Once more, 
under cover of balladry, Bryant attempts 
to escape from his somber self. To trans- 
plant traditions derived from medieval 
history to the wilds of North America, is 
extra-hazardous. The author's wood- 
nymph is certainly not "native and to 
the manor born." Moreover the touch 
of Robin Hood, where the “ Strange 
Lady" beslreus the bow and converses 
with the hunter about the Greenwood 
Tree is extraordinary. The expression 
“night should overtake thy feet can not 
be admired. With equal propriety might 
night “overtake” our hands or head. 
Night, usually, overtakes us entire. As 
a climax we have Bryant's customary 
thunder-storm. 

“A PRESENTIMEN T.“ (V. Y. Mirror, 
16th of April, 1837.) Subject and form 
were evidently prompted by Goethe's 
„Erl-King.“ So directly imitative an ex- 
periment should have been canceled. 
The father's twice-repeated admonition, 
“hush, child,” hardly falls within the dig- 
nity of the language of poetry. The 
climax, instead of being a surprise, is 
again that same impotent thunder-storm. 

“PLANTING OF THE APPLE TREE."— 
(Atlantic Monthly, January,1864.) Here 
we find little of interest, and nothing akin 
to poetry. This pomological orchard- 
tenant is neither fruity nor juicy; it 
yields only the flavor of dried apples, 
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ed that Halleck admired this composi- 
tion. ES 

" ROBERT OF LINCOLN " is deservedly 
popular. The title has a somewhat af- 
fected sound. Lowell better names his 
poem, ‘“ Bob-o-Link.” We wish our 
author had written more of such dainty 
and sprightly verses. 

“THE HOMERIC TRANSLATIONS,”—It 
may be said that they are fairly well 
done, and conveniently add to the dimen- 
sions of Bryant's volume. But the transla- 
tor was not sufficiently worshipful of lium 
and Troy to sit at the feet of the grand 
old Pagan. We copy this passage from 
his introductory remarks : 

“It has always seemed to me that 
Cowper's version had very great defects. 
Almost every sentence is stiffened by 
some clumsy inversion; stately phrases 
are used when simpler ones were at hand, 
and would have rendered the meaning of 
the original better. The entire version 
has the appearance of being hammered 
out with great labor, and as a whole it is 
cold and constrained; s-arce anything 
seems spontaneous." This is outspoken 
and critical. The London Atheneum 
remarks: “B.'s translations seem less 
laboriously rounded and ornate, but more 
forceful and vigorous than Lord Derby's”; 
while the London Times asserts: “ B.'s 
performance fell flat on the ears of an 
educated audience, after the efforts of 
Lord Derby in the same direction.” 

“A LIFE TIME” is comprised in thirty- 
Seven stanzas, in the manner of Heine. 
It opens thus: 

“I sit in the early twilight, 
And through the gathering shade 
I look on the fields around me 
Where yet a child I played." 


The biblical allusions are commonplace 
and unsuggestive. Bayard Taylor says 
this piece is “distinguished for purity of 
diction, balance and harmony of rhythm, 
variety of movement and native poetic 
instinct." 

"THE POET” contains some wise say- 
ings. But when the writer recommends 
the versifier to 
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ae summon bach the original glow and | 


wend 
The strain with rapture that with fire was 


penned," 
we protest that this proceeding is not a 
matter of volition; the poetaster may so 
strive, but the poet can never accomplish 
the task, little as artist could retouch his 
canvas after the colors are dried. 
Scattered among the magazines may 
be found some experimental versions 
that have not been republished. Gra- 
ams Magazine for 1845 contains “The 
Saw-Mill,” a translation from the Ger- 
man of Körner; Godey's Lady's Book for 
1844 has * Stanzas from Goethe," a trans- 
lation from the German, and the volume 
for December of 1849 contains A Polish 
Winter Scene," translated from the Ger- 
man of Pfizer. The “Stanzas from 
Goethe " are an inferior rendering of that 
author's Ich denke dein. This Saw-Mill" 
had special attraction for the translator. 
Two stanzas will show its character. The 
tree speaks: 


Oh thou who wanderest hither, 
A timely guest thou art ! 
For thee this cruel engine 
Is passing through my heart. 


“ When soon, in earth's still bosom, 
Thy hours of rest begin, 
This wood shall form the chamber 
Whose walls shall close thee in.” 


In the Mew York Mirror of July 6th, 
1833, may be found a long and elaborate 
poem, entitled “The Robber,” which has 
been discarded by its author. We copy 
a few verses, with the remark that, z» 
some respects, it stands for one of his best 
productions: 


“t Beside a lonely mountain path, 

Within a mossy wood 

That crowned the wild wind-beaten cliffs, 
A lurking robber stood. 

His foreign garb, his gloomy eye, 
His cheek of swarthy stain, 

Bespoke him one who might have been 
A pirate on the main, 

Or bandit on the far-off hills 
Of Cuba or of Spain. 


** His ready pistol in his hand, 
A shadowing bough he raised, 


> 
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Glared forth, as crouching tiger glares, 
And muttered as he gazed— 

Sure he must sleep upon his steed— 
I deemed the laggard near; 

I'll give him, for the gold he wears, 
A sounder slumber here ; 

His charger, when I press his flank, 
Shall leap like mountain deer.’ 


t "T were vain to ask what fearful thought 

Convulsed kis brow with pain: 

The dead talk not,’ he said at /ength, 
And turned to watch again. 

Skyward he looked—a lurid cloud 
Hung low and blackened there ; 

And through its skirts the sunshine came, 
A strange, malignant glare. 

His ample chest drew in, with toit, 
The hot and stifling air. 


“ His ear has caught a distant sound — 

But not the tramp of steed— 

A roar as of a torrent stream, 
Swol'n into sudden speed. 

The gathered vapors in the west, 
Before a rushing blast, 

Like living monsters of the air, 
Black, serpent-like and vast, 

Writhe, roll, and sweeping o'er the sun, 
A frightful shadow cast.” 


The climax, again, is that inevitable 
thunder-storm ! 

This forgotten version is reprinted in 
the V. Y. Mirror of April 6th, 1833: 


SPRING. 


„ "Tis sweet, in the green spring, 
'To gaze upon the waking fields around ; 
Birds in the thicket sing, 
Winds whisper, waters prattle from the ground ; 
A thousand odors rise, 
Breathed up from blossoms of a thousand dyes. 


tt Shadowy and close and coo/, 
The pine and poplar keep their quiet nook ; 
Forever fresh and fus 
Shines at their feet the thirst-inviting brook ; 
And the soft herbage seems 
Spread for a place of banquet and of dreams. 


„Thou who alone art fair, 
And whom alone I love not far away, 
Unless thy smile be there, 
It makes me sad to see the earth so gay ; 
I care not if the train 
Of leaves, and flowers and zephyrs go again." 


And where is the woman that would not 
call this “a very nice poem"? 

Here we close, without entering into 
any examination of the latest of the 
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“Later Poems.” Nothing novel or strik- 
ing can be found among them. We have 
chosen to be critical and exacting with 
an author who, we can not help thinking, 
was greatly overrated during his life- 
time. 

They that prefer to exult in the old- 
fashioned, unqualified Knickerbocker 
praise of Bryant kac find in AS n mono- 
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graph of Mr. A. J. Symington, recently 
published, all that can be desired. In 
our humble opinion Bryant has written 
some weak, faulty repetitions, and in- 
different poetry. But his “June,” 
“ Waterfowl,” and “Bob-o-Link”; his 
“Hymn to the North Star," and“ Than- 
atopsis " are a boon to literature, 
WILLIAM WEIDEMEYER. 


(See 4 
un 
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GETTING USED TO IT. 


AUS a certain quantity of arsenic to 
your horse's dinner to-day, and he 
will die from its effects. The amount 
necessary to accomplish this result is 
quite small, and so arsenic is universally 
known as a poison. Certain other sub- 
stances are of a “ poisonous nature," but 
are not as deadly, except the dose be 
largely increased; but if thus increased, 
will act, perhaps, quite as promptly as 
the arsenic, or the strychnine,-or the 
prussic acid; and I will, later on, men- 
tion some of these. Referring again to 
the effect of arsenic, if you zzz fine 
enough—dredging the least trace of this 
beautiful, white, sweet substance upon 
the animal's grain, and continue to do so 
daily, gradually increasing the amount— 
you can so accustom his organization to 
its use that he will swallow even a larger 
quantity than that which we first sup- 
posed, and not only live, but appear to 
thrive on it! This may be styled, “ get- 
ting used to it! -an expression often 
heard in relation to very many substances 
which human beings permit themselves 
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to indulge in, but which they would not, 
upon any consideration (at least this 
could be said of most persons), place be- 
fore their domestic animals or household 
pets. An Austrian stage-driver habit- 
ually “sweetened” the grain fed to his 
horses with the poison first mentioned, 
and it had the remarkable effect of 
making them fat, sleek, and glossy, and 
“spirited ” also; but such horses /zve on 
an average only about three or four years 
after “getting used" to this seasoning. 
They either die of some “acute disease,” 
or begin to emaciate and decline past all 
service, Arsenic, strychnine, and many 
other poisons are administered as“ medi- 
cine“ by drug doctors, and their patients 
often “improve” through the use of these 
substances. Sick people do not a/ways 
improve as much as the horses first men- 
tioned, for their“ family physician " dare 
not keep on increasing their prescription ; 
it has to be increased to some extent, or 
it soon loses its effect; but the az» is 
to stop short of large doses of any one 
poison, and * try" a new one, or several 
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new ones, perhaps; forthe law at present 
gives them the right (the laws are made 
by a drug-swallowing people; even the 
drug-prescribing class, it must be con- 
fessed, also take their own pills, at least 
many of them do)—the law gives us the 
right to deal out deadly poisons to men, 
women, and children who are already suf- 
fering from poisons generated within their 
own organisms or introduced through un- 
natural habits, and which might readily 
be eliminated by the adoption of natural 
habits; but, instead, they call the poison- 
monger and swallow more. Well, as be- 
fore remarked, they get used to drugs: 
some are eternally “cured” in less time 
than the average medicated life of the 
Austrian horses—their original disease 
and the drug do the business for them; 
others go on, alternately improving and 
declining, for several years, dying at last 
prematurely ; others are fortunate enough 
to “outgrow” their ailments, so as not 
to “need” medicine; others—a few, here 
and there one—outgrow the accursed su- 


perstition of medication, having learned 


how to “run the machine” with the least 
possible friction, and, so, live out their 
allotted time e balance of it in ease 
and comfort; that is, if they were fortu- 
nate enough to begin in season, before 
organically or hopelessly diseased. It is 
quite safe for one (sick or well) to degin 
to-day, even if the only “beginning” he 
knows how to make is to stop medicat- 
ing—short off (he can apply to hygienic 
physicians for advice, which is cheaper 
than medicine)—not taper off, for this is, 
in spite of appearances to the contrary, 
about like withdrawing a drowning man 
from the water gradually, when he is 
head down! The danger of his boots 
coming off in your hand is less than that 
of suffocation from a slow pull; besides, 
you save his boot anyway, which is more 
than can with safety be predicted of the 
patient who leaves off drugging by de- 
grees. How many persons we sce who are 
getting used to substances which (in the 
“doses” usually taken) are much less 
injurious than drugs and medicines: Beer, 
wine, and all spirituous liquors, and vari- 
ous other stimulating drinks, as coffee and 
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tea, which may be said to work more phy- 
sical injury than ardent spirits, because 
their use is not confined to men chiefly, 
but prevails almost universally among 
women, and our growing youth of both 
sexes. They are by all acknowledged to 
be stimulating, though not usually re- 
garded as intoxicating—are not, in fact, in 
the ordinary sense of the term. But, let 
us inquire, what does any stimulant do— 
speaking of beverages, such as almost 
universally appear on our tables—or of 
tobacco, for example, which a man “gets 
used to” until he has to have it to “ nerve 
him up"? And let me remark that the 
drinks referred to may be made sufficient- 
lystrong to speedily paralyze the muscular 
system, and produce coma and death ; and 
this, too, without drinking a very large 
quantity; while a single cup, “pretty 
strong " (or, of tobacco, an ordinary quid 
chewed for the space of five minutes), 
will violently purge one who is un- 
accustomed to its use. But, getting 
used to any or all of these substances 
they may be used constantly and freely, 
and, in rare instances, without apparent 
harm. But we are accustomed to con- 
sider the living only; who shall count 
the dead, who in imitating the habits of 
their parents (who “knew it never hurt 
tem) died prematurely; and this too, 
in great measure, because of the use of 
these questionable articles by those very 
parents who, £Aemselves, seemed to get no 
harm? We have not yet answered the 
question, as to what a stimulant does ? 
Well, it makes the heart beat faster, for 
one thing. But what of that? The heart 
"gets used" to it, and may well say, “I 
can stand this as long as you can "—yes, 
just as long as the man can: just about 
so many beats and its work is ended for- 
ever! But why does it make the heart 
beat more rapidly? Simply because it is 
an unnatural and unwholesome, a poison- 
ous thing, and the entire organism exerts 
itself to thrust it out; and so long as it 
accomplishes this fairly, so as to prevent 
its accumulation beyond bounds,* the ma- 


* The time comes when it must suffer from this cause ; 
or from the accumulation of what should be cast out by 
the various excretories—if not fhe poison itself. waste 
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chine runs along satisfactorily, but at an 
unnatural, and therefore a wearing speed. 
Every machine built by man has a normal 
maximum speed, so to say, beyond which 
the works are racked and tend to over- 
rapid impairment; the human mechan- 
ism, likewise—each one—has its natural 
gait—the safe, best rate for it to run, 
Stimulated by the faith, hope, and courage 
which arise from good health, it will do its 
life-work better than by getting used to 
any sort of artificial stimulation. But 
suppose we give a mere hint of the 
operation of this principle of getting used 
to an evil, in the line of morals? It isn't 
a very great step, either, from the ques- 
tion of physical to that of moral health. 
No sound mind except in a sound body; 
and this gives few, if any, absolutely sound 
minds. The rars is the mind-machine— 
a part of the unsound body, so far as it is 
unsound—and if the machine is defective, 
how shall it do perfect work? “A tooth- 
ache will bias the temper, the judgment, 


matters which, retained, become poison. The excre- 
tory system keeps the body clas; any very general 
failure in this direction is certain death, The excre- 
tories, impelled by the entire vital organism, may be 
calculated to do all necessary work for a given person, 
for seventy years ; but plicd with an immense amount of 
extra labor, they wear out at fifty; another person, 
“wound up" for fifty years, dies at thirty, another at 
ton, another at five, and so on—depending upon the in- 
heritance and the degree of abuse. 
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even the morals of a man, as surely as a 
slight fissure will mar the music of a flute," 
says Dr. Oswald, author of * Physical Edu- 
cation.” A pure-minded boy or girl is 
shocked—aéashed--at hearing an oath, or 
a vulgar expression; but many such get 
used to it. My God! how many become 
so familiar with sin that they fancy fora 
time that it agrees with them! that hap- 
piness, the summum bonum of earthly ex- 
istence, has come to them through sin! 
Alas, they have made a fatal mistake, 
from any point of view; they have not 
found happiness, but s¢smu/ation to the 
point of a sort of intoxication, with the 
ebb and flow of the tide; and with each 
receding tide the oftener and stronger 
and worse the potion necessary to “keep 
up the spirits,” until at last the final re- 
action comes — surely comes — when no 
increase of the dose can avail. However, 
it is never too late to mend. Utter re- 
nunciation of evil ways, and a better, 
purer life, is possible for all. But in de- 
fault of this, the deep, dark gloom of de- 
cline settles down about them ; disease— 
physical, mental, moral— fastens upon 
them, and only the oblivion of the grave 
can give them peace.* 


* By Dr. C. E. Pace, author of ** How to Feed the 
Baby," " Natural! Cure of Consumption, Dyspepsia, 
Bright's Disease, Rheumatism, etc., etc.,“ (in press). 


A DUTCH LADY-DOCTOR. 
CHILD AND STUDENT. 


URING my stay in England, 1 was 
several times invited to write a pa- 
per on some of my countrymen, and I 


means. The young doctor had to live 
on what he earned by his profession, 
which, at first, was not considerable; but 


have taken occasion since to discuss four | as he was very industrious, his income in- 


or five of them, all literary celebrities on 
our native soil. Now, however, my choice 


creased little by little every year. His 
family, however, kept also increasing, 


falls on a person moving in a different | and at last he was the happy father of six 


sphere: Miss Aletta Henriette Jacobs, 
the first Dutch lady-doctor. 

To Sappemür, a small countrified town 
in the north-eastern part of Holland, 
came to live twosccre and odd years ago, 
a young medical man named Abraham 
Jacobs, married, but not blessed with 
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boys and five girls. 

Mrs. Jacobs took great care of the do- 
mestic education of her girls; she felt con- 
vinced that it is imperative on a woman, 
whatever may he her position, to be well 
up in every kind of domestic business. 
The father watched conscientiously over 
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the mental development of his children, 
and one of his principles was that to girls, 
no less than to boys, the opportunity 
should be given to gather sound knowl- 
edge. He imbued his girls with the con- 
viction, that neither knowledge nor labor 
dishonor a woman; on the contrary that 
these two will always be their most 
precious ornament. Three of his five 
daughters have proved how deeply they 
took their father’s advice to heart. The 
oldest of these three is at present the first 
and only female chemist in Holland; the 
youngest was the first lady who obtained 
the testimonials of teacher of mathe- 
matics and bookkeeping; of the other 
one, whose name appears at the head of 
this paper, I wish to give you a sketch. 

On the goth of February, 1854, the 
family of Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs was in- 
creased for the seventh time; a girl was 
born, who received the name of Aletta 
Henriette. The father rejoiced at the 
baby being a girl, as he thought the edu- 
cation of his daughters the greatest hap- 
piness of his life. 

Aletta was a thoroughly healthy and 
sprightly child. Very soon she manifest- 
ed an inclination only to obey when she 
understood the “why.” Mr. Jacobs appre- 
ciated that peculiarity and always explain- 
ed to her why he wanted her to do one 
thing and to abstain from another. Be- 
sides he proved himself to be a highly 
sensible man in every respect, and indul- 
gent in a good degree. Bodily punish- 
ments were unknown in this family, still 
the parents knew perfectly well how to 
maintain their authority. Their children 
loved them tenderly, but they respected 
them at the same time, and very rarely 
one ventured to disobey. What were the 
punishments inflicted on this flock? Half 
an hour earlier to bed and no “ good-night 
kissing," or, when the crime was con- 
sidercd very great, the little culprit had 
to stay at home next Sunday. 

Mrs. Jacobs required of her girls, the 
little ones as well as the large, that after 
tea-time, when her husband used to 
read aloud, they should occupy them- 
selves with some needlework, and though 
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there were some who disliked it, no one 
ever thought of wasting her time. Thus 
Aletta, as well as her sisters, acquired 
great dexterity in every kind of needle and 
fancy-work, and till.this day she can say 
that she never wore a hat or bonnet not 
trimmed by herself, while she has been 
mostly her own dressmaker. 

Mr. Jacobs took the greatest interest in 
the studies of his children, and when his 
wife sometimes complained of Aletta's 
domestic lacks, he used to answer: 
“Have a little patience because of her 
splendid school-reports." Nevertheless 
Mrs. Jacobs' complaints were well found- 
ed. For some domestic work Aletta 
had no adaptation at all, and especially for 
anything connected with the laundry, and 
the laundry is a quite complicated affair 
in Holland. Another occupation for which 
she could never get a liking, was the 
ordering and dusting of the breakíast- 
room. It happened more than once that 
Mrs. Jacobs entered the room, supposing 
breakfast prepared, but found Aletta with 
a book in her left and a duster in her right 
hand, so absorbed in reading that she did 
not even perceive her mother's entrance. 
Of course her mother grew angry with 
her! Aletta had another dislike: she 
detested to play the piano. She felt sure 
she had no talent for it, and thought the 
daily practicing a horrid waste of time. 
Her father trusted to her self-knowledge, 
and consented to her leaving off music. 
„Thus freed, Aletta took a book or talk- 
ed with her father, while he prepared 
some prescriptions, and very soon he be- 
gan to teach her Latin. She was but a 
tiny child when she accompanied her fath- 
er in visiting his patients. At first, as she 
declares herself, she did it chiefly for the 
dainties given to her by the farmers and 
peasants; soon after she delighted in 
bringing little presents to sick poor peo- 
ple, and finally the patients began to in- 
terest her. She put several questions to 
her father proving that the process of an 
illness interested her young mind. 

Do not fancy, however, that this child 
was precocious and perhaps never a child 
in the real sense of the word. The very 
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reverse, She was but a child, a mere 
child, at an age when her play-fellows 
had long since broken with all childish- 
ness. Shall I prove it? She had already 
turned sixteen, when one day she went to 
her father and said timidly, “ Daddy dear, 
I know very well that babies do not grow 
on a tree, but now I want you to tell me 
plainly where they come from?” Mr. 


between man and the lower creation— 
but let us not forestall events. 

Between the age of ten and twelve 
years Aletta complained repeatedly that 
she was not a boy, for then she could 
become anything, as she expressed herself. 
One evening a friend of Mr. Jacobs, a 
member of the school-board, called upon 
him, and seeing Aletta, who was just 


Jacobs, highly amused with this proof of 
simplicity, kissed his pet, and—held his 
tongue. Aletta could never explain to 
herself how it was, that this and other 
nursery-secrets remained so long mys- 
teries to her, who, living in the country, 
had every opportunity to and did accu- 
rately observe, the lives and doings of 
the animals. In those days, however, 
there was for her an immense distance 
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fourteen at that time, wished her to show 
him her exercise-books. Well aware that 
she need not be ashamed of them, she 
ran to fetch them. On receiving them 
back with warm praises for her work, she 
burst into tears and stammered in the 
midst of her sobs: “ What is the use; 
why am not I a boy, then I could become 
anything!" “ Dearest child,” he replied 
encouragingly, “why should you not 
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choose a profession?” She looked great- 
ly surprised at him and he continued: 
“ Dry your tears and become an assistant- 
chemist (apothekers-lurling). Assistant- 
chemist—it is true Aletta did not like the 
idea very much, but at all events it was 
something, and preferable in her eyes to 
schoolmistress or lady’s help, for she was 
well aware that her parents could not leave 
her much money and consequently she 
would have to provide for herself one day. 
Mr. Jacobs indeed spent his last penny on 
the education of his children. When he 
had a school-bill or some private lessons 
to pay for, he did it with the greatest 
pleasure, exclaiming: “Now I am mak- 
ing interest for my money!” 

Aletta began to prepare herself for the 
examination of assistant-chemist, and 
some time after went to her brother, a 
chemist at Arnheim. The result of her 
studies was that she passed the examina- 
tion on the 26th of July, 1870,with such suc- 
cess, that she ranked first among the nine 
young-lady candidates. However splendid 
this result, Aletta did not feel satisfied 
with the position itself, and on coming 
home exclaimed: * Don't imagine I shall 
bother myself any longer with potions 
and drugs!” She felt thoroughly un- 
happy. Now she had attained the height 
of a Dutch-woman’s ambition the mere 
idea made her feel ill. In those days the 
law did not allow women to pass the 
higher examinations in that line. But 
even without such an impediment, Aletta 
would not have felt more satisfied, as the 
profession of chemist had no attraction 
for her. 

She became ill; not so ill that her life 
was in danger, but seriously enough to 
make her parents alarmed. Not only her 
father, but also a few other doctors, con- 
sidered it to be a physical illness, but she 
felt sure afterward, that not her body, but 
her heart and mind had been suffering. At 
last she was sent for a change to a friend 
at Groningen. One day, when alone with 
her host, she uttered the thought which 
had long pressed on her heart by whisper- 
ing: “I want to become a doctor.” If 
you really wish it, why should you not?” 
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he replied directly ; “dispensation of the 
admission-examination is, I am sure, 
granted on less testin.ony than a certifi- 
cate of assistant-chemist.” No time was 
to be lost. A petition was at once ad- 
dressed to the prime minister (Mr. Thor- 
becke) for permission to attend the lessons 
at the University, and dispensation of the 
admission-examination on account of her 
diploma of assistant-chemist. This done 
Aletta returned home at once, as she 
considered it now high time to give her 
parents a full account of her resolution. 
No doubt her father was highly aston- 
ished; no doubt he thought his darling’s 
plan somewhat too bold, justly consider- 
ing that at that time she could not have 
a full knowledge of the extent and depth 
of the difficulties unavoidably connected 
with her object. But Aletta’s eldest 
brother, also a medical man, did all he 
could to persuade his father that, not- 
withstanding the difficulties, his sister's 
aspirations were not impossible. Conse- 
quently her father, in reply to q letter 
from the minister Thorbecke, asking him 
whether he knew what his daughter had 
petitioned and whether he approved it, 
gave his consent without any reservation. 
However, Aletta got but a conditional 
consent from Mr. Thorbecke; he would 
not yet decide the question, but allowed 
her to attend the lessons at the Univer- 
sity. l 

The 23d of April, 1871, was for Aletta 
the most important day of her life. In- 
troduced by her oldest brother, she took 
on that day her first academical lesson. 
Many of her friends tried to dissuade her 
from beginning her studies so soon be- 
fore the summer holidays, but she, on the 
contrary, considered these few weeks as a 
kind of novitiate. If she should find 
the studies too heavy, or the academical 
life too disappointing, she did not intend 
to return to the University after the holi- 
days. She received scores of letters, 
signed as well as anonymous, entreating 
her to retrace her steps; doctor was not 
a profession for a lady, they urged. And 
for one moment she hesitated, but only 
one. 
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In the weekly paper, “Ons Streven” 
(our efforts) of the 17th May, 1871, ap- 
peared a letter signed S. giving an ac- 
count of Miss Jacobs' attendance at the 
University. Every sentiment proved that 
S. was not of her adversaries, but rather 
liked the idea of women becoming phy- 
sicians, and understood Miss Jacobs' in- 
clination. Here I have only to remark 
that the original plan of some of the pro- 
fessors to give the lady-student private 
lessons, instead of obliging her to attend 
the official course with her comrades, was 
not adhered to. She knew by that time 
the Groningen students and could trust 
them, and during the ensuing five years 
she worked uninterruptedly with them, 
and they always behaved to her like true 
gentlemen. No doubt Miss Jacobs, with 
her innate tact, made them feel by in- 
tuition, that she would not allow them to 
pass certain limits. She never accepted 
any put-of-the-way politeness from them, 
and always opposed their abstaining from 
any innocent pleasure on account of her 
being of the company. 

It was a very fatiguing life. During 
more than four years Miss Jacobs went 
daily by train, at seven in the morning 
from Sappemtür to Groningen, and came 
back at about five o'clock, even in the 
depth of winter. Then she had to study, 
and often received some private lessons, 
and did a great deal of work given to her 
by her teachers. 

It was just at the very beginning of 
Miss Jacobs' academical life, that a sharply 
malicious and unfair article addressed to 
her and signed “ Theodor” appeared in 
the organ of the Leyden students. It 
was by mere chance that she discovered 
it, as her fellow-students had agreed to 
hide it from her, and it was with much 
difficulty that she succeeded in obtaining 
a copy of the paper. Though the greater 
part of her comrades knew who “ Theo- 
dor" was, his name is unknown to her 
even at present. No,“ they said, “we 
won't tell you; sooner or later he will 
come to the conviction how unfairly and 
unchivalrously he has acted. If you 
knew his name and met him afterward, 
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you might feel disgusted with him, and 
we wish to spare you and him." Imme- 
diately after a well-composed refutation 
appeared in the “ Groningen Studen Zen- 
blad," signed O., and only long after Miss 
Jacobs learned that that article was writ- 
ten by one of her youngest comrades. 

A year had passed after Miss Jacobs’ 
course at the University and still she had 
not yet received the minister’s con- 
sent to her full entrance upon her profes- 
sional course. She began to feel uneasy 
about it, for Mr. Thorbecke was not only 
ill, but growing worse and worse, and it 
was by no means certain that his succes- 
sor would be a Liberal. A Conservative 
would probably not give the desired 
consent. Now Miss Jacobs played the 
Prime Minister a little trick. As a rule 
the students do their “Tentamen” a 
short time before the Propedentish ” 
examination. Miss Jacobs did not intend 
to do her “ Propedentish” before au- 
tumn, but now she resolved to do some 
of the “Tentamen” at once. Immedi- 
ately after she sent the certificates to Mr. 
Thorbecke, who was impressed that he 
could not withhold his full consent any 
longer, and a few hours before his death 
he desired one of the other ministers to 
sign the consent without delay — May 
30,1872. At the same time it was also 
ruled that women could pass the two 
higher examinations ‘in chemistry. 

Possessing the document that author- 
ized her to attend the lectures at the 
University, Miss Jacobs could quietly wait 
till October, when she passed her “ Pro- 
pedentish examination, which is entire- 
ly philosophical and embraces botany, 
zoology, physics, chemistry, and mathe- 
matics (the higher range). Soon after 
this examination an article appeared in 
“Ons Streven " by Miss Schaap. Miss 
S. confined herself chiefly to the commu- 
nication of insignificant matters, how 
Miss Jacobs was dressed on this occasion. 
what Miss S. thought of her physiogno- 
my, and such like observations. 

Mr. Jacobs accompanied his daughter 
on this occasion, and had the satisfaction 
to witness that she passed gloriously. 
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When the issue was made known, it 
seemed as if there never would be an end 
to the students’ applause. To their 
credit be it said, they never showed the 
least jealousy of Miss Jacobs, on the con- 
trary always gave her proofs of entire 
sympathy. Three years after she began 
her medical studies, she passed her “ Can- 
didate examination,” as it is called, on the 
23d of April, 1874. She could not have 
given a better proof of how she employed 
her time, as for this examination, which 
embraces physiology, anatomy, general 
pathology, histology, physics, chemistry, 
materia-medica, and other subordinate 
branches of science, four years are usually 
given. 

As the study became now more practi- 
cal Miss Jacobs established herself at 
Groningen, and passed not only many 
days but also many nights at the hospi- 
tals. While suffering from a fever, she 
continued her studies; but at last got so 
ill that she had to leave off working, go 
home and take to her bed. Soon one 
of the Groningen professors came to 
see her, and found her much worse than 
he had imagined. Not expecting that 
the patient could overhear him, he gave 
his opinion undisguisedly to Mr. Jacobs. 
This sentence, almost a sentence of death, 
was more than the girl could bear. Suc- 
cess being impossible for me, I will not live 
any longer," was the desperate medita- 
tion, and secretly she stole away from her 
room straight to her father's laboratory. 
Already she had a bottle of a certain poi- 
son in her hand, when her father, who had 
probably heard some noise, looked in and 
seeing her, quietly observed, “ But tell me, 
dear, what you are doing there?” I in- 
tend to take a little of this," she answer- 
ed in a low tone. "I see," was his reply, 
“you must have overheard what Pro- 
fessor K. has said to me, but I am sure 
he mistakes. At all events, why should 
you kill yourself just to-day? You can 
do it as well to-morrow, or the day after. 
I shall drive to Groningen and ask Pro- 
fessor L. to come, and my head for a foot- 
ball if he thinks you dangerously ill.” 
The sick girl did as her father told her 
and weat to bed again. 
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In a short time Miss Jacobs recovered 
and on the 23d of Oct., 1876, she passed 
her “ Doctorate examination." This ex- 
amination is more specially theoretical, 
but also partly practical, and treats on 
pathology, surgery, obstetrics, and all 
their subdivisions. 

The Groningen University could not 
now offer Miss Jacobs what she wanted 
for her studies any longer. She therefore 
made up her mind to go to Leyden, as she 
was warned not to come to Amsterdam, 
because of the military students, who 
were described as exceedingly rude. From 
Leyden she received letters advising her 
not to come there, as one or two profes- 
sors of the medical facilty greatly object- 
ed to women studying at that University. 
She therefore decided to settle at Amster- 
dam, which offered great advantages in 
the larger hospitals, and I may tes- 
tify that Miss Jacobs was never worried 
in any way either by the University, or 
by the military students. Indeed the stu- 
dents liked to work with Miss Jacobs and 
consequently they opposed unanimously 
her request to attend a professor's day 
lessons, instead of the evening course, as 
he wished her to do, on the plea of its be- 
ing rather difficult for a lady to go in the 
evening from and to her house. Her 
fellow-students assured her they would 
always accompany her home, and in fact 
they didso. They also gave her many 
practical hints on life in the capital ; and 
did all they could to make her residence 
in Amsterdam pleasant. 

Miss Jacobs worked hard and always 
assisted at the operations in the hospitals. 
Her strong nerves were of great use to 
her on those occasions. No illness or 
operation was so horrible that she could 
not assist. Now and then a professor 
expressed his wonder at her calmness 
and resolution, and thought them insen- 
sibility. Miss Jacobs then tossing her 
head said, “ Professor, you don’t under- 
stand me in the least; it is not want of 
heart that makes it possible for me to 
stay here till the end, but I am so deeply 
impressed by these sufferings, that I try 
to help the patient and if possible to re- 
lieve what is almost not to be endured. 
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Although I keep my place till the whole 
operation is over, it touches me so 
deeply that it makes me unfit forordina- 
ty life for one or two days at least, and 
after an important operation, nothing 


better suits my disposition than to remain 


in the immediate neighborhood of the 
sick-bed.” And still to this day there 
are people who confound Miss Jacobs' 
self-restraint with want of sensibility. 

The future medica resolved to pass 
without delay both parts of the “ Arts ex- 
amination.” For the first part she was 
summoned on the 17th and 18th of 
April, 1877. During the examination she 
felt very ill; especially on the second 
day it was hard work for her to answer 
the questions properly. The examiners 
observing her abnormal condition, be- 
lieved it to be due to “ examination 
fever," and did all they could to set her at 
ease, but would not believe her when she 
declared that at that moment she was 
quitc indifferent to the result of her ex- 
amination. At last the day came to its 
end and Miss Jacobs left the building as 
“ Semi-Arts.” 

Thoroughly ill she reached her apart- 
ments, and felt only too sure that she 
would do much better in following the 


—— 


advice of some of her friends, and wait 
with the second part until she was quite 
recovered. Before deciding she went to 
the country for some days, and returned 
apparently so much better, that she did 
not hesitate to accept an invitation for a 
dinner party for the next day. At the 
friend's house, however, she was attacked 
by such a violent fever, that she was 
forced to lie down, and once lying down, 
she could not be removed, as the doctors 
declared it to be the lowest form of 
typhus. Not one of them thought it 
possible that she would recover; still she 
did, and seven months passed before she 
could think of resuming her studies, but 
when at last that happy hour struck, she 
studied so industriously that she passed 
the second part of the “arts examination” 
in April, 1878. This examination took 
several days. In many respects those 
days were very trying to her, as two mem- 
bers of the committee, not sympathizing 
with the idea that there should be female 
doctors, did all they could to prevent her 
passing; but their attempt failed, and 
Miss Jacobs returned home with her 
* arts-diploma." 
ELISE A. HAIGHTON. 
[Conclusion in May.) 


--- 


THE TRANCE STATE 
AS RELATED TO SEA-SICKNESS AND SURGERY. 


JT HE following is the substance of a 

paper read by Prof. E. P. Thwing, of 
Brooklyn, at a meeting of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, held January 22d 
last, and of remarks made by other mem- 
bers upon it : 

It was St. Bernard who exclaimed when 
surveying the human frame: “ Thou hast 
a glorious guest, O flesh!" The spirit in- 
deed is a glorious guest within these 
walls of clay. It is fearfully, wonderfully 
made. The study of the phenomena of 
its life is a most elevating employ- 
ment and enjoyment. This Academy 
of Sciences has wisely placed first among 
the sections under which its researches 
are prosecuted, that of biology, or 
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Psychology, connected with which I 
have been making a few simple experi- 
ments. The past two years frequent 
voyages across the Atlantic and in for- 
eign seas, have brought me in contact 
continually with the misery of sca-sick- 
ness. Fortunately exempt myself from 
this distressing ailment, it has been an 
interesting exercise to study its features 
in others, with reference to some pos- 
sible methods of relief. Having repeat- 
edly induced the somnambulistic or 
trance state in different individuals 
where it was desirable in surgical opera- 
tions to secure physical insensibility, it 
occurred to me that some such treatment 
might alleviate sea-sickness. 
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As to what this condition is which we 
call “ Trance,” there appears to be a wide 
field of phenomena covered by the term. 
In the cases now to be cited, some of the 
individuals seemed to be wholly somno- 
lent, others not at all, while others were 
perfectly insensible, yet with nothing of 
the restlessness which often attends coma 
in disease. 

The manipulations, or passes of the old- 
time mesmerists, seem needless, or even 
the fixing of the eye of the subject. This 
goes far to confirm the hypothesis of Dr. 
Geo. W. Beard, already ably stated in a 
paper presented to this Academy; viz., 
that this is a wholly subjective state in 
which, with a concentration of nervous 
activity in one direction, there is a cor- 
responding suspension of nervous ac- 
tivity in other directions. A few experi- 
mental tests will now be presented. 

Cases 1 and 2.—There were two gentle- 
men ill the first day they spent on the 
Atlantic, with the usual symptoms of 
nausea and giddiness, both of which were 
relieved in a few moments by a simple 
pressure of the hand on either side of 
the head. “I think you will have no 
more trouble," and words of similar im- 
port were quietly spoken as I sat, or stood 
behind them. In one of these cases, 
drowsiness was at once induced, and I 
heard no complaint of sea-sickness from 
either of them afterward during the 
voyage. Both were well known profes- 
sional men, not easily imposed upon, and 
not likely to engage in simulating what 
was not a real experience. 

Case 3 was an English lady, past mid- 
dle life, who came on board ill, and who 
had for two days retained no nourishment 
on her stomach. Standing behind her, I 
held and rubbed her forehead with a 
gentle pressure a moment, simply utter- 
ing as before, soothing words. Her first 
exclamation was, “What a heaven to be 
relieved from pain!” I first offered her 
a cracker, which was relished, then a 
herring, and she finished with a dinner of 
her own choosing, roast mutton and caper- 
sauce. 

Case 4th.—A fortnight later, on the 
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coast of Norway, on my way to Trondh- 
jem, I had as a fellow-passenger, a sturdy 
sportsman from England, whom I cured 
of sea-sickness, he becoming drowsy as 


soon as my manipulations began. The 


sleep was made so profound that a pin 
pushed through the skin of the hand 
caused not the slightest wincing. When 
awakened by the words, * All right," his 
illness was gone, and he complained no 
more. 

Cases 5th and 6th.—A German gov- 
erness and her pupil, a few weeks later, 
crossed the dreaded Channel between 
Dover and Calais on the same steamer 
with me. The younger was vomiting 
violently, and her teacher was on the 
point of following her example, when the 
disturbance was arrested by my taking a 
seat behind her, and holding my hand 
over her eyes. I used gentle friction on 
the forehead, and calmly assured her that 
there would be, there could be no more 
trouble possible, and referred to the fore- 
going cases. 

Having relieved her from any discom- 
fort, my attention was next given to her 
sick companion, thirteen years of age. 
Without taking her hand, or even look- 
ing into her face, I drew my hands a few 
times across her eyes, saying in a faint 
whisper: “Sleepy, sleepy, sleepy.” She 
at once grew limp and heavy, and was ex- 
tended on a bench apparently as lifeless 
as if breath was gone; she was evidently 
what might be called a good subject. 
Her father stood by all the while, having 


‘solicited assistance, and being quite in- 


terested in the new medicine. When the 
words, “all right,” were spoken, she awoke 
with a start and the usual smile which al- 
most invariably marks the pleased sur- 
prise of those with whom I have experi- 
mented. 

Case 7th.—Afterward, on the coast of 
Wales, another maid about the same age 
was busy in paying like tribute to Nep- 
tune, when I called her to me, and bade 
her close her eyes, when seated, promis- 
ing her that she would suffer no more. 
The relief came so quickly that her 
parent, who was with her, exclaimed : 
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"What did you put on your hands?" 


as if suspecting the use of chloroform. 
Her older sister asked of the drowsy pa- 
tient: "Are you all right? We shall 
soon be in Liverpool.” “I do not care 
how far off Liverpool is now," was the 
quiet answer of the half-asleep patient ; 
and in a short time she appeared as well 
as ever. 

Case 8th.—Near by was a Welsh quarry- 
man, who weighed 180 pounds, as a friend 
of his who could speak English after- 
ward told me. The quarryman was lean- 
ing over the taffrail, also engaged in cast- 
ing his bread upon the waters, when, to 
try a new experiment by the pantomime, 
I laid my hand upon his shoulder and 
pointed to a bench—aiding him to sit 
thereon. Taking my seat behind him, 
I made him recline his head upon my left 
shoulder ; he was too sick to resist, and I 
had everything my own way—then bring- 
ing my hands over his eyes and forehead 
a few times, I soon led him into a trance, 
as his heavy weight assured me. To 
show the bystanders who crowded about, 
that neither he nor I wero in sport, and 
that this was not an ordinary sleep, a pin 
was pushed into the back of his hand 
and left there. The question after a while 
arose as to the method of awakening 
him, as neither could understand the 
tongue of the other; however, I tried En- 
glish, and he at once responded, and 
opened his eyes with a wondering gaze, 
saying in Welch to his comrades that he 
had known nothing of what had been 
going on. 

Case 9th.—This was a case where hys- 
teria was combined with neuralgia and 
sea-sickness, from which undesirable 
combination the patient, a middle-aged 
woman, passed into a state of delicious 
excitation, as she afterward said, which 
deepened into a trance state so very 
deep that some little effort, three times 
repeated, was necessary to arouse her. 
In this case, unlike the others, a very 
steady gaze full in the eye, was evidently 
helpful in securing that concentration of 
expectancy which the voice alone, even 
in a foreign tongue, is oftentimes suffi- 
cient to produce. 
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Other cases might be cited, but they 
present no features that would be of any 
pathological interest, or throw any light 
upon the psychological problem involved. 

At the suggestion of Prof. Wm. James, 
of Harvard College, Dr. Beard has made 
some interesting experiments in produc- 
ing artificial sea-sickness, and then reliev- 
ing the same by a simple mechanism. A 
swift rotary motion was imparted to the 
body of each subject, which at once pro- 
duced the nausea, or vertigo, which 
comes from the reel or pitch of the ves- 
sel at sea; the subjects were wholly un- 
able to stand, and suffered the discom- 
forts already described, but on being put 
in a trance state they were not only free 
from cerebral and ventral disturbances, 
but seemed rather to enjoy the situation. 

He also once put into a patient's hand 
on going to sea, a little disc, and told him 
that if he should be overtaken by sea- 
sickness, he would be cured by looking 
intently at the disc. He became ill, but 
explicitly and believingly followed the 
directions given; he went to his berth 
and fell into a trance state which con- 
tinued twelve hours, and cured him. 
These instances are sufficient to show: 
First, that the trance state will in many 
cases arrest sea-sickness by restoring 
nervous equilibrium—in many cases, I 
say, for all do not respond to this influ- 
ence ; still our failures are often our best 
teachers. Those I have failed to benefit 
have generally been in one or the other 
of two classes; first, those who by con- 
versing with others, or by listening to 
their comments, or by some other divert- 
ing circumstances, fail to concentrate 
their thoughts on the subject. Second, 
those who seem determined not to get 
better, but are querulous, or desperate, 
and who like many people seem to “ en- 
joy ill health.“ 

Some men have more power of concen- 
tration than others; they are able to fix 
their own wills and the attention of 
others to what they choose to present. 
The voice is a factor the eye, the hand, 
and the step, are all factors in the work 
of entrancing. Rays of light gathered 
to a focus burn, and some brains are a 
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better burning-glass than others, so men 
seem wizards in the cyes of those they en- 
chain, for concentrated mental power has 
a marvelous control over physical power, 
as well as over the ‘intellect, memory, 
and imagination. There are those who, 
though desirous, do not at first yield, who 
afterward, under changed conditions, 
yield readily, and to their complete satis- 
faction. 

A few days ago I assisted, by request, 
in several surgical operations performed 
by a professor in Bellevue Hospital. Each 
patient was at first required to submit to 
my steady gaze; after I had secured their 
attention, and induced the trance state, 
none of them dreaded the operation. 

Secondly, the cases already cited con- 
firm the fact that tranciform conditions, 
that is, those states which represent but 
an incomplete control or partial uncon- 
sciousness, are sometimes sufficient to se- 
cure relief. 

Thirdly, the sense of subjugation and 
helplessness, which is a concomitant of 
sea-sickness, is an important accessory to 
the operation, and is not to be overlook- 
ed. This is similar to the consenting 
attitude which lower animals instinctively 
take under the hand of the tamer, or 
trainer, and somewhat like the trance of 
fear known as panic. 

As a Fourth, and final observation: 
The feeling of certainty on the part of 
the operator scems to be helpful, if not 
essential, in awakening the feeling of ex- 
pectancy on the part of the patient. 
Quiet, undemonstrative, yet authorita- 
tive words expressed in decided tones of 
voice, and in movements that show no 
hesitancy, or doubt, I have found always 
to play an important part in the relief of 
this, or any ailment. Possunt guia posse 
videntur. They are able because they 
seem to be able; and hardly anything is 
more contagious than confidence, or 
more masterful in power. 

At the close of the paper, Prof. New- 
berry, of Columbia College, President of 
the Academy, remarked : This has been 
practiced for years, and when I was a 
medical student, twenty-five years ago, I 
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saw it in surgery put to this beneficent 
purpose. There is less risk than in an- 
esthetics, and it deserves all the atten- 
tion that is given to it; some do resist it, 
and so it can not bealways depended upon, 
but it is a wholesome influence, and it is 
not policy to call it ‘Humbug,’ for it has 
been taken out of the hands of charlatans, 
and is being used by those who have made 
its phenomena a study." 

Prof. Wm. C. Jarvis, M.D., spoke as 
follows: “ Mr, President: I can frankly 
accept the main facts contained in this 
most interesting and useful paper by Prof. 
Thwing, not only relying on his accurate 
and acute powers of observation, but on 
my own convictions after careful investi- 
gation of phenomena as remarkable as 
any he relates. At my office on January 
13th, there were present with me Drs. 
Birdsall, Mullendorf, and Griffin, and two 
patients, a lad of fifteen, and a lady about 
twenty, when Prof. Thwing threw the 
lad into atrance. Chronic nasal catarrh 
had effected a permanent closure of his 
right nostril for more than a year, and 
examination showed it to be thickened 
turbinated tissue, the removal of which 
is always indispensable to relief. The ap- 
plication of caustic gives much pain, and 
the knife sometimes causes dangerous 
hemorrhages. The instrument devised 
and used by me was an ecraseur. I trans- 
fixed the tissue with a needle, and per- 
formed this, regarded by some as the 
worst, part of the operation with no sign of 
consciousness on the part of the patient. 
A fine loop of piano-forte wire was then 
adjusted, and I began to draw it through 
the instrument when a fit of sneezing 
brought the lad to consciousness, and 
the remainder of the operation was finish- 
ed while he was awake. 

* A second operation on January 2oth, 
was a complete success. A large piece of 
thickened tissue was removed without 
the least sign of consciousness. Two 
other patients were present that day, one 
fifteen, the other nineteen; the latter was 
suffering from a glandular growth at the 
extreme outer portion of the ear beneath 
the base of the brain. An unsuccessful 
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attempt had been made by another phy- 
sician, who pronounced it impossible to 
remove the tissue, and the patient on that 
occasion was so terrified that it required 
several to hold her, but on this occasion 
Prof. Thwing, who saw her for the first 
time, induced trance so that I was able 


to remove a part of this glandular tissue, 
while she was evidently unconscious of 
the pain it occasioned.” 

Prof, Jarvis added the remark that he 
thought that this influence would secure 
results in surgery hardly less important 
than ether. : 


KITCHEN LEAFLETS, No. 15. 
MORE ABOUT LIVING CHEAPLY—ART IN THE KITCHEN—BILL OF FARE FOR APRIL. 


AY inquiry has been made by one to 
whom economy in the food supply 
bf his household “is not a matter of jest,” 
with reference to what may be considered 
the best articles of food. He is desirous 
of knowing the comparative cost of the 
most nutritious elements supplied by the 
market-man. A few months ago I con- 
tributed an article to this department in 
which was detailed a series of the staple 
foods, with the percentage of carbon and 
nitrogen they contain. The inquirer will 
find it in the November Number. In that 
article it was stated that of all the foods 
wheat-meal approached closest to the 
proportions required to meet the wants 
of the human body, and oatmeal comes 
next. Now, as the cost of these cereals is 
very nearly the same in our market, and 
twenty-five ounces are sufficient fora day’s 
rations, the reader can easily calculate it. 

Dr. Frankland, the English chemist, who 
has devoted a great deal of attention to 
the study of alimentation, for the purpose 
of determining the values of different arti- 
cles, finds that 7 cents’ worth of oatmeal 
will go as far as 7% cents’ worth of wheat 
flour. I infer that he alludes to the ordi- 
nary wheat flour of commerce and not to 
meal made of the whole grain, as that 
contains 1.2 per cent. more nitrogen than 
he gives to “ wheat flour.“ Appropriating 
his results and adapting them to the scale 
of prices as they average in the markets 
of New York and Boston at the present 
time, it is found that one's food for a day 
would cost according as it is composed 
of the following articles respectively : 
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Price per d. Cost. 
Beans, 6 cts. & cts 
Pen-meal, TES 10 * 
White-lour bread, 5 ‘ 124 * 
Potatoce, 21 13 * 
Rice, 8 11 * 
Bolled cabbage, 2 * 251 
Eggs, 18 [1] 411 au 
Milk, per qt., 10 32 * 
Mutton (lean), 18 “ 60 “ 
Poultry, 20 60 
Beef (lcan), 20 70 


As we glance down the table the ne- 
cessity of variety is seen when one makes 
use of vegetables and flesh meats, because 
the quantity required, if an attempt were 
made to subsist on one article, as pota- 
toes or mutton, would be too large for a 
man's average digestive powers, and his 
nutritive function would soon become de- 
ranged if it were persisted in. Those sim- 
ple elements like wheat-meal and oat- 
meal, however, whose composition is 
so near the absolute requirements of our 
organization, can be used indcfinitely; and 
if fruit or a little vegetable adjunct be 
taken, and a little fresh milk as a sauce, 
one can get along very comfortably. 


“THAT HORRID KITCHEN.” 


In this era of bric-a-brac, or “ esthetic 
culture,” or whatever else it is called, 
there is a growing dislike to household 
work, especially the duties of the kitchen. 
I hear young married women complaining 
lamentably about the enforced drudgery 
of housekeeping, and emphasizing their 
dislike to any kind of kitchen work. 
What is the training these unfortunates 
have received at home? How unfortu- 
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nate for them and their little households ! 
How unnatural the culture that doats on 
daubed canvas, ugly old bits of Chinese 
pottery, and extra-sensuous poetry, while 
the importance of good food, neatness, 
and order to sound health and real com- 
fort is overlooked. These misled people 
do not appear to think that the making 
of a true home is one of the highest arts 
in life, and in it they can exercise their 
best powers of intellect, imaginetion, and 
sentiment. And yet, when they sit down 
to a table which is tastefully spread, and 
partake of food which is well prepared 
and nicely served, they are ready enough 
to confess their enjoyment, and testify to 
the help which skill and refinement can 
give to appetite. There is much of mo- 
notonous drudgery in kitchen duties, cer- 
tainly; so there is in every department of 
practical and useful life; yet one of buoy- 
ant disposition, or one who insists on 
viewing life hopefully, can invest the 
plainest work with characteristics of at- 
traction. The washerwoman who sings 
cheerily as she bends over the rubbing- 
board is not thinking so much of the 
soiled garments under her hands as she 
is of the sentiment of her song. She may 
not, like Newton, find it interesting to 
study the glancing tints of soap bubbles, 
but she may anticipate the pleasure of 
those who will wear the garments she is 
cleansing, and so delightedly forecast the 
effect a garment fresh and sweet from the 
renewing hand of the laundress has up- 
on a refined taste. When I see table-linen 
brought up from the ironing-board folded 
in fanciful designs, I am gladdened by the 
thought that here is one who rises above 
the drudgery level of her work and 
makes of it an art. 

Then the cook, if she could be made to 
realize that her duties are related to the 
artistic and creative, she would not be, as 
she is in nineteen out of twenty cases, an 
ignorant slattern, turning out so many 
dishes of vegetables, * meat," and dessert 
daily, overdone or undertone, or entirely 
spoiled, and generally ruinous to the 
stomach that harbors them. But it may 
bethat our housemaids, for the most part, 
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need the mental development which edu- 
cation gives to appreciate the higher and 
refining phases of their vocation; and 
those who look to them for the “creature 
comforts" of life, would not be so ready 
to condemn their “works,” did they be- 
stow à little thought upon the amount of 
intelligence and skill which good kitchen 
service represents. ë 

Some one tells a story about Longfel- 
low, who was found one day not long 
before his death at the house of a lady 
neighbor, whose circumstances or inclina- 
tions led her to do most of her household 
work herself; the poet and the lady were 
in the kitchen conversing in a lively mans 
ner. The lady's hands were busy in pre- 
paring some apples for the cooker, and 
the author of “ Evangeline ” was assisting 
her in pealing them. . 


BREAKFAST. 


Crushed Indian Porridge. 
Codfish Cakes or Bread and Egg Omolette. 
Oatmeal Bread. Graham Gems. 
Cranberry and Raisin Sance. Crust Coffee. 


DINNER. 
Vegetable Soup. 
Meat Croquettes. Baked Potatoes. 
Macaroni a la Creme. 
Graham Bread. White Bread. 
Botled Bread and Fruit Pudding. 
Oranges. 


.  BUPPER ° 


Bread. Oatmeal Crackers. 
Stewed Dried Peaches. 
Dried-Apple Cako. Cambric Tea. 


CRUSHED INDIAN PORRIDGE. 


Have one quart of boiling water in a pan on the 
stove; stir into that one-quarter of a teaspoonful 
of salt. Then sift, with the left hand, one and a 
half teacupfals of crushed Indian corn into the 
water, stirring with the right at the same time. 
When well mixed, cook for fifteen minutes, stir- 
ring occasionally. Serve hot. The quantity given, 
makes porridge enough for four persons. It is 
light and nourishing. The preparation of corn 
ealicd “Crushed Indian," and sold by grocers 
who keep a varlety of cereals, is excellent for the 
above purpose. 


ConrisH CAKES. 


Take one pound of good galt codtish, wash well, 
and put it to soak in cold water enough to cover 
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and let stand all night. In the morning, pour 
off the old water, and replenish with fresh cold 
water. Place the vesscl containing it on the 
back part of the stove, and when the water has 
commenced to boil, take it off. The fish must 
not be allowed to cook, as that hardens the fibre. 
Now drain off the water, and pick tho fish to 
pieces, being careful to throw out all the bones. 
Add six large potatoes well boiled and mashed, 
one beaten egg, and a half cup of milk. Mix ali 
together, and mould into cakes three inches or 
so in diameter and one-half thick, Brown 
them on the griddle or frying-pan, greased with 
a little butter. The cakes may be made of fresh 
boiled codfish, in the sume way, if desired. They 
ean also be rolled in cracker crumbs before 
browning. This renders them very pelatable to 
some, but requires more butter for cooklug. 


CRANBERRY AND RAISIN BAUCR. 


Take one quart of cranberries, look them over 
carefully, and wash them. Put them on to cook 
in a porcelain-lined pipkin, with one eupful of 
hot water. While cooking, stir and mash them 
occasionally. After they have been cooking half 
an hour, add one cupful of seceded raisins. In 
another half hour add two cupfuls of sugar. 
Mix the fruit well by stirring, and cook an hour 
longer. The sauce made by this method is pro- 
nounced extra good by those who have eaten it, 
Add more sugar if not swect enough to suit the 
taste; but it will be found that the raisins so 
modify the tartness of cranberries that a moder- 
ate amount of sugar will be sufficient. 


A VEGETABLE BOUP. 


1 small cabbage. 

1 bunch of celery. 

1 pint of stewed tomatoes, 
t onion. 

3 carrots. 

4 turnips. 

A little salt. 


Chop all the vegetables—except the tomatoes 
—very fincly, and place them in the pot over the 
fire, with about three quarts and one piot of hot 
water. Let them cook slowly about one honr, 
then stir in the tomatoes, and boil about half an 
honr longer; remove from the fire, and rub the 
mixture through a colander; then return the 
soup to the fre. Now stir in a tablespoonfal of 
bntter and half a cup of milk, with a little corn- 
starch or flour mixed in it. Let the soup boll up 
once, and it will be ready for the table. 


MEAT CROQUETTES. 

Chop the meat (cold roasted beef, beefstcak, or 
lean rousted mutton) very finoly. To three cup- 
fals of the meat add one cupful of bread crumbs 
which have been prevíously soaked and mashcd 
in about half a cup of mik. Stir in one beaten 
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egg; then flour the hands with Graham flour, 
and make up into round cakes or small cylinders. 
Beat up an egg, dip each cako in it, and roll in 
eracker- dust or corn-meal ; theu brown them in 


a hot pan with sweet butter. 
L] 


BOILED BREAD-AND-FRUIT PUDDING. 


6 small apples pealed, cored, and chopped fine. 

2 heaping teacupfuls of bread crambs, either 
white or Graham. 

1 teacupful of sugar. 

1 * of currants. 

5 well-beaten eggs. 

A pinch of salt. 

The grated rind of a small lemon. 


Put the brend crumbs in the mixing dish, add 
the sugar, beaten eggs, lemon, salt, currants, and 
lastly the apples. Mix thoroughly; pour into 
a well-buttered tin mould and boil two hours. 
When done, put the mould in a pan of cold water 
for a second, and the pudding will turn out with- 
out adhering. Any plain sauce can be eaten with 
it, or simply cream, or sugar. 


OATMPAL CRACKERS. 


Take two pints of fine oatmeal. Pour upon it 
one pint and a quarter of cold water; mix 
thoroughly, and let stand about half an hour. 
Then flour the kneeding-board well with Graham 
flour; turn the dough upon it; flour the top 
of thedough thickly, and roll out smoothly until 
lt is about one-eighth of an inch thick. Cut out 
the eracker-forms with a biscuit-cutter; place 
them in a shallow pan (sheet iron); prick each 
with a fork to prevent blistering, and glaze them 
with a Little milk, and bake in a hot oven about 
twenty minutes. The glazing is conveniently 
done with a little mop made of a piece of white 
muslin tied on a stick. 


DRIED-APPLE CAKE. 


3 cupfuls of dried apples. 

3 TNT. O. molasses. 
5 vi * wheat flour. 

2 eggs (beaten). 

1 cup white sugar. 

+ butter. 

1 * milk. 

2 teaspoonfuls baking powder. 
1 ss cinnamon. 


- Carefully look over the apples, cutting out the 
bits of core left upon them. Put them to soak 
at night in plenty of cold water. [n the morning 
drain off ali the water through a sieve ; chop the 
apples, not too finely ; pour in the molasses, and 
place them on the stove iu a porcelain kettle to 
simmor for two honrs. When done and cool, mix 
in the eggs well beaten, the sugar, butter, and 
milk, then the flour previously sifted, through 
which the baking powder has bcen mixed previ- 
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ously, and lastly add the cinnamon. Set in a | See JovEXAL of May, 1882, for Graham Bread. 
“u 


quick oven, and bake until a broom whisk will 
come out dry. The materials as given will make 
two medium-sized cakes. One cup of seeded rai- 
sains added is an improvement. 


' Rewangs. 
Bec JOURNAL of Jan., 1882, for White Bread. 


« se Murch,“ ‘* Oatmeal Bread. 
e d May, ' “ Macaroni a la 
Creme. 


NOTES IN SCIENCE 


AND AGRICULTURE. 


Progress of Electric Invention. 
—The South appreciatively says: We seem 
to be in the midst of an electric revolution, 
the progress of which is watched by all. 
Sunlike arc lights now blaze in nearly every 
city of the world; while the incandescent 
lamp, with its soft white rays, is competing 
with gas in the houses of the rich and 
affluent. 

“ How often, when looking at these lamps, 
more wonderful than Aladdin’s, the question 
arises to one’s lips, What is this electric 
light? Merely exergy. As Dr. Siemens 
says, in this short word energy we find all 
the efforts in nature, including electricity, 
heat, light, chemical action, and dynamics, 
equally represented, forming as many 
‘modes of motion.’ Friction in the work- 
ing parts of a machine represents a loss of 
mechanical effect, but produces a gain of 
heat; and, in like manner, the loss sustained 
in transferring electrical energy from one 
point to another is accounted for by heat 
generated in the conductor. They desire to 
augment the transformation of electrical into 
heat-energy at certain points of the circuit, 
and, consequently, the heat-rays become 
visible, and we have the incandescent elec- 
tric light. In effecting a complete severance 
of the conductor for a short distance after the 
current has been established, a very great lo- 
cal resistance is occasioned, giving rise to the 
electric arc—the highest development of heat 
ever attained. 

“The principal arguments in favor of the 
electric light are furnished by its immunity 
from products of combustion, which not only 
heat the lighted apartments, but substitute 
carbonic acid and deleterious sulphur com- 
pounds for the oxygen upon which respira- 
tion depends; its light is white instead of 
yellow, and thus enables us to see our sur- 
roundings as by daylight; it supports grow- 
ing plants instead of poisoning them, and by 
its means we can carry on photography and 
many other industries at night as well as dur- 
ing the day. The objection frequently urged, 
and with reason, against the electric light, 
that it depends upon the continuous motion 
of steam or gas engines, which are liable to 
accidental stoppage, is being gradually re- 
moved by the introduction of the secondary 
battery. This has been lately improved by 
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« s * „ Graham Gems. 
$$ s" Aug. Crust Coffee. 
se $5 « „ Baked Potatoos. 
M sk Nov.. ‘ Omolette, 


All soups prepared from the juice or stock 
of flesh meats sbould be made the day before 
they are wanted for the table, or long enough be- 
fore to cool so that the greasc can bo skimmed 
off. MIBA EATON, 


Planté, Faure, Brush, and others, and prom- 
ises in the near future to accomplish for elec- 
tricity what the gas-holder has done for the 
supply of gas and the accumulator for the 
hydraulic transmission of power. 

* Regarding the transmission of power to 
a distance, the electric current has also en- 
tered the lists. The transformation of elec- 
trical into mechanical energy can be accom- 
plished with no further loss than is due to 
such incidental causes as friction and the 
heating of wires. 

In other fields electricity is also making 
rapid progress. Late improvements in the 
telephotograph, by which a luminous image 
focused on a very sensitive selenium cell is 
reproduced by the electric current staining a 
chemical paper at the far end of a conducting 
wire, bring within our hopes the feat of sce- 
ing by telegraph, which has hitherto bcen re- 
garded by many as chimerical, but which, 
after all, may not be far distant." 


The Decoration of n Room.— 
Crude white is in favor with housewives for 
ceilings—'' it looks so clean." That is just 
its fault. It looks so clean, even when it is 
not, that it makes all else look dirty, even 
though it may be clean. To paint the flat 
ceiling of a moderate-sized room by hand is 
simply a waste of labor. It is only at great 
personal inconvenience that one can look 
long at it, whilst as a matter of fact no one 
cares to do so. You see it occasionally by 
accident, and for a moment, and that that 
casual glimpse should not be a shock to the 
eye, it is as well to tint it in accordance with 
the room, or even cover it with a. simple dia- 
pered paper, which will to some extent with- 
draw the attention from the cracks that fre- 
quently disfigure the ceilings of modern 
houses. What hand-painting we can afford 
may best be reserved for the panels of the 
doors, window-shutters, and the like, where 
it can be seen-—these doors and the other 
woodwork being painted in two or three 
shades of color, fiat or varnished, according 
as we prefer softness of tone or durability of 
surface. Perhaps it will be best in this in- 
stance that the woodwork shoul fall in with 
the tone of the dado ; but this is not a point 
on which any rule can be laid down, The 
decoration of the panels should be in kceping 
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with the wall-paper patterns, It may be 
much more pronounced than they, but still 
it must not assert itself. One great point of 
consideration in the decoration of a room is 
the relation of the various patterns one to 
another. 
an otherwise admirable design simply be- 
cause you can find nothing else to go with it. 
A single pattern, once chosen, will often con- 
trol the whole scheme of decoration.—Maga- 
sine of Art. 


A Warning to Leap-suicidal- 
ISTS.— For a long time the favorite mode of 
committing suicide in Paris has been by 
leaping from one of the towers of the Notre 
Dame. This choice of place is not a mere 
whim, but rests on a belief that in falling so 
great a distance the velocity would b:come 
so great that respiration would be impossible, 
and death would really take place before the 
body could strike the ground. Indeed, in a 
recent case, a physician has testified that such 
was the real cause of death. The height of 
the balustrade of the tower of Notre Dame is 
sixty-six metres above the pavement. Now, 
according to the well-known law of falling 
bodies, the descent would take place with a 
velocity accelerating as follows: Five metres 
the first second, fifteen metres the next, 
twenty-five metres the third, and thirty-five 
metres the fourth—in all, eighty metres in 
four seconds. Hence, the fall from the tower 
requires less than four seconds, and the final 
velocity does not reach thirty-five metres per 
second. Now railway trains not unfrequently 
attain a velocity of one hundred and twenty 
kilometres per hour. This would give two 
kilometres per minute, or thirty-three metres 
per second. This is almost precisely the 
velocitv a body would acquire at the end of 
the fall through the space in question. Now, 
as engine-drivers experience no danger of 
suffocation in moving through the air at this 
rate, and wnether the direction of motion is 
horizontal] or vertical being immaterial, it is 
plain that all Parisian suicides who have 
leaped from the historic tower of Notre 
Dame have done so under an erroneous the- 
ory; but, like so many other mistakes, the 
discovery came too late, and the poor, de- 
luded wretch met, after all, the fate he 
climbed so high to avoid. 


What a Bombardment Costs.— 
The cost of a single round in the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria was figured up by the 
Pall Mall Gazette as follows ; 


Four 81-ton ton guns at £25 10 0....2102 o 0 
Ten as-ton gun. . at 7 oo 70 00 
Thirty-eight 18-ton guns. at 3 50 199 10 0 
Sixteen :2-ton guns. at 3120 57 120 
Eight g-ton guns... .at 2150 22 0 0 
Two 6j-ton guns... . at t150 3 10 0 
bw 64-pounders ........ at o 18 0 3 12 0 
ven 4o-pounder&. ... at o 12 0 440 
Eighty-seven gung. ͥ £462 8 0 


That is to say, a single shot from each of 
the eighty-seven guns costs in the aggregate 
about $2,300. The Casette very pertinently 
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It may often be well to sacrifice. 


inquires if this is the bill for a single 
round, what must it be for a day's bombard- 
ment? And this is only one item of the vast 
outlay required to maintain an army and con- 
duct a campaign. 

War is a tremendous moral evil and pro- 
duces great physical damage wherever it oc- 
curs, besides being prodigiously expensive, 
We trow that Christian people, if the finan- 
cial effect were fairly shown them, would 
rarely vote for a war. 


Cauliflower Culture. — An enter- 
prising seedsman gives some advice on the 
raising of this delicious vegetable : 

„The crops of Dwarf Erfurt and Snowball 
begin to come forward in June; and these, 
with the later sorts, are in market, almost 
without intermission, until November. Re- 
markably fine caulilowers in great abun- 
dance were grown about Boston and else- 
where the past season, notwithstanding the 
long and severe drought, which is particu- 
larly unfavorable to their culture. Cauli- 
flowers require very high cultivation, even 
more so than cabbages, and plenty of moist- 
ure. Whether grown in the kitchen-garden 
or upon a large scale, the crop is a paying 
one. The demand is evidently rapidly in- 
creasing, and there is no more delicious veg- 
etable grown. Cold-frame plants are prob- 
ably the best and hardiest for early crops; 
the frames, however, need rather more pro 
tection during cold nights than is required 
for cabbage plants. Seed sown in hot-beds 
in February will produce plants that are not 
much, if any, inferior to cold-frame plants. 
They should be transplanted out once before 
setting in the open ground, and also should 
be gradually hardened by exposure ; in this 
way they may be in condition to set out as 
early in April as the ground will permit. 
Set the early sorts about two feet by fifteen 
inches and cultivate the same as cabbages. 
Where irrigation is practicable, great advan- 
tage is thus obtained during a drought. 

“For late cauliflowers, sow seed in open 
ground from the middle of May to the mid- 
dle of June, in hills, the same as directed for 
late cabbages. Thin to one plant in each 
hill ; this avoids the drawbacks resulting from 
transplanting in a dry time. When the plants 
first appear, they are liable to the attacks of 
a‘small black fly ; guard against this by fre- 
quent dusting with plaster, which apply in 
the morning while the dew is on. When the 
heads are forming, tie the leaves together at 
the top, thus avoiding discoloration by ex- 
posure to the sun." 


To Keep Silver-plated Articles 
BRIchr.— This can be done by dipping the 
articles occasionally in a solution of hypo- 
phosphite of soda. Large articles, like 
pitchers and salvers, should be wiped off 
with a rag dipped in the solution and dried 
with a soft towel. By rubbing a little with a 
piece of chamois leather they will be as bright 
as new. 
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FLIPPANCY vs. SCIENCE. 
A NEW YORK contemporary whose 
specialty is commenting on current 
events relating to music and the stage, 
prints this: 

“The phrenologists who have been 
measuring a man's brain by the size of 
his hat are staggered at the lightness of 
Gambetta's knowledge department. But 
history and Phrenology do not agree, 
The great poets have always been charac- 
terized by the smallness of their cranial 
development. There are people who 
would attach no significance to this, how- 
ever, save that the same is equally true, 
to a large extent, of noted men in the 
more practical lines of human greatness. 
The heaviest brain on record was that of 
an ignorant laborer, The brain of a Cin- 
cinnati negro weighed more than that of 
either Daniel Webster or Napoleon Bona- 
parte.” 

When the average newspaper man of 
the period touches on a matter of science, 
in the glib and flippant style for which 
he is notorious, he is sure to exhibit a 
melancholy if not amusing degree of 
ignorance. Clutching at some incident 
or rumor which seems to his uninstructed 
mind to negative a well-known principle 
he regards it a good opportunity to wing 
a shaft of sarcasm or facetiousness at the 
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whole “ology,” whatever it may be. He 
does not stop to consider his position, 
whether or not he is competent to dis- 
cuss the point or issue he thrusts in the 
face of the public. Fortunately for him 
the scientific man regards his little essays 
in the realm of science with amused for- 
bearance, and if he devote a minute's 
thought to what he has flung out, it is to 
sec how far one who is permitted to write 
for the papers can stumble along in the 
darkness of ignorance, and perhaps of 
prejudice. 

With regard to the lightness of M. 
Gambetta’s brain, as reported, our con- 
temporary has some warrant in the letter 
for his wit, but we must confess ourselves 
a little at a loss to know who are the 
phrenologists who measure a man's 
brain by the size of his hat. Surely no 
neurologist of moderate capability would 
accept a hatter’s measurement as a good 
and sufficient datum on which to esti- 
mate the dimensions of a head. We have 
reason to believe that M. Gambetta had 
a large head; his portraits indicate it, 
and the current descriptions of him state 
it Here is one by Mr. G. M. Fowle: 

“The head larger below than above, 
broad near the neck and at the jaws, nar- 
row and rather flat at the top; wanting 
in veneration, as the phrenologists would 
tell us, but great in passion, in combative- 
ness and in language; a fine, well-set 
forehead, however, wide just above the 
eyes, and slightly sloping to the hair; a 
still finer intellectual brow, the best 
feature but one of the countenance—that 
one being an exceedingly well-cut, ex- 
pressive, handsome, full-lipped mouth." 


We have yet to learn the particulars of 
the examination of his brain, and the 
process by which the really extraordinary 
result of 1,100 grammes for its weight 
was obtained. We feel quite sure that if 
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the brain when taken from the skull indi- 
cated that small proportion to what is 
generally accepted as the average for a 
full-grown man, there must have been 
some extraordinary alteration in the cere- 
bral substance previously, some disinte- 
gration or decomposition whereby the 
cerebral mass lost very considerably in 
density and volume.* 

As to great poets having “always "small 
heads we challenge the statement. Mr. 
Page’s mask of Shakespeare and the 
busts at Stratford-on-Avon, indicate an 
encephalon by no means small. Goethe 
and Schiller had large heads, the former 
a particularly massive one. Scott had a 
remarkable head. Tom Moore, Keats, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge were well fur- 
nished in this respect. Victor Hugo hasa 
massive cranium, and Mr. Tennyson’s can 
not be termed small. In our own country, 
Bayard Taylor, Longfellow, Whittier, and 
Stoddard must be enrolled on the list of 
the big-headed. 

Had our contemporary been familiar 
with authors on nervous structure, with 
Luys, Bastian, Maudsley, and Ferrier, for 
instance, he would not have committed 
so significant a blunder. To them we 
must refer him for the correction of the 


statement reflecting on poets, and also: 


that immediately following, which swoops 
like the falcon upon its prey, upon the 
general list of great men. ` 
Yes, it may be that a laborer had the 
heavy head ascribed to it, but what of its 
structure and nature? We have never 
heard it described, and we fear that the 
person or persons who weighed it did not 
possess the technical knowledge which 
could properly describe the organ. There 
are “ cabbage heads," great, round growths 


9 In a late number of the London Lancet, Gambetta's 
brain is spoken of as large. 
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of nervous substance and bone which 
show at once to the skillful phrenologist 
what they are: simple, unelaborated de- 
velopments, very heavy perhaps, yet 
watery, coarse in fiber and rudimentary 
in convoluted structure.. 


A BUSINESS VIEW OF IT. 
(OVER in New Jersey the temperance 
folks have been making a gallant 

fight in behalf of a bill which was intro- 
duced in the Legislature for the regula- 
tion of the sale of alcoholic liquors, and 
have received an amount of support from 
the people which is certainly encourag- 
ing to the earnest reformer. While the 
bill was pending, a meeting was held in 
Trenton to discuss the moral and physi- 
cal features of the alcoholic question, 
and several gentlemen of scientific emi- 
nence took part in the proceedings. A 
certain doctor made a vigorous speech in 
behalf of alcohol, the reasoning of which 
was founded upon the views of chemists 
and medicists of thirty or forty years 
ago, and which the testimony of men like 
Maudsley, Carpenter, Richardson, Parkes, 
and Lees, who stand at the head of 
physiologists to-day, has completely re- 
futed. But there were men in the assem- 
blage who saw the motive of that doc- 
tor's plea in behalf of the whisky dealer, 
and exposed its untruth and unsound 
sophistry. The points of the discussion 
related to the query: Is alcohol good for 
man in health or sickness? and the right 
of Government to prohibit or license the 
sale of liquors was made contingent upon 
the determination of this question, and 
such was the practical nature of the testi- 
mony that we doubt not the majority of 
the audience left the hall that night well 
persuaded that the negetive had the bet- 
ter of the argument. 
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One of the later phases of this ques- 
tion has a definite, commercial character 
which can not fail of effect. We allude 
to the attitude which life insurance in 
England has taken toward liquor-drink- 
ing. In one of his lectures Mr. Joseph 
Cook presents an array of data which he 
was at some pains to procure when in 
England, and which he rightly considers 
“of the largest philanthropic signifi- 
cance.” From official documents sup- 
plied by one celebrated life assurance 
society, it was shown that in 1872, 1875, 
and 1878, of the two bonuses the society 
has heen in the habit of paying to total 
abstainers and to moderate drinkers, that 
paid to the former was fourteen per cent. 
higher than that awarded to the latter, 
while the bonus for 1881 in the temper- 
ance section was twenty-three per. cent. 
higher. The United Kingdom Temper- 
ance and General Provident Institution 
furnishes data which show the great su- 
periority in commercial value of the 
abstinent life to the moderate life. *It 
insures members in two sections, one in 
which all the members are total abstain- 
ers; in the other, moderate drinkers; all 
intemperate persons being, of course, ex- 
cluded. The two sections are exactly 
alike in every other respect, about 20,000 
lives being insured in the General Sec- 
tion, and 10,000 in the Temperance Sec- 
tion. Returns of the expected and actual 
claims in both sections for fifteen years, 
from 1864 till 1879, show that in the Gen- 
eral Section 3,450 deaths were expected, 
and that 3,444 took place; whereas, in the 
Temperance Section the expected deaths 
were 2,002, and the actual deaths only 
1,433. During the year 1879 the expected 
claims in the Temperance Section were 
195 for £40,844; the actual claims were 
164 for £28,690. In the General Section 
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305 were expected for £64,343, the actual 
having been 326 for £74,950. . The five- 
year bonuses in the Temperance Section 
have been 17 per cent. greater than 
those in the General Section." 

It seems to us that putting the subject 
in this business way must compel atten- 
tion from those whose manner of thought 
and employments give them a biasagainst 
sentimental and even moral views of the 
temperance movement, and we wish that 
our friends who are engaged in this 
work of reform would avail themselves of 
the financial experience of the long- 
headed managers of life insurance. 


AFTER BISMARCK, WHAT? 


N OW and then the telegraph informs 

us that Prince Bismarck is ill, and 
as he is past middle life, and his table 
habits have been of a character that would 
long ago have broken down a man of ordi- 
nary constitution, we have not been sur- 
prised by them, nor would we be surprised 
by the announcement of his sudden de- 
parture from the drena of his martial 
and political triumphs. What effect upon 
German affairs his death would have we 
can scarcely predict, but certain it is that 


‘whenever the apostle of “blood and 


iron” is said to be sick, there is at once 
an expression of the gravest interest, not 
only in Germany, but in all Europe, and 
much fear is entertained by some in the 
circles of government lest he should die, 
and with his death there should begin an 
era of political embarrassment and of 
social revolution. It seems strange that 
in this modern day so much is dependent 
upon the life of one man, or that a policy 
or system of government in a powerful 
nation should be in charge of an indi- 
vidual. It is said that no man has been 
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trained in the principles of the Chan- 
cellor, and, therefore, he would leave no 
representative who would continue his 
work. Does this mean that Bismarck’s 
principles and policy have little favor 
with the German people? that he is too 
stern an imperialist to find warm sym- 
pathy among a people who have begun 
to grasp the idea that true liberty and 
progress are not promoted by vast stand- 
ing armies and a frontier bristling with 
fortifications ? 

The very aged Emperor can not be ex- 
pected to live much longer, and his 
Chancellor seems not likely to survive him 
long, if he does not die first. These men 
have been closely bound together in mo- 
tive and purpose, but we are told that 
the Crown Prince is a man of different 


spirit from them, that he has broad and 
liberal views of State affairs, believes in 
popular education, and is a friend to 
progress. His appearance in the por- 
traits we have seen do not belie this 
representation. He has a soldierly bear- 
ing, but the expression is mild and kind- 
ly; there is little of the stern warrior 
which is evident in his father, and noth- 
ing of the unflinching and arbitrary mastet 
so evident in the features of Prince Bis- 
marck. l 

Well, the great Chancellor has accom- 
plished an important work in consoli- 
dating the German States. Perhaps this 
was his mission; and after he has gone a 
less severe régime may be found what 
was needful for the development of Ger- 
many in the arts, of peace and prosperity. 


Go Hur Correspondents. 


UESTIONS OF '" GENERAL INTEREST" ONLY 
will be answered in this „ But one gues- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, musi be pro- 
prred if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration, 

IF AN INQUIRY Fait TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within tuo months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if mot then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, iy good reasons, 
by the editor. , 

To Our CoNTRIBSUTORS.—It will greatly 
sid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
bowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only, It is often 
necessary to cut the page into takes” for compositori, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon, 

a. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of. rer names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance FA 
Marly two fect, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note" size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

s. Be brief. People don t like to read long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
er initials, write your fuli name and address below 

ait, 
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WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
Available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers, IN ALL Cases, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply, inclose the return Postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the editor if 
this i: done. Anonymous letters will not be con- 
sidered, 


LARGE-HEADED GIRL.—J. B. T.— The 
photograph of the young lady indicates hydro- 
cephalle disorder. The dropsy is evidently 
chronic in its nature. Possibly its effect is that 
of a stimulus to certain organa, the intellectual 
in particular, as such has sometimes been the 
case. 


BASHFULNESS.—C. P. Y.—From time 
to time an item has beeu published in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL explanatory of bashfulness. Iu 
* Phrenological Miscellany,“ a book you will 
find in our publishera' list, an extended discus- 
sion of the subject is one of the leading features, 
which it would be well for you to read. Bash- 
fulness is a trait resultant from the combined 
operation of several organs, with a sensitive 
temperament, The subject of it is usually de- 
ficient in Self-esteem aud Combativeness, while 
Approbativeness, Veneration, and Caution are 
largely developed. 
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PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S BRAIN.—G. W. 
C.—Mr. Gurffold had a large head. In the pam- 
phlot on Indications of Character” you will find 
some diagrams of the horizontal contour of the 
heads of several leading Americans, Mr. Gur- 
fleld’s among them, and a statement to the effect 
that Mr. Garfield wore a hut of the size 7t, which 
would indicate that his head measurcd about 
234 inches in circumference, a size much above 
the average. W. F. H. S. inquires with regard 
to the phrenological character of Mr. Garfield, 
a sketch of which was published just prior to the 
Presidential election in 1880, and will be found 
in the August Number for that year, 


THE TEMPERAMENTS. — Question. — 
When and by whom was the later classlfication 
of the tempcraments Introduced? I mcan the 
Motive, Vital, and Mental. 4. C. 

Answer: This classification was made known 
to the public mainly through the lectures and 
publications of the Fowlers, as long ago as 1838, 
It seemed to them, as it seems to us, a classifica- 
tion based upon a sound physiology, while the 
older classification is more related to what might 
be termed pathological, deranged, or abnormal 
physical conditions. 


BETTER HANDWRITING.—G. B. D.— 
It matters little how old one is, provided that 
his faculties have not become impaired aud bis 
muecles feeble, he can make some improvement 
in his handwriting. Earnest and continuous 
effort will accomplish much; a half un hour's 
daily practice wili, at the end of a month, show 
a change for the better. Wo know an old gen- 
tleman who learned to draw passably well when 
past seventy. 


CRITICAL PoINT.—N. D.—It has not 
yet been ascertained to what extent physical re- 
duction can be carried, but physiologists are 
generally agreed with regard to what mlght bo 
termed a par value in weight. For instance, it 
is claimed that a man measuriug six fect should 
weigh a hundred and fifty pounds at least to be 
in good condition ; ten pounds below that is in- 
dicative of a loss in vital vigor, so that he could 
not work up to his full standard in attempting 
to carry out any endeavor. It is difficult to dc- 
duce from observation the fact in reference to 
what would be a critical stage in any one’s case. 
We have several times been brought face to face 
with invalids whose depletion is extraordinary, 
and yet they live on and on, and now and then, 
to the astonishment of everybody, one gains in 
welght and strength, and evcu recovers entirely. 


HoT-WATER TREATMENT.—J. E.—The 
practice of wator-cure includes hot as well as 
cold applications, and it is known that in cases 
of congestion, accompanied with a high inflam- 
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matory state, hot water is beneficial, and far 
more kindly in its effects than cold water, there 
belng much less reaction, or membranous cxcite- 
ment. In the case of the child, the treatment 
secmed heroic, but its effect you were witness 
of in its reducing the glandular turgescences 
and relieving the trachea. Other means might 
have been tried, but your doctor acted in accord- 
ance with what he had learned through his regu- 
lar channel. It was better by far than the old- 
fashioned caustic application or mineral washes. 


BRAIN GROWTH. — S.— The skull is 
composed of several bones, fitted very nicely to 
each other, the design of nature evidently being 
to permit of movement in correspondence to 
brain development or expansion. You will find 
in any work on anatomy a full description of 
the structure of the cranium, and a complete so- 
lution of what seems to you problematical. 


ELocuTION.—Of whom can a person 
obtain first-rate Instruction in the science and art 
of public speaking? I am a studentof theology, 
and have the opinion that the best of messages 
should be présented in the best manner. 

Ans. : For systematic and successful vocal cult- 
ure, and for thorough training in graceful and 
effective oratory, we cordially commend Prof. 
Fred. A. Chapman, 127 East 10th Street, New 
York. As he gives lessons in elocutioa annually 
to our classes in the American Institute of 
Phrenology, we have reason to know that his 
method of instruction is excellent. 


[4 number of inquiries awaiting attention must 
be deferred to our next Number). 


D Bhat Eber San. 5 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, amd facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 


"SELF-CONTROL."—In the November 
(1882) No. of the PuRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is an 
article by Isaac P. Noyes, which goes to show 
in a very clear light, I think, that self-control 
would be or is a much more sultable namo for 
the organ called Self-esteem, than the one it 
now bears. I was more than pleased with the 
article referred to, because I had often had sim- 
ilar thoughts regarding the name of the organ 
in question. 

It is a fact, that every illustration is in proof, 
that to the degree this organ is in force, does the 
persou exhibit genuine self-control. Many per- 
sons have the thought scttled in their minds, that 
this organ is nothing more or less than conceit. 
I think there is a strong influence toward the 
feeling of vauity in lts composition, and so there 
is, I think, in Approbativcness, and to a less, 
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extent in several other faculties; yet few will 
deny, after a careful investigation, but that there 
is a more profound influence given by the organ ; 
and this Influence is much more truthfully and 
judiciously expressed by the name of Self- 
control. 

We are aware that there is always a strong 
opposition to a change of any kind being made 
in the terms of science, but we all wish to see 
Phrenology become as nearly perfect as possible, 
and a change can be made now much more read- 
ily than in later years; therefore, we would in- 
vite all who are interested in its perfection, to 
give this matter a careful thought, aud if Self- 
contro] is scen to be the better name, the change 
will be made. 

I would refer to the remarks of Mr. Sizer in 
his ** Choice of Purauits,” on Self-esteem, which 
isa very comprehensive analysis of the faculty. 

“What’s in a name?” is a question that, not- 
withstanding thc many essays that have been 
written concerning it, is still unanswered. 
Though the name can not affect tho substanec 
of a thing, it can affect our conception of it, and 
thus an appropriate and consistent designation 
should always be given where It is possible, 

CHARLES L. HYDE. 


A VISIT TO THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF 
HonpoRas. — Comayagua, the ancient capital, 
like other ancient cities, has a history of great 
interest to the cosmopolitan observer. I had the 
satisfaction of visiting this relic, for relic lt now 
is, of Honduras a year or 80 ago. 

Its history dates back to the seventeenth ceut- 
ary, nay, possibly to a period centuries before, 
as marks of former inhabitants are left in the 
ruins now to be found in various parts of the 
valley, ruins belonging to the Aztecs, in the 
shape of fanereal mounds and sacrificial altars, 
as well as mysterious caverns and fortifications 
never yet examined by tha present inhabitants. 

Comayagua is built at the northern extremity 
of a most beautiful valley, forty miles long by 
some twenty-five wide, and all very fertile. On 
all sides are to bo seen mountains of from seven 
to fifteen thousand feet above the sea level. 
Withoat doubt the valley was at ono time the 
bottom of the sea, or a lake, and more probably 
the former, for reasons requiring too much do- 
tall description in a brief article like this. 

Though acttled by the Spaniards shortly after 
their conquest by Cortez, nothing ls now scen of 
improvements made by them, which are earlier 
than the eighteenth century. In the year 1762, 
the missionary priests appear to have entered 
and taken hold of the material works which now 
remain. The city has seven churches, all dating 
in the past century. The Cathedral, a specimen 
of pure Spanish architecture, is constructed on- 
tirely of stone, with an arched roof of brick. 
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Bullt over one hundred years ago, it yet shows 
the freshness of a few decades, There is in it 
nothing to decay ; on the contrary, it strength- 
ens by age. 

Comayagua had at one time & population of 
over 18,000, now it does not number 3,000, Such 
has been the influence of political revolutions 
since the day of Honduras independence from 
Spain, which occurred on the 15th of September, : 
1823, The object of each and every revolution be- 
ing merely to change the governing power or 
policy, the force of the attack always centered 
at the capital, 

Comayagua has seen Honduras change in 
threc days as mauy Presidents, and there have 
been as many as five acting in the same day. 

Since the year 1824 the State has had no less 
than six new constitutions. The first was made 
in 1824, and called the Constitution of Confed- 
eration, under President Cerda; the second in 
1825, under President Herrera ; the third in 1889, 
under President Molina; fourth in 1848, under 
President Lindo ; fifth in 1865, under President 
José Marla Medina, the same who was shot for 
treason in 1878; and then another was framed in 
1873 under President Celeo Arias. The last on 
the list was that announced by President Soto. 

Comayagua was always the greatest loser from 
these changes, for, as the Government never had 
any funds to spare, the citizens were obliged to 
maintain all army expenses by forced taxation, 
but not only thia, the employés of Government, 
who generally were residents of the place, were 
never paid with anything but the “promise to 
pay,“ because the Government changed so fre- 
quently, and the succecding President always re- 
pudiated the claims matured in his predecessor's 
term of office. In times of revolution any house 
and property wae at the mercy of the rebels, who 
occupied or destroyed whatever property they 
pleased, and to-day the effects of many a fearful 
contest are visible in its ruins. The surviving 
eltizens will show you where a dear friend, or 
sometimes an entire family, perished in one of 
these fearful contesta. 

One singular fact struck me in viewing the 
peoples who inhabit Comayagua, and it la, that 
nota ee or one of foreign descent exists 
in the Whole city, unless we speak of the Span- 
ish conquerors, but who now have lost their 
identity by belag mixed with tho aborigines. 

Indeed, this same fuct occurs in Tegucigalpa, 
the present scat of government, uniess we ex- 
cept an Irish family by the name of John Con- 
nora, who settled in Honduras some fiftcen years 
ago, and now has employment at the Govern- 
ment mint here, and this man says the reason 
that he has remained so long was because ho 
never could raise money enough to get away, 
unti] he is now so thoroughly identified with the 
people that his children are even more of the 
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country than many other families there. I mean 
that such is the effect upon isolating individu- 
al families that they retrograde even beyoud 
those of the country, unless they are of supe- 
rior intelligence. 

Comayagua, though to-day in ruins, is destined 
to be the seut of a strong and populous city. It 
stands at the head of a stream that flows to Pu- 
erto Cortez, forming an easy path for a railway. 
Indeed, there are already some fifty miles built, 
but st a standstill for want of funds. Tbe 
valley of Comayagua is an immonse field of rich 
agricultural land, entirely depopulated and 
growing in wild underbush. It is watered every- 
where by fine culd streams running down from 
the mountain sides in all directions. These 
same streams afford water power to any extent. 
All along the mountain sides are beautiful tuble- 
Jands or patches for fine farming. The temper- 
ature of the valley ranges from 68° to 75° the 
year round, and higher up on the mountains one 
may attain the cool temperatures of 60° to 65° the 
whole year. The temperature here is never 
known to vary more than 5°. Yankee thrift will 
some day see that there is '* money to be made" 
here, and it will take hold and completo the rall- 
way and populate this valley. B. B. RIOPEL. 


LIFE AND LABOR IN ARIZONA.—Dr. 
Helen J. Underwood, in a letter dated at a fron- 
tier town of Arizona Territory, writes concern- 
ing the rather mixed state of soclety there, and 
the eminent need of some enterprising and do- 
voted missionary efforts in behalf of public mor- 
ality. She says: The longer we remaiu here, 
the more I am impressed with the terrors of 
Mquor drinking and selling, for both are very 
uulversal and respectable. Tbe drinkcra are made 
wild by one glass of the stuff which is retulled 
here, and then the respectable sellers, as it is 
sald, ‘roll them and go through them,’ which 
means thatevery cent is taken from the benumb- 
ed and drugged victims. Of all the hired men 
we have had I do not think one of them had one 
cent in his pocket thirty-six hours efter reaching 
a whisky-hole. All who work here get high 
pay—about $40 a month for inferior labor but I 
never saw so much destitution among men. 
Tramps abound, and we should be versi cruel if 
we did not give them something to eat on their 
journey, as it is twenty-three miles to the next 
house north of ours. By the way, if you kuow of 
any efficient working-women who duslre to earn 
good wages, and do not, look upon necessary 
work as d2grading, and to be shirked, you can 
do us and them a favor by telling them of Arizona 
Territory. Good house-help receive from $30 to 
$40 a month, but they are Chinamen and can cut 
thelr own wood, and can do other heavy work 
when nceded, which 1s an item in their favor; 
but serviceable women can get good places at 
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good prices. I know of one noble instance here, 
who, while her husband is under a cloud, took & 
position at $40 and board for hersclf and iittle 
girl. Sheis prized as a treasure by the family, 
and is proving a blessing to them and to her own.” 


Opinions ABOUT IT.— Mr. J. D. 
K., of Charlestown, Ind., says: “I have 
been taking the JOURNAL for six years, and 
have become so much attached to it that I can 
not give it up, though at this time I feel as if 
I could scarcely spare the money; the purcbase 
of a farm, and its working, absorbing all my re- 
sources; in fact, costing me much more than I 
expected. I have given up the agency business 
in Which I have been heretofore engaged, but 
will solicit the patronage of my neighbors in a 
work like yonrs." 


Mr. J. B., one of our neighbors living on the 
other side of the 8t. Lawrence, writes in a letter 
renewing his subscription : “ I have been a reader 
of the PRRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for eight or ten 
years, and am much pleased with its contents. 
Wish you every success in your good work, 
knowing, indeed, that a good work is being se- 
complished by your efforts. 


PERSONAL. 


On her ninetieth birthday Mrs. E. A. Jewett, 
of Georgetown, Mussachusetts, coasted down-hill 
on a hand-sled, at a speed faster than that of a 
railway train. An old hand at the game, surely. 


Tue late Dr. Joseph W. Taylor, of Philadel- 
phia, left $900,000 for an institution at Bryn 
Mawr for the education of women. The college 
building is nearly completed, and is to be known 
as Taylor Hall. 


Oxos a year the Emperor of Chlua, attended 
by all his ministers, plows a furrow across a 
field for the encouragement of agriculture, and 
the Queen of England sometimes enters the lists 
as competitor at local fairs for the same purpose, 
Now, President Arthur, what will you do? 


Hon. MARSHALL JEWELL, ex-Governor of Com- 
necticut, ex-United States Conrnl to Russia, and 
ex-Postmaster-General, died of pneumonia, at 
Hartford, Connecticut, February 8d, in the fifty- 
eighth year of his age. Mr. Jewell was a New 
England man, and during the greater part of his 
life was prominently identified with the brsiness 
interests of New England. As Postmaster-Gcu- 
eral, be did much good work ia suppreasing 
“etraw bids" and other corrupt work in the 
postal service. 


Mr. S. B. Driggs, who died in New York 
January 26th last, should be remembered for his 
success in draining the Hackensack meadows, 
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which comprise that great salt marsh lying be- | In man or mald, that thou from speech refrained, 


tween Jersey City and Newark, N. J., a task 
which others had attempted and failed In. He 
lald rine miles of iron dike around a part of the 
meadows; and after the land was dralned some 
was sold to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
and the round-hotisea and workshops now stand- 
ing on the meadows were built on the drained 
land. The railroad company paid $1,200 an acre 
for what Mr. Driggs had paid $24 an acre. 


WISDOM. 


Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Have no friends you dare not bring home, 


Ir is easier to suppress the first desire than to 
entlsfy all that follow it.—FRANKLIN. 


Lire is not so short but that there is always 
time enough for courtesy. 


Work, play, study, whatever it is, take hold 
At once and finish it, . 


HE is tbe trueet friend of his race who makes 
it easier for the people to have virtuous and com- 
fortable homes. 


Let as learn to anoint our friends beforehand 
for their burial. Post-mortem kindnesses do not 
cheer tho burdened spirit. Flowers on the cofflu 
cast no fragrance backward over the weary days. 


Ox the bathing-tub of King T'ang the follow- 
ing words were engraved; “If you wonld one 
day renovate yourself, do so from day to day, 
Yea, let there be dally renovation." — CAtnase 
Sayings. 

Man and woman were made for, and not like, 
one another. One only Right" we have to as- 
sert in common with mankind, and that is as 
much in our hands as theire—the right of having 
something to do.—Mrs, Mutocn-CRArE. 

Nerruer deep wisdom, bold action, the admin- 
istrative faculty, nor that soundness of judg- 
‘ment whose predictions are always ratified by 
resulta, ever come from the study of literature 
&lone.—HoRAGE Mann. 


“Way did you learn to smoke, my boy?" 
“For the reasou that you did, I suppose.” 
“Well, I want you to stop smoking." “ Won't 
you give me the reason for stopping that I had 
for learning, father?" Aftera moment, Yes, 
I will.” Both stopped. 


Hasr thou named all the birds without a gun % 
Loved the wood-rose and left it on its stalk ? 
At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse ? 
Unarmed, faced danger with a beart of trust? 
And loved so well a high behavior 
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Nobllity more nobly to repay ? 
Oh be my friend and teach me to be thine! 
B. W. EMERSON. 


Tux foundation of domestic happiness is faith 
in the virtue of women; the foundation of pollti- 
cal happiness is confidence in the integrity of 
man; the foundation of all happiness is reliance 
on the goodness of God.—Hare. 


MIRTH. 


" A little nonsense now and then - 
u Is relished by the wisest men." 
* — 

„Lr us play we were married,” said little 
Edith, and I will bring my dolly and say, See 
baby, papa!’” 

“Yes!” replied Johnny; “and I will say, 
‘Don’t bother me now. I want to look throngh 
the paper l?” 


Mixep.—" Suppose a fellow that has nothin’ 
Marries a gal what has nothin', is her things 
his’n, or'his'n her'n, or is his’n and her'n his’n 7˙ 


WHEN Dr. Chapman was dining at an hotel he 
waa served with what was called barley soup on 
the bill of fare. “That is not barley soup," said 
he to the walter, it is barely soup." 


A Boston young lady of wealth and position 
has astonished “society” by cutting and mak- 
ing her own wedding dress. She also intended 
to make her own wedding cake, but the board of 
health interfered. 


Catcues the eye: A loft to lett? is painted 
on the door of a Gold Street store. Why don't 
you spell those words properly ?" a customer 
asked the proprietor. *'*Becanse if we did, no 
one would turn to read them. That extra ‘t’ 
catches the eye.” 


A CRATEAM Street merchant fa strict in regard 
to the personal appearance of his clerks wearing 
a mustache, and when one of them applied to 
him for permission to raise a mustache: “ Dat 
vas all right,” he replied ; ** you shoost raise so 
much viskers as you blease, so long you don’t 
wear em in the store during pishness hours.“ 


“ WHAT's your name?“ asked ono four-year- 
old Miss of another. “I do declare !“ replied 
the second little girl, you are as inquisitive as 
grown people. They always ask my name, and 
where I got my new boots, and all szch things, 
until I am ashamed of 'em." 


Mn. Sox Worrr, the American Consul Gen- 
eral at Cairo, Egypt, is said to have reached Cairo 
about the time of the great revolt. Soon after- 
ward he was sitting in front of Shepherd’s Ho- 
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tel, taking his after-dinner coffee, when an ex- 
cited Englishman rushed up to him, and cried : 
* Have you heard the news, Mr. Consul? There 
is to be a general rising to-night, and every Eu- 
ropean and Christian in the city is to be mur- 
dered!” Mr. Wolff went on sipping his coffeo, 
apparently unmoved by these dreadful tidings. 
“ Do you not hear me ?” reiterated his agitated 
informant. ‘‘The fanatics intend to-night to 
kill every European and Chrietisn in Cairo." 
“ Yes, I hear you," quietly responded Mr. Wolff, 
“but I do not sce how that affects me at all, 
since I am an American and an Israelite.“ 


„„ 


— 2 9 „ 9 „„ 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
Nxw Booxs as pudiishers see fit io send ut. Im these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
we for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and 725 ysiological science. We can usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


OAHSPE: A NEW BIBLE, in the words of 
Jehovah and his Angel Ambassadors. A Sa- 
cred History of the Dominions of the higher 
and lower Heavens on tbe Earth for the past 
twenty-four thousand ycars. Together with a 
Synopsis of the Cosmogony of the Universe; 
the Creation of Planete ; the Creation of Man; 
the unseen Worlds; the labor and glory of 
Gods and Goddcases in the etherean Heavens. 
With the new Commandments of Jehovuh to 
man of the prem day. With revelations from 
the Secohd Resurrection, formed in words 
in the thirty-third year of the Kosmon era. 
Quarto, xp. 890. OCahape Publishing Associ- 
ation. ew York and London. s 


The title in full as above is given, as it conveys 
some notion of a singularly constructed book. 
It purports to be a new bible or revelation in 
which are set forth, obscurely cnough, it must 
be said, a new faith or a system of religious doc- 
trines derived from the ancient forms, both Pa- 
gan and Christian, and claims to reconcile the 
deductions of modern science with true relig- 
fous principles, besides clearing up many mys- 
teries relating to the origin of nations or races, 
philology, ancient civilization, ete. The author 
is said to be a New York dentist, who wrote 
Oahspe on a type-writer under spiritual guid- 
ance during the last two years; all that time 
being searcely conscious of what he was doing, 
and when the manuscript was finished, he was 
commandcd to give the book to the world. 

The general bearing of the teaching is in the 
line of spiritualism, the language being similar 
to that of the common Bible, yet often fantastic 
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and platitudinous. Descriptions are given of the 
argelic world, how the angels live therein, and 
of the dwelling-place of tho gods, by which it 
seems there aro many. Accounts are also given 
of Moses, Jesus, Abraham, Mohammed, Zoroas- 
ter, etc., and it would appear that American 
history is of grcat moment in the councils of 
the ctherean powers, for we have a relation of 
our rise and progress as a nation. We are re- 
minded in reading it of some of the communica- 
tions naid to have been made by Indian chiefs 
throngh mediums, as so many of the names and 
phrases are in the aboriginal vein. Possibly the 
Indian occupies a lofty place in the spiritual 
world. Mr. Irving has certainly accorded him a 
high character for simplicity and purity of habit 
iu the days previous to the settlement of Amer- 
ica by Europeans (see Knickerbocker’s New 
York"). And this may account for the Indian 
spirits having so much to do with earthly affairs. 


MoRAL EDUCATION: ITs Law AND 
Mzrnops. By Joseph Rhodes Buchanan 
M.D., Author of “System of Anthropology. 
etc. 12mo, pp. 895. Price, $1.50. Published 
by the Author. E 


If one were to examine the long list of vol- 
umes which have been published during the 
past twenty or thirty years on education or peda- 
gogy, he would be surprised to learn that very 
few discuss methods for the development and 
training of the moral sentiments. He would be 
led to infer that the intellect 1s tho grand ele- 
ment in human nature, and all that is needed for 
the attainment of what is desirable in life is ita 
culture ; or, in other words, to fill the memory 
with the data of history, science, and literature, 
and to furnish the tongue with fluent, symmetri- 
cal, logical phraseology. Yet in despite of the 
schools and the books, in spite of great effort on 
the part of those who have had charge of public 
and private education, the Intellectual result hes 
been far from adequate, while the general men- 
tal symmetry of the educated class appears to 
be no better than it was a century ago. Dr. 
Buchanan puts tbe matter thus: Governmenta, 
churches, and colleges, for many thousand years, 
have striven in vain to conquer crime, disease, 
and misery. A new method must therefore be 
adopted." And the purpose of his book Is to 
formulate or suggest such a method. Intellect- 
ual training is not a liberal educatlon, he claims, 
and every physiologist and phrenologist will 
agree with him; because it docs not improve 
the physical constitution ; does not impart in- 
dustrial capability ; and does not develop and 
render practically influential the moral nature, 
Be sets forth five elements as indispensable to a 
truc liberal education, viz. : 

1. Regular physiological culture, so that the 
health could be Improved by the education. 

2. Practical industrial education, so as to make 
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each pupil a master of one or more vocations, by 
which he or she may be supported through life. 

8 Hygienic and medical instruction for both 
sexes sufficient to qualify them to maintain their 
health and escape disease. 

4 The moral nature should be so cultivated 
as to eradicate the principal causes of crime and 
vice, and an honorable, benevolent, high-toned 
character be built up. 

5, Literary or intellectual training. 

The educational policy that prevails, our au- 
thor asserts, is responsible for the vast increase 
of debasement, crime, insanity, pauperism, and 
mortality, which statistica show to be the case 
“in the present century during which religion 
and morals have declined," and ‘‘intemperance 
has much more than doubled." Yet he is far from 
underestimating the importance of proper relig- 
fous training, as he gives instances of the happy 
effect of the methods in vogue in some institutions 
eonducted under church anthority, and saya, 
p. 146: ** There are few who realizo the power 
of religious education, the energy with which 
the religious or the leading sentiment of the 
moral nature inspires al] our faculties, sustains 
the energy of the brain, brightens the soul, and 
sustains the rnoral and physical health,” and 
“Tt is no more difficult with proper means and 
methods to de velop saints, than to develop sots 
and assassins ; no more difficult to develop the 
brain than to develop the muscles, though the 
development may be more apparent in ita pow- 
ers than in ite growth or structure. The casts 
of heads takem by Deville, of London, at differ- 
eat periods of life, gave definite proof of the 
growth of the brain in the portions that were 
cultivated, and every gymnasium yields evidence 
of bodily development by culture." 

The author, however earnest in his condemna- 
tion of the general practice, flnds something 
here and there to approve, and is inclined to 
think that better ideas are everywhere germi- 
nating.” Yes, we may not be satisfied with what 
we know to be the morel state of socicty, but 
we can not believe that the excellent teachings 
of men like Locke, Milton, Combe, and MII, 
and like Pestalozzi aud Froebel, have been lost 
to educational science. Dr. Buchanan’s views in 
many points are not dissimilar to the conclusions 
announced to the world by these men. 

The volume is worthy of a much more ex- 
tended notice than we can give it in this place, 
and we heartily commend it to the attention of 
all who are interested in the practical work of 
the schools. 


THE CHURCH IN THE HOUSE. A Series 
of Lessons ou the Acts of the Apostles. By 
William Arnot, late minister of the Free 
Charch in Edinburgh. 12mo, ee; 464. Price 
$150. Published by Robert Carter & Bros., 
New York. 


The publication of this series of brief com- 
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mentaries ou the work df St. Paul and other 
apostles as related by Mark, will prove service- 
able to those who may make use of it in a sys- 
tematic examination of the book of Acts. The 
eminent Scottish minister nowhere else illus- 
trates better hls facility of exposition and prac- 
tical illustration. The volume was prepared for 
Sunday reading in the family, and all appear- 
ance of profound treatment avolded as much as 
possible, yet the intelligent—we mean of course 
iu this connection those who are conversant 
with tbe Bible—will understand it best. One 
hundred and five passages are elucidated, quite 
covering the field of the apostles’ curly work. 


ELECTRICITY IN MEDICINE. By Geo. C. 
Pitzer, M.D., Professor of thc Theory and 
Practice of Medicine in the American Medical 
College of St. Louis, etc., etc. 8vo, pp. 88. 
Price 81. 

This modest treatise will commend itaelf to 
the medical student and practitioner who wishes 
an introduction to the part which electricity 
plays, so far as it has beon developed in thera- 
pentles. It docs not affect minutcness or elabo- 
ration, bnt furnishes the leading facts of the 
subject in a perspicuous style. Tho elements of 
electricul ecleuce are explained, and a consider- 
able number of illustrations accompany the text 
descriptive of electrical apparatus. How bat- 
terles are used in the treatment of disease are 
described chiefly from notes of cascs in the au- 
thor's own practice and as recorded by other. 
electricians ; these cases cover a broad fleld in 
nervous disorders, including fuctal paralysis, 
neuralgias, and other painful sffections, tumors, 
spinal curvature, muscular atrophy, hysteria, 
skiu diseases, etc. The volume although smal) 
is a very satisfactory one in point of practical in- 
formation. 


FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY AND 


HrareNE. For the use of schools. By Charles 
K. Mills, A.M., M.D., Fellow of the College of 
12mo, pp. 206. 


A Philadelphia, eic. 
Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brothers. 

A concise exposition of the principles of the 
subjects mentioned in the titie, in accordance 
with the later conclusions of scientific research, 
and written in an easy, untechnical style—there- 
fore the book is adapted to tho use for which its 
author designed it. We commend the arrange- 
ment of descriptive matter followed by a ** Sylla- 
bus,” which helps greatly to impress the mind 
of a pupil, and then Questions for Review.” 
The hints on Hygiene are generally cxcellent, 
and the addition of advice for the treatment of 
accidents is a good thought on the part of the 
author. The illustrations deserve commendation 
for their beauty and fidelity to nature. 


THE NEw YORK GUIDE OF COMMERCE 
For 1876. Contalus all Lawa, Rules, and 
Regulations controlling trade with foreign 


nations, Commercial Treaties, U. 8. Bonded 
Warehouses ; and compiled from Custom 
Records, a List of actual importers paying 
duties at the Port of New York, Also Fees, 
Fines, Forfeitures, and Penaltics, List of Com- 
mercial Ports and Bonded Koutes, Coasting 
Trade and Fisheries, the New York Produce 
Exchange and Rules, Tables of Foreign Moneys 
and United States Tariff, including Recent de- 
cisions of the Treasury Department. 8vo, pp. 
823. Geo. E. Hall, publisher, New York. 
This book, as the very full title shows, is a use- 
ful one for the merchant and manufacturer, and 
needs but the cursory examination of the busi- 


ness man to elicit his approval. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF ALCOHOLICS, an address 
delivered in the Tremont Temple, Boston, by 
W. B. Carpenter, the well-known phsslologist. 
This expression of high authority on the verdict 
of science respecting a:cohol, should have a very 
important influence upon the thought of the 
time. Price in paper, 10 cents. Address J. N. 
Stearns, New York. 


A STATEMENT or Facts in connection with tbe 
Quarterly Report of the Treasurer of the Medico- 
Legal Society of New York, by E. C. Harwood, 
M.D. This well-known Society appears to have 
become a little muddled in its financia] matters, 
and Dr. Harwood gives ns an inkling of the 
situation 


Scott Browne’s First American Standard 
Phonographic Reader, prepared to follow Scott 
Browne's *' Text-Book of Phonography," afford- 
ing reading and writing practice on the report- 
ing principles of the art, as employed in a sim- 
ple style of language, to which Appleton’s 
Third Reader is the key. Published by the 
author, New York. The phonographic charac- 
ters are printed with great clearness, The sub- 
ject matter of the series of lessons 1s enter- 
taining. 


Scott Browne’s Copy-Book and Phonetic 
Analyzer, No. 1, consonants and regular vowels. 
Price, 25 cents. Well calculated to assist stu- 
dents who have just entered upon the practice 
of phonographic outlines. 


ANNUAL REPonT of the Chief Signal Officer to 
the Secretary of War for the year 1880, is an ex- 
ceedingly bulky volume, covering the whole fleld 
of meteorological observation during the past 
year, and also including interesting data relating 
to the solar eclipse, several fine illustrations and 
suggestions with regard to ſustruments, brief 
essays upon physical topics, and notes and Items 
interesting to the weather observer at large. 
Perhaps it is well that the department shouid 
issue so expensive a hook for general distribu- 
tion; but it seems to us, that after the elaborate 
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monthly reports, a very much smaller book 
would have served all practical purposes. 


Tue leading monthly magazines have opened 
for 1883 in a vigorous manner; The Century, 
Harper's, and Lippincott’s indicate on the part 
of thelr publishers no thought of taking a single 
step backward. Foreign matters—scenery, 60- 
ciety, politics, literature—have formed a very 
prominent feature thus far in the New York 
monthlies. Lippincotts, on the other hand, has 
opened with a show of American interests, 
which promise that our country shall not be 
suffered to take a back seat in the competitiou 
for home readers. 


-The Medieal Tribune appears in a new dress. 
Color and design of cover are creditable to the 
publishers; while the matter of the February 
and March Numbers indicate a decided mo- 
tive on the part of the editor to make the publi- 
cation worthy of a wider circulation than that of 
a single school of practice. 


Taz AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY for 
October deserves mention for the fullness of its 
report of the proceedings of the Association of 
Medical Superintendents; Dr. Bucknell's paper 
on the Plea of Insanity in the Case of Guiteau 1s 
a readable analysis of the evidence given at the 
trial, and the scientific discussion of the case; 
and so are the two succceding papers which are 
briefly critical of thc same subject. The article 
on Insanity as a Ground of Divorce" is an im- 
portant one, condensing, as it does, the views of 
eminent authority in psychology. 


POPULAR SciENCE MONTHLY, for March, de- 
serves notice on account of several articles which 
are interesting above the average. One, on Queer 
Phases of Animal Life," is well illustrated by 
views of monkeys and birds and wild dogs, bats 
and soon. “ The value of the climate of Florida 
to the sick," contains data of a practical nature. 
The pedigree of wheat, and a few words about 
eatables, will claim the attention of physiologists. 

Tas NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW discusses 
Money in Elections,” “Gladstone,” The Pyra- 
mid of Cheops,” “ Protectiou," “ Taxes,” ** Edu- 
cational Needs,“ etc., in its usual independent 
style. 

Harrer’'s New MowTHLY Macazınm for 
March gives us glimpses of Holland and Ari- 
zona, and also a historical retrospect of the early 
discoveries on the Canadian frontier by French 
navigators. A very opportunely and finely tllus- 
trated description of Wagner's last opera, Parsi- 
fal, is included in the plump Number. 


Firg AND Drom Series, No. 7. “A Jolly 
Time,” a small volume of temperancc talcs from 
the pen of Mary Dwinell Chellis, a well-known 
author ín that line of literature. Price, 10 cents. 
J. N. Stearns, Agent, N. T. 
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We present below a List of Articles offered as Premiums for Clubs to Tae PunENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
SciENCE oF HALT, and would call special attention to the very liberal offers and conditions given, The articles 
are all new and useful; the very best of their kind, Besides these, to each subscriber is given a splendid Premium. 
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The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health. | & is 
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Letters. Stamps received. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 753 Broadway, N. . 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NEW THEORY OF THE 


ORIGIN or SPECIES. 


By BENJ. G. FERRIS. 


I Vol., I2mo, extra cloth. 


We have here a work of unusual interest. 


Price $1.50. 


It gives to the reader a clear statement of the Theories of 


Darwin and others, with the criticisms of eminent writers, with a new and certainly very plausible theary, 


all presented in a clear and attractive manner. 
following from the 
TABLE OF 


PRELIMUNARY,—-Classification of Animals and Planta; 
What are Species; Evolution of Same Kind the Pre- 
vailing Idea. 

Tazontes.—Of Lamarck and others; Darwinian The- 
ory; Views of Owen, Huxley, Spencer, and others, In 
relation thereto ; Sexual Selection ; Aesthetic Taste in 
Animals; How Mau became Denuded of Hair; Lawe 
of Heredity : Secondary Sexual Distinctions; Origin 
of tbe Sexes, and their distinctions ; Rudimentary and 
Aborted Organs. 


Wart 18 Lire?—Views of Buchner and others; 


Speculat ions and Definitions of Herbert Spencer; Au- 


Diference between Animal and 


Animal Life Fractional ; 


thors Defünition; 
Human Life; 


i 
i 


i 


Man's Life 


; denees of Design in Nature: 


To show something of the scope of the work we present the 


CONTENTS. 


DIFFERSNCE BETWEEN MEN AND ANIMALB IN Baarx 
Capacity.—Difference as to the Marriage Relation: 
Antiquity of Man ; The Old Idea; First Traces of Mun 
in the Pliocene ; The Prehistoric Ages ; Ancient Lit- 
erature; Brain and Mental Capacity of Primitive Man, 
General Conclusions, 


Is THERE AN INTELLIGENT Firat Cause —General 
View; Theories Examined; Pain and Suffering ; Evi- 
Belief in a Personal 
Deity ; The Order of Creation; From Lowest Form 
to Man. 

Tux New TH£oRY.—A Matrix necessary to Repro- 
duction; Evidence of Embryology; Extisardinary 
Generation ; Male and Female Elementa in Creation ; 


morc than the sum of Animal Life; Difference between | Psychological Preparation for Man; Multiple Creation 


Mind and Instinct ; Difference as to Language, 


of Organisms. 


To show something farther of the nature and character of the book, we print below a few 


NOTICES OF 


Mr. Ferris, the author of this work, states that 
‘the doctriue of evolution is fouuded on facts incon- 
sistent with the old faith,’ and that evolution of some 
kind has become the prevailing idea of men of ecience, 
and the aspect is that it will generally prevail.“ Evo- 
lution,’ he continuce, ‘divider itself into that of tbe 
theist, and that of the strict materialist, and the real 
controversy is between the two.’ Among the problems 
to be solved in this contest are whether matter ia self- 
existent, and trom ita self-conatituted properties orig- 
inated living forms; or whether it waa created and 
made recipient of inflowing lile from a persoanl and 
intelligent firat canre’ Various theories relating to the 
origin of an:xmals and men nre discussed tn this work, 
and an exposition of tne views of the most celebrated 
writers ob sucn subjects in given, by which the reader 
can make compauri-ous and form a theory of bia own. 
The similarity between animals and man is closely defin- 
ed. and sexual difference between males and females of 
the kingdom of brute aud mankind is treated at length. 
Phy-iological, peychological and natural laws and 
qualities are spoken of in their interrelations and 
trunsmittence. The eubject is broad and broadl 
treated by the author. who, however, writes wit 
delicacy as well as carnestue-s. He ecems neither a 
materialist, Fentimentalist, nor strictly speaking a 
theorist, but ratber an analyzer of evidence given in 
nature and the human race. The book he presents is 
interesting. promotes new thought and explains man 
features in acicuce. It deserves serious consideration.” 
—Boston Sunday Globe. 


In tbe present state of biological scierce, where 60 
much ia apeculative and theoretical, Mr. Ferris’ views 
are certainly worthy of thought and examination b 
those who tak * special interest in the subject.“ — CMi- 
cago: Journal. 


THE PRESS. 


“Mr, Ferrie in this book presents s fair and enfi- 
ciently fall view of the theortes and epecnlations, Dar- 
winian and other, of the origin of epecica ; discovering 
and cleverly exposing weak points in them all. A vein 
of dry humor occasionally crops out, as, for instance. 
in presenting Spencer's persevering, but ratber dis- 
couraging efforts to frame a deflnition of lite eatisfac- 
tory to bimself. The chapters on the Question of à 
First Cause,’ and What ia Life.’ are especially com- 
mended to the general reader. The book covers mach 
scientific ground besides’ that indicated hy the title. 
bringing in review before the reader a variety of vain- 
able information that be otherwise would have to look 
through many books to find.’'—/thaca Daily Journal. 


„Mr. Ferris! views are ccrtainly worth the careful at- 
tention of those who feci the presence of modern ecien- 
tific thought so much aa to be doubtiul of their religions 
ground, as his suggo-tions point to n possible recon- 
eilintion of biological science with a belief in a Provi- 
dence, who not only creates, but who overrules ali 
nature, animate and inauimate."— The Kingston Free- 
man. 


While one may dissent from the conclusions drawn, 
it can not be denied that the book has great merit 2&4 
thoughtful, candid. and readable discussion ou a grest 
aubject. To those especially who have an uneasy fear 
that the course of modern scientific thought muet 
neces-arily iguore the existence of 8 final cause unda 
creative power, will it be weicome,"— Good Literatur? . 


It well deservea tbe attention of tboughtfal persons 
interested in such investigations and speculations, uud 
it is more in coneonauce with the order of nature nud 
Providencc, as well as of biviogical facta, than the cur- 
rent theories of the duy."—LutAeran Observer. 


This worx will enable the reader to understand easily the various theories that have been advanced on 


this subject, without reading all the works that have been written. 
sellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, $1.50. 


May be ordered through leading book- 
Address 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 753 Broadway, New York. 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 


This has for many years been manufactured and sold, as being the very best possible aid to the proper un- 
derstanding of the exact location of the Phrenological organs. 

The orgaue being alike on both sides of the head, it le so lettered as to show them seperately on one side of 
the bust ; and on the other, the different groups of organs Mora), Intellectual, Executive, and Social—ere shown, | 
properly Classified. The Bust is handsomely mado In white plaster, and very ornamentai wherever it is placed. 

ing well adapted fo the parlor maniel, the center-tabls, the library, the study, or the office. 


AN ILLUSTRATED KEY accompanies each Bust, fully explainin and giving 
such directions ar will enable the reader to underatand its use, including the names and the functions of each of 
the faculties. Larse size, price $1.00 ; email size, 50 cents. 

When sent, 25 cents extra for boxing and packing cach Bust must be received. The size will be sent by 
express at the expense of tho subscriber; or No. 3, amall size, will be sent by mail, pos d. 


^ EXPRESSION: 
ITS ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


; By SIR CHARLES BELL, K.H. 


With numerous Notes, and upwards of Seventy-five Illustrations. Price $1.50. 

We take great pleasare in announcing the offer of this great work as a premium to subscribers to Tur 
PunzNoLogiCAL JOURNAL for 1883. A new aud special edition on fjne and much beavier paper has been prepared. 
Thie edition contains all of the original illustrations and notes designed by the author, with additional notes and 
. by the editor of TIE PuRENOLOSICAL JOURNAL, and is very certain to prove moat acceptable to our 
sabsecribers. 

‘Tbe work considers Expreegion in all its details as affected both by anatomy and by mental characteriaties. 
The following from the Table of Contente will show something of its scope: 

The Theory of Beauty in the Countenance; The Form and Proportions of the Head and Face; Beauty 
and its sources; Campar's Facial Line; The Chan from 1 to Age; Characteristic Organs of 
Man; The Form of the Lower Animals; Theories of Taeal Beauty ; The National Peculiarities in the Form 
of the Head; Expression in the Countenance; The Influence of the Mind upon the Features; Rodily Con- 
ditions and Mental Operations; Rlushing; Muscles of the Face; The Fore and Eyebrows; The Nos 
trils; The Lips and the Cheeks; The Eye; The Expression of Pain in Man and in Animals; The 
Expression of the Human Countenance in Laughter, Weeping, Grief, Pain, Convulsions, Fear, Terror, 
Despair, Admiration, Joy, Jealousy „ Madness, Demoniacs, Death; Expression in erence to the | 
Body: What are Emotions? The Emotions Modified by Controlling Expression. 


Reminiscences of Spurzheim and of George Combe. 


And a Review of the Science of Phrenology from the period of its distovery by Dr. GALL 
to the time of the visit of Gzorce CoMBE to the United States in 1840. By Hon. 
NAHUM Caren. With Portraits. One vol., 12mo, extra cloth, price $1.50. 


The anthor of this Work was very intimately associated with Dr. Spurzheim, being his confidential assistant ji 
and adviser during his visit to this country ; and his correspondence and personal matters ali passed throagh Mr. 
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ADOLF ERIC NORDENSKJOLD, 
THE DISCOVERER OF THE NORTH-EAST PASSAGE. 


E have no information as to the that his head is rather large; there also 

size and weight of the man whose | appears to be balance and harmony be- 

portrait is before us, but we are impressed | tween the head and the body ; and also 
that he is above the medium size, and | between the different parts of the head. 
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The face indicates strength; there is 
breadth of cheek-bone, a strong nose, a 
well-marked and strong chin, and there 
are a seriousness and a sincerity about 
the expression of the eye, which tend to 
give confidence in the man’s power and 
purpose. He looks as if he did his own 
thinking, and felt competent to reach 
conclusions that are both useful and safe. 
There also seems to be no tendency to 
display; he would fight a battle if he 
were a military man, and not humiliate 
those whom he had defeated, by a flush 
of power. If he had been in Gen. Grant's 
place at the close of our war, like him, 
he would have avoided a parade in Rich- 
mond. 

In that massive forehead, the phrenol- 
ogist sees across the lower half of it 
great talent for scientific knowledge and 
practical talent ; in the upper half of the 
forehead he sees philosophy, originality, 
power of criticism, ability to calculate 
` consequences, and to plan such work as 
he has to carry out himself, and make 
the plan and the execution harmonious. 
He would have excelled in literature, in 
art, in natural philosophy, and in lan- 
guages. 

If the reader will observe howthe head 
swells on each side, upward and backward 
from the outer corner of the eye across 
the temples, he will see the mathemati- 
cal, the mechanical, the inventive, and 
the mental organs which enable a man 
to make circumstances available; the 
head is wide as we go back from the 
temple, showing a tendency to economy 
executive ability, guardedness of expres- 
sion, courage, and force of character, pre- 
sided over by prudence. The height of 
the head from the opening of the ear it 
will be observed is quite considerable, 
showing firmness, integrity, self-reliance, 
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respect for superiority, and kindly sym- 
pathy for those who are in trouble, to- 
gether with that faith which gives cour- 
age and strength to work in prospect of 
future results. 

The face indicates strong social power ; 
a tendency to make friends without any 
great ado, winning people to his side and 
He 
probably has a great many staunch friends, 
and while he never flatters a man, he 
treats him justly and kindiy and confiding- 
ly, and thus enlists him in his own behalf. 
There are few men who have occupied an 


his cause by sincerity ahd frankness. 


influential place, and who have had friends 
who were more loyal than Prof. Norden- 
skjóld's friends are to him. l 

His health, strength, and harmony of 
body, and the power to sustain a large 
brain for arduous duty, are marked in his 
whole constitution. There may be men 
who are tougher than he, but his vital 
and locomotive forces are so well har- 
monized that they co-ordinate and supple- 
ment each other, and thus contribute 
health, strength, endurance, and that 
blessed self-hood that gives self-com- 
mand. 


THE spirit of adventure has led to a 
series of expeditions to the Arctic regions 
during the past ten years, expeditions for 
the most part furnished at great expense, 
and conducted with much skill, but re- 
sulting in little else than those experi- 
ences amid ice-fields and barren land 
which are fraught with suffering and dis- 
aster to the bold explorers. We may read 
with wonder the story told by survivors 
of an attempt to solve the mysteries of 
the polar land or sea, but we can not sup- 
press the practical question, Cui bono? 
For what has so much been risked? 
What substantial profit has come from 
the large expenditure of money, time, 
and life? The voyage of Lieutenant 
Schwatka, to be sure, put to rest all doubt 


with regard to the fate of Sir John Frank- 
lin and his company, by the finding of 
many remains of that expedition of so 
many years ago, scattered along the in- 
hospitable shores of King William's Land, 
but that and a few new facts of geograph- 
ical interest, and the record of heroic en- 
durance, comprise the results of an ex- 
traordinary undertaking. 

The researches. of Prof. Nordenskjöld 
do not belong to the class of Arctic ad- 
venturings which we have just consid- 
ered, but to the domain of science, as 
they have been undertaken by one whose 
birth and early education were Scandi- 
navian, and his professional training in a 
great degree was conducted with refer- 
ence to the systematic examination of 
new lands within the circle of the Mid- 
aight Sun. 

Adolf Eric Nordenskjöld was born at 
Helsingfors, Finland, on the 18th of No- 
vember, 1832. His family is one of much 
distinction in the educated circles of Fin- 
nish people, his ancestors being known 
for the possession of superior mental 
capabilities, in which those applicable to 
the study of nature and to physical re- 
search were specially active. His father 
began life as a lawyer, but relinquished 
that profession for the study of natural 
philosophy; and having completed a 
course in chemistry and mineralogy at 
Stockholm, under the direction of the 
eminent Berzelius, and a course in min- 
ing at Upsala, he returned to Finland, 
where he entered the Mining Board, of 
which he afterward became the chief. 
In the prosecution of geographical and 
mining studies he traveled extensively in 
his own and foreign countries, and added 
considerably to the general stock of in- 
formation, not alone by many discoveries 
of importance in mineralogy, but also by 
the publication of his conclusions in re- 
lation to geological questions. In the 
course of his active career he accumu- 
lated a large cabinet of minerals and cu- 
riosities, and it is not surprising that his 
son, born and growing up amid: such 
influences, should have been impressed 
with the love of research, and early mani- 
fested it. 
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When thirteen years of age Adolf en- 
tered college, and under the training of 
able tutors the home influences were so 
fostered in him that at nineteen he passed 
to the University, where he devoted him- 
self to the study of geology, mineralogy, 
and chemistry. During the vacations he 
sometimes accompanied his father on his 
travels, at one time visiting with him the 
Ural to examine the mines at Tagalsk be- 
longing to the Demidoff family. 

Having provoked the ill-feeling of the 
then Russian ruler of Finland, by a too 
liberal expression of his political opinions, 
it was intimated that a voluntary exile 
would be convenient for him. In conse- 
quence he gave up one or two positions 
which were of service to him in a pecu- 
niary sense, and left Finland and went to 
Berlin, where he continued his studies. 
Returning home, he received his doctor’s 
degree, but again encountered the dis- 
pleasure of the Russian authorities, and 
finding that no hopes of promotion 
could be entertained in such a relation, 
he went to Sweden in 1858, where he has 
since resided, and of which country he 
is now a naturalized subject. In the same 
year he took part in an expedition to 
Spitzbergen, where he made several in- 
teresting discoveries, and on his return 
was appointed Professor and Intendant 
of the Imperial Museum at Stockholm, 
and in this capacity, in 1861, and again 
in 1864 and 1868, visited Spitzbergen; his 
ship, the Soplia, in this last visit reach- 
ing as far north as 82° 41' latitude. 

In 1870 he visited Greenland, and madc 
himself thoroughly familiar with the exi- 
gencies of Arctic exploration. Two years 
later, at the expense of Mr. Oscar Dick- 
son, who had largely borne the cost of 
previous expeditions, he once more started 
for Spitzbergen, with the hope of being 
able from thence to commence a journey 
over the ice to the North Pole, but a suc- 
cession of accidents compelled his return. 
In 1875 and 1876 he made other visits, 
but the crowning act of his life so far 
has been the Vega Expedition of 1878 
and 1879, when, in company with Captain 
Palander, a naval officer of uncommon 
nautical ability, he was enabled success- 
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fully to face the trials of two successive 
years’ journeying in Arctic waters, without 
the loss of one of the crew, and also 
without illness, 

The progress of this remarkable jour- 
ney—which solved the problem, a far 
more practical one than that of the North 
Pole, which had interested the leading 
navigators and the foremost commercial 
states for hundreds of years, of a north- 
east passage to China and Japan, and the 
circumnavigation of the Old World—has 
been told with minute detail, and forms 
one of the most interesting chapters in 
the history of ocean navigation. On their 
homeward voyage vza. the Pacific and In- 
dian Oceans, the Mediterranean Sea, the 
Atlantic and North Sea, etc., to Stock- 
holm, honors were showered upon Pro- 
fessor Nordenskjöld and Captain Palan- 
der, the former of whom is now a member 
of thirty scientific societies, the holder of 
the gold medal of the Royal Geographi- 
cal societies of England and France, and 
decorated with numerous stars and crosses, 
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the gifts of his own sovereign and of oth- 
er monarchs. 

A writer in Nature, in reviewing his 
work, said : “ No one man has done half so 
much as Baron Nordenskjöld for a scien- 
tific exploration of the Arctic: regions. 
The most striking characteristics of his 
various expeditions have been the small 
expense at which they were conducted, 
their modest, but carefully considered 
equipment, the clear and scientific meth- 
ods on which they were planned, and the 
wealth and high value of the results ob- 
tained." 

Baron Nordenskjöld represented the 
capital of Sweden in the National Diet 
from 1869 to 1871, and was instrumental 
in bringing about some important legis- 
lative measures for the promotion of sci- 
ence. He is a genial man, averse to pub- 
lic display, and with a disposition to 
retirement from notice, which is rare 
among travelers, especially the adventur- 
ous sort who are known to the public to- 
day. 


PORTRAIT. 


Jor came too late, and a calm despair 
Drew lines of gray in the silken hair. 
Waiting and watching for hours and hours 
Faded the bloom of life's fairest flowers; 
And aoftest eyes by their unghed tears 
Grew dim and cofd with the passing years. 


And love, with its pure and passionate glow, 
Grew white and still as the fallen snow, 
And the heart that had burned with holy fire 
Lost all its warmth and its fond desire. 


What paled the eyes and faded the bloom 
Enwrapped the mind in perpetual gloom. 


So the old, old tale in the calm, sweet face, 
The soft, cold eyes and the stately grace, 
And the hair a mantle of silver sheen 

Is told to the passer-by, I ween. 

And the women who dream and sigh in vain 
May gaze on this picture to stil] their pain. 


MARGARET WINOIESTER. 


OUR ANCESTORS. 


TL BERE are few questions more imme- 
diately interesting to Englishmen 
than the question, Who are our ances- 
tors? From what elements and in what 
proportions are we compounded? May 
we consider ourselves as all pure Teu- 
tons? or are we partly Celts as well? 
Furthermore, may we even reckon 
among our immediate ancestry some 
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still earlier and less historical races than 
either of these? Such questions are full 
of practical importance to ourselves, and 
they are also of a sort upon which mod- 
ern investigations into language and the 
science of man have cast a strikingly new 
and unexpected light. 

Of course, in considering the origin of 
Englishmen, we must look at the matter 
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in no petty provincial spirit. We must 
include roughly in that general name 
Welshmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen as 
well; and if our friends in the north pre- 
fer to speak of Britain rather than of En- 
gland, I am sure I for my part will have 
no objection. There are many learned 
modern historians, with Mr. Freeman at 
their head, who will tell us that English- 
men are almost pure-blooded Teutons— 
of the same original stock as the Ger- 
mans, the Dutch, the Danes, and the 
Norwegians. But when we come to in- 
quire more fully into their meaning, it 
turns out that they are speaking only of 
the native inhabitants of England proper 
and the Scotch Lowlands, without taking 
into consideration at all the people of 
Wales, Ireland, and the Highlands, or the 
numerofis descendants of immigrants 
from those districts into the south-east- 
em half of Great Britain. Even in the 
restricted England itself, these same 
doughty Teutonic advocates admit that 
there is a nearly pure Celtic (or pre-Cel- 
tic) population in Cornwall, in Cumber- 
land, and in Westmoreland; while the 
western half of the Lowlands, from Glas- 
gow to the border, is also allowed to be 
inhabited by a mainly Welsh race. Fur- 
thermore, it is pretty generally granted 
by our stoutest Teutonic champions 
themselves that the people of Dorset, 
Somerset, and Devon; of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, and 
Worcestershire, are all largely mingled 
with Celtic blood. Thus, in the end, it 
appears that only the native inhabitants 
of the Lothians and the eastern and 
southern coast of England are claimed 
as pure Teutons, even by those who 
most loudly assert the essentially Teu- 
tonic origin of the English people. We 
may possibly find that this little Teutonic 
belt or border itself is not without a fair 
sprinkling of earlier blood. 

Perhaps the best way to clear up this 
question will be to glance briefly at the 
various races which have inhabited these 
islands, one after another, and then to in- 
quire how far their descendants still exist 
in our midst, how large a proportion of 
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our blood they have contributed, and 
whereabouts their representatives are 
now mainly to be found. Of course, in 
such an inquiry we can only arrive at 
very approximate results, for, in our 
present advanced stage of intermixture, 
it is almost impossible for any man to say 
exactly what are the proportions of vari- 
ous races, even in his own person. Each 
of us is descended from two parents, four 
grandparents, eight great-grandparents, 
and so forth; so that, unless we could 
hunt up our pedigrees in every direction 
for ten generations, involving a knowl- 
edge of no less than 1,024 différent per- 
sons at the tenth stage backward, we 
could not even say how far we ourselves 
were descended from Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, or English ancestors respect- 
ively. As a matter of fact, every one of 
us is now, probably, a very mixed prod- 
uct indeed of Teutonic, Celtic, and still 
earlier elements, which we can not prac- 
tically unravel; and, perhaps, all we can 
really do is to point out that here one 
kind of blood is predominant, there an- 
other, and yonder again a third. 

The men of the very earliest race that 
ever lived in England are probably not in 
any sense our ancestors. They were 
those black fellows of the palæolithic or 
older stone age, whose flint implements 
and other remains we find buried in the 
loose earth of the river-drift orunder the 
concreted floors of caves, and who dwelt 
in Britain while it was yet a part of the 
mainland, with a cold climate like that 
of modern Siberia. These people seemed 
to have lived before and between the re- 
current cold cycles of the great glacial 
period, and they were probably all swept 
away by the last of those long chilly 
spells, when almost the whole of En- 
gland was covered by a vast sheet of 
glaciers, like Greenland in our own time. 
Since their days Britain has been sub- 
merged beneath several hundred feet of 
sea, raised again, joined to the continent, 
and once more finally separated from it 
by the English Channel and the Straits 
of Dover. Meanwhile our own original 
ancestors — the people from whom by 
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long modification we ourselves are at last 
descended—were probably living away 
in the warmer south, and there develop- 
ing the higher physical and intellectual 
powers by which they were ultimately 
enabled to overrun the whole northern 
part of the Old World. Accordingly, in- 
teresting as these older stone-age sav- 
ages undoubtedly are — low - browed, 
fierce-jawed, crouching creatures, infe- 
rior even to the existing Australians or 
Andaman Islanders—they have yet no 
proper place in a pedigree of the modern 
English people. They were the aborig- 
inal inhabitants of Britain; but their 
blood is probably quite unrepresented 
among the Englishmen of the present 
day. 

Long after these black fellows, how- 
ever, and long after the glaciers of the 
ice age had cleared off the face of the 
country, a second race occupied Britain, 
some of whose descendants almost un- 
doubtedly exist in our midst at the pres- 
ent day. These were the neolithic or la- 
ter stone-age men, who have been iden- 
tified, with great probability, as a branch 
of the same isolated Basque or Euskarian 
race which now lives among the valleys 
of the Western Pyrenees and the Asturias 
Mountains. They seem to have crossed 
over into Britain while it was still con- 
nected with the Continent by a broad 
isthmus, or perhaps even by a long stretch 
of land occupying the entire beds of the 
Channel and the German Ocean. Our 
knowledge of them is mainly derived 
from their tombs or barrows — great 
heaps of earth which they piled up 
above the bodies of their dead chieftains. 
From these have been taken their skele- 
tons, their weapons, their domestic uten- 
sils,and their ornaments—all the latter ob- 
jects having been buried with the corpse 
for the use of the ghost in the other 
world. From an examination of these 
remains we are able largely to recon- 
struct the life of the Euskarian people— 
the earliest inhabitants of Britain whose 
blood is still largely represented in the 
existing population. 

In stature the neolithic men were short 
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and thick-set, not often exceeding five 
feet four inches. In complexion they 
were probably white, but swarthy, like 
the darkest Italians and Spaniards or 
even the Moors. Their skulls were very 
long and narrow, and they form the best 
distinguishing mark of the race, as wel? 
as the best of its survival at the present 
day. The neoliths were unacquainted 
with the use of metal, but they employed 
weapons and implements of stone—not 
rudely chipped like those of the older 
stone-age, but carefully ground and pol- 
ished. They made pottery too, and wove 
cloth; they domesticated pigs and cat- 
tle; and they cultivated coarse cereals in 
the little plots which they cleared out of 

the forests with their stone hatchets or 

tomahawks. In general culture they were 

about at the same level as the more ad- 

vanced Polynesian tribes when they first 

came into contact with European civiliza- . 
tion. The barrows which they raised 

over their dead chieftains were long and 

rather narrow, not round like those of 

the later Celtic conquerors. They ap- 

pear to have lived for the most part in 

little stockaded villages, each occupying 

a small clearing in the river valleys, and 

ruled over by a single chief; and the bar- 

rows usually cap the summit of the bound- 

ary hills which overlook the little dales. 

Inside them are long chambered galleries 

of large rough-hewn stones, and when 

these primitive erections are laid bare by 

the decay or removal of the barrow, they 

form the so-called * Druidical monu- 

ments" of old-fashioned antiquaries, a 

few of which are Celtic, but the greater 

part Euskarian. 

For the moment it will suffice to point 
out that before the arrival of the Celts 
and other Aryan tribes in Britain, these 
Euskarians spread over the whole of our 
islands, and were apparently the only 
people then inhabiting them. Atleast the 
monuments of this date—perhaps from 
5,000 to 20,000 years old—seem to be 
similar in type wherever they occur in 
Britain, and to contain the remains of an 
essentially identical race. I shall also 
add here, by anticipation, what I hope to 
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show more in detail hereafter, that their 
descendants exist almost unmixed at the 
present day as the so-called Black Celts 
in certain parts of Western Ireland and 
Scotland, and in a few places in South 
Wales; while their blood may be still 
traced in a more mixed condition in 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, East Anglia, the 
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Scotch Highlands, and many other dis- 
tricts of England and Scotland. How 
they have managed to ‘survive and to 
outlive the various later Celtic and Teu- 
tonic conquests we shall have to inquire 
when we come to consider the origin and 
progress of those subsequent waves of pop- 
ulation. GRANT ALLEN in Knowledge. 
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VEGETABLE LIFE— GRASS ES. 


db ERE is nothing like a vital princi- 
ple existing in the mineral or fossil 
kingdom. The mystery of life pervades 
the entire vegetable and animal tribes, 
being present in the simple cell of the 
lowest organism. Every form of vegeta- 
ble life derives its nourishment from in- 
organic matter—that is, from substances 
—either fluid or gaseous, in which, under 
no condition, has the principle of life ever 
existed. 

The mystery of vitality is something 
beyond mere physical organization. We 
may plant the seed and watch the won- 
ders of germination; we may trace the 
developing beauties of the flower through 
its brief summer day, until only the dry 
stalks and brown ripened seeds remain 
again, but all-those glowing phenomena 
were only the results of a more wonderful 
unseen process—the vitality, divinely 
given, and without which all human care 
would be vain. 

Life, whether animal or vegetable, is a 
source of unceasing activity, and the vital 
essence of the plant is never at rest any 
more than are the throbbing pulses of 
our own highly-wrought organisms. 

We have before briefly alluded to the 
fluid secretions which pervade all vegeta- 
tion, and which are peculiarly abundant 
in the new growth, and about the spon- 
gioles of the roots, and the pores of the 
fresh, growing leaves—in fact that por- 
tion of the plant which assimilates the 
food and produces the growth. To this 
living substance, Dr. Muhl, its discoverer, 
has given the general name of Profo- 
plasm. 

Though not yet thoroughly understood 
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in all its processes and changes, yet 
among its constituents and products are 
all the chemical elements and compounds 
found in the plant, and endless changes 
are there constantly going on. This pro- 
toplasm, or life activity, never ceases, and 
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is even more plainly discernible in the 
lower organisms than when inclosed in 
the walls of cells, which are themselves 
results of protoplasmic action. 

Allusion has been made to the yellow 
dust—pollen—existing in the anthers of 
the stamens. In the pollen grains is sup- 
posed to exist the initial form of vegeta- 
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ble life, or protoplasm, Pollen grains 
vary in form, but preserve their identity 
in the same family of plants, and their 
mechanism and action is, perhaps, the 
greatest wonder of the plant. 

Each pollen atom is perfect in itself, 
and consists of a tiny membranous sac 
filled with a fluid, in which exist minute 
molecules in ceaseless motion, which are, 
as far as has yet been discovered, the first 
principle of life. When the pollen is 
mature, it is detached from the protect- 
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ing anther, and the greater part of it is 
blown away. A few grains falling upon 
the stigma burst their coverings and are 
conveyed by the tissues of the style to 
the germ, and there develop new proto- 
plasmic cells, and assume another form 
as the vital embryo in the seed. This 
vitality, under favorable circumstances, is 
truly wonderful. Lindley raised some 
raspberry plants from seeds taken from 
the stomach of a human skeleton which 
was found thirty feet below the surface 
of the ground, and which was apparently 
of great antiquity. 
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The seeds of some plants retain their 
vitality longer than their powers of re- 
production. The balsam Impabiaans is an 
example. The seeds, when several years 
old, produce a much larger proportion of 
double flowers—non-seed bearing—than 
when new, and are, therefore, more highly 
prized for the garden than fresh seeds, 
which produce only single flowers, but 
vital seed, by which alone the plant is 
perpetuated. 

Flowers, fruits, and grains had their 
respective presiding divinities in the an- 
cient heathen world, and Ceres, the god- 
dess of harvests, was represented with 
clusters of grain and poppies in her 
hands. 

Of the vegetable families which deserve 
more than a passing notice, the Gramine 
—Grasses—are the most abundant and 
important. They provide the Sve of 
food, both for men and animals. Of the 
four thousand known species, none are 
essentially poisonous, one or two varieties 
only being suspicious, The family pos- 
sesses characteristics which enable it to 
be distinguished at a glance, though the 
differences in many species are very 
slight. Climate, soil, and location often 
effect these changes, while certain traits 
pervade the entire order. Grasses have 
hollow, jointed stems—cu/ms—and linear 
leaves; the roots are fibrous, and the 
seeds one-lobed —onocotyledonous, The 
flowers are inconspicuous and possess but 
little coloring, and the floral organs are 
inclosed in imbricated bracts called 
glumes, or the husk of the grain. There 
is generally neither calyx nor corolla. 
The nutritious qualities reside both in 
the stalks and foliage, as well as in the 
grains—the two former as food for ani- 
mals, and the last for animals and man. 

Bounded by neither zone nor altitude, 
wherever a summit has uplifted itself 
from the ocean, the grasses have clasped 
their arms about it. They develop into 
trees in the tropics, they spread their soft 
tapestry about the temperate zones, and 
cling in tufts and clumps to the thin soil 
in the colder wastes, In the Falkland 
Islands, auks, penguins, and sea-lions find 
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shelter in the long overarching leaves of | the depth of three feet during the year, 


the tussack grass. 
The vital tissues of the Graminz are in 
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the center of the stalk, pushing the growth 
outward; hence they rank among the 
Endogens or instde-growers. The various 
grains—cereals—live but one or two 


. years, dying after the seed is perfected, 


while many of the grasses exist for an 
unknown period. 

The different grains have been found 
in the cultivated portions of 
the earth ever since man has 
lived by the “sweat of his 
brow,” nor can any particular 
country be named as the home 
of their nativity, though prob- 
ably after the flood many of 
the fruits and grains were de- 
rived from Southwestern Asia. 
Wheat grains have been found 
in the ruins of the lake dwell- 
ers of Switzerland, and also in 
the mummy cases of the 
Pharaohs. Cultivation has 
developed many varieties of 
this grain with varying degrees 
of hardihood. 

The Norwegian peasant sows barley 
where the frost remains in the ground at 
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‘wastes. 


and in favorable seasons the grain ripens 
in the midst of lichens and reindeer moss. 

Maize, or Indian corn, is indigenous to 
the western world. This grain was held 
in great esteem by the aborigines, and 
was particularly revered by the Mexicans. 
The old chroniclers told wonderful tales 
of the artificial gardens of Montezuma 
adorned with Maize, bearing leaves of 
wrought silver and awns and anthers of 
gold. 

The oat—Avena—was found wild on 
the island of Juan Fernandez, and is now 
cultivated on both continents as one of 
the common grains. Rice is the most 
valuable of the grain-bearing grasses, fur- 
nishing, as it does, food for more than 
one-sixth of the entire inhabitants of the 
world. The most densely populated dis- 
tricts in Asia are supported entirely, or 
very nearly so, on the products of the 
rice-fields, and famine follows a failure of 
the rice crop. The cultivation of this 
grain is very laborious, the plants requir- 
ing to be pruned and several times trans- 
planted in Oriental culture. 

Some of the rarest perfumes of olden 
times were obtained from the Graminz. 
These almost priceless grasses were found 
on the desert plains of Central Asia, where 
they still exist, growing in tufts amid the 
desert sands. The holy anointing oil of 
the Jewish sanctuary owed its wonderful 
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fragrance to these rasses of th Asiatic 
Ancient classic writers as well 
as the sacred penmen often mention 
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these fragrant plants. The sweet-scented 
vernal grass—Anthoxanthum—fills the 
air of New England with its delightful 
odor during the hay-making season. 

Sugar-cane, the products of which are 
so essential to a race delighting in sweets, 
is a graminaceous plant, claimed by both 
continents, and its use antedates history, 
though sugar. as an article of food, has 
been in use in Europe but a compara- 
tively short period. This is one of the 
long-lived grasses, well-kept plantations 
existing more than half a century. 

The Dhoura, or Egyptian maize, pro- 
duces a coarse grain much used by the 
lower classes in the Orient. This plant 
is the source of one of the chief grain 
products of Egypt, being next to wheat 
in importance. It fed the numberless 
toilers on the banks of the Nile territo- 
ries before the Christian era, and the 
mode of its culture there is the same now 
as then, as is shown by the prehistoric 
sculptures yet remaining in that land so 
full of memorials of an unknown past. 
In some portions of Asia this plant yields 
three harvests in the course of the year. 
The cereals have been the principal food 
of Egypt through the historic ages. 

While the alimentary properties of 
grasses and their products have fur- 
nished support to so great a proportion 
of anifnal life on the earth, yet one spe- 
cies, valueless for food, and of no special 
importance at the present day, for a long 
period of the world's history outranked 
all others in importance—the Papyrus 
Orientalis of the Nile. 

Allusion has been made to the manu- 
facture and uses of this plant in a former 
paper. In this place it ranks in its own 
distinctive family, the Graminz, and, as 


such, can not be overlooked. This coarse 
but not ungraceful sedge grows from four 
to ten feet in height, with culms perhaps 
an inch in diameter, from the tissues of 
which the writing rolls of antiquity were 
wrought. The . monumental structures 
and carvings on the banks of the Nile 
have been hardly more enduring than the 
records written on the papyri. They 
penetrate far into prehistoric times, being 
found in the catacombs of the Pharaohs, 

The Saracenic invasion ruined the 
manufacture and sale of papyrus sheets, 
and since that period it has been lost 
sight of in modern inventions, and the 
once renowned reed has become a neg- 
lected and comparatively useless weed of 
the stagnant waters of the East. 

We close our sketch with the bamdoo— 
Bambusa—which is one of the most use- 
ful and beautiful of the tropical abores- 
cent grasses. This grass affords to the 
sea-islander nearly all he needs for shel- 
ter, clothing, and weapons. He builds 
his huts and boats of its larger stalks» 
and weaves mats, nets, and cordage of 
its fibers. The slender branchlets form 
his weapons—bows, arrows, and lances. 

Among the more civilized Chinese and 
Japanese, besides furnishing material for 
houses and fences, bamboo is manufac- - 
tured into furniture and many useful im- 
plements, which often find their way to 
more enlightened lands. 

Sir James Smith calls the bamboo the 
* Giant of the Grasses." Its culms often 
attain to the height of a hundred feet in 
a single season, and with their graceful, 
drooping branches, or laterals, from which 
depend slender willowy leaves, they form 
one of the loveliest and most distin- 
guishing objects of a tropic landscape. 

ANNIE E. COLE. 
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HOW THEY TALKED. 
MY RECOLLECTIONS OF PROMINENT AMERICANS. 


AS I sit in my library and recall the 
D friends of other days, I think, though 
so many are lost to me—dear, beautiful 


ones, who, weary with the toil of life, 
turned their face to the wall, and left me 


Google 


to mourn for them—I am less sad and 
lonely.than most of those who survive. 
My memory is a perpetual source of 
enjoyment, for it unfailingly preserves all 
that is wholesome to be remembered. and 
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although it is tenacious of all impressions, | famous people, till he tried it with some- 
it has a divine faculty of winnowing the | body of less genius, when he learned the 


wheat from the chaff. I scarcely ever for- 
get anything. I can recall the very words 
and looks of persons, and even their dress, 
the hour and place where a conversation 
occurred, as freshly and as vividly as 
though not a day had intervened, 

Some of these friends were silent, ob- 
servant, others full of a fine glow and en- 
thusiasm. W. C. Bryant was one of the 
most reserved of men, but his fine eye 
would kindle under a happy turn of 
thought, and his ideas would then flow 
into words as aptly chosen as the language 
of his written poetry. I do not think he 
affected the conversation of women, and 
I have often had them wonder how I 
could find anything by which to sustain 
a colloquy with him. He never paid a 
direct compliment toa woman, but talked 
right on, just as he would talk with a man 
of ideas. He thus paid her understand- 
ing the best tribute. Mr. Bryant was 
thoroughly the gentleman in manner, list- 
ened well, was very quiet; no twisting 
or wriggling, which we so often see in 
writers of some pretension, and which is 
so very offensive to a person of culture. 
He was refined to fastidiousness; some- 
what cold, rather intolerant, exact in mor- 
als, constant in friendship, and altogether 
a man to live long and be respectfully 
talked about to the last. His poetry will 
live, being artistic; and if not belonging 
to the high impassioned range, is alto- 
gether his own, 

C. F. Hoffman conversed fluently and 
well, Though conservative in the highest 
sense, he had a keen admiration for a pro- 
gressive idea well expressed. He recited 
admirably, reproducing the author's con- 
ception with the imparted interest of a 
finely modulated voice, and often with a 
penetration that carried the thought on- 
ward beyond what was apparent in the au- 
thor's experience. He was animated, gay, 
courteous, with an electric play of fancy, 
pathos, tenderness, and enthusiasm. His 
own mind lent a grace to the thought of 
his colloquist, who was apt to feel that 
nothing was easier than to converse with 
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difference between the electric spark of 
the inspired man, and the dog-trot com- 
monplace of mere talent. I remember 
Margaret Fuller would often look worn, 
weary, and revolted at the commonplace 
twaddle of society, and the only time Iever 
saw her look positively handsome was in 
conversation with Mr, Hoffman. Her ped- 
antry amused him, and he knocked her 
theories right and left with a thorough 
appreciation of her intellect, and at the 
same time with a good-natured audacity, 
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a gallant courtesy, and fine discrimina- 
t:on, which made his irony pleasing, and 
brought to the surface that humanizing 
love of admiration which disarmed the 
most ultra of women, and made her as 
placable as “ a sucking dove.” 

John Neal was an excellent converser ; 
indeed he cared very little for the opin- 
ions or predilections of those about him, 
but poured onward like an avalanche, in- 
different to what might be bruised or up- 
rooted in its pathway, He was terribly 
in earnest, The only person who reminds 
me of Neal is George Francis Train, both 
being overwhelmed with a superabun- 
dance of ideas, which they poured out, 
whether apt, or otherwise, to the occasion. 
Both were poetic, but Neal was a poet, 
and Train essentially pros iz; he rhymed, 
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but that does not constitute poetry. Both 
were favorites with women, for the reason 
that both were like women, intuitive; and 
though both imagined themselves to be 
essentially masculine, and both were man- | 
ly, yet they never came in contact with a | 
large-hearted woman, who did not feel a 
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maternal instinct to protect them, while 
small women were afraid of them. Indeed 
a full woman always becomes a protector 
to the full man, as well as to the weak of 
both sexes. 

Rufus W. Griswold, the compiler of 
American Literature, was a pleasant, gos- 
sipy man in conversation, full of whim and 
absurdity, as tricky as a pretty woman; 
never seeming in earnest, yet at heart very 
much so, and of fixed and tenacious opin- 
ions. If one wished to know how earnest 
he could be, he had only to name James 
Fenimore Cooper and Napoleon Buona- 
parte, when he would become really elo- 
quent. Time will prove that the first is 
as well worth talking about as the latter, 
and when we shall have a generation of 
largely organized men and women, Cooper 
will grow into higher favor. 

Willis was conventional, full of fancy 
and compliment, but not in the large sense 
suggestive. He belonged essentially to 
the artificial and luxurious. He lacked 
depth and comprehensiveness; took al- 
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ways the best he found floating on the 
surface of society; what was most taste- 
ful and most artistic. I used to think he 
might have made more of his genius, but 
subsequently became convinced that it 
was neither large nor exacting, and that 
he achieved all he was capable of doing. 
Mr. Willis had the foolish vanity of a 
man of the world, who was willing to be 
thought a much worse or a more killing 
man than he really was, where women 
were concerned. It is to be hoped that 
the more enlightened views growing upon 
the minds of the sex will eventually disa- 
buse the minds of men of many of these 
weak, ridiculous notions which were a 
part of the training which Mr. Willis in 
his youth received from such sybarites as 
Lady Blessington and Count D'Orsay. 
Edgar A. Poe was ordinarily a reserved 
man, stately and self-involved, full also of 
a quaint suggestiveness. Always, every- 
where, he seemed a person who could not 


| be placed where he ought to be; so much 


so, that when his “ Raven" appeared, I 
felt that he was there—there in that 
weird, solitary atmosphere. With women 
he was more at home; not that there was 
anything weak or unmanly in his appear- 
ance, but I think he had confidence in 
women, and trusted his best utterances to 
them. All poets have more or less of this 
feeling, but it was pre- eminent in Mr, Poe. 
Perhaps they all feel a mother-want. 
Good Mrs. Clem supplied much of this to 
him. 

Mr. Poe, now so many years in his 
grave, is havinga literary resurrection. It 
galled him to be misconstrued by the con- 
ceited clique of Boston, and the coldness 
of Longfellow, Emerson, and others was 
too much felt by him. That two men like 
Emerson and Longfellow, whose theories 
of life were in accepted channels, and not 
altogether original, rich men also, sur- 
rounded by cliques, should turn upon this 
child of imagination a cold aspect is more 
to be regretted than wondered at. Poe 
never was, for any length of time, free 
from pecuniary anxiety, while these men, 
having married rich women, never suffer- 
ed from this cause. Knowing how super- 
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ciliously the Boston cliquers treated him. 
I never so much wondered at his hostility. 
Poe accused Longfellow of plagiarizing 
from me, which brought me a letter from 
Longfellow to explain what is unexplain- 
able. 

Orestes A. Brownson was Johnsonian. 
He liked a monologue better than collo- 
quy; was humorous, philosophic, dicta- 
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than is generally known to the public. 
His conversation was genial, full of a sub- 
tile, refined insight rarely rising to en- 
thusiasm, and yet in character Mr. Ripley 
was an enthusiast of a high order; a poet 
in heart and expression, without the in- 
cumbrance of the art. His prose has the 
finish of Irving, and a great deal more of 
breadth and penetration. He was fond of 


torial. In talking with me he was very | the society of superior women, as all su- 


apt to slide into “Sir,” instead of Mad- 


perior men are; and he fully sympathized 


am," which was not displeasing to me. with the highest aspirations of the sex. 


His reading was simply 
enormous; he never forgot 
anything, and would sur- 
prise a listener by illustra- 
tion and quotation from 
some out-of-the-way au- 
thor, just to show that there 
was nothing new under the 
sun, and that those who 
plumed themselves upon 
saying a new or original 
thing, were, in reality, re- 
peating in a poorer way 
what some finely-cultured 
mind had reached centu- 
ries before. Dogmatic as 
he naturally was, his hu- 
mility and childlike docility 
in all matters pertaining to 
his religious belief were 
truly touching, 

Extremes are apt to ap- 
proximate. George Ripley, 
the apostle of Brookfarm, 
out of which experience 
Hawthorne constructed his 
romance of “ Blithedale," a 
Massachusetts scholar, and very proud of 
his native State; and William Gilmore 
Simms, a South Carolina scholar, and he 
also proud of his native State, were very 
similar in the style, though greatly differ- 
ing in the subject matter of their conver- 
sation, They were finished, concise, ele- 
gant. They talked in paragraphs, so well 
worded that every syllable might be put 
into a book, and it would read well there, 

Mr. Ripley had no superior in thecoun- 
try as a critic, and the Tribune owes much 
more to his taste, judgment, and learning 
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These men were entirely devoid of any 
pretentiousness ; they talked from the love 
of companionship and not from a love of 
display. They were gentlemen—truly such, 
in birth and culture; and where one has 
enjoyed the society of such men and such 
women, who for many years met every 
week and sometimes oftener, they can 
easily forego the vapidness of modern 
fashionable intercourse. 

Many of the leading politicians were 
men not only of ideas, but of peculiar tact 
and uppositiveness in expressing them; 
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indeed the training which these men un- 
dergo in the ranks of party, and by the 
necessities of public speaking, is nearly 
equal to the close logical training of the 
student of the law, to which must be su- 
peradded a peculiar fluency of manner, a 
quick repartee, and a familiarity with 
those tones and feelings most likely to 
influence human emotions. 


da 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Wendell Phillips is a refined and ready 
converser, whose ideas, in spite of the 
limitations of the one subject to which he 
devotes himself, circle largely and em- 
brace all topics familiar to the scholar 
and the man of letters. His voice is singu- 
larly persuasive, and with a manner always 
earnest, he has the eloquence and taste of 
a Greek. Certainly he is no charlatan, 
but is entirely convinced of the justice of 
the opinions he holds and publicly advo- 
cates. 

Thurlow Weed, so aptly called the 
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Warwick of party, was one of the most 
agrecable talkers one can well meet. He 
traveled much, was a close observer of 
men and events, and his judgment rarely 
at fault in anticipating results; indeed, 
so remarkable was he in this respect that 
he illustrates the opinion that a cool, ob- 
servant mind, an intellect unswerved by 
the imagination, is very nearly akin in its 
conclusions to 
the character of 
a prophet; what 
the one foresees 
by a divine intu- 
ition, the other 
also foresees by 
the deductions of 
reason. 

Mr. Weed had 
seen and been in 
correspondence 
with most of the 
distinguished 
men of the age; 
had talked fa- 
miliarly with 
crowned heads, 
shared in the 
diplomacy 01 
courts, been in- 
timate with dig 
nitaries of the 
church, familia 
with politicians 
at home and 
abroad, and 
acquainted with 
the literati of his 
own country and 
Europe. He read much, was a pro- 
found student of Shakespeare, and proba- 
bly Charles Dickens had nowhere a more 
devoted admirer of his writings than in 
Thurlow Weed. 

Mr. Weed's letters from abroad are 
models of a pure epistolary style, graphic, 
concise, always to the point. He had tal- 
ent at such a white heat that it was equiv- 
alent to genius, and being talent it was 
far more available to him than the facul- 
ties of a man of genius are apt to be to 
the possessor of them. He was a good 
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listener as well as talker, always allowing 
his colloquist a fair chance to speak, and 
yet nobody was better able to cut off a 
bore, or to silence the insolent. He was 
also a splendid hater, and knew how to 
strike down an enemy with a telling blow. 

In social life he was pre-eminently 
genial, considerate for others, kind to the 
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destitute, forbearing te the erring. His 
deeds of benevolence were many, and 
some of them truly romantic, and thus 
this man, once the pride and the terror of 
party, was a most kindly and agreeable 
man in the home circle, abounding in 
anecdote, and courteous and obliging. 
ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


KEEP THE WHEEL TURNING. 


Ir ye want to get on in this big warl' o' oors, 

Ye maun tread ower the nettles as weel as the 
floors. 

Be sober an’ honest, nae secrets reveal, 

Hae patience—ye'll prosper by turning the wheel. 


I mind my auld grannie aft telt me when young 

To mind what I sald—aye to guard weel my 
tongue. 

I thocht on her words as she filled up her reel; 

She lived an’ was honest through turning the 
wheel. 


There's naething like ayo keoping on the alert ; 
We kenna how soon a chance micht come oor airt 
To better oorselves, ay, and help us to speel 
The steep hill o life—ca’ awa’ at the wheel. 


When ye’ve a few pounds in yer pooch, ye can 
BAy— 

Come weel or come woe, I can manage my 
way z 

"Tls the great po'er o' wealth that can build a 
heich bell 

Sae, If ye'd obtain it, keep turning the wheel. 

TOM M'LAGHLAN. 


INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 


q HE history of man shows the failure 

of teachers in religion and morals 
to make men truthful and honest. This 
truth holds good in nations where the 
Bible is taken for a standard of right and 
wrong, as well as in those countries where 
the people bow at the feet of Mahomet 
or worship at the shrine of Buddha, or 
an imaginary deity. Even in Puritan 
New England, where the school-house 
and the church stand side by side, and 
the young have the advantages of excel- 
lent intellectual culture and the religious 
training, according to the Episcopal and 
other creeds of different Christian de- 
nominations, vice and sensuality abound ; 
and men in high stations, both in Church 
and State, violate the laws of the land, 
and in prisons, and sometimes upon the 
gallows, suffer the penalty of their crimes. 
There is a cause for this state of morals; 
and we affirm that it is the result of error 
on the part of intellectual, moral, and re- 
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ligious teachers in educating and training 
the youthful mind. 

It is affirmed by those who have the 
education of the race under their super- 
vision, that the youthful minds should be 
educated at home by parents. This is 
true, but how can the young be educated 
at home when the parents are ignorant, 
and have no intellectual and moral cult- 
ure? Or in countries where the public 
school reaches all, how are the children 
to be taught morality at home when both 
parents are violators of all the commands 
of the Decalogue? Furthermore, how 
can any instructor, private or public, teach 
the young the principles of honesty with- 
out a knowledge of the innate faculties 
of the mind to be educated? Educate 
the intellect and neglect conscience, and 
a people, like the inhabitants of New En- 
gland, having learned men, great in sci- 
ence, theology, and law, but in numerous 
cases deficient in the eternal principle of 
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justice, is found to be the result. 
proved by the many instances of fraud 
by bank cashiers and persons holding po- 
sitions of trust in wealthy corporations. 
And these defaulters, in most instances, 
have been educated in our public schools, 
and many of them have had the advantages 
of religious instruction in our churches 
by distinguished doctors of divinity. The 
cause of this state of things has been the 
wonder of the teachers of religion of the 
Puritan school in New England for more 
than two hundred years, 

To the mind of a believer in phreno- 
logical truth, the cause of the prevalence 
of vice and crime in Christendom be- 
comes perfectly obvious. He sees that 
the intellect has been cultivated while 
the moral powers have been left to the 
guidance of mere reason, Moral science 
has been taught in our institutions of 
learning, on the false principle that jus- 
tice among men is the result of intellect- 
ual culture. And the expounders of the 
Gospel of Christ have held, generally, 
that morality alone is not sufficient to 
entitle a person to admission to the heav- 
enly mansion; thus undervalued moral- 
ity. To erroneous interpretations of 
Scripture and heathenish theories of men- 
tal philosophy may be ascribed the failure 
in great part of our public instruction to 
render men “a law unto themselves.” 

Until the discovery of Phrenology by 
Dr. Gall, educators had no guide to direct 
them in the safe road that leads the young 
to the temple of virtue. They were blind 
guides, not having the light of science to 
show them that conscience is an innate 
sentiment of the mind, and needs some- 
thing more than a command tp make 
men abstain from committing evil. 

When conscience shall be recognized 
as a faculty of the soul to be cultivated, 
as has recently been denied by a distin- 
guished educator of Massachusetts, and 
proper means are used to train this feel- 
ing, as we would train courage, love, fear, 
hope, or kindness, we may then expect 
the oft-disputed statement of Solomon 
to show itself to be true, viz. : Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and when 
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he is old he will not depart from it.” Our 
schools zustruct the intellect, and stop; 
they do not £raz& the moral feelings. The 
difference between instruction and train- 
ing is great. We train horses, dogs, and 
oxen, and they obey us. We instruct 
children in intellectual matters, but we 
fail to train them in morals, at least in 
the public schools. We submit, that near- 
ly all the ¢rasaing pupils get in school is 
addressed to fear, ambition, or shame, 
through the system of “marks.” When 
does a teacher appeal to conscience, the 
law-keeper of the human mind? When 
is a pupil trained to do right because it 
is right? We remember how, sixty years 
ago, the restless or playful child was put 
to shame by being seated in the middle 
of the room on the “dunce block,” and 
made to wear the “ fool's cap," and the 
whole school was permitted to laugh the 
delinquenttoscorn. This was simply mor- 
tifying the love of Approbation through 
shame, while the industrious and orderly 
were recompensed by praise "marks," 
through the same faculty, Approbative- 
ness. Sometimes Cautiousness was pain- 
fully appealed to by the whip, but con- 
science rarely, if ever. Hence the cunning 
of the child was aroused to avoid detec- 
tion and consequent punishment by any 
trick he could invent, or any falsehood 
he might utter. Intellectual culture, 
therefore, separate from the faculty of con- 
science, simply qualifies men to commit 
crime all the more successfully. Hence 
we find adept thieves, bank robbers, whole- 
sale swindlers, and the worst of libertines 
among men of high intellectual culture. 
We come now to a remedy for the evils 
that afflict society from immoral practices. 
And it can be found by giving proper in- 
struction to the young in a moral point 
of view. And this must be done in our 
public schools. Immoral parents will not 
teach their children morals, either by pre- 
cept or example; and they can have but 
little practical instruction in goodness at 
the average Sabbath-school, which is 
open for an hour only in a week. Ed- 
ucation in Massachusetts is compulsory 
—that is, all children between the ages 
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of five and fifteen are obliged to attend 
school twenty weeks in a year. Here, 
then, is the place to give moral instruc- 
tion to the young. And it must be 
done by direct instruction in the moral 
duties through Conscicntiousness, just 
as they are taught to cast interest by 
the exercise of the organ of Number, or 
Calculation. Text-books are needed to 
aid in giving this instruction ; and a step 
in the right direction has been taken 
by the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union in placing “The Temperance Les- 
son Book," which shows the bad effects of 
intoxicants on the body and mind, in the 
public schools. 

We believe in moral progress, and pre- 
dict the fulfillment of a day of millennial 
glory as the Bible teaches; and this long- 
expected time will be hastened by the 
aid of phrenological truth. Religion and 
Science must be united; human enact- 
ments must be in accordance with the 
law of God, which is Truth, and then war 
and crime will cease among men. This 
day of millennial glory lies in the distant 
future; but the phrenologist can see its 
dawn, by the carrying out of the princi- 


ples of this heaveu-born science, with the 
proper training of conscience in accord- 
ance with the commands of the Deca- 
logue. It will cause a nation of just men 
to be raised up who will need no civil en- 
actments to make them yield obedience 
to the law of God. P. L. BUELL. 

REAL MANHOOD.—Human life is full 
of all manner of goodness. The shell of 
selfishness which the struggle for exist- 
ence brings to the surface, appears to the 
superficial observer as the real man. Man 
is not like the peach with its luscious ex- 
terior and its bitter pit within, but, rather, 
if we read him rightly, like the walnut 
whose shell conceals a wealth of interior 
goodness. 

I have met but one man in whom I 
eould find nothing but evil. Many a man 
is made sharp on the grindstone of pov- 
erty, and the world accounts him an 
aggressor; but at home, for the sake of 
which he struggles with the selfishness 
of the world, he is cherished as Zover, 
Friend, and protector. The world judges 
by the shell—the family by the nut within. 

S. 


TO A DEPARTED FRIEND. 


I know thou art gone to the house of thy rest, 
Then why should my soul be so sad? 

I know thou art gone where the weary are blest 
And the mourner looks up and is glad. 

Where Love hath put off in the land of its birth, 
All the stain it hath gathered in this; 

And Hope, the sweet singer that gladdeued the 

earth, 

Lies asleep on the bosom of bliss. 


I know thou art gone where thy forehead is 
starred 
With the beauty that dwelt in thy soul ; 
Where the light of thy loveliness can not be 
marred, 
Nor thy heart be flung back from its goal. 
I know thon hast drank of the Lethe that flows 
Through a land where they do not forget ; 
That sheds over Memory only repose 
And takes from it only regret. 


In thy faraway home, wherever it be, 
I believe thou hast visions of mine; 

And the love that made all things a music to me 
I have not yct Jearned to resign. 
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In the hush of the night, and the waste of the 


sea, 
Or alone with the breeze of the hill, 

1 have ever a presence that whispers of thec, 
And my spirit lies down and is still. 


Mine eye must be dark that so long has been 
dim 

Ere again it may gaze upon thine, 

But my soul has revealings of thine and of thee 
In many a token and sign. 

Inever look up with a vow to the sky, 
But a light like thy beauty is there; 

And 1 hear a low murmur like thine in reply, 
When I breathe out my spirit in prayer. 


And though like a mourner that sits by a tomb, 
Ium wrapped in a mantle of care; 

Yet the grief of my bosom (oh, call it not 

gloom !) 

Is not the black grief of despair. 

By sorrow revealed as the stars are by night, 
Far off a bright vislon appears ; 

And Hope Jike tho rainbow, a being of light, 
Is born like the rainbow in tears. ANON. 
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LANGUAGE, No. 3. 
THE DISCOVERY OF LETTERS (CONTINUED). 


Great was the genius who first designed 
How letters should express the mind. 
ANONYMOUS, 


HEN, or by whom, letters were 

discovered, we have at present no 
exact means of knowing. The art of 
writing itself is of so great antiquity, and 
the written annals of ancient nations so 
imperfect, that it is found to be extreme- 
ly difficult to decide to what nation or 
people even, the honor of the discovery 
really belongs. For, as Sir Isaac Newton 


very justly observes: There is the ut-. 


most uncertainty in the chronology of 
ancient kingdoms, arising from the vani- 
ty of each in claiming for itself the great- 
est antiquity, while these pretensions are 
favored by their having no exact account 
of it.” 

The Hebrew Scriptures are by many 
centuries the most ancient writings now 
extant, and of these, the book of Job is 
thought to be the first that was written. 
But the first mention of writing made in 
Scripture will be found in Exodus, 17th 
chapter and 14th verse: “ And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Write this for a memorial 
in a book, and rehearse it in the ears of 
Joshua, for I will utterly put out the 
remembrance of Amalek from under 
heaven.” This was immediately after the 
defeat of the Amalekites by the Israelites 
near Horeb, and before the arrival of the 
latter at Mount Sinai. It is observable 
that there is here not the least hint which 
might induce us to believe that there 
never had been any writing done in the 
world before then, or that writing was 
now heard of for the first time. On the 
contrary we may conclude that Moses 
knew very well what was meant by “ writ- 
ing in a book"; for he certainly would 
not have been commanded so to write 
had he been ignorant of the art of writ- 
ing. 

The foregoing, as well as what has been 
said in our last paper, fully establishes the 
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great antiquity of the art. How the art 
originated has already been explained. 
With what nation or people it originated 
we shall probably be able to discover in 
the course of this investigation ; but to 
what individual of that naticn or people, 
if to a single individual—which we are' 
inclined to doubt—the credit of the dis- 
covery is due, we can only conjecture. 

Some ancient profane authors of re- 
spectability attribute the discovery of let- 
ters to the gods or to some divine man. 
This was the usual method among the 
ancients; for Plato says: “ Whenever 
they could not unravel a difficulty, they 
brought down a god, as in a machine, to 
cut the knot." The learned Bishop of 
Gloucester, however, remarks that they 
gave nothing to the gods, of the origin of 
which they had any records. That is, if 
it were possible to account for anything 
in a natural way, they so accounted for 
it; but if that could not be done, or if the 
memorial of the invention or thing, what- 
ever it might be, had been lost, then the 
honor was ascribed to the gods. The 
gods then seized upon the property by 
that kind of right which gives estrays to 
the lord of the manor. Some writers, too, 
of modern times think that letters could 
not have been the invention of man, but 
that they must have been the gift of God. 
Thus, the Rev. Thomas Scott, D.D., au- 
thor of a commentary on the Bible, in the 
preface to his work expresses the opinion 
that the art of writing was communicated 
by divine revelation to Moses in order to 
perpetuate with certainty those facts, de- 
crees, and laws which he was deputed to 
deliver to Israel. 

Tradition has ascribed the discovery of 
letters to Cadmus the Pheenician; but 
the account of the transaction contains 
so much that is purely mythical, that the 
whole story is now generally regarded as 
afable. The tradition is discredited by 
the best informed writers on the subject. 
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But though the claims of Cadmus indi- 
vidually can not be allowed, it is still 
generally supposed that alphabetic writ- 
ing originated with his countrymen. 

Phoenicians first, if ancient fame be true, 

The sacred mystery of letters knew ; 

They first, by sound, in various lines designed, 

Expres't the meaning of the thinking mind ; 

The power of words by figures rude conveyed, 

And science everlasting made. 

—JRore's '* Lucan," B. tii., L. 334. 


Some Roman authors attribute the dis- 
covery to the Phoenicians, among whom 
are Eusebius and Pliny, the latter of 
whom says: “These Phoenicians were 
much celebrated for the invention of 
letters, astronomy, navigation, and the 
liberal arts.” From this we learn that 
other arts and sciences wege attributed 
to them, as was also great skill in archi- 
tecture and manufactures. Their fine 
linen and glass were said to be superior 
to those of any other nation. In fact the 
discovery of glass has always been at- 
tributed to them. And whatever was 
great, elegant, or pleasing, whether in 
building, apparel, or in coloring, it was 
customary to distinguish by the epithet 
“Tyrian " or “ Sidonian," these being the 
chief cities of Phoenicia. “Tyrian pur- 
ple" is a household word even to this 
day, although its manufacture ceased to 
exist centuries ago, and the secret of it 
has long been lost. 

The Pheenician too was the commercial 
man of the olden time: he was the first 
to go down to the sea in ships. Nowa 
people who were architects and manu- 
facturers must, as a matter of course, have 
understood mechanics; and a people who 
understood and pursued navigation, could 
not fail to be acquainted with geography 
and astronomy ; and a merchant could not 
be ignorant of arithmetic, and above all 
of writing, which is essential to all the 
rest. So upon the whole, the Pheenicians 
seem to have more to sustain their claims 
to the honor of the discovery of letters 
than any other people; not only in their 
greater advancement in the arts and 
sciences, but in a higher degree of civili- 
zation generally. 
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Among those who have disputed the 
claims of the Phoenicians to the honor of 
having discovered letters, the Egyptians 
seem to have done so with better pros- 
pects of success than any others. Their 
title to this distinction, however, seems to 
be based rather upon the more remote 
antiquity which they claim for themselves 
than upon any greater degree of civiliza- 
tion. Yet the Egyptians might possibly 
have had something to do with the dis- 
covery. An alphabet of syllables at least 
might have existed, perhaps did exist in 
Egypt prior to the discovery of an al- 
phabet of letters. The first character 
in the alphabetic scheme, as we have 
seen, had its origin there; but whether 
it was ever employed by the Egyptians 
as such is more than we are now able to 
determine. Whatever claims of this kind 
they may have, and they are considerable, 
still it is in Phoenicia that we first meet, 
with any degree of certainty, with a regu- 
lar alphabet. 

As has been previously remarked, the 
most ancient written language in the 
world is the Hebrew, of which the Phe- 
nician, Samaritan, and Chaldee are allowed 
to be dialects. These are called by Dr. 
Webster the Semitic languages; as they 
were the languages and dialects used by 
the descendants of Shem, the progenitor 
of the Israelites. Although the Phceni- 
cian alphabet does not entirely correspond 
with the Samaritan, there is great simi- 
larity between them. The first five books 
of the Old Testament, commonly called 
the Pentateuch, are supposed to have 
been written originally in the Samaritan 
character, or in one very similar to that. 
They have come down to us, however, in 
the Chaldee, a character which issaid to 
have originated with Ezra the scribe when 
he wrote out a new copy of the law after 
the rebuilding of the temple. 

Every character in the Hebrew alpha- 
bet, besides its function as a representa- 
tive of a given sound, has a meaning; 
two meanings in fact, a literal meaning 
and a symbolical meaning. A, or its 
equivalent, called Alepi in Hebrew, of 
which the history has already been given, 
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has a literal meaning in that tongue very 
similar to that given to it by the Egyp- 
tians; in the one case an ox, and in the 
other, Apis, the bull. Its symbolical 
meaning is precisely the same in both 
instances, namely, a leader. This proves 
its identity, and it also goes to show that 
this character did duty previously in an 
alphabet of syllables, and most likely too 
before that in an alphabet of words. The 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet stand also 
for numbers, as do the Roman characters, 
as may be seen in the r19th Psalm. 

The most that the advocates of the 
Cadmean theory claim for their protégé 
is the invention of sixteen letters, about 
two-thirds of the whole number com- 
posing the different alphabets. These 
are equivalent to the following letters of 
the Roman alphabet, the one which we 
use: A, B, D, E, F, G, I, K, L, M, N, O, 
P, R, S, and T. Some authorities aver 
that four letters were added to these by 
one Palamedes, and four more by Simo- 
nides, Greeks both of them. Others 
again say that the alphabet of the Phæ- 
nicians contained twenty-two letters when 
it came to the Greeks; and we know that 
the Hebrew of which the Phæœnician was 
a dialect as stated, contains that num- 
ber; and that the Greeks added two 
characters. That the Greeks did make 
additions to the Phœnician alphabet to 
this extent at least, is certain, for their 
alphabet contains twenty-four letters. 

The Greeks also rounded the forms of 
the letters. Their letters are consequent- 
ly found to be somewhat less angular 
than those of the Hebrew alphabet. As 
their names for the first two characters in 
the scheme were Alpha, Beta ; the term 
Alphadet has descended to modern times 
as the name of any collection of symbols 
representing the elementary sounds of 
speech. 

In the first paper of this series, that on 
the origin of speech, it is remarked that 
the different spoken languages would al- 
ways be found to accord with the varying 
national characteristics of the people 
speaking them. This principle holds 
good to some extent also in written lan- 
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guage as well. And why not? If the 
character of individuals is discoverable 
in their handwriting, as it is said to be, 
why not national characteristics also? 
We think that we can discover some evi- 
dence of this principle in the effort of 
the Greeks to round the characters of the 
alphabet, and thus produce more graceful 
forms. For, according to Hogarth, the 
curved line is the line of beauty. In the 
fine-arts, in the department of sculpture, 
the Greeks were at one time the acknowi- 
edged masters, as have been the Italians 
in the department of music. In the more 
graceful characters of the Greek alphabet 
we may recognize an appreciation of 
beauty in form, the same as we perceive 
an appreciation of musical sounds in 
Italian speeoh. 

The Romans adopted the Greek char- 
acters—at least they derived from them 
their capital letters; their small letters 
were made among themselves, about the 
year 700 of the Christian Era. This al- 
phabet was considerably changed and im- 
proved bciore it became that series of 
symbols which we now use under the 
name of Roman letters. Finally, upon 
the downfall of the Roman Empire and 
the return to their native wilds of the 
Northern hordes of barbarians who had 
taken part in the conquest, along with 
other spoils, they carried away with them 
also Roman letters, and applied these as 
best they might to the representation of 
spoken tongues which differed greatly 
from the Latin, and to the representation 
of which they were not well adapted. 
Some few of these Northern tribes, it is 
true, refused to adopt the Roman charac- 
ters, continuing to use the alphabets of 
their own, to which they had been ac- 
customed. These latter are those mostly 
who speak the Sclavonic dialects. They 
form, however, exceptions to the general 
rule. 

Some of the different varieties of let- 
ters now in common use are due to the 
invention of the art of printing. It was 
found advisable to employ in printing, 
letters which we:e more compact, and 
which should occupy less space than thosc 
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ordinarily used in writing. This branch 
of the subject will be treated of more at 
length in a subsequent paper on the in- 
vention of printing, where it more proper- 
ly belongs. 

When men first began to write, the or- 
der of writing was from the right hand 
toward the left. Afterward they wrote 
from right to left and from left to right 
alternately, commencing every line after 
the first immediately underneath the fin- 
ished end of the preceding line. This 
method was in vogue up to the time of 
Solon, the celebrated lawgiver of Athens. 
The inscription on the famous Sigean 
monument is an example of this mode of 
writing. The motion of the hand in 
writing from left to right, however, was 
found by experience to be by all odds the 
best, at once the most natural and the 
most convenient, and this was the method 
eventually adopted by all the nations of 
Europe. Some Asiatics, however, as the 
Chinese, write from top to bottom of the 
sheet or page. But as their characters 
stand for things, and not for the sounds 
of vocal utterance, having in them noth- 
ing of the phonetic principle, it makes 
not so much difference as to the order in 
which they are placed, as each character 
is a word complete in itself. 

Writing was first done on tables of 
stone, sometimes on stone pillars. The 
Ten Commandments, we are told, were 
first written on tables of stone. After- 
ward plates made of some soft metal were 
used. The writing on these was done 
with an iron s£y/us, the process resembling 
somewhat the engraving of modern times. 
In some countries they wrote on tablets 
of wood upon which had been spread a 
thin coating of beeswax. An iron stylus 
was used here also, sharpened at one end 
to a point, and flattened at the other, in 
order that when a mistake had been made, 
the writer could, with the flattened end 
of his Stylus, obliterate the impression by 
smoothing over the wax, and so begin 
again. As writing became more com- 
mon, the inner bark of a certain kind of 
reed found in Egypt, and called papyrus, 
was made use of. 
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About this time pens and ink began to 
come into use. Pens were first made, at 
least in Egypt, from reeds, cut down to a 
point and split, exactly like those since 
made from quills. The pen was after- 
ward made from a feather or quill. The 
English word“ pen” is derived from the 
Latin Jenna, meaning a feather. Parch- 
ment, made from the untanned skins of 
sheep and goats, and a riner kind called 
vellum, made from the skins of very young 
or aborted calves, was invented previously 
tothe Christian Era, though its use had 
not become general in Europe until the 
beginning of the eighth century. It has 
been almost wholly superseded by paper, 
which was an invention of the fourteenth 
century. Metallic pens, too, have for the 
most part superseded quills. 

We have thus endeavored to give brief- 
ly a succinct history of the art of writing, 
from its earliest inception, from the first 
rude attempts that were made, the hiero- 
glyphs of the Egyptians; tracing it 
through all of its various stages, down 
to the introduction of the phonetic prin- 
ciple, when the written characters were 
first made to stand, not for things, as 
heretofore, but for words, words repre- 
senting the sounds of speech ; which, as 
we have seen, effected a complete revolu- 
tion in the methods of chirographical 
representation. Writing now became, 
and continued to be, a science, as well as 
an art, the science of written language. 
We then traced it from an alphabet of 
words to an alphabet of syllables, findlly 
ending in an alphabet of letters; which, 
after making such modifications, altera- 
tions, and additions as seemed to be 
necessary in each particular case, was in 
time adopted by nearly every nation or 
people having a written language. 

The discovery of letters, in its wide and 
far-reaching results, was the most im- 
portant event that had happened in the 
history of the world up to the period at 
which the discovery was achieved; an 
event without which very little farther 
progress could have been made. Al- 
though other discoveries and inventions 
made subsequently, as, for example, the 
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invention of printing, may have done 
more for the spread of general intelli- 
gence and the advancement of the race 
toward a higher civilization ; and others 
again, as the invention of the steam-en- 
gine, may have added more to its material 
prosperity ; still it is questionable whether 
without the previous discovery of letters, 
these later inventions could have been 
accomplished. Certainly, without letters 
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there would have been no call for the 
printing-press. As it is, the discovery of 
letters was rendered a thousand times 
more effective for the achievement of all 
ends within the scope of written language 
by the invention of printing. Asthis last 
is included in our definition of written 
language, the history of its invention 
will be given in our next paper. 
JAMES COULTER LAYARD. 


THE AINOS AS THEY ARE 


que tribe of people has excited some 
attention in scientific circles on ac- 
count of certain peculiarities of organ- 
ization. Some writers have ventured the 
notion that in them is to be found a link 
which carries the human a degree lower 
toward the brute organization. Recently, 
however, an English lady who has seen 
the Ainos at home, published a book* in 
which she relates her impressions; say- 
ing among other things : 

After the yellow skins, the stiff horse- 
hair, the feeble eyelids, the elongated 
eyes, the sloping eyebrows, the flat noses, 
thesunken chests, the Mongolian features, 
the puny physique, the shaky walk of the 
men, the restricted totter of the women, 
and the general impression of degeneracy 
conveyed by the appearance of the Japan- 
ese, the Ainos make a very singular im- 
pression. All but two or three that I 
have seen are the most ferocious-looking 
of savages, with a physique vigorous 
enough for carrying out the most fe- 
rocious intentions; but as soon as they 
speak the countenance brightens into a 
smile as gentle as that of a woman, some- 
thing which can never be forgotten. The 
men are about the middle height, broad- 
chested, broad - shouldered, ‘thick-set,’ 
very strongly built, the arms and legs 
short, thick, and muscular, the hands and 
feet large. The bodies, and specially the 
limbs, of many are covered with short 
bristly hair. I have seen two boys whose 


* "Unbeaten Tracks in Japan." By Isabella L. 
Bird. i 
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backs are covered with fur as fine and 
soft as that of a cat. The heads and 
faces are very striking. The foreheads 
are very high, broad, and prominent, and 
at first sight give one the impression of 
an unusual capacity for intellectual de- 
velopment ; the ears are small and set 


‘low; the noses are straight, but short, 


and broad at the nostrils; the mouths are 
wide, but well formed; and the lips rare- 
ly show a tendency to fullness, 

“The ‘ferocious savagery’ of the ap- 
pearance of the men is produced by a 
profusion of thick soft black hair, divided 
in the middle, and falling in heavy masses 
nearly to the shoulders. Out of doors it 
is kept from falling over the face by a 
fillet round the brow. The beards are 
equally profuse, quite magnificent, and 
generally wavy, and in the case of the 
old men they give a truly patriarchal and 
venerable aspect, in spite of the yellow 
tinge produced by smoke and want of 
cleanliness, The savage look produced 
by the masses of hair and beard, and the 
thick eyebrows, is mitigated by the soft- 
ness in the dreamy brown eyes, and is 
altogether obliterated by the exceeding 
sweetness of the smile, which belongs in 
greater or less degree to all the rougher 
sex. 

“The height of the adult men ranges 
from 5 feet 4 inches to 5 feet 6% inches. 
The circumference of the heads averages 
22.1 inches, and the arc, from ear to ear, 
13 inches. According to Mr. Davies the 
average weight of the Aino adult mascu- 
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by their mode of life and their surround- 


line brain, ascertained by measurement 


of Aino skulls, is 45.90 ounces avoirdu- 
pois, a brain weight said to exceed that of 
all the races, Hindoo and Mussulman, on 
the Indian plains, and that of the abo- 
riginal races of India and Ceylon, and is 
only paralleled by that of the races of the 
Himalayas, the Siamese, the Chinese and 


Burmese. Mr. Davies says, further, that 
it exceeds the mean brain weight of Asi- 
atic races in general, Yet with all this 
the Ainos are a stupid people!” 

The coast Ainos, Miss Bird tells us, 
she found to have more hair on their bodies 
than those in the interior, and in some 
other respects differed in appearance, a 
difference probably to be accounted for 
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ings. The Aino garments are often ex- 
ceedingly handsome, being decorated 
with “geometrical” patterns, in which 
the Greek fret takes part, in coarse blue 
cotton, braided most dexterously with 
scarlet and white thread. The modesty 
of the women is very remarkable, some- 


ry 
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times almost excessive even to European 
notions; nor do they seem to be the un- 
mitigated drudges that most savage wom- 
en are. The great hero of the Ainos is Yos- 
hitsune, who is also the most popular hero 
of Japanese history; the Ainos worship 
him, and Miss Bird was permitted to visit 
his shrine on a hill near Biratori, the Aino 
village at which she spent most of her time. 
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CHAINS—AN OBJECT-LESSON. 


[Fróm a lecture aelivered by Professor 
L. N. Fowler to a London audience, the 
following notes were taken. The com- 
parisons drawn between the parts of a 
chain and the phases and progress of an 
ordinary human life are original and 
striking.] : 

HE chain of life is divided by seven. 

The first seven years we are learning 
to live, walk, talk, and read; if a child 
lives till it is seven, there is some chance 
of its living longer. If it lives till it is 
fourteen, it has been taking in stock to 
make the links, and preparing to learn 
the lesson of life. If he lives till he is 
twenty-one, he should have learned the 
lesson of life, and be ready to go to work. 
If he lives till he is twenty-eight, he 
should have learned to govern himself, 
to love, found his mate, and settled in 
life. If he lives till he is thirty-five, he 
should have begun to make the links, and 
get his position in society. If he lives 
till he is forty-two, he should have got all 
his forces in full operation, have laid all 
his foundations, and commenced his work 
in earnest. If he lives till he is forty- 
nine, he should have done his greatest 
day's work, made his best and largest 
links, have thoroughly learned the lesson 
of life, and so accumulated as to be be- 
yond want. Seven times seven brings us 
to the meridian of our mental and phys- 
ical vigor, strength, and activity. 

If he lives till he is fifty-six, he should 
have become well acquainted with the 
design of his existence, the value of hu- 
man nature, and learned how to act with 
success on the minds of others. 

As a chain may be strong or weak, long 
or short, made of good and bad links, get 
rusty, lost, or broken, used for a good or 
bad purpose—so may be the chain of life. 

As a chain may be rough or smooth, 
bright and dark in spots, and wear most 
in spots—so in the chain of life. 

As a chain may be joined, welded by 
heat, so two lives may be joined and 
blended by love—the magnet will attract 
and hold together ; a little magnet draws 
&nd holds but little. 
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As the chain is perfect in proportion to 
the perfection of each link and the union 
with its fellow—so the chain of life is 
perfect in proportion to the perfection of 
each mental power and its action with all 
other mental powers. 

As chains become mixed up, become 
snarled, the links deranged, and twisted 
out of place—so in the chain of life in 
business, courtship, marriage, and health, 
matters get crooked, mixed up, and in 
confusion. 

Swivels are necessary to let the twist 
out of a chain when the log rolls; it is 
composed of two parts, the one working 
within the other, and no chain is perfect 
without a swivel. Twists and snarls in 
the chain of life are produced by gam- 
bling, idleness, bad planning and circum- 
stances, too hard work, intemperance; 
and a mental swivel, made up of Causal- 
ity, Constructiveness, and Conscientious- 
ness is needed to get the kinks and 
snarls out. 

One chain is a thousand times more 
useful than another—one holds a watch, 
another a furious beast, and a third holds 
a ship with a precious cargo and many 
hundred lives—so in life. Some lives are 
very responsible and do the most impor- 
tant work involving the well-being of 
thousands. One anchor chain will make 
many thousand small chains. As a vio- 
lent jerk on a chain would break it, when 
the same amount of strain applied stead- 
ily would not break it, so a sudden shock 
to the mind or a violent strain on the 
constitution would snap both, etc. 

Chains made of jet are very tender and 
brittle, but will receive a high polish, are 
made to shine, and are more worn for or- 
naments than for use: so many receive a 
high educational polish, are mere orna- 
ments in society, and are remarkably 
brittle and tender in the rough paths of 
life. 

Some chains are not what they appear 
to be—for they are glazed, painted, or 
plated—so in the chain of life many ex- 
ternally are better or worse than they ap- 
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pear to be. It is not every one who can 
bear a close examination. 

Strings will tie together the broken 
links, ^£ they will break. Toggles are 
the best for the purpose, although incon- 
venient and bungling. Imperfect actions, 
perverted appetites, broken limbs, unwise 
marriages, and a bad reputation, are very 
inconvenient, and require much toggling. 
The lives of some are more toggle than 
chain. 

It takes time and many appliances to 
bring some chains to their bearings, but 
they do a mighty work when once in 
their place, for they hold a powerful and 
costly ship in a fierce gale. So in life, it 
takes great occasions and powerful influ- 
ences for some men to take a certain di- 
rection, but when it is taken they carry 
everything they take hold of. For in- 
stance, Wilberforce, Lincoln, Oliver Crom- 
well, Alfred the Great, and many others. 

The dog-chain is used to keep the un- 
ruly animal in a safe place. So the lives 
of some men are like this chain to keep 
the dangerous and criminal class in their 
place. 

As the watch- chain is very handy 
light, neat, available, useful, and serves a 
good purpose —so many lives are made 
very handy, useful, and available for good 
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purposes by their high tone, refined spirit, 
and willing, sympathetic disposition. 

A safety chain is of secondary use in 
securing an article more valuable than 
itself. So some lives are spent in look- 
ing after some other lives more im- 
portant. 

Ornamental chains show how expen- 
sive and artificial a life can be made, and 
at the same time of how little use they 
are to society. 

As many chains are -made to do very 
dirty work and left to rust for want of 
care, so many a life is spent in doing the 
hardest and dirtiest kind of work with 
poor pay and no thanks. 

Some chains of life are made up of 
broken promises, flirtations, following the 
fashions, failures in business, etc. While 
others are continually doing good, set- 
ting good examples, reforming and edu- 
cating others. 

A chain with all its hooks, links, swiv- 
els, and rings is not made all at once; 
every part has to be made separately, and 
then put together piece to piece. So it 
takes a whole life to make a life chain ; 
every day adds a link until the end 
comes. 

Let us examine our life chain as we go 
along. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


VERYTHING that does not tend to 
elevate our purity as a people depre- 
ciates it. Nothing earthly is immutable 
or unimpressible. Change is God's ini- 
tial permit, and to it, unfortunately for 
the most of us, was added the choice of 
change. Evil should not be a temptation 
to the Christian, yet its coils are ever 
dangerous to our plastic developing 
youth, and wearing, rather than strength- 
ening, to the resisting powers of matu- 
rity. Endurance is a virtue and silence 
golden, but blessed likewise is the full 
power of speech. These maxims require 
much judgment in application. 
Fault-finding may be rather chronic 
with Americans. The exercise of it to 
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the pleasure or even perfect satisfaction 
of the party directly concerned is one of 
the most unattainable graces. I have 
vainly sought for the grace to express 
disapproval of what seems to me wrong 
with a delicacy that could be recognized 
more fully asthe hearty approval of good. 
In lack of desired favor, I say sorrowfully 
how I dislike the gossip of city dailies 
and all other publications that stoop to 
the common minutiæ of community 
scandal, drunken broils, default of man- 
ner and principle. Though the parasite 
of ill is continually gnawing at the vitals 
of society, it is not a morally delectable 
dish to be served hourly, even though it 
be prepared in every conceivable style, 
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from a whole roast to an imperceptibly 


flavored broth. We are fashioned by 
what we consume mentally as fully as 
physically, and quite as liable to acquire 
perverted tastes. This is why the keep- 
ers of mental restaurants—the editors 
and conductors of the press—should be 
conscience-bound to furnish their patrons 
healthful and unadulterated food. I 
doubt if any of these well-disposed and 
often highly gifted proprietors desire to 
offer what is unsound, yet the moral con- 
noisseur grows faint with the odor of 
dishes daily pushed to the front. Those 
flavored with the aromatic spice of wit 
are the most acceptable, but as second- 
rate burnt almonds, they leave one’s 
mouth smarting by the deceptive peach- 
kernel. Others appear to have no other 
conceivable object than to swell the bill 
of fare to the fullest record of the latest 
law and love-breaker. 
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"We serve what our customers con- 
sume most freely; prepare most of what 
sells best; simply bow to the demand 
for excitement," echo the experienced. 
This is true just as in other departments 
of business, yet there is a higher law of 
trade—a reward beyond that of moneyed 
patronage. 

God has given us a short lease on life. 
The greater responsibility of position we 
assume during that time, the greater ac- 
cordingly must be our accountability. 
The privilege of satisfying the mental 
need of developing souls, of arranging 
our thoughts and those of others, that 
they may form a part of the living pres- 
ent, is grand and glorious—too precious 
to be misused. We should watch well 
what we gather and scatter again, lest 
the world be none the better for our 
presence, and we be reckoned un/farth/ul 
servants. S. L. OBERHOLTZER 


PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF. 


ON of the three or four great minds 
that have exerted a paramount in- 
fluence in the affairs of Europe for thirty 
years or more, belonged to Alexander 
Michaelowitch Gortschakoff, late Chan- 
cellor of Russia, who died on the 11th of 
March, at Baden. What Bismarck is to 
Germany, Prince Gortschakoff was for 
marfy years to Russia, and hence that 
vastly spread-out empire owes her position 
before the world to-day, more to him than 
to any other man. 

He was born July 16, 1798, and received 
his education at the Lyceum of Zarskoe- 
Setlo, founded by Catherine II. There 
his course was very brilliant, and after 
leaving the place he continued to study. 
Certain contributions of his to current 
literature attracted the attention of the 
then Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who forthwith took him into the Foreign 
Office. Then he was only twenty-five 
years of age, and was sent as attaché to 
important legations, appearing at the 
Congresses of Laybach and Vienna as a 
member cf the suite of M. de Nesselrode, 
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the famous diplomatist. In 1824 he was 
Secretary of the Russian Legation in Lon- 
don, and afterward filled the positions, con- 
secutively, of Russian Chargé d'Affaires 
at Florence, member of the Russian Le- 
gation at Vienna, and Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary at Stuttgart. He was made a 
Privy Councillor and was raised to the 
rank of Lieutenant-General by the Em- 
peror Nicholas. 

He was chief in authority in behalf of 
Russia at the negotiations which took 
place at Vienna immediately preceding 
the outbreak of the Crimean war. Then 
he was one of the two Russian plenipo- 
tentiaries at the Conference at Vienna in 
March, 1855, after the Emperor Nicholas' 
death, and where he displayed great tact 
and ability in maintaining the rights of 
Russia, but was ultimately obliged, though 
most reluctantly, to acquiesce in a restric- 
tion of Russia's naval power and military 
operations on the Black Sea. After the 
terms of peace were definitely adjusted 
and the Treaty of Paris was signed in 
April, 1856, Gortschakoff was appointed 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs in place of 
‘Count Nesselrode, who had retired. 

In 1860, in consequence of events oc- 
curring at Naples, Gortschakoff addressed 
his celebrated circular to the Powers of 
Europe, urging upon France and England 
their own principle of the independence 
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It was by the efforts of Gortschakoff 
that a change was brought about in the 
policy of the Russian Government, the 
substitution of mild and judicial measures 
of control for the old military despotism. 
He busied himself chiefly with internal 
reforms, one of which, the emancipation 


of nations, and protesting against the in- 
terference of western powers with the in- 
ternal policy of the Two Sicilies. In 1863 
the Emperor, who had made him Vice- 
Chancellor in 1862, promoted him to the 
office of Chancellor of the Empire. In 
1866 he succeeded in bringing about the 
separation of the Roman Catholic clergy 
of Poland from the Holy See. 
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of the serfs, he carried out in so pru- 
dent a manner that it produced no tur- 
bulence of a serious nature. In 1871 
he succeeded in obtaining from the great 
Western States a revision of the Treaty 
of Paris, to certain conditions of which 
regarding the Black Sea he had given 
such a reluctant consent. The demand 
for this revision created great excitement 
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in Europe, but, with great tact and abil- 
ity, Gortschakoff ultimately carried his 
point. 

The Russo-Turkish war, consequent 
upon the insurrection in Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina, the Bulgarian massacres, and 
the Turco-Servian war, again brought 
Russia and Gortschakoff prominently be- 
fore the world a few years ago. A general 
European war was expected to result from 
the complications of the time, and it was 
greatly due to Gortschakoff that this ca- 
lamity was averted. He accompanied the 
Emperor to the front, and there closely 
watched the interests, sympathies, and 
tendencies of all parties, and acted ac- 
cordingly. On peace being concluded he 
gave ample evidence in his reply to the 
Circular of Great Britain on the San 
Stephano Treaty that he had through 
age lost none of his great ability as a di- 
plomatist. 

On his retirement last year the Em- 
peror testified by a special rescript to the 
character of his services, in which he ac- 
knowledged “the glorious and splendid 
services which had gained for him the re- 
spect and gratitude of his countrymen, 
and had graven his name indelibly on the 
pages of Russian history." 

Unlike certain other great leaders of 
state in Europe, Prince Gortschakoff 
warmly favored the Union cause during 
the late war, and witnessed to his senti- 
ment in a circular, by these memorable 
words: “The North American Republic 
not only presents itself to us as an indis- 
pensable element of the international 
balance of power, but, besides that, it is a 


. 
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nation toward which our most august 
Emperor and the whole of Russia have 
always had a most friendly disposition, 
because both countries are in the ascen- 
dant period of their development, and 
seem called to a natural unity of interests 
and sympathies, proofs of which have al- 
ready been given on both sides." 

The portrait exhibits a type of physi- 
ology and mentality more like the Teuton 
than the Sclav. Itis robust and power- 
ful in every respect; the great breadth of 
the head at once impresses us with the 
natural endowment of the man in execu- 
tive stimulus, and in capabilities of or- 
ganizing, planning, and arranging. The 
intellectual faculties were specially de- 
veloped in the domain of reflection, 
and possessed uncommon strength and 
breadth of application. Intellect in this 
case was closely allied with the faculties 
of the middle and lower side-head, and 
therefore was thoroughly practical in its 
reasonings. Expediency, fitness, utility 
were among its cardinal principles. We 
do not see in the features much expression 
of harshness or severity, but rather a 
kindly, considerate tone, intimating the 
influence of strong Benevolence, and the 
effect of a well-developed social nature. 
Here was a man of solid convictions, and 
of resolute, determined action, but one 
who viewed his purposes on all sides, 
gathered suggestion and counsel from 
incidental circumstances, quickly formu- 
lated his plans and could as quickly 
modify them in application ; was circum- 
spect, politic, reticent, shrewd, yet urbane, 
kindly, mellow, and gentle. 


SCOLDING ACCOUNTED FOR. 


OME years ago it was my fortune or 
misfortune to be associated in the in- 
timacy of family life with a very influen- 
tial and interesting woman. She possess- 
ed rare executive ability, and could “turn 
off" more work in a given time than any 
other woman I ever saw. Her husband 
was a clergyman, but his wife's power 
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over a congregation was far greater than 
his, and her influence in the parish over 
which he was installed, was fully equal to 
if not greater than his. The larger the 
occasion, the higher she rose to meet it, 
and she was never so utterly easy and at 
home as when the greatest demands were 
made on her powers of self-possession, of 
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fine utte;ance and of administrative abil- 
ity. In public assemblies she was capti- 
vating; in society, polished and agree- 
able; but at home she was often the 
dreadful opposite of all this. She would 
scold, scold, scold, from morning till 
night. Her husband was one of the 
sweetest saints the Lord ever made; but 
he couldn't please her, and every member 
of her family in turn experienced the fear- 
ful lashings of her tongue. All the time 
she was intensely religious, always ready 
for prayer-meeting and devotional exer- 
cises of whatever sort, always justifying 
her motives as being, as no doubt they in 
fact were, of the very best. 

She had a large family, and an income 
both small and irregular; her husband 
was a “poor manager," as the phrase is, 
and always behindhand and in debt, and 
she, poor woman, tried out of her super- 
abundant energy and vitality to make up 
deficiencies at every point where they oc- 
curred. 

It is interesting to me now to recall her 
manner when she marshaled her forces and 
started into a piece of work. Every per- 
son in the household was laid under con- 
tribution and was compelled to contribute 
to the grand result in some form, by help- 
ing directly or by keeping out of the way. 
When the work began, the scolding be- 
gan, and the harder the work was pushed 
the harder the scolding went on. 

Years after this experience I became 
a student of Phrenology, and then I 
was able to explain to my' entire satis- 
faction why this good woman could be so 
good, so religious, so consciously devout, 
and yet at home so utterly disagreeable 
and intolerably odious. The two organs 
of Combativeness and Destructiveness in 
her must have been very large. When 
she had her executive ability lashed into 
fury by the stimulus of a big job on hand, 
the blood in her brain was drawn special- 
ly to these organs, first to Combativeness 
and sympathetically to the contiguous or- 
gan, Destructiveness, and so the scolding 
was entirely accounted for without dam- 
aging her Christian character in the least. 
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She was not an introvertive woman save 
in emotional matters of a purely religious 
sort, and she was not a bit philosophical. 
If one ventured to expostulate with her 
and point out the unwisdom of her 
course, her invariable rejoinder was that 
"(God knew her heart; He knew her 
motives were pure." 

The value of Phrenology to one who 
would develop within himself a harmo- 
nious and well-balanced character is in- 
calculable. The calling one's attention 
to one's own excellences or defects is the 
first step toward a better understanding 
of what must be done to round out and 
perfect the character. When we can see 
ourselves as others see us, or what 
amounts to almost the same thing, see 
ourselves as we see others, we are in a 
way to remove and overcome defects and 
cultivate those qualities we would im- 
prove and those in which we are wanting. 

L. S. 


MORNING AIR.—" What is the pill that 
will keep us well, serene, contented? Not 
my or thy great-grandfather's, but our 
great-grandmother Nature's universal, 
vegetable, botanic medicines by which 
she has kept herself young always, out- 
lived so many old Pans in her day, and 
fed her health with their decaying fatness. 
For my panacea, instead of one of those 
quack vials of a mixture dipped from 
Acheron and the Dead Sea, which came 
outof those long, shallow, black, schooner- 
looking wagons which we sometimes see 
made to carry bottles, let me have a 
draught of undiluted morning air! If 
men will not drink of this at the fountain- 
head of the day, why, then, we must even 
bottle up some and sell it in the shops for 
the benefit of those who have lost their 
subscription ticket to morning time in 
this world. But remember, it will not 
keep quite till noonday even in the cool- 
est cellar, but will drive out the stopples 
long ere that, and follow westward the 
steps of Aurora."—H. D. THOREAU. 
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CRANIOLOGY OF INEBRIATES. 


D* J. S. WRIGHT, professor of sur- 
gery in the Long Island College 
Hospital, of Brooklyn, N. V., has late- 
ly made some original studies of the 
heads of inebriates, comparing them in 
size and special developments with those 
of epileptics and others. The AES 
is a résumé of his conclusions: 

He assumes that any organ which has 
notably deviated in conformation and 
volume, has also deviated in function. 
That the brain may deviate from the 
standard of conformation and volume. 
That any organ of the body has in health 
& fixed, though variable conformation 
and volume; and a constant, though 
variable function. The first question to 
be solved was this: Does the confirmed 
inebriate have an abnormal conformation 
of the brain? In answer the heads of 
thirty-five confirmed inebriates, inmates 
of the inebriates' home at Fort Hamilton, 
N. Y., were measured and compared with 
similar measurements of thirty-five un- 
educated men. The average weight of 
the inebriates was found to be less, owing 
to the derangement of nutrition and gen- 
eral health, but the average height was 
greater, The head of the confirmed ine- 
briate had a greater circumference than 
the head of the uneducated man, but this 
measurement can not be depended upon 
as an index of the volume of the con- 
tained brain. The conclusions were, 
namely : 

I. The uneducated man has a greater 
volume of brain in the anterior part of 
the cranial cavity than the confirmed in- 
ebriate ; also a greater volume in the pos- 
terior part of the cranial cavity. 

2. The confirmed inebriate has a greater 
volume of brain in the middle part of 
the cranial cavity than the educated man ; 
also in the middle region of the head the 
vertical diameter of the inebriate is 
greater. 

Hence it appears that the brain of the 
inebriate is a deviation of both organism 
and function. In the majority of cases 
the conformation and the volume of the 
brain are attained by the time the 
individual is twenty-five years of age; 
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hence the inebriety may not be the 
cause of the deviation in conformation 
and volume of the brain of the confirmed 
inebriate. The causes must operate pre- 
vious to this date. They must occur 
during the early life of the individual, or 
they must be hereditary. In many cases 
these causes are inadequate to produce 
the deviations in volume and conforma- 
tion found in the brain of a confirmed 
inebriate, hence it is concluded that they 
are mainly hereditary. It is also thought 
that the brain of the confirmed inebriate 
is a poorer order of development than 
the normal brain. 

It follows then that these deviations of 
the brains of confirmed inebriates are 
properly to be treated as diseased condi- 
tions, and that a confirmed inebriate must 
be treated as a sick man. 

In the study of the question, do epi- 
leptics have an abnormal conformation 
and volume of brain, a large number of 
cases were examined. The result reached 
was that the brain in incurable epileptics 
is a deviation both in structure and func- 
tion. The outset of the disease is gen- 
erally hereditary. Given this outset, 
manifested in the conformation of the 
brain, we have a basis for the develop- 
ment of epilepsy, or inebriety. Looking 
upon certain individuals as having heads 
deviating from the standard of volume 
and conformation, and finding that they 
are not adjusted to the conditions in 
which they live, and that they exhibit 
abnormal functional manifestations, and 
seeing that the influences of disease and 
injury augment thcir deviations, in a given 
case of injury or disease we may have 
in the brain itself an important indica- 
tion as to what the clinical history may 
be not only immediately, but during the 
rest of the life of the individual. Dr. 
Wright notes also that the average crim- 
inal exhibits a deviation from normal- 
ity; and concludes that the brains of 
inebriates and epileptics vary but little, 
and with slight changes would readily run 
into each other. The modified brain 
found in the epileptic often has descended 
from the altered brain of an inebriate. 
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FAT AS DISEASE. 


N the March PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, p. 164, Mr. Todd gives his im- 
pressions as to the wholesomeness oí fat, 
and "takes issue, absolutely and positive- 
ly," with the statements of a number of 
distinguished physiologists who have 
pronounced against the accumulation of 
fatty matters in the cellular tissues and 
throughout the substance of the muscles 
and organs, calling it a state of disease, 
pure and simple. For upward of five 
years past I have made the study of this 
disease—fatty degeneration—a specialty, 
my attention being particularly called in 
this direction from noting its relation to 
the enormous death-rate of infants, aclass 
which should, from Mr. Todd's point of 
view, be almost exempt from sickness; 
certainly, with rare exceptions, they are as 
fat as the hogs of which he speaks, that 
are “covered with a layer of pure (!) adi- 
pose tissue, three to six inches thick,” 
which he terms a “healthy secretion.” 
Mr. Todd speaks with pride of having 
learned more by his “ mistakes and blun- 
ders than by direct effort.” I hope he 
has not committed the mistake of per- 
mitting himself to become fat, for he may 
find at last that his knowledge about the 
true nature of fat has come too late. Hogs 
and cattle being fattened for the market, 
die in whole droves of a filth disease 
typhoid-pneumonia, The only healthy 
hogs in existence are the wild ones, that 
are as lean as greyhounds, and try the 
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mettle of the swiftest hunting horses. 
Compare these animals, living as they do 
to advanced age unless overwhelmed by 
a body of hunters, with the obese creat- 
ures that are fed to fill lard tierces, tubs, 
and pails for “domestic economy!" that 
is, largely for the benefit of the doctors. 
Not one of all the millions of hogs butch- 
ered has even an approximately sound 
liver or kidney; in fact, he has not a 
sound organ or tissue in his body. The 
same is true of the stall-fed ox. And this 
leads me to reply to the question, “If that 
fat [speaking of the hibernating animals] 
had been ‘disease,’ would it support ani- 
mal life?" Fat is not disease in the sense 
of corruption, but rather exhibits the 
effort of nature to prevent temporarily 
acute disease by storing up in the celular 
tissues the indigestible and non-assimila- 
ble excess in diet. In A4ea//À these tissues 
subserve an entirely different purpose; 
in disease, the disease under consideration, 
they are stuffed out and form the “adi- 
pose tissues,” as they are popularly called. 
This is one of Nature's methods for pro- 
longing life under adverse circumstances, 
substituting a chronic disease for an acute 
one. 

Again, the good missionaries tell us of 
the Chaumars, who for centuries have 
lived largely on the flesh of animals dying 
of the plague. That is, whenever the cat- 
tle-distemper rages, perhaps taking whole 
herds, the Chaumars, who form a low class, 
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the carcasses for food ; in fact, according 
to the custom, if not the law of the coun- 
try, it belongs to them of right. And yet 
we are told that they are as healthy as 
the rich meat-eaters of that country who 
subsist on the fat cattle killed before the 
disease has developed beyond the need 
of any aid from the butcher! If the 
Chaumars can subsist on putrid flesh, I 
see no reason why the bear may not live 
on his own carcass, even if we agree that 
it is not strictly a healthy one. We know, 
of course, that he does so live; and that 
during the entire winter he serves us for 
an example of the “fasting cure”! I 
could name hundreds of eminent fat men 
who have died in this and other countries, 
whose lives would have been spared for 
many years, had they “hibernated " until 
they came out “lean, lank, and emaciated,” 
provided they had then begun a more 
wholesome way of living, and had thence- 
forth kept themselves in condition. Leon 
Gambetta, whom M. Rochefort called 
“the fatted satrap,” died from the effects 
of a slight wound from which a clean 
man would have readily recovered. Gus- 
tave Doré, the great French artist, died 
of putrid sore throat, a disorder which 
can never attack a person except the 
predisposition exists. Fat hogs die by 
thousands of this same disease. Doré was 
aman of * moods," at times gloomy and 
saturnine, no comfort to himself nor any 
one else; again, the light and life of a 
loving circle of friends, who had become 
"weather wise," knowing when to ap- 
proach him and when to keep at a safe 
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distance—this constituted one of the 
symptoms of his disease. We have in 
this country, in our halls of Congress, 
scores of men liable at any moment to be 
stricken down because of tbis disease. 
These subjects do not all die young, like 
Gambetta ; there is a “tough vein” run- 
ning through some which keeps them 
along for a good many years, but they 
would live óe/£er and longer lives if they 
would take measures to rid themselves of 
this disease. Here and there an observ- 
ing agriculturist or the editor of an agri- 
cultural journal has learned that, if not 
disease, fat predisposes to disease. It is 
abnormal; and, therefore, strictly speak- 
ing, disease. In reply to a query as 
to the cause of “ black leg” in cattle, the 
editor of the Live Stock Fournal, classing 
it as one of the zymotic diseases, and one 
of the most fatal, says, “It usually at- 
tacks young cattle that have suddenly put 
on fat," and he cautions his readers 
against over-feeding their stock. No, fat 
can not be justly called “diseased flesh,” 
for it is not flesh; the muscles are flesh. 
It can not be called “a mass of scrofula 
until the creature who bears it is over- 
borne by it; then it speedily becomes a 
mass of corruption. In conclusion, I will 
invite all persons to make some “ direct 
effort " to study up this matter for them- 
selves, and ascertain whether it is not 
“an egregious error to speak or write of 
fat" as a “ healthy secretion," when it is 
a question of what we term fat cattle, fat 
hogs, ya babies, or faf men and women. 


C. E. PAGE. 
Biddeford, Me. 


DOCTORING AMONG THE MINERS.. 


CONTRIBUTOR to the Detroit Free 

Press thus describes the way sick 
men were treated in the pioneer days of 
gold mining: 

“As to medicines, our mainstay was a 
hot sweat. When a man began to dump 
around we didn’t lose time by feeling for 
his pulse or looking at his tongue. Three 
or four stones were put into the fire to 
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heat, blankets borrowed for the occasion, 
and when we got steam on, the knots and 
twists and kinks in that chap’s case had 
to unravel. He'd come out as long and 
flat and thin and white as you please, and 
if any one pointed a finger at him for the 
next week he'd cry like a baby. 

Next to a sweat we had decoctions of 
herbs, barks, and roots, and once or twice 
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we tried thc earth cure. On one occasion 
when a red-headed miner from Ohio was 
laid up with a pain in the side, a stranger 
came along from White Dog Bend and 
said he could cure him by laying on of 
hands. For three iong hours he smoothed 
away at the patient as steady as clock- 
work, and then there was a row. The 
‘smoother’ asserted that the cure was 
complete, while the patient denied that 
the pain was a whit easier, and, of course, 
we stood by our companion and gave the 
stranger a tumble off a cliff twenty-eight 
feet high into an old snowdrift eighteen 
feet deep. 

„But as I said at the start, sickness 
became so prevalent, and ou? plain reme- 
dies had so little effect, that it was finally 
decided to send up to Sacramento for a 
doctor. The idea was to have him come 
down and brace us all up and leave medi- 
cines and remedies, and the expense was 


' to be borne by a shake purse. 


“A letter was sent to a dealer in the 
town, asking him to forward a doctor, 
and in about five days along he came. 
He was a young man of twenty-four, just 
out of college in the East, and just landed 
on the slope without a dollar in his 
pocket, and all he brought to camp with 
him was a lancet, some prescription 
blanks, and a stick of salve for making 
sticking-plasters. 

“ There were four men in the hospital 
that day, and after a bit the doctor en- 
tered to take a look at them. It hap- 
pened that he came to Big Jim Smith 
first. Smith was threatened with inflam- 
matory rheumatism, and was in no mood 
to take nonsense. 

KRun out your tongue,’ said the doc- 
tor, as he bent over the man. 

"Big Jim displayed it, but in such a 
begrudging way that it was plain to see 
that he thought it all bosh. 

“Your pulse, said the doctor, as he 
reached over for Jim's great paw. 

„„ Pulse? I haint got any!’ growled 
Jim. 

Oh, yes, you have. Here it is in 
your wrist. Keep still for a moment. 

Stranger, said Jim, after the doctor 
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had dropped his hand, ' d'ye mean to tell 
me that ye kin feel a man's wrist and tell 
what ails his inside ?’ 

* * Yes, in a measure.’ 

Excuse my not calling you a liar, but 
some of the boys will do it for me afore 
you're an hour older.' 

"' What are your symptoms?’ asked 
the doctor. 

Never had any.’ 

* * But how do you feel? 

«t Sick.’ 

* How were you taken? 

“*Stranger, what are ye driving at?’ 
demanded Jim, as he sat up in bed. 

„Have you got pains?’ 

“In course I have! D'ye ‘spose I'd 
be lying flat on my back here if anything 
léss'n a ton was holding me down? 

Do you ache?’ 

* ! Rayther !' 

Any fever?’ 

* * Wall, I git away with a quart of cold 
water at a gulp.’ 

* The doctor sat and studied the case 
for a few minutes, and then he came over 
to the shanty where the committee had 
assembled, and said : 

Gentlemen, the case of Big Jim is a 
serious one. He needs a change of diet, 
scenery, and air. My advice is that you 
brace him up as well as you can on 
chicken soup and beef tea, and then send 
him off for a trip to Cuba. I'll look at 
the other cases in the morning.' 

* But he never did. When the boys 
found that he had come without even a 
dose of quinine, and they heard him talk 
about chicken soup and trips to Cuba for 
a man who hadn't five dollars to his 
name, they waited upon him in a sort of 
hilarious body, and at midnight he went 
up the trail at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour, with a crowd behind him aching 
for his ears as relics, 

“Next day we heated half a ton of 
rocks, took six or eight blankets, and 
gave Big Jim such a sweat that all his 
toe-nails shed off, and rather than be 
cured in the same way the other men got 
well. 

* * [ did have some faith in the chap,’ 
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explained Jim— just a leetle bit until he | 


axed my symptoms. That floored me. 
The idea of sending 200 miles for a doc- 
tor to walk in on ye and not be able to 
tell symptoms from the all-firedest back- 
ache a man ever had, topped off with 
chills galloping up and down the spine 
wall. I'm only sorry that you moved the 
procession on him afore I was able to 
head it!’” 


- 


THE SPIRITUAL AND ANIMAL IN ILL- 
NESS.—Keep ever in your mind that 
many people seem to be two-thirds spir- 
itual and one-third animal; and that oth- 
ers seem to be one-third spiritual and 
two-thirds animal, between which are all 
intermediate kinds If you attempt to 
treat all of them alike, you will certainly 
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fail. The mental management of the 
sick is often more difficult than the phys- 
ical. A close study of mental therapeu- 
tics is one of the necessitics that the reg- 
ular profession is still extremely defi- 
cient in. Irregulars often give a mere 
placebo, or useless agent, which faith 
(psychological energy) on the part of 
the patient potentizes, and a wonderful 
cure (?) results. Novel remedies often 
assist the cure through mental influence. 
Many regular physicians give valuable, 
true remedies, but give them just as they 
would administer to a horse or a sheep, 
and seem to despise the aid of faith, mys- 
tery, expectation, and hope. They must 
learn to depend more on the aid of hygiene, 
diet, and mental impressions in simple 
cases, and less on large, crude doses of 
medicine. DR. CATHELL, 


DIABETES—EARLY SYMPTOMS. 


A GREAT many people contract this 
distressing and very fatal disease, 
long before they are become aware of it, 
and it is for the purpose of giving a hint 
or two that may be of benefit to the 
readers of this magazine that this article 
has been written. 

The first marked symptom that we no- 
tice in the above disease, is the cessation 
more or less of perspiration, although we 
can not explain it. No local pains may 
exist, spontancous or otherwise; but later 
in the progress of the disease there are 
pains in the back, and the emission of 
urine is very frequent, generally greater 
during the night, thus depriving the pa- 
tient of much of his sleep. The quantity 
of urine passed when the disease is fully 
developed is usually considerable—some- 
thing like a gallon or more, in the course 
of twenty-four hours. At the commence- 
ment the amount voided is not remark- 
able, but it soon augments, till the maxi- 
mum is reached, when the diabetes has 
also reached its highest point. This su- 
persecretion is not of the greatest im- 
portance, since diabetes may exist with- 
out the quantity of urine exceeding that 
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in perfect health—this point is well au- 
thenticated by many eminent observers. 
The urine immediately after its emission 
is transparent, not so dark-colored as 
usual, and sometimes colorless, though 
ordinarily of a yellow-straw color. If ex- 
amined some time after emission, it usual- 
ly resembles the color given to a large 
quantity of water in which some honey 
has been dissolved. It is often inodor- 
ous, though frequently strong with the 
odor of violets. Notwithstanding its great 
quantity, diabetes urine has a much 
greater specific gravity than that of nor- 
mal urine. That which is first voided in 
the morning is heavier than that which is 
passed during the day, although it con- 
tains less sugar. 

When diabetes urine is left undisturbed 
for two or three days in a moderate tem- 
perature it acquires an odor of wine or 
sour milk; and instead of being ammo- 
niacal, as it certainly would be if in or- 
dinary condition, it is very acid, this be- 
ing due to the presence of carbonic acid 
produced by fermentation. The urine in 
a case of diabetes always turns to the 
right in polarized light. In this disease 
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the mouth is dry and ‘harsh, as with per- 
sons suffering from intense thirst. The 
saliva is not abundant, but thick and 
frothy, and almost always acid. Great 
augmentation of the appetite is one of 
the principal symptoms of this malady, 
and notwithstanding the large amount of 
food which may be taken, digestion up to 
a certain point goes on without trouble. 
In the early stages of this disease there 
is usually marked constipation and the 
fecal matter is frequently inodorous ; this 
is an indication of the great intensity of 
the complaint. The skin undergoes many 
remarkable alterations, becoming dry and 
rough—usually its sensibility diminishes 
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‘sometimes to.the point that it is entirely 
wanting. Cutaneous perspiration almost 
entirely disappears. 

A new and very successful method of 
treating this hitherto obstinate disease 
has been lately introduced, and like other 
diseases which not many years ago were 
regarded as desperate if not entirely fatal, 
it can be said to have lost a great part of 
its terrors to the skillful physician. To be 
sure there are in America but a few who 
have made diabetes a specialty, yet their 
record of its successful treatment is en- 
couraging to those who suffer with it. 


E. S. SMITH, M.D. 
New York. 


A DUTCH LADY-DOCTOR. 
(Concluded from the April No.) 


HE “ arts-diploma is a State certifi- 

cate, and according to the law of 1865, 
indispensable for the professional medical 
man. Miss Jacobs could, therefore, have 
established herself and tried to get some 
practice. But, besides the "arts-diplo- 
ma," there is also a university degree, the 
English M.D., the Dutch doctorate, and 
as many persons continue their studies till 
they obtain also the latter title, Miss 
Jacobs decided that she would not leave 
the university before obtaining it. 

She went back to Groningen, and be- 
gan her dissertation, but she had now a 
great deal of ill-luck. First, she had 
three times to give up her subjects for 
want of the materials indispensable for 
her researches, but fortunately she could 
bring to an end her fourth subject (“On 
localization of physiological and patho- 
logical phenomena in the brain.“) And 
secondly, her father became suddenly 
very ill, so that hc had togive up his prac- 
tice. What to do? His practice was the 
only source of income for himself and 
family, consisting then of six members. 
So in the middle of her studies, Aletta 
took up his practice, and thinking she 
would earn more by being a professional 
doctor 
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in Amsterdam resolved upon | means. 


leaving the university and giving up her 
doctor's degree. But some of her friends 
convinced her that her plan was by no 
means good: she should first finish her 
studies and then go for some months to 
a foreign country before establishing her- 
self. Considering a!l the obstacles, it 
was really astonishing that Miss Jacobs 
was ready with her dissertation within the 
usual space of time, and was graduated on 
the 8th of March, 1879, after having de- 
fended with much success, not only her 
dissertation, but also the thirteen theses 
following the same, of which, especially 
the 3d: “Chloroform should be used 
more frequently in confinements than has 
been done as yet," was severely attacked 
by one of the professors. But as a con- 
viction is a sacred thing to Miss Jacobs, 
and she was never in the habit of fearing 
any one, however disagreeable the result 
might be to herself, she defended her 
thesis with all her energy and eloquence, 
and the doctor-diploma was given to her. 
This event brought Miss Jacobs' aca- 
demical life to a close. 

But did Dr. Jacobs feel satisfied with 
the result of her medical studies? In 
many respects, yes; but in some, by no 
It had been for her a very pain- 
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ful discovery to see how rarely in severe 
cases recovery of the patient is in the 
hand of the doctor, even if he is one of 
the most skillful physicians. But on the 
other hand her studies had also con- 
vinced her, that though the disease once 
developed, could not always be cured, 
many diseases could be prevented, and 
what she thought the best way for it she 
had explained in her oth thesis: Hy- 
giene should be taught in Middelban 
(Higher) Schools for girls by special 
teachers in special hours.“ 

Three days after ber graduation, Miss 
Dr. Jacobs crossed the Channel to spend 
a few months in the London hospitals, 
A long time she hesitated between Lon- 
don and Vienna, but she never repented 
of choosing the English capital. She 
was very kindly treated by many persons, 
but more especially by Dr. Sturge, whose 
assistance during her stay of five months 
was of very great value to her. 


II.— AS PHYSICIAN, 


Miss Jacobs returned from England in 
the second part of August, 1879. The 
Medical Congress in Amsterdam was held 
about that time. Miss Jacobs intended 
to establish herself at Amsterdam, and 
open her “consultative practice on the 
15th of September; however, only for 
women and children. This proved clearly 
enough, she had no mind to follow up the 
advice of one of the professors, who 
proposed that she should become his 
assistant for about three years, and to 
settle after that as aspecialist in surgery, 
as he had several times observed how 
steady her hand was and how keen her 
eye. However flattering this proposition, 
she declined ; she preferred the patholog- 
ical and obstetrical parts of the medical 
science, for though the “ arts-examina- 
tion" includes, as the reader has seen, 
the three branches of the medical science, 
every medical man feels that in practice 
they are too much for one person. Thus, 
every doctor chooses between pathology 
and surgery, according to his individual 
taste, but as he has a general knowledge, 
he does not hesitate to lend his help 
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whenever called for, unless he thinks the 
experience of a specialist is required. 

Although it is but three years since 
Miss Jacobs settled as doctor and “ac- 
coucheure," the result has already proved 
that she made the right choice. ` 

Her patients are people in easy circum- 
stances, moving in the higher circles of 
society. Nothing can speak more in her 
favor, as she had many prejudices to con- 
quer at first. Though some improvement 
is observable, it must be admitted that, 
as a rule, the higher classes do not suffi- 
ciently honor the labor of women. The 
number is still rather small who think 
well of a woman who earns her own, liv- 
ing, and large of those who think her far 
below those women who are wasting their 
time from morning till night. Hence, 
how great were the difficulties that met the 
woman who opened for herself a new 
sphere of activity, one which forced her 
during the many years of preparation to 
associate exclusively with men of every 
age. The second prejudice Miss Jacobs 
had to conquer was her origin. There is 
no -doubt but that her family descended 
from Jewish stock, and in Holland there 
is still some prejudice against Jews, even 
when it is known that they are no longer 
of the Hebrew faith. Miss Jacobs was 
not educated as a Jewess. 

As to her character, she combines great 
gentleness with deep compassion for the 
patient, and a vehement aversion of every 
kind of untruth and affectation, Those 
who come to her with complaints of 
which they knew beforehand they would 
have to submit to a local examination, 
are at once presented with the alternative 
of going away without delay, or of 
being helped by her as she judges neces- 
sary. Her little speech never fails of the 
desired effect. 

Miss Jacobs requires for her services 
the highest fee charged by Dutch doc- 
tors. This at first occasioned much 
amazement among some people, who, no 
doubt, think that a woman should be 
paid less than a man. But she never al- 
lows people to haggle with her. They 
are plainly told that in future they will 
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do better to call for cheaper professional 
assistance, but that she declines the hon- 
or. The reader would draw a false con- 
clusion if he thought Miss Jacobs close- 
fisted. Nay, in many matters she is 
always very liberal, and allows others 
often to have the best of the bargain, 
perhaps oftener than is reasonable. She 
can not endure meanness in well-to-do 
people. In the first weeks of her prac- 
tice she gave a great proof of disinterest- 
edness. Two families contracted with 
her for a certain sum to pay a daily visit 
to their children. A few days after, the 
lady doctor told the parents she had re- 
solved to break the agreement, being 
convinced it was pernicious for the chil- 
dren to be asked every day, "How are 
you? Do you feel any pain?" etc. In 
future she would only come when called 
for, but promised, how often that might 
be, her bill would never exceed the set 
sum, while it would be less when her help 
had been only rarely required. By this 
arrangement she surrendered a part of 
her benefits at a time when she was by no 
means sure of success. Several times she 
has succeeded in curing persons who 
were pronounced past cure by one or 
more medical men. This must chiefly be 
ascribed to the great interest she takes in 


-her patients. In severe cases she is think- 


ing of them by night as well as by day, 
and as long as he or she is alive, she con- 
siders there is hope, and will persist in 
applying every possible remedy. Thus 
she saved her mother when pronounced 
past cure by two of the best professors, 
and also several other persons. Some 
time ago, a lady came to her who had 
been attended, without the least success, 
for two years, by Professor Lehmann, a 
renowned specialist. Before Miss Jacobs 
accepted her as her patient, she went to 
Professor Lehmann, informing him of the 
lady's wish. “Then you intend to follow 
another method?" he asked. “Not at 
all," Miss Jacobs answered, “as I am sure 
your method is the only right one in this 
case; but I will try at the same time, 
whether it does not make a difference 
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that you are a gentleman and I am a 
lady." And the result? Within two 
months the patient was perfectly well, to 
which the professor testified. Miss Ja- 
cobs observed : “I know, of course, that 
such a complaint can easily ruin the whole 
constitution, but I also supposed that a 
hysterical nervousness, such as you un- 
willingly excited in this weak lady, made 
her recovery impossible." 

No doubt Miss Jacobs' success is a 
great eye-sore to many of her Dutch 
confreres, and no doubt they think it a 
very bad thing for them. One of our 
Dutch professors went so far as to de- 
clare that the practice of the medical 
sciences should be exclusively in the 
hands of ladies. Some doctors, however, 
oppose Miss Jacobs in such a ridiculous 
way that they do themselves more harm 
than good. But what the gentlemen 
doctors may say is indifferent to the lady 
doctor, who quietly pursues her own way. 

From the very beginning Miss Jacobs 

desired to be of use to the poor, as she 
knew by experience that among the lower 
classes there are many women who neg- 
lect certain diseases rather than go toa 
doctor, and that their aversion should not 
always be explained as narrow-minded- 
ness and prudery. As many expenses 
were connected with the opening of a 
“klinick,” as it is called, she could not 
realize her desire before the beginning of 
this year. She may now be consulted 
two mornings every week free of expense, 
and many hundreds have already profited 
by this opportunity. 
In Germany the lady doctors, such as 
Miss Tibertius and Miss Lehmus in Ber- 
lin, are tolerated, but nothing more. 
They have no rights, and are not con- 
sidered equals of the gentlemen practi- 
tioners. They are not allowed to sign 
authentic documents, such as certificates 
of births and decease. No such thing in 
Holland. Miss Jacobs has the same 
rights as any of her associates, and her 
signature is as valid as theirs. 


ELISE A. HAIGHTON. 
AMSTERDAM, 1882. 
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A PHYSICIAN'S MEMORANDA. 


EMOVAL or STRONG ODORS FROM 
THE HANDS. — Ground mustard 
mixed with a little water is an excellent 
agent for cleansing the hands after hand- 
ling odorous substances. 

DIET IN BRONCHITIS AND ASTHMA.— 
A full meal with its resulting pressure 
upon the diaphragm is frequently follow- 
ed by sudden death in patients suffering 
with bronchitis and asthma. Such per- 
sons should always leave the table hungry, 


preference to concentrated nourishment, 
avoiding soups or other liquids and all 
substances the ingestion of which causes 
flatulence. 

NIGHT SWEATS OF CONSUMPTION.— 
Sponging the chest with salt and water 
at bedtime, in many cases arrests the 
sweating completely. 

BRUISES.— Tincture of arnica is in 
general use as a lotion for bruises, but its 
value is greatly overestimated, and it is 
objectionabie in that it sometimes acts as 
a powerful irritant. The following mixt- 
ure used as a lotion is quite efficacious 
and no danger attends its use: Muriate 
of ammonia, two drachms; vinegar and 
water, of each two ounces; mix. 

FISSURED NIPPLE.—A simple and safe 
means for the relief of cracked nipple is 
to powder it repeatedly with pulverized 
gum-arabic. Immediately after the child 
has suckled, the powder should be dusted 
over the surface and the nipple protected 
from the air. 

STINGS OF INSECTS.—The juice of tHe 
red onion is a perfect antidote for the 
sting of bees, wasps, hornets, etc. If ap- 
plied freely soon after being stung, it 
gives almost instant relief. The sting of 
the honey-bee is always left in the wound, 
and should be extracted before applying 
the onion juice. 

FETID FEET.—A prompt remedy for this 
disgusting affection is found in washing 
the feet with a solution of chloral (one 
part of chloral in one hundred parts of 
water), and keeping them enveloped 
in compresses wet with the same. An- 
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other efficacious method is to powder the 
interior of the socks with a powder com- 
posed of one part of salicylic acid and five 
of starch. 

To REMOVE INDIA-INK MARKS.— 
Blister the part with a cantharides plaster 
a little larger than the mark; then keep 
the place open with basilicon ointment 
for a week ; finally dress with simple oint- 
ment to heal it. As the new skin grows 


| the tattoo will disappear. 
and in selecting food should give the | 


Acip BURNS.— Make a soft paste of 
calcined magnesia and water, spread 
thickly on a soft cloth and apply to the 
parts. Renew in twenty-four hours. This 
gives speedy relief and leaves no scar. 

. NERVOUS HEADACHE.—When the pain 
is frontal, and the blood-vessels are full 
and throbbing, relief may often be ob- 
tained by the constant application of 
cold to the head. The head should be 
elevated on a hard pillow, and hot appli- 
cations made to the feet so as to draw 
the blood toward the lower extremities. 
Should the pulse be small and contracted 
and the vessels of the head full and 
throbbing, while the hands and feet are 
cold, it is a good plan to put the patient 
into a warm bath at 97? for ten minutes, 
and then to bed. It is astonishing thé 
relief this simple remedy sometimes 
brings. 

. PNEUMONIA IN TOPERS.—When pneu- 
monia attacks the steady, square drinker, 
one who carries regularly his pint to a 
quart of whisky daily, it comes exclusive- 
ly under the domain of the undertaker, 
as the first case of recovery by.any 
known method of treatment has yet to 
be reported. L. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 


WHITTIER’S OPINION OF A BOILED 
DINNER.—The old-fashioned New En- 
gland beverage (cider) was mentioned, and 
Mr. Whittier stated that he had once de- 
rived much benefit when unwell, “when 
nothing tasted good,” from the use of 
cider. Huntington suggested that with- 
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out cider we should not have vinegar. 
“Well,” said Whittier, “vinegar is not of 
much use, after all.” Except, replied 
Huntington, “to eat on cabbage and cu- 
cumbers." “ Neither of which are fit to 
be eaten," remarked the poet. “I think 
it would be a good idea to start a prohi- 
bition party on those two articles. As 
for cabbage, it is not fit to be eaten; if 
you cook it in the house, you have got to 
burn your house down afterward to get 
rid of the smell; it is certainly the most 
diabolical smell that was ever invented; 
and Whittier, who was sitting near the 
open stove grate, upon the top of which 
he had deposited his tall hat, folded his 
hands and laughed a hearty silent laugh. 
What do you think of onions, Mr. Whit- 
tier? asked I. “Well,” he replied, 
* onions are not quite so bad, for you caz 
get rid of the smell of those in three or 
four days." “Then,” said Huntington, 
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“you would not approve of the old- 
fashioned ‘boiled dinner’?” “No. I 
think that is a detestable dish. I remem- 
ber that my father used to have it, in 
which cabbage, onions, beets, potatoes, 
turnips. and carrots were all boiled up to- 
gether, and tprned out into a great dish 
all in a heap, with a great greasy piece of 
meat in the middle. I think that is the 
reason why the present generation is not 
so strong as the former. It is owing to 
the way the parents lived, eating so much 
pork and potatoes. Our last war showed 
that. The farmers were not nearly as 
strong as the men recruited in the cities 
Portland, Portsmouth, and Boston." 
But the people in the cities do not have 
the free air we get in the country,” said 
Huntington. “I know that,” replied 
Whittier; “ but they live better, and that 
makes a great difference." — Harper's 
Magazine. 


KITCHEN LEAFLETS.—No. 16. 


WOMAN'S EDUCATION AND NEEDS—BILL OF FARE FOR MAY. 


p? may not quite belong to this depart- 

ment, yet I feel that I should have 
something to say with regard to the 
question of woman's right to education 
and woman's right to do what she can 
toward self- maintenance. The stand 
taken by the rector of Trinity church, 
New York, on the subject of woman's 
sphere, has awakened pretty lively dis- 
cussion, and I am rather glad than other- 
wise that it has been brought so conspic- 
uously before the people. To me it seems 
little short of the wonderful that the chief 
of a very prominent church organization, 
a man presumably highly educated and 
well-informed, should close his eyes and 
ears to the demands of modern progress, 
and assert views which in the days of 
media val despotism and ignorance were 
prevalent concerning the place and work 
of woman. Then she had little to do 
with the affairs of the world ; she cooked 
and scrubbed and spun at home, and 
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nursed and trained the children, and was 
passively and subjectively ignorant of the 
out-of-door world. To-day she is found 
in almost every walk of life, and her use- 
fulness and adaptation in the affairs of 
business have been so thoroughly dem- 
onstrated that in some departments she 
has become indispensable. What would 
our schools do without her, for instance ? 
She has become a monopolist in the 
teaching office, and that at the instance 
of her brother, who at length discovered 
her competence for it. And yet the rev- 
erend gentleman of old Trinity would 
exclude her from those privileges of 
high and liberal education which will the 
better fit her for the important duties of 
instruction. His very pronounced stand 
in the matter has brought out an equally 
pronounced expression of opinion against 
him from men of eminence, most of whom 
are educators of experience and speak 
from personal knowledge, whereas the 
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gentleman of Trinity, aside from his own 
school and college course, knows little 
about the business of teaching. 

To say that high mental training is in- 
compatible with the duties of home-life, 
is to say what is untrue; for the efficient 
and thorough performance of household 
work involves as wide a range of intelli- 
gence as any so-called business. To have 
charge of a large family, to meet its daily 
wants in food and clothing; to minister 
to the needs of the sick and regulate the 
whims and caprices of the young; to 
maintain a steady methodical routine in 
the kitchen, dining-room, parlor, and 
bedroom — making neatness and order 
wait upon comfort and enjoyment — 
to be at once wife and mother, compan- 
ion and adviser — what facilities, what 
training and development are not essen- 
tial to the performance of all this ? 

But women are not constituted alike 
any more than men are; they have their 
Jeanings and their biases; some are not 
` well constituted for the performance of 
domestic work; some are not adapted to 
the care of children; yet, take them 
as they average, the great majority are 
fond of household duties, and there 
is less craving in them than in men for 
change and variety. I know highly edu- 
cated ladies who enjoy the work of their 
kitchen and who can prepare a dinner 
that will tempt the dullest appetite. 
They superintend the economy of their 
homes, having regard to minute details, 
and their homes are charming places to 
visit. 

It is trite enough to say that it is the 
-home that gives character and tone to 
society — but who makes the home? 
Has not woman always been intrusted 
with its direction—or, rather, compelled 
to take care of it? And to do all that 
the age expects of her, can she be too well 
educated or too competent? Cultivated 
and refined men are exacting ; they don’t 
wish ignorant and unrefined wives; they 
want Ae/p-mates indeed, and how are they 
to be supplied with such help-mates un- 
less woman has equal privileges with 
themselves in education and mental 
training? 
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Dr. Aikman in his "Life at Home" 
says if a woman “would have her hus- 
band love her more and more as life ad- 
vances, she must give him more and more 
to love—she should endeavor to make 
herself mentally attractive’; and he goes 
on to say further that it is not strange 
that many men grow weary of their 
homes because of the barrenness and 
dullness of their wives' minds, and seek 
in other society the interchange of 
thought and opinion which they enjoy. 
After marriage few women have much 
leisure for study and reading, and, if 
they have not had good advantages for 
culture previously, they are not likely to 
feel inclined to make use of such oppor- 
tunities as come to them for keeping 
their minds fresh and alert. 


BREAKFASBT.* 


Crushed-wheat Porridge. Potato Puffs. 
Oatmeal Breakfast Cake. White Bread. 
Canned Fruit. Broma. 


DINNER. 


Farina Soup. 

Roast Chicken. Mashed Potatoes. 
Stewed Carrots or Parsnipa, Tomato-Bread- 
Sauce. 

Gluten and White-Flour Bread. 

Orange Custard. 

Fruit. 


SUPPER. 


Graham Gems. Boiled Rice. 
Stewed Fruit. . 
Orange Sponge-Cako, Cambrie Tea. 


CnvsuED-WHEAT PORRIDGE. 


2 cups of crushed wheat. 

2 quarts of cold water. 

$ teaspoonful of salt. 

Look the wheat over carefully, and having 
placed it in & double boiler, pour the water on 
it, stir thoroughly, and cook one hour after it 
begins to boil. Add the salt about ten minutes 
before the porridge is done. 


PorATO PUFFS. 


2 cups of cold mashed potatoes. 

2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
2 well-beaten ogge. 

1teaeupfu! of milk. 


* The right to republish any of the recipes in these 
formulas is reserved. 
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1 cup of cold roast beef, chopped fine. 

1 teaspoonfal of salt. 

Add the melted butter to the potatoes and 
beat up toa creamy consistence before adding 
anything else; then stir in tho eggs, milk, salt, 
and lastly tho mcat. Beat all together and bako 
in hot gem pans, buttered—using a quick oven 
—about half an hour. 


Farma Sour. 


3 quarts of mutton or beef stock. 

$ cup of farina. 

$ cup of crcam or milk. 

1 beaten cgg. 

Mix the fariua with the milk, add the egg, and 
stir all into tho stock, and cook half an hour. 
Flavor with bits of celery, or parsley, if liked. 


Roast UMICXEN, 


Pick and draw the fowl carefully so that no 
intestinal matter remains or any fine feathers on 
the skin. Wash out well in throe waters, and 
wipe dry with a cloth. Stuff with a mixture 
composed of one pint of brcad-crumbs, onc ta- 
blespoonful of melted butter, two tablespoonfula 
of hot water, and one teaspoonful of salt. Add 
more stuing if this is not enough to fill the 
body and crop; then sew the openings up and 
lay the fowl in the pan with the wings and legs 
secured close to each side with skewers. Pour 
a cupful of boiling water ovor it and roast in a 
quick oven about an hour and a half, basting 
often. In the meantime stew the giblets, neck, 
acd fect in one pint of water, and when tender 
take them out and chop the giblets fine. When 
the fowl is done remove to a hot dish and pour 
the stew water Into tlic drippings ; boil np onco, 
add the giblets, thicken with browned flour, boil 
again, and send to the table in a gravy boat. 

The giblets are the heart, gizzard, and llver. 

Serve with tart jellics or fruit sauco. 


GLUTEN AND WIrrE-FLOUR BREAD. 


2 pinta of gluten flour. 

1 pint of white flour. 

1 pint of tepid water, 

4 of a yeast cake dissolved in water. 

This reeipo makes one medium loaf. Proceed 
in the manner described for white bread in the 
PungNoLootrCAL for January of this yoar, using 
white flour for knead and moulding. Buke one 
hour in a quicker oven than is used for white 
bread. 


BTzwED CARROTS. 


2 large carrots. 

1 cup of milk. 

3 teaspoonfuls of flour. 

4 teaspoonful of salt. 

Chop the roots fine and put thom on the stove 
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to cook in a stone pipkin ; let them boil two and 
a half hours, or until they are tender. Make a 
dressing thns: boil the milk, mix the flour ina 
little cold milk, and stir Into the boiled milk ; add 
the salt and a very smull piece of butter if de- 
sired. Pour this dressing on when ready to 
serve. 


ToxATO-BREAD-SAUCE. 


1 quart of stewed tomatoes. 

8 teaspoonfuls of sugar. 

1 tablespoonfal of Graham flour. 

1 cup of milk. 

# teaspoonful of salt. 

4 medlum-sized slices of toasted Graham or 
white bread. 

Cut the bread, after it has boen toasted, into 
pieces abont one and a half inches square and 
place them on the bottom of the dish to be used 
for the table. Stir the sugar aud salt in the toma- 
toes, mix the flour in the milk, and atir all to- 
gether. Boll about five minutes; then pour over 
the tonsted bread and serve. (W. W. Cure, 
adapted). 


ORANGE CUSTARD. 


5 medlum-sized sour oranges. 

$ cup of white sugar. 

1quart of milk. 

4 eggs. 

à teaspoonful of salt. 

2 even tablespoonfuls of corn-starch. 

Peel, seed, and cut the oranges in small pieces, 
sprinkle the sngar over them and then mix It 
through and let them stand until the custard is 
ready. Bet tho mllk on the stove in a double 
boiler, and when ít boils stir in three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, the salt, yolks of the cggs well- 
beaten, and lastly the corn-starch mixed iv a lit- 
tle cold milk, Stir all briskly, and when boiling 
remove from the fire and pour over the oranges. 
Set away to cool. Now beat the whites of the 
eggs and one tablespoonful of sugar to a stiff 
froth, and when tho custard is cool, take a table- 
spoon and drop the white froth in spots over it. 

A pretty disb and a delielous dessert. 


Boll RICB. 


1 pint of rice. 

2 quarts of hot water. 

1 teaspoonful of salt. 

Examine and wash the rice in several waters. 
Pnt the water and salt in a doubie boiler, then 
stir in the rice. Cook about half un hour from 
the time it begins to boil. Don't stir the rice 
with & spoon, but shake the kettie around occa- 
slonally to separate the kernels. Serve as soon 
as done, as rice loses much of its agrecable 
flavor and quality by long standing. 
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ORANGE SPONGE-CAKE. 


1 cup of cold water. 

2 cups cf sugar. 

2 cups of flour. 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 

4 eges—yolks and whites beaten separately. 

The juice of two small oranges and half of the 
grated yellow rind of one. 

First beat the eggs; then mix the sugar, yolks, 
and cold water together; stir in the flour and 
baking powder (woll sifted), then the whites, 
and Jastly tho orange juice and rind. Bake in a 
quick oven about half an hour. Do not look at 
the cake until it has been in the ovon fifteen 
minutes. 


REMARES. 


See JOURNAL of Mar., 1882, for Oatmeal Break- 
fast Cake. 

May, 1882, for Stewed Purs- 
nipa. 

Muy, 1882, for Graham Gems, 

Aug., 1882, for Mashed Pota- 
toes. 

Feb., 1883, for Broma, 


Cut fresh bread with a knife which has been 
previously heated by dipping it iu boiling water. 
The bread will not be apt to crumble then, 
Bread of the formented or leavened kinds gen- 
erally should not be eaten the same day it is 
made. MIRA EATON. 
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USEFUL ANALYSES.—The students of 
the Michigan State Agricultural College 


are combining utility with instruction, | 


and are analyzing, in the laboratory, 
various nostrums with which quacks and 
speculators are flooding the country. 
The following, from the College Speculum, 
have been analyzed so far : 

“1, Coaline. Eight ounces of sal-soda 
(carbonate soda) in a gallon of water, 
with a few drops of nitro-benzol to give 
it an agreeable odor. Costs 3 cents a 
gallon ; retail price 40 cents. 

"2. Silvir- Plating Fluid. An ounce 
vial of solution of nitrate of mercury, 
which will form a temporary silvery coat- 
ing when rubbed on brass, copper, or 
silver, which speedily tarnishes when ex- 
posed to the'air. Costs 3 cents; retail 
price 40 cents. 

* 3. Nickel-Plating Fluid is the same 
as 2, except that a little nitrate of copper 
and nitrate of nickel are added to the 
solution of nitrate of mercury. Costs 3 
cents; retail price 50 cents to 75 cents. 
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“4. Fire- Test Powders, to prevent ex- 
plosions in kerosene lamps, the breaking 
of lamps and chimneys, and the danger 
of burning from the use of low-grade oil. 
These are pill-boxes containing one or 
two ounces of common salt, colored with 
aniline red. Costs 1 cent a box; retail 
price 60 cents, or two for a dollar. 

* 9. Fire-Proof Powder, from Wiscon- 
sin, is water-lime. Costs tj cents; retail 
price not known. 

“6. Silver Polish, Pill-box filled with 


water-lime. Costs } cent; retail price 
25 cents. 
“7. Ozone. A package of about one- 


half pound weight, consisting of pulver- 
ized sulphur, colored with lamp-black 
and scented with oil of cinnamon. Costs 
4 cents; retail price $2. 

* 8. Spear's Preservative Flutd consists of 
one ounce bisulphate of soda dissolved in 
a pint of water. Costs 5 cents; retail 
price $1.50. 

“g. Marte Fontaine's Moth and Freckle 
Cure. ‘For external use only. Put the 


‘contents of this package into an eight- 


ounce bottle, and then fill with rain 
water.’ The package contains 32 grains 
of corrosive sublimate, or mercuric chlor- 
ide. Costs } cent; retail price 50 cents." 


— 


REMARKABLE VITAL STATISTICS,—The 
Clerk of School District No. 45, Washing- 
ton township, Morris County, N. J., em- 
bracing Schooley’s Mountain Springs, has 
carefully canvassed the district, and re- 
ports the following statistics for the year 
ending April 15th, 1882: 

Persons over 100 years of age, 1; be- 
tween 80 and 9o, 5; between 70 and 8o, 
10; between 60 and 70, 14; between 50 
and 60, 38; between 40 and 50, 30; be- 
tween 30 and 40, 42; between 18 and 30, 
72; between 5 and 18, 88; under 5 years, 
34. Total 334. During the year there 
have been but two deaths in the district, 
both of them old persons, one 93 and the 
other 71. Of the resident population 
under 26 years of age there has been but 
one death in nine ycars.— Sanilariun. 

We know the district and can testify 
to its healthful character and the beauty 
of its scenery.-—Ed. P. J. 
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Wind nn Electrica! Phenomee | we have the influence of high authorities and 
NON.—Mr. H. R. Rogers discusses a theory the demonstration of constantly observed 


of wind in Science at considerable length, in 


facts. Flammarion, in speaking of the 


which he wages the opinion that wind is due ; whirlwind, says: 'We know that a whirl- 


to electrical action, and makes several note- 
worthy statements ; for instance: 


wind is a column of air which turns upon its 
own axis, and which advances comparatively 


The wind is moving air—this will answer | slowly. This whirling column of air is both 
for a rough definition, where only effects and | caused and set in motion by electricity." 


not causes are considered. The wind is the elec- 
tric force operating on and within the air, vari- 


—this may be called a definition which con- 
siders causes as well as effects. Faraday 
says that 'the earth is itself a magnet, per- 
vaded in every part by this mighty power' 
[magnetism] ; and he supposes that it has a 
purpose. he earth has its magnetic polar- 
ity. To its magnetism certain electrical cur- 
rents are related. Between the magnetic 
earth and the enveloping magnetic atmos- 
phere and its magnetic clouds there is an 
electrical commerce and interplay. The law 
of a necessary equilibrium is proclaimed by 
every thunder-storm, by every shaft of light- 
ning that visits the earth. Does not the same 
force find in the air one of its chief egents? 
Who can doubt it? We can not then be far 
out of the way when we say that in the inter- 
play of that subtle, all-persuasive principle ts 
found the key to the theory of the winds. 

“Thus, in viewing the earth and atmos- 
phere as vast reservoirs of that subtle princi- 
ple shifting back and forth to maintain an 
equilibrium, we believe that we are enabled 
to see the workings of tlie very force which 
moves and sways the atmosphere; which 
causes its currents, both general and spe- 
cial; and which gives rise to its more extra- 
ordinary and yet unexplained phenomena. 
It is not excessive boldness on our part to 
affirm that never as yet has due attention 
been paid to the electrical changes in the 
conditions of the earth and of the atmos- 
phere—and, as scientists are beginning to 
suspect —of the sun also. 

“It is known that electricity moves with 
difficulty through air. It may far more easily 
be the cause of movement of the body of the 
air, of which it is itself a vital constituent. 
By virtue of the associated electricity in each, 
one body of air or one stratum of air is at- 
tracted toward another, or repelled from an- 
other, or otherwise influenced, according to 
the law that likes repel and unlikes attract. 
But, besides the mutual influence of electri- 
fied bodies and strata of air upon one an. 
other, there is the controlling influence of 
the established electric or magnetic currents 
upon these clectrified bodies and strata, and 
the controlling influence of the magnetic 
earth itself and her hidden currents. Such 
are certain necessary elements in the prob- 
lem of the wind that scientists may not leave 
out of their reckoning. 

In support of the electrical hypothesis 
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Peltier has established, both by numerous 


7 3 | facts and by a series of experiments, that the 
ousiy in diferent parts and portions of the air | waterspouts of the land and sea are electrical 


phenomena.” 


New Discoverics of Rubber.— 
Two species of india-rubber-yielding trees 
have recently been discovered in British 
Guiana, of a character which insures their 
future profit to the colony. One is a near 


| ally of the Para rubber-tree, and is known to 


the aborigines of the country by the name of 
Hatie, its botanical name being Hevea spruce- 
ana. It is about sixty feet high, with a trunk 
diameter of twenty inches, and is found on 
the alluvial oft-flooded land of the creeks and 
banks of the lower parts of the rivers, where 
in places it is abundant. The second is not 
scientifically known yet, as flowering speci- 
mens of it have not been obtained. Itisone of 
the largest trees of a forest flora peculiarly 
rich in large types. The trunk is four or five 
feet in diameter, and runs up straight sixty 
or seventy feet unbranched, above which the 
head extends many feet more. On its dis- 
covery recently a few branchlets only could 
be obtained by shooting them off with large 
shot. The bark is thick and wonderfully rich 
in milk of excellent quality, and the elasticity 
and tenacity of the rubber seems to be unsur- 
passed. It is scattered in individual trees 
overa wide area of the colony. The produce 
of these trees has not been put on the market 
yet, collectors apparently being unacquainted 
with them. Samples, however, have been 
sent to England to be valued. The discovery 
of these was made by Mr. G. S. Jenman, 
Government botanist, during an exploration 
which he lately made in British Guiana.— 
Letter to London Daily News. 


A New Building-Cement.—A Ger- 
man exchange describes under the head of 
** Tripolith," a material designed for building 
and cementing purposes, which has been 
patented by Herr B. Von Schenck, of Heidel- 
berg. It is described thus: 

“The new material, Tripolith, or triple 
stone, is a union of silicum, calcium, and 
iron oxide. These elements are ground, 
burned, mixed, quickly cooled, then stirred 
with water and dried, the resulting product 
being an extremely firm gray mass. In its 
characteristics, Tripolith stands between gyp- 
sum and cement, possessing great hardness 


and power of resistance, which increase with 


the age of the material. The cohesive powers 
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of the stone are not equaled by either gypsum 
or cement, and can be regulated In from ten 
to fifteen minutes, by the addition of lime 
water, in suitable amount. It can be poured 
in the soft state into any form, whether of 
metal, gypsum, lime, or gelatine, and can be 
taken out of the form in ten minutes, much 
more easily than can be done with gypsum. 
In all weathers it is the same, neither chang- 
ing nor undergoing any chemical alteration 
when subjected to dampness or placed under 
water. Paint, applied to it, whether oil or 
lime, does not loosen or scale off, as is the 
case with gypsum.. 

The experiments and trials with Tripo- 
lith bave now extended over a space of two 
years, and the results have in all cases ex- 
ceeded expectations. A particularly note- 
worthy instance of this fact is shown in the 
experiments made upon it by a royal com- 
mission for testing building materials at the 
technical school in Berlin, where its advan- 
tages were made so apparent, that it was rec- 
ommended in place of gypsum or cement. 

“ Tripolith is largely employed in surgical 
practice, for bandaging, in place of the gyp- 
sum casts previously used. The eminent prac- 
titioners, Drs. Von Langanbeck and Czerny, 
give the Tripolith bandages their unreserved 
approval, on account of their quick harden- 
ing, lightness, and imperviousness to water." 


How to Test Flour.—The fol'owing 
is quoted from a provincial paper: Place a 
thimbleful in the palm of the hand, and rub 
it gently with the finger, If the flour smooths 
down, feeling gentle and slippery, it is of in- 
ferior quality, though of fancy brand, high. 
priced, and white as the virgin snow-drift, 
and will never make good, light, wholesome 
bread. But if the flour rubs rough in the 
palm, feeling like fine sand, and has an orange 
tint, purchase confidently. It will not disap- 
point you. Such flour, whatever may be its 
branded reputation, though its price be at the 
1 figure, will make good, nutritious 

read." 


How n Woman Invented n Fire- 
EscAPE.—After the burning of the Newhall 
House, Milwaukee, Mrs. E. Wilson, who 
lives in a flat at No. 51 East 125th Street, was 
kept awake many nights through fear of fire, 
and she then began to plan a fire- escape. One 
night she solved the problem in her dreams ; 
and a few days later, at No. 227 Sixth 
Street, she gave a public exhibition of her 
device. Several builders and many people 
of curious minds witnessed the workings of it. 
The fire-escape consists, in part, of an iron 
platform, with movable railing, which is 
fastened with heavy bolts to the window-sill. 
An iron ladder which can be folded up, or a 
rope one covered with wire, is attached to the 
platform. When not in use, the whole is 
folded up and covered over partly with a false 
sill and partly with the moulding under the 
window. The false sill and moulding are in- 
tended to form an ornamental piece of furni- 
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ture. When the escape is used, the mould. 
ing is opened on hinges, tbe platform moved 
out, and the ladder is thrown down. Several 
heavy men climbed up and down the ladder, 
and seemed to think that they could escape 
from fire by it. A stout belt is attached by a 
rope to the escape for children and invalids. 


Electrolysis in the Arts.—The dis- 
covery of electrolysis, or the precipitation of 
pure metals from solutions of their salts, 
made by Jacobi in 1837, constitutes the 
foundation on which some of the most im- 
portant of modern industries are built. It also 
furnishes a means of separating one metal 
from another more completely than by any 
other known method. Electrolysis has re- 
cently been successfully applied to the pro- 
duction of selenium. This element, discover- 
ed by Berzelius, near Falun, Sweden, bears 
some resemblance in its properties to sulphur. 
The most remarkable property of selenium, 
however, is that light greatly modifies its 
power of conducting electricity. Mr. Bell 
has made an ingenious application of this 
peculiarity of selenium in his photophone. 
Hitherto selenium has been manufactured 
only in limited quantities, and cost about $100 
a pound. Late improvements have reduced 
the price to $4.00 a pound. The source of 
selenium is a selenide of copper and lead, a 
native mineral obtained from the Argentine 
Republic. 


The Responsibilities of nn En- 
GINEER.—An engineer who tries to under- 
stand his business must study much ; he must 
be above the common laborer or mill opera- 
tive, and in fact above the head bookkeeper 
and confidential clerk in point of education; 
he must have a clear head, a steady hand, 
anda brave heart. They have nothing strange 
or new to contend witb ; their paths are well- 
beaten and plain ; but with the engineer, how 
is it? He has that subtle thing, fire, that 
powerful agent, steam, to handle and control, 
and out of his own brains he must find many 
of their laws. Thence the emergencies that 
arise every day and the responsibility which 
he carries: he is his brother's keeper ; he, by 
a very small mistake, ma; hurl hundreds in- 
to suffering and death, and he must contend 
with all these subtle agencies and bear these 
awful responsibilities, and should be paid 
accordingly. 


Conduct of Wnter Exposed to 
HiGH TEMPERATURE.—A kettle filled with 
boiling water was hung with the lid on in the 
hottest room of a Turkish bath. The temper- 
ature of the surrounding air was 262° F. 
After about an hour the temperature of the 
water was taken, and indicated, as was ex- 
pected, 2129. The kettle was then re hung 
with the lid off. The temperature of the 
room was now 2529. In twenty minutes the 
temperature of the water had fallen to 185°; 
in thirty minutes to 1787; in forty-five min- 
utes to 170°, and was evidently still falling. 
The manager stated that it generally feli 
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finally to about 140°, when a point of equi- 
librium seemed to be established, and the 
water neither got hotter norcolder. The ex- 
perimenter, Mr. A. J. Hadcock, supposes 
the loss of heat was due to rapid vaporization 
and conversion of the sensible heat of the 
water into the latent heat of steam, and as 
dry air is a very bad conductor of heat, the 
heat required to convert a portion of the 
water into steam had to be abstracted from 
the remainder of the water, thus lowering its 
temperature. In substantiation of this ex- 
planation it is well known that if water is 
placed in a vessel over a large bulk of strong 
sulphuric acid in the receiver of an air-pump, 
and the air is exhausted, the rapid evapora- 
tion of one portion of the water will actually 
cause the rest to freeze. 


Effects of Iron on Digestion.—In 
an inaugural dissertation published at Berlin, 
Dr. A. Düsterhoff records the results of some 
experiments bearing on this subject. One 
gramme of fibrin was added to twenty c.c. 
of artificial gastric juice, and during digestion 
equivalent quantities of various preparations 
of iron were also added. At the end of the 
process the undigested fibrin was dried and 
weighed, and the quantity of soluble syntonin 
in the solution was also estimated. The time 
of digestion was in one case three hours ten 
minutes, in another it was seven hours and a 
half. In the first series 0.0614 gramme of 
metallic iron was in each case added, in the 
form of pyrophosphate, perchloride, and 
protolactate respectively. In the second series 
various other preparations were used, the 
amount of metallic iron being in each case 
equivalent to 0.0077 gramme. Other experi- 
ments were made with white of egg, the 
amount of albumen precipitated by boiling 
after digestion being estimated. The out- 
come of the experiment is, that the organic 
salts of iron seriously hinder and check pep- 
tic digestion. Probably the hydrochloric acid 
of the gastric juice displaces the organic acids 
from the iron salts, and so is used up; while 
the free organic acids in the digestive fluids 
are far less powerful digestive agents than the 
hydrochloric acid. But this can not be the 
only cause at work, for perchloride and phos- 
phate also tend to hinder digestion. Even re- 
duced iron has a similar effect, for it partially 
dissolves in the juices, forming chlorides. 
Its solubility, like that of the phosphate, is, 
however, not very great. Ferrous salts seem 
to interfere less with digestion than ferric 
salts.— Practitioner, 


Treo Planting. — Ex-Governor Fur. 
ness, of Nebraska, read a paper on ''Tree 
Planting and Growing on the Plains," in 
which he related his experience during twenty- 
seven years' residence west of the Missouri, 
his object being to show what had been done 
practically, was being and might be done to- 
ward converting a naturally timberless por- 
tion of the country intoa tree-growing region. 
Statistics showed that there had been planted 
within the present borders of Nebraska 
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244,356 acres of forest, 605,514,168 trees, 
about a quarter of which did not grow. The 
spontaneous growth was about one-half that 
acreage. Ash, oak, walnut, hickory, and 
other varieties thrived. Seed-planting was a 
mistake. As a rule, better success was had 
by transplanting young trees, when as near 
as possible all the roots were preserved. 
Small trees cost less to produce, transport, 
handle, and transplant. Alternating, espe- 
cially in certain varieties, had not given satis- 
faction. Thus far few ills have attended tim- 
ber culture in the State. The great losses 
and failures have been from careless handling, 
planting, and afterward neglect. Too much 
importance could not be attached to spon- 
taneous timber growing. A far greater pro- 
portion of the planting and growing stood 
and succeeded than in the case of artificial 
processes. Losses were rare, and only from 
Occasional invading fires, and where too thick 
on the ground, the stronger küled out the 
weaker—no loss, in fact—simply an adjust- 
ing or equalizing. Personal knowledge was 
had of many instances where lands which 
twenty or twenty-five years ago were con- 
sidered worthless, had now grown to be 
valued at from $20 to $100 per acre, solely 
for the timber planted and grown. 


Farm Lifc—1786 vs. 1868.—At a 
meeting of the New York Farmers’ Club, in 
1868, one of the members read the following, 
the first lines having been written by Dr. 
Franklin : 

1786. 


Farmer at the plow, 

nuc milking cow, 
aughter spinning yarn, 

Son threshing in the bam, 

All happy to a charm. 


1868. 


Farmer gone to see the show, 
Danghter at the piano, 
Madam gaily d: essed in satin, 
All the boys learning Latin, 
With a mortgage on the farm. 


The Chinese Tallow Tree.—The 
increasing rarity of tallow of animal origin 
has attracted the attention of candle and soap 
manufacturers to a vegetable grease intro- 
duced into Europe toward 1848, and the use 
of which is steadily growing in France and 
England. The tallow tree is of Chinese 
origin; it grows also in the north-west of 
India, and has been introduced into South 
Carolina, where it has been cultivated for ten 
years. It produces a fruit the core of which 
is covered with a layer of thick tallow, and 
contains a yellowish aromatic oil, used in the 
same country as a heating agent. After the 
plucking, which takes place in July in the 
south, and in October in the north, of China, 
hot water is poured on them, and the grease 
is skimmed off, after getting cold, with 
spoons. The tallow, moulded into the form 
of bamboo canes, is directly brought into 
commerce. This tallow presents the appear- 
ance of a greenish mass, crystallized, having 
a peculiar odor. It melts at 44.3°, and be- 
comes solid again at 40.3?. 
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structure which indicate an alliance to 
existing races whose crania are of the 
long or dolicocephalic type. If this 
skull-cap be a faithful relic of a “ primi- 
tive man," then “primitive” men pos- 
sessed heads and brains fully as large as 
modern man, as we find him represented 
in races of low class, as a whole, and as 
represented by individuals belonging to 
the civilized races. 

The interior or brain space of the cast 
measures 6/4 inches in length, 4½ inches 


NEW YORK, 


MAY, 1883. 


ANCIENT MAN—A RE-CONSTRUCTION. 


N effort has been made recently to 
represent "primitive man" upon 
such a basis as the fossil skull-cap, found 
in the Neanderthal, in 1857, is alleged 
by some archzologists to offer. The re- 
sult of the effort is a bust of which the 
head and trunk at once suggest the go- 
rilla, so much of brutal ferocity are im- 
pressed upon the facial lines, while atti- 
tude and cranial development approxi- 
mate those of the fierce quadrumane. 


This ideal restoration has been on view 
at the office of the PHRENOLOGICAL, to- 
gether with a plaster cast of the fossil 
skull-cap, and so many inquiries have 


been made concerning our opinion of 
it, that the editor deems it suitable to 
occupy a little space in these columns 
in answering the oft-repeated question: 
* What do you think of it?" 

First. We are not satisfied with the 
manner of the restoration, as we think | 
that the fossil relic has not received 
full justice at the hand of the restorer. 
Taking the plaster cast as it has been 
furnished us, we are struck at once by 


in breadth at the ear openings, 274 inches 
in vertical depth at the center, and 24 
inches in depth in the frontal space, 14 
inches back from the nasal root, while 
the breadth in the same region is 3X 
inches. 

Now taking from the collection of the 
Institute a skull of average capacity as 
found in white civilization, we measure 
its calvarium or skull-cap space, interior- 
lyas we have just measured the cast of the 
Neanderthal, and find it to be 6% inches 
long, 5 inches wide, 3 inches deep at 
the median region, 2}; inches in the 
frontal space, and 3% in frontal breadth. 
This skull, it should be mentioned, is of 
the broad type, while the fossil belongs 
to the narrow. A critical comparison of 
the Neanderthal with a like part of an 
average negro skull from the Western or 
Southern Coast of Africa, or with a Pat- 
agonian or Australian skull, would not 
result unfavorably for the “ primitive 
man" as regards brain volume. Mr. 
Huxley allows its capacity to be 75 cubic 
inches. 

Second. Considerable stress is laid upon 
the projection of the supra-orbitar ridges 
by those who would find in this fossil 
some confirmation of their hypothesis of 
man's derivation from the iower animals. 


its size; and by several peculiarities of 
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| They point to them, and then to the great 
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bony eminences over the eye-sockets in the 
gorilla head, and claim a direct relation - 
ship between the two organizations; ap- 
parently forgetting the great difference 
in general structure between them, that 
whereas the ridges of the gorilla are wide- 
ly separated from the brain-pan, spread 
out laterally in a wide border of plate- 
like process, an inch or more in the ma- 
ture animal beyond the brain case, and 
rise considerably above its superior plane, 
while a strong ridge at the median line 
of the cranium unites anteriorly with two 
smaller ridges, one proceeding from the 
outer angle of one supra-orbitar promi- 
nence, and the other from the outer angle 
of the other. There are also other great 
bony processes coursing over the occip- 
ital portion of the animal’s skull and 
around its base, intimations of the power- 
ful muscular development of its jaws and 
neck. The ancient relic is smooth and en- 
tirely like the modern human skull in its 
general structure, none of those coronal, 
occipital, or lateral ridges being suggested 
by even a salience upon which a Huxlcyite 
could rest an eye-glass. It must be re- 
membered, too, that in producing this 
fossil, nature has replaced the original 
salient ridges with earthy matter, which 
by its accumulation to so great a thick- 
ness has probably much increased the ap- 
parent extent of the ridges; and conse- 
quently a fair estimate of them must 
take into consideration this tendency of 
the thickening process, as well as the re- 
lation which the inner plate of a skull bears 
to the outer at thc supra-orbitar region. 
The projection of these ridges is due, 
of course, to the breadth of the frontal 
sinuses, which are generally large in the 
males of savage raccs, the American In- 
dian offering a good illustration of the 
fact. Mr. Huxley quotes Dr. Fuhlrott's 
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language, that “a probe may be intro- 
duced to the depth of an inch” in the 
sinuses of the Neanderthal frontal bone. 
We have seen specimens of modern 
skulls in which the separation of the 
inner and outer tables over the orbits ex- 
tended fully an inch upward. Mr. Hux- 
ley alludes to the large eircumference of 
this ancient skull, 23 inches, due, to be 
sure, to the great development of the 
supraciliary ridges, "though the perim- 
eter of the brain case itself is not 
small" These ridges, he adds justly, 
“give the forehead a far more retreating 
appearance than its internal contour 
would bear out.” 

A writer in Longman's Magazine, in re- 
ply to a naturalist who has placed much 
stress on the supra-orbitar ridges or “ boss- 
es” of the Neanderthal fossil, as signifi- 
cant of its “bestial type,“ says: What 
is posed as the *Neanderthal skull,' is 
the roof of the brain case, or 'calvarium ' 
of the anatomist, including the pent- 
house overhanging the eye-holes or or- 
bits.’ There is no other part of the frag- 
ment which can be supposed to be meant 
by the large ‘ bosses’ of the above quota- 
tion. And in this assumption I have to 
state that the supra-orbital ridge in the 
calvarium in question is but little more 
prominent than in certain human skulls 
of · both higher and lower races, and of 
both the existing and cave-dwelling peri- 
ods. It is a variable cranial character by 
no means indicative of race, but rather of 
sex.” 

It is in the structure and devclopment 
of the brain that we should look for points 
of difference and relation. Open a gorilla 
skull, and immediately the great distance 
which separates it in form and volume of 
brain from man is evident. The gorilla, 
possessing the largest brain of the quad- 
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rumana—the highest in the scale of brutes 
—is thus seen to be after all but a brute. 
Quoting again from the writer above—" I 
have found that a vertical · longitudinal 
section brings to light in greatest num- 
ber and of truest value the differential 
characters between the lowest Homo and 
the highest Sia. 

To realize the character of the man 
who once thought and lived in the an- 
cient Neanderthal skull, we must consider 
its interior capacity; and only by con- 
sidering that, can we realize that he was 
a man very much like men we meet to- 
day in the walks of civilization. The 
artist may claim to use his skull-cap as a 
model, and build up a mass of plaster 
representing a brute · man with giant 
trunk and semi-hairy back and breast, 
with grinning savage jaws, and forehead 
low, in which the “bosses” are brought 
out into special prominence—and with a 
crown rising to acone, unlike enough to 
the fossil—which is rounded in the coronal 
region—on which short grizzly hair ex- 
aggerates the brutish aspect, but he can 
not persuade us, who have had one 
glimpse into that fossil, that his work is 
faithful. 


- 


THE GREAT FLOODS. 

qs beginning of the year 1883 has 

been characterized by the occurrence 
of disastrous floods in both hemispheres 
which have scarcely their parallel in the 
past century. Cities of great size, towns, 
villages, whole parishes have been inun- 
dated by swollen rivers and lives destroy- 
ed, property to an incalculable extent 
lost or damaged, and thousands of indus- 
trious people made homeless. In Asia 
and Europe there have been calamities of 
this kind which drew upon the sympathy 
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of the benevolent the world over. In 
our own country the valleys of the Ohio 
and Mississippi have been the scene of 
such vast accumulations of water that at 
many points large lakes were created. 
Of the terrible sufferings at Cincinnati, 
Meniphis, Louisville, Tiptonville, and 
other places, accounts have been broad- 
ly circulated and organized relief has 
promptly responded to the cry for help 
sent up by the great number of wet and 
hungry unfortunates. 

Whether or not the occurrence of great 
floods in our day is due in some measure 
to the destruction of our great forest 
tracts, the encouragement of tree plant- 
ing must as an important measure of in- 
ternal economy be a part of our national 
policy; and the sooner some plan is de- 
vised and set in action to prevent the 
wanton and indiscreet destruction of 
the forest that remains, the better. 


A STRIKING DIFFERENCE. 

| fg glancing over the weekly returns of 

mortality in several Southern cities 
we have been forcibly impressed by the 
great difference in the percentages of 
the white and colored classes. We have 
now before us the report for the week 
ending February 24th of this year, by 
which it appears that in the District of 
Columbia the number of deaths among 
the white population was according to the 
annual rate of 13.5 to the 1,000; while 
among the colored people of that city the 
deaths were at the rate of 20.4. In Rich- 
mond the rates are, respectively: for the 
whites 15.3, for the colored 39.4; in 
Lynchburg, whites 5.6, colored 46.5; in 
New Orleans, whites 24.4, colored 58.1; 
in Jacksonville, Fla. (report for Feb. 17th) 
whites 8.6, colored 26. 
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These figures are by no means excep- 
tional in their showings, but tally closely 
with the averages furnished by the re- 
ports from month to month, and force the 
inference that the negro element in the 
South is rapidly decaying. 

One of the important reasons for this 
decadence is the indifference of the 
masses of the colored people to sanitary 
conditions ; their easy, indolent, happy- 
go-lucky nature tolerating offenses of un- 
cleanness in diet and surroundings which 
the white will not endure. To be sure, 
the squalor and filth of the negro quar- 
ters in a city affect in some degree the 
general atmosphere, but the respect paid 
to the state of his personal environment 
by the white citizen of a place like Rich- 
mond or New Orleans gives him the cap- 
ital of better health and endows him with 
a power of resisting the influences of dis- 
ease which may be transmitted from the 
poison infested cabin of his colored towns- 
man. Jt pays to be clean. 


THE WORK OF THE INSTITUTE. 


HAS THE STUDY OF PHRENOLOGY BEEN 
PROFITABLE TO ME? 


[A lady graduate of the class of 1880, 
who is a teacher, sends us the following 
welcome tribute to the practical value of 
Phrenology, even to those who do not 
purpose following it asa profession. The 
minister, the teacher, the mother, espe- 
cially are benefited by the light which 
Phrenology sheds on their important yet 
dificult pathway.—E».] 

AID a friend to me, “ You must be 
extremely interested in the study of 
Phrenology to incur an expenditure so 
much out of proportion to your moderate 
income, Does, then, the outlay which 
you have invested in going through the 
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regular course of instruction and lectures 
at the American Institute of Phrenology 
return an equivalent to you? 

If you are referring simply to the mer- 
cenary side of the matter, No—not a spe- 
cial advantage has grown out of it for my 
purse. 

* And yet you do not really regret your 
doing so?” 

It may seem incredible to you, my 
practical friend ; but as for me, I regard 
the result of those six weeks' study of 
greater value than if I had gained a mil- 
lion. Let me mention as priceless the 
lessons that taught me how to live. Im- 
portant, indeed, is this question; for what 
can you expect of the mind if not based 
on and supported by a hale, bodily foun- 
dation ? 

How to live according.to the laws of 
health must be learned. I learned it at 
the Institute of Phrenology, and my pres- 
ent state of health is sufficient proof of 
the value of its teachings. 

The second equally estimable boon 
awarded me is the mental light recelved 
through those instructions, by which life, 
mankind, nay, the universe, appears to 
me in a new aspect and clearer than ever. 

And, lastly, does not Phrenology offer 
the key to the probiem of self-knowledge, 
the first and safest step to self-improve- 
ment? Are not those arguments in favor 
of my study sufficiently convincing? Are 
not the advantages thereof beyond one's 
current estimation of the value of money 
and its powers ? S. S. 


> 


WOULD you study the science of char- 
acter, reader? look around you. The 
materials are abundant on every side, and 
every step you take wili bring fresh expe- 
riences, new truth, new revelation. 
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fo Gur Eorrespondents, 


UESTIONS or GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one gues- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shalt expect us to give 

im the bexefil of an early consideration. 

IF AN 1NQUIRY FAIL TO RECEIVE ATTEN} 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peal it; if not then published, the ingutrer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, Jor good reasons, 
by the editor. 5 

To Our ContrisutTors.—It will greatly 
ald the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the shechonty. 


It is often 


necessary to cut the page into takes" for compositors, 


and this can not be done when beth sides are written 


won. 

9. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a small hand. or in pencil, as the 
compositor hs fo read tt across his case,a distance rA 
nearly two fect, and the editor often wants ta make 
changes and additions. 

4. e roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
fogether. Sheets about “Commercial note" sise are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor, 

5. Be óricf. Peapledow't like to read long stories. A 
two-coluntn article is rend by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full un me and address plaine 
dy at the end of your leiter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
if. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
avatlable contribntions unless the mecessary postage 
fs provided by the writers. Ix ALL CASES, Persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
fs better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the editor if 
this is done. Anonymous letters will not be con- 
sidered, 


EvoLuTION.—Mnms. G. C.—By reference 
toa late cyclopxdia, you will find this subject de- 
scribed at sufficient length. In brief, the term 
is applied to the doctrine that the universe as it 
exists, with all its forms of matter, organic or 
inorganic, has been gradually evolved from be- 
ginninga or sources fuflultely simple or primi- 
tivo. 

One of the carly apostles who formed a distinct 
theory of evolution, Lumarck, held that ull organ- 
ic forme, from the lowest to the highest, Lave 
been developed progressively from living micro- 
scopic particles. Professor Huxley may be said 
to define the theory as now generally held by Its 
supporters in the following terms: There are 
grounds for be ieving that tue world with all 
that is in It did not come Into existence In the 
condition ju which wo now sco lt, nor iu any- 
thing approachiug that condition; on the con- 


* 
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trary, the present condition and formation of the 
earth's crust, the development of land and water, 
and the infinitely diversified forms of animals 
and plants which constitute its present popula- 
tion, are simply the final terms in an immense 
series of changes which bave been brought about 
in the course of immeasuruble time by the oper- 
ation of causes more or less similar to those 
which are at work at the prosent day.” 

The subject bas bech very claborately discuss- 
ed from many different points of view by uu- 
merous writers. 


RESPIRATION AND IMPURE AIR. — 
Question: Will two persons occupying the 
same room inhale each other's exhalations? 
in other words, will a person inbale impure air 
while there is pure air in the room? or docs the 
impurity mix with the pure alr, leaving none 
perfectly pure ? C. L. 

Answer: Unless the ventilation is perfect 
there will be impurities mixing wlth the atmos- 
phere, impurities arising from respiration and 
also skin excretion, hence you will see at once 
the necessity of making such arrangements as 
wil permit the ready admissiun of fresh air to 
rooms, especially those which are occupied by 
several persons. 


CLEANSING THE BUST.—SUBSCRIBER. 
Use soft water in which a very little washing 
soda or finc soap has been dissolved, and a soft 
brush so that tho surface shall not be roughened, 
as would be the case if you used a harsh brush. 
Unless tho soll ia difficult of removal, warm 
water will generally be found sufficient. In 
using an alkall with water you can scarcely avoid 
marring the polished surface of a plaster cast. 


ELECTRIC BELTS, BOOKS, ETC.—C. L. 
F.—We have heard of good results following 
the wearing of an eleetrie belt or pad; whether 
as 8 positive result of such wearing or us a coine 
cidence, we aro not prepared to say, but we know 
that there are many devices of the kind in tbe 
market, which are simply gotten up to sell, 
and have nothing of the battery about them. 
Zinc and copper are the metals usually placed fo 
combination for the production of nn clectric 
current. As regards tbe treatment of discase by 
electricity, we know that there is much virtue in 
the application of galvanism under skiliful di- 
rection, in some forms of nervous disorder. 
Within a few years the subject of medica] elec- 
tricity has assumed a very important position, 
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and there are many works ou the subject ; prom- 
inent among them are Beard and Rock well's 
Treatise, Pitzger's Manual, Butler's Electricity 
1n Surgery, etc. 


VALUE OF WALNUTS AS FOOD.—W. G. 
D.—We have not at hand an analyels of the nu- 
tritive elements of walnuts, peanuts, Brazil-nuts, 
and other shelly forms of food ; as a general rule, 
however, they are rich in such material. In 
some parts of France, the people make use of 
the chestnut as an important part of their table 
supply ; they grind the kernel into flour and with 
it make a very palatable form of bread. With 
us of course nuts are used more as n trimming or 
dessert; as ar interjected matter of occasional 
enjoyment; and vory few think of nuts as speci- 
ally valuable in the economy of nature. Accord- 
inz to Letheby, in bis table of standard articles, 
taking human milk at one hundred, maize or 
indian corn contains one hundred nutritive 
equivalents. Indian meal is stated as having 11.1 
parts albumiuous substance; 641 starchy mat- 
ter; .4 sugar; 8.1 fat, and .7 salt, with 15 parts 
water, maklog a total of 11.1 nitrogenous matter, 
and 85 carbonaceous. Comparative values of 
several foods as ordinarily used have beon 
stated at other times In the health department of 
this magazine, 


BREATHING THROUGH THE NOSE.— 
C. H. E., of Worcester, Mass., writes in relation 
to this matter, which we had occasion to con- 
alder in a late Number of the PHRENOLOGICAL, 
as follows: Since seeing the practice of sleep- 
ing with the mouth closed, approved by the 
editor of the JOURNAL, I have becn able to 
breathe throngh my nose by a contrivance of my 
own, worn at night, and made thus: A piece of 
an old suspender is pinned around the top of my 
head, tbe lower part under and supporting my 
chio. At right angles to this a pleco passes 
around the head and over the mouth, the ex- 
tremities being fastened by a pin at the back of 
the head, and where it crosses tbe first mention- 
ed it is sewn fast. Some caro is necessary in 
adjusting the apparatus, for if the transverse or 
horizontal piece fali a little below where the lips 
meet, there is an unpleasant sense of pressure.“ 


The piau seems to us u praetieablo one, and we do- 


scribe it for the benefit of those who find it dif- 
cult to keep their mouths shut when asleep. 
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Communications are Invited on any tepic ef inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, amd facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 

ADDITIONAL PROTECTION TO OUR 
Parer MoxET.—Whautever tends to make our 
paper money moro secure enhances its value. 
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Though many safeguarda have been thrown 
about it, still one quite weak and unprotected 
point remains. The operations of the counter- 
feiters have proved that we need additional pro- 
tection. Onc of the most difficult, if not the moet 
difficult thing, with them at present, is to obtain 
the necessary quantity of the peculiar paper on 
which the ‘‘greenback’’ is printed. Putting 
silk fiber into this paper was a great additional 
security. Paper with silk fiber being very diffi- 
cult to obtain, the counterfeiters have resorted 
to the practice of washing small bills —obliterat- 
Ing all the printing thereon, and then using the 
paper for printing bills of a larger denomination. 
Additlonal security would therefore be obtained 
if wo could prevent this practice. 

Now, whon the art of puttlug “ water-lines ” 
in paper is so well known, it would seem that it 
might be applied to this paper. If, after the 
manner of this water-line process, the fig- 
ures of the different denominations were put 
upon the paper intended for the different kinds 
of bills, it would add much to the protection of 
tho “‘greenbacks.” Ten-doliar bills could only 
be printed upon ten-dollar paper, and so with 
twenties, lfties, etc.—each denomination on ita 
respective kind of paper. 

Argument in the case is hardly necessary. Let 
this paper be thus marked and the counterfeit- 
ers will find it more difficult to continue their 
illegitimate business, aud whatever adds diffl- 
culty to the furthcrance of their dishonest art 
tends to enhance the value of the greenback.” 
It would seem that all honest and intelligent 
persons would be interested in whatever pro- 
tecta our paper currency—tho best the world 
ever saw. Every point that adds to its security 
adds a premium to its valuo dnd greater security 
to our business interests. I. P. X. 


A PuLPIT STATEMENT.—Study your- 
selves, and strivo as you seldom have done to 
fathom your own actions and discover their 
causes. It is surprising how little wo know of 
the reasons why we do certain things. Motivos 
of which we take no cognizance have more in- 
fluence thau we are aware. In thia connection 
I may bo excused if I leavo the direct line of my 
subjoct, to say he who neglects to study his 
mental and moral organization by the light of 
phrenological science, leaves undone a most im- 
portant thing. I say phrenological science, be- 
cause I would not have you Imposed upon by 
quacks and charlatans. To he alle to Judge cor- 
rectly of character from phreno-developments 
requires the study and experlence of years.— Ew- 
tract from a sermon preached to the Third Unita- 
rian Society, Brooklyn, Feb. 11, 1883. [By L. A. R.] 


INTUITION vs. HUMAN NATURE.—The 
name of the organ situated directly over Com- 
parison, or rathor betweeu Comparison and 
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Benevolence, on the median line of the fore - 
head, is commonly given as Human Nature. 
“This organ (to use the words of the * Hand- 
book of Phrenolozy and Physiognomy?) fur 
nishes us with an intuitive knowledge of charac- 
ter, or enables us to percelve the state of mind 
or feeling possessed by others, so that we may 
successfully adapt ourselves to them and oper- 
ate upon their feelings." This I grant, but be- 
leve at the same time that the powers of this 
organ can not be conflned to the intuitive knowl- 
edge of the human character. What right have 
we to think that thia intuitive power is confined 
to this one function? Why should we stop 
here? If it cun be exercised in that direction, 
why not in others? It has been my experience, 
and Iam sure that of others who have made 
human character a study, that to a greater 
or less degree, in cvery one, there is a certain 
intuitive Judgment of persons, things, etc., vary- 
ing, of course, in correctness in different people. 
Now. there must be some phrenological organ to 
show this power, and with this idea in view, I 
have noticed carefully those who had this pow- 
er, and have found invariably that it corre- 
sponded to the size of the organ of Human 
Nature. When examining, I gencrally use the 
word Intuition instead of Human Nature, in nam- 
ing the organ. And in describing the character- 
istics of the one being examined, I do not con- 
fine his intuitive powers to reading character, 
but make it general. 

It might be interesting right here to give Web- 
ster’s definition of Intuition: ‘A distinct in- 
spection of the mind; direct apprehension or 
cognition ; an act of immediate knowledge, as in 
perception or consciousness, distinguished from 
mediate knowledge, as in reasoning." Now, 
this principio of intuitive knowledge has always 
been recognized as one of the component parts 
of the human character. Of course Iam aware 
it has also been denied, but at the same time the 
great mujority, I believe, are firmly convinced.of 
its existence, Tt has been my crperience, and 
probably that of others, that this organ is gen- 
erally better developed in the female than tn the 
male. Aud this reminds me of a remark made 
by some great French philosopher, that ** never 
after patient toil, earnest investigation, und 
laboríous reasoning, had he arrived at the solu- 
tlon of some great problem, but he found a 
woman had been there before him, but she never 
knew how she got there. This was intended for a 
witty allusion to the opposite sex, as will be 
ssen. We ure compelled, however, to decide 
that she had as much right to her solution as 
he. The only difference between them was, that 
she used a different organ to reach it. We con- 
sider this indeed the highest development of 
human reason, and think it is rightly sitnated in 
the forehead above the other intellectual organs. 
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It is a grand faculty, and, of course, liable to al? 
degrees of power. "Whereas some might rely on 
it almost infullibly because of its large develop- 
ment in their heads, others would have to be 
very cautious in accepting its judgments on ac- 
count of its small degree of development and 
consequent feebleness. FRANK H. WHITE. 


WILL-POWER.—The universe is run by 
the Divine will-powcr. Man's will- power is not 
a peculiar product of his own, bat is the off- 
spring of the universal will- power. The Son 
is one with the Father," says Christ, Will-power 
can be condensed or rarefled, grossifled or eub- 
limated, but these different forms are one in sub- 
stance, though different in degree and quality. 
In the first case we call it anger, wrath, rage; in 
the latter case it becomes faith or love. Faith 
and love are forms of sublimated will-power 
that grow in efficacy by their sublimation. To 
the degree that we refine and educate our will- 
power, to that degroe we make it useful 
and applicable. It is the trne homeopathic 
priuciple in its highest spiritual aspect that per- 
vades all creation ; that that which becomes de- 
structive and endangers life and health, when 
used in condensed form, becomes rogenerative 
and henling when applied in a very much finer 
and attenuated form. In the sexual effect this 
fundamental principle of truth becomes of pecal- 
larly striking evidence, and aa it is true in the 
spiritual and moral life of man, we may safely 
conclude that it will also be valid in his physical 
life, for the principles and laws of creation are 
the same in both forms of its manifestation. 
The same principle is applicable, and is, in fact, 
the only genuine remedy for the cvil of drunk- 
euness. When the life-principle of the cereals 
1s extracted, and in highly condensed or grossi- 
fied form taken as liquor, it becomes a deadly 
poison that burns up body and sonl. Take it as 
nature prepared it in finely attenuated form—as 
unfermented breads and mush of wheat, barley, 
and maize, with grapes and fruits, und life, gen- 
uine life is restored, and the worst drunkard will 
be redecmed and become a man again, 

All diseases can bc cured—one might say, can 
only be cured—by will-power, or faith-power, or 
love-power. The fincr, the more radlant, the 
more penetrating the power becomes. It is a 
strange infatuation, or deception, to believe that 
a physician or a drug cures a patient The life 
of man is in his soul, and the life of the soul is 
its faith. A person that is not entirely grounded 
lu faith to God or to Christ, or believes that the 
spiritual powers only control his soul and not 
his body, loses his organic faith when abnormal 
external conditions produce an acute form of 
disease. If the organic faith is not lost, any 
acute diseuse will be healed by the, agency of 
nature alone, when the abnormal causes are re- 
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moved and normal conditions are put in its 
place. If the lost- faith- aetion is not restored by 
faith In a doctor or a certain form of medical 
treatment, the soul becomes sick and chronic 
discase is established, because the soul has lost 
its life, that is, its faith. 

The faith of the soul manifests itself through 
the body by corresponding forms of breath, and 
the breath of feith—that is, the breath of lifo—is 
different in quantlty and quality from the breath 
of doubt, or fear, or unbelief ; the former gives 
life, the Jatter forms give death or paralyze life. 
Wbeu, by prayer or by whatever external cause, 
the soul is re-cstablished in the attitude of faith, 
it segains the breath of faith, and thereby life 
and health are restored. 

To the degree that we develop and discipline 
and educate our will-power, by applying it to 
uses in finer forms, we master the universe, and 
become conjoined to the spiritual powers of 
God. If wo rely on our own individual supply 
of will- power we will find it soon exhausted, but 
if we tune our own will into accord with the 
universal or divine will, and subjeet it to the 
laws that regulate the latter ns revealed, we can 
draw from the nnivcrsal fund of will-power, 
and thereby become supplied with inexhaustible 
stores. JULIUS ASHMAN. 


— - 


PERSONAL. 


Tus Baron George Washington, of Gratz, Aus- 
tria, belongs to a branch of the old English stock 
from which our first President came. 


Ir is stated that Miss Clara Barton has been 
offered the position of Superintendent of the 
Sherburne (Mass.) prison for women by Gover- 
nor Butler. : 


Gustave Don was a lover of music. His 
volce was a rich baritone, and ho played on pi- 
ano, flute, guitar, and violin. When jested once 
upon his celibacy, he said, referring to his 
mother and bis art, “ What would you have? I 
am already twice married. Must a man bo a 
Turk to prove that ho ia of domestic turn ? ” 


ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, one of the most 
Prominent characters of the South,died March 3d, 
afier many years of active Industry kept up in 
spite of personal sufferings thut would have com- 
pelled ordinary people to keep to their beds. He 


was born early in 1812. In 1898 he began publie | 


life in the State Legislature. In 1843 he was elect- 
ed to Congress, and he was almost a continuous 


Representative from that year to 1882, except | it were 
Last year | Would taste!” 


during the period of the Rebellion. 
he was chosen Governor of Georgia. His per- 
sunal appearance wus remarkable, He had a 
large brain, but bis weight was only ninety 
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pounds, and in later years he always occupied a 
wheeled chair, being unable to walk. His voice 
was like that of a child. He was the author of 
a ‘Constitutional View of the War," of which 
100,000 copics were sold, and also of a “ History 
of the United States,” just issued. 


Tmorr O Howe, Postmaster-General of the 
United States, died at Kenosha, Wis., March 25th. 
He was born in 1816 at Livermore, Me. In 1845 
he removed to Wisconsin, where he became Chief 
Justice of the State, and afterward for eighteen 
years was State Senator. He was a member of 
the Monetary Conference which met at Paris ip 
1881. In December of the samo year he was üp- 
pointed Postmaster-General. 


PETER COOPER, the widely-known philanthro- 
pist of New York City, died at his residence on 
Lexington Ave., April 4th last. A cold, foliowed 
by pnenmonia, was the causo of his death, al- 
though but a few days before he bad been ont. 
The news of his death excited deep feeling 
throughout the city and neighborhood, for Mr. 
Cooper was one of the most esteemed men of 
our citizens—and most descrvedly so. He was 
in his ninety-third year, but mentally fresh and 
earnest. In our next number wo shali have moro 
to say about him. 


WISDOM. 


Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.“ 


Goop—the more communicated, more abun- 
dant grows.— MILTON. 

Never run into debt if you can find anything 
else to run into. 


FAITHFULNESS and sincerity are the ground- 
work of al] true goodness. —CoNFUCIUS. 


Ir you would lift me, you must be on higher 
ground. If yon would liberate me, you must be 
free. —EMERSON. 

Keep trouble at arm's length. Never turn a 
blessing around to see whether it hasu dark side 
to it. 

A BAD man is like an earthen vessel—easy to 
break and hard to mend. A good man is like a 
golden vessel—hard to break and easy to mend, 
From the Hindoo, 

IT was a French woman who exclaimed, hold- 
Ing up a glass of sparkling fresh water, “Ah! if 
only wicked to drink this, how nice it 


Books are endless, the sciences are many, time 
very short, and there are many obstacles. A 
man should, therefore, seek for that which is the 
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essence, as a swan seeks to extract the milk 
which is mixed with water. — Hindu (Vriddha 


Chanakya). 


Heen how thou livest, Do no act by day 
Which from the night shall drive thy peace 
away. 

In months of sun so live that months of rain 
Shall still be happy. Evermore restrain 
Evil and cherish good, so shall there be 
Another and a happier life for theo. 

— WHITTIER. 


Mr. RuskrN recently said to the English peo- 
ple: “You fancy you are sorry for the pain of 
others. Now, I tell you just this, that if the 
usual course of war, instead of unrooting peas- 
ants’ houses, and ravaging peasants’ fields, mere- 
ly broke the china upon your own drawing-room 
tables, no wars In civilized countries would last 
a week.” 


- 


MIRTH. 


" A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.“ 


A MAN lately applied at a butcher's shop fora 
“liver pad" | 

Tue perfectly square man is sure to be round 
at the right time. : 


* AxD you wash your type with lye, do you?” 
said a visitor ín a printing office, ‘ Well, now I 
know how so many untruth3 get into the paper." 


Tuar young lady who made seven hundred 
words out of **conscrvatory " last fall has run 
away from home, Her mother wanted her to 
mako three loaves of bread out of flour.“ 


A vERY colored man who charged another 
with assaulting and beating hin, on being told 
by the Judge that no marks were visible, indig- 
nantly rejoined, * Does ye s'pose he hit me wid 
a piece of chalk?’’ The trial proceeded. 


Dumas one day called upon a lady to present 
ber with a copy of his last play. A physician 
was present who sneered, “Still dabbling in 
tragedies?" Tho dramatist answered, ** Coma, 
doctor; no jealousy! You know nobody can 
mistake my works for yours, as all your trage: 
dies are bound in mahogany—mine in morocco," 


“I Torx,” said a fond parent, ‘that little 
Jimmie Is going to bo a poet when he grows up. 
He doesn't eat, and he sits all day by the fire and 
thinks and thinks," „ou had better give him 
an oil bath," said Aunt Jerusha, *'*He's going 
to ha ve the measles. That's what ails Jimmie!" 


A TRAVELER was leaning at night against a 
railing at the Harper's Ferry railroad station, A 
locomotive came along, and he sprang lightly 
over the rail to escape possible danger. Ho 
thought it was a mcadow on the other side, but 
knew his mistake when he struck a muddy 
stream furty feet below. On being rescued he 
was asked his name, "I wouldn't tell you for 
a thousand dollars,“ he replied. *'Describe me 
simply as a fool." 


A WELL-KNOWN Presbyterian clergyman of 
one of the lower Delaware counties, somewhat 
famous as a wit, was approached by a Baptist 
clergyman with the question, Well, brother, 
we ure going to have a new bell for our church. 
What sort would you recommend?“ There was 
a twinkle behind the Presbyterian  parson'& 
glasses, and he answered promptly, ‘By all 
means, a diving-belL" 


Mu. STRUT insists that he is “no chicken," but all his friends are ready to admit that he has 
certain natural claims to being considered “ the cock of the walk.” 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


In this department we give short reviews of such 


New Books as publishers see fit to send ut. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ame for personal usr. It ts our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers lo favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. We can usually supply any 
of these noticed. 


Pokus. By Augustus Watters. Paper. 
Price 50 cents. Published by the author. 
Who that loves swect and tender verse will 

find this little book acceptable to his taste. The 
vein of the writer is sad and plaintive for the 
most part, but the tone and sentiment are high 
aud awaken emotions of the purest charactor. 
The Whip-poor-will, Indian Summer, The Rob- 
ius, and The Haunted Tree, are of u quality 
much above the average of the verse published 
nowadays. Mr. Watters’ muse is well worth 
cultivation, and we trust that we shull sco more 
of his work. In saying this we fecl that we ex- 
press the wish of every one who has read his 
dainty little book. 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE — Historical and Critical; 
with Illustrations of the Writings of cach suc- 
cessive Period. For the use of schools and 
academics. By Esther J. Trimble, late Pro- 
fessor of Litemturo in the State Normal 
School, Westchester, Pa.  12mo, pp. 518. 
Philadelphſa: Eldredgo & Brother. 

The aim of the author in preparing this new 
volume is not so much to furnish the student a 
view of the beginning and progress of English 
literature. by rnere quotations from representa- 
tive writers, with criticisms of their style aud 
sacriptions of their place in the world's esteem, 
as to show how the literature of the succes- 
sive eras from Cacdmon to Tennyson reflects 
the character of its time, while she aiso en- 
deavors to form a just cstimate of the writers. 
She says well that “it Is impossible to appro- 
ciate the literature of any period without some 
knowledge of the every-day life of the people.“ 
The work has the form of a connected history ; 
the encccssive periods respectively haying some 
dependence upon preecding periods. It is dl. 
vided into seventeen chapters, each of which 
representa an cra, which may be studied with 
care and eluboration in accordance with detailed 
suggestions or in an outlinc manner, which is 
the better course for the pupll of un average 
school, and a thorough examination be left to 
future leisure and opportunity. 

The author has made the work au Interesting 
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one for school use, especially if in the hands 
of a jndicious teacher; and we are pleused to 
note that she has not neglected American literą- 
ture, although the limits of her book compelled 
a rather brief consideration of its merits. 


Our HoxE PHYSICIAN: a Popular 
Guide to the Art of Preserving Health and 
Treating Disease; with plain advice for all the 
medical and surgical emergencies of the fam- 
ily. By George M. Beard, A.M., M.D., assisted 
by eminent medical authorities. Revised and 
enlarged edition. 8vo, pp. 1,506. Price $0.00 
in cloth und $7.50 in sheep. New York. 


We have occasion so frequently to examine 
and prononuce npon large volumes of the popu- 
lar medical class, cyclopedias which are highly 
commended (by their publishers) to people as of 
great valuc as private or home advisers in mat- 
ters of sickness and disease, that we open a fresh 
publieation of the sort witb some degree of hesi- 
tation, and yet we are gratified by the interest 
shown by the community in the diffusion of 
medical informntion—the growing desire of peo- 
ple to know something of their physical consti- 
tution, of the causes of disease, and of the ra- 
tionale of their treatment when sick. 

We are gratifled on the one hand by the ap- 
pearance of such a volume, because we know 
that the publisher has undertaken the costly 
work of its production because he is eon vlueed 
that there is an existing demand for books of its 
character; aud we hesitate in taking onc up for 
reviewal, because we know that not a few of 
such books are made in a carcless and cheap 
mauner as commercial ventures, and a skillfully 
organized system of advertising is expected to 
give them a wide sale. The good Family Phy- 
sician’’ possesses a high value; its advice will 
ofteu prevent serious results following appar- 
ently simple illness; in fact, its work is chiefly 
in the lino of prevention, and that eompilation 
which claims to instruct everybody in tho treat- 
ment of diseasos commonly known to society is 
a dangerous book to be placed in the hands of 
the masses. Only a quack would profess to fur- 
nish such a book. 

We have examined this new candidate for pop- 
ular favor with some interest, because of the name 
of its editor, Dr. Georgo M. Beard—a man well 
known in New York scientific circles for his frec- 
dom from class bigotry and for his earuest dispo- 
sition to look {nto the merits of new discovoriea, 
especially of the biological sort. Wo regret his 
early death, for he was ono of the few men in 
medical science who give it a progressive stimu- 
lus and whose highly enlightened minds and in- 
dependent views give it character and dignity. 
The general arrangement of the topics of tho 
volume show the hund of onc famillur with the 
pen and conversant with tbeir subject matter, 
and the clear, compendious style is well suited to 
the purpose of the work. 
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Tho space is chiefly occupied with a treatise 
on the anstomy and physiology of the buman 
body; tho influence of occupation on health; 
the laws of heredity ; the nature of diet; stimu- 
lants and narcotics ; air, sunlight, climate, exer- 
cise, electricity, etc.; directions for the care of the 
sick, the management of children, a description 
of recent discoveries and improvements in treat- 
ment, what to do in accidents, and much other 
information *'adapted to the wants of the 
houschold and for those who are beyond the 
ready call of n physician.” 

The illustrations are gencrally faithful, espec- 
fally tbe colored representations of skin dis- 
cases, and of the plants which have a place in 
the materia medica of the allopathic, eclectic, 
and homeopathic schools. A supplement by 
Dr. Samuel Lilienthal contains a repertory of 
homecpathic treatment ond remedies prepared 
expressly for the work,“ thus rendering it quite 
complete and a practical confirmation of the late 
advance in old-school medicine. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


REYNARD TRE Fox. By E. Bulwer-Lytton. 
Engraved in phonic shorthaud, with new and 
revised plates, by Eliza Boardman Burnz, Prin- 
cipal of Burnz's School of Shorthand. 12mo, cloth. 
pp. 55. Price 50 cents. A neatly printed book 
for the use of the student of shorthand. The 
phonographic characters are very clearly out- 
lived, while the text in the ordinary print assists 
the young student to an understanding of the 
sborthand character. 


Lire oF ArrRED B. MgacHem. By T. A. 
Bland. Together with his lecture, The Trage- 
dy of the Lava Beds.“ pp. 48. T. A. & M. C. 
Bland, Publisherg, Washington, D. C. This ia 
an appreciative sketch of the career of a noble, 
self-sacrificing man, well worthy the reading of 
all who feel any interest at all in questions relat- 
{ug to the American Indian. A fine steel por- 
trait accompanies tbe pamphlet. 


THe BATTLE oF THE Mor; or, How Ireland 
Gained her Independence, 1892-91. Lee & Shep- 
ard. Here we havc an effort on the part of some 
sympnthizer with the Irish aspiration for liberty 
which seems to us much after the style of ** The 
Battle of Dorking,” which created considerable 
stir in England a few years since. It is quite 
possible that Ireland wil] nt some time secure 
autonomy in British affairs, but how it will be 
brought about seems to us “a thing which no 
fellow can find out.“ The author of ** The Bat- 
tle of the Moy ” has produced a sanguinary little 
book, so far us the fighting is concerned. 


TWELFTE ANNUAL Rerort of the Board of 
Trustces of the Ohio State University to the 
Governor of tho State of Ohio for the year 1882, 


Google 


An elaborate and comprehensive view of work 
done in all the departments of State education. 


LITTLE PLAYMATES’ WALTZ, composed by 
Charlie Baker. Price, 25 cents. F. W. Helmick, 
publisher, Cincinnati, 


Six Feet or EARTH. Motto Song. Words 
by J. A. Guelick; music by James E. Stewart. 
Price 35 cents. F. W. Helmick, publisher, Cin- 
cinnati, O. i 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT. A weekly publication of 
sermons preached by Henry Ward Beccher. Wc 
have received the weckly issues in this series 
with regularity from the publishers, Fords, How- 
ard & Hurlbert, New York City. 


New '*NonMAL" Booxs. J. E. Sherrill, of 
the Normal Publishing House, Danville, Ind., 
has in press “The School and Institute," by 
Prof. J. Fraise Richard ; ** Methods of T2aching 
and School Management,“ by Prof. J. V. 
Coombs, Pres. of East Illinois College: and 
* Arithmetical Analyses and Topical Outline 
Lessons," designed to accomp:ny Ray's Third 
Part Arithmetic, by Prof. W. H. F. Henry. 


HauPER's New MONTHLY MAGAZINE for March 
gives us glimpses of Holland and Arizona, and 
also a historical retrospect of the early discoveries 
on the Canadian frontier by French navigators. 
A very opportunely and finely illustrated descrip- 
tion of Wagner's last opera, Parsifal, is included 
in the plump Number. 


Sarety ox LAND AND Sea. Time without a 
watch or chronomcter ; amusement, instruction, 
etc.; planisphere of the stars. Iuiproved by 
Dr. Wm. F. Thome, Pres. Am. Humaue Soclety, 
New York Nautical School, ctc. An interestiug 
pamphlet, containing in a condensed form a good 
deal of practicul astronomy. 


Munson’s PnrowoaRaPHIO News, Monthly. 
No. 40, for January, is chiefly made up of matter 
of interest to tbe shorthand fraternity, printed 
in phonographic characters. 


UTAH AND 178 PEOPLE, Facts and Statistics 
bearing on the Mormon problem. By a Gentile. 
If oue-half of the showings of this pamphlet be 
true, a city controlicd by Mormon civilization is 
happier than it would be under Christian. The 
taxes aro represented us low, 85 low that Utah 
ought to be n farmer's paradise; and às compared 
with other States and Territories, this Gentile 
gays there aro few liquor saloons and disreputa- 
ble places in Utah ; and where such places exist, 
they are run and sustained by anti-Mormons. 
He also says that 98 per cent. of the gamblers in 
Utah, and 95 per cent. of the lawyers, are Gen- 
tiles. But this sort of evidence, good as it is, 
would not convert us to Mormonism, so long as 
polygamy is upheld as a cardinal virtue in its 
system. 


HEALTH “IN A NUTSHELL, 


A NEW HEALTH MANUAL. By Dio Lewis, M.D., 12mo, extra 


cloth, full gilt, price only $1.00. 


From the following description it will be seen that ‘‘In a Nutshell” is new and fresh, 
and very comprehensive, in the celebrated author's happiest vein. 


WHAT IS "IN A NUTSHELL?” 


The book has just been written in compliance with the urgont solicitations of several 
prominenf educators having a large number of youths entrusted to their care. It is an 
epitome of the wisdom and the observations of & whole lifetime concerning the numerous 
topins which most interest all who would like to stand high in the sphere in which they live. 
While many of the subjects treated are commonplace, such as Climate. Ventilation, 
Bleep. Food, Mastication, Digestion, Exercise. Cold Baths, Building a Brain, 
iy. Quintessence of the Blood, etc, etc. there is not a paragraph in che 
which is ono bit stupid or uninteresting. Several copiously illustrated chaps 
ters upon Curious Fashions” constitute an invaluable feature of the work. Many 
of the distortions of the savage, as well as of the civilizee, are fully exposed; 
and the whole subject is treated in a new light. The hideousnessof some of our 

revailing fashions are so graphically portrayed that every sensible reader must henceforth 
ook with pity, rather than pride, upon their crippled monstrosities. The book fervently 
appeals to our youth for reform; and it is believed that parents will eagerly seize upon this 
opportunity to help their children. It contains interesting and vital facts, the knowledge 
of which is worth a thousand times the price of the book. 


WHAT OUR MOST DISTINGUISHED EDUCATORS SAY ABOUT “IN A NUTSHELI.” 


Inasmuch as the work had been writton at the suggestion et several prominent edu- 
eators, the publishers, before issuing it in the regular bound form, mailed “ Advanco 
Sheets” to heads of our most prominent institutions of learning for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether it could be improved by their suggestions and criticisms. Hundreds of 
collage presidents, and others, have responded in long letters of their heartiest praise. 


These letters may be fairly epitomized by the following phrases: 


T very valuable. 
Yale Oulltege, 
“Most admirable."—Prosident Cattell, 
fayette College, 


ear, common sense. —Preetdent 


rd versity 


“Cannot fail to be useful,"— Prest Pri 
dent Foi: i 1 


Merlin College. 
“The points are in just the form to 
arrest attention and do g 
B rick. (ic Uni. 


—.— cer. 
“ Will give evidence of my approval 


by seeing that copies are laid before 
all our stadents.""—Pres Moore, Earl. 
dam College. ig 


“It contains more wisdom about 
health than can be found elsewhere 
Dany by e volumes." —Pres. Miller, 


"The work is adapted te all man- Ch. 


kind, Shali send 


. an order as soon as 
published. "— Pres. 


. 
* Just the tocsin of warning which 


this impetuous aze needs. Cannot 
beqin to read without a desire to 


fÜinbh, and cannot finish without a: 


strong desire to act."—Pres. 
Leuna Vi 


ege. 
^ If every family had a copy there 
would be much less suffering and vul- 
Hinman’: 


ace dede. 
ond 

* What ean they be furnished forb 
the hundred f. Pria. Rusk, School J 
Bocutioan. 


“Ic is packed with good hits in 
piain, attractive form.“ —Pres. Payne, 


Untver sity. 
As was to be expected from such 
& source, thy excellent work 


DN Magill, Swarthmore 
E y do you address it especially 
1o college studenta? It seans equally 
plicable to all intelligent people.“ 

A s st N. 
- Practical and to the point "—Pres. 


“It would be a noble colporteur 
work to go from college to college 


ood. "— Pres, ' 


s shell" 


is for 
crowded with most valuable practical 


"—Prerident Porter distributing this little book to stu-I«eminated. careful 
iness College, fully practiced,the 


dents, "— Warner, 
The more I rend it the more I am 
convinced that it ought to be circu- 
lated by the hundred thousand."— 
es. Hooper, Rust University. 

* The book will be taraluable not oni 
to students, but to erezg^oJy who shall 
read it. Ithink I shall put it in the 
hands of our teachers for daily use 
in their classea. — S.. . (Nex- 


ar. . 

“It is fitted to seize the attention 
of students and guard them against 
abuses, Dr. Lewia has done a real 
service to the colleges of the country 
Ly preparing it, and by making it &o 
short and terse."—Pres. Magoun. 


bis work alone would bo a 
worthy monument of a usetul life." 
-- Pres. Mayhey, Detroit. 

Its sty'c beautifully illustrates the 
power of rhetoric, making the book 
a useful model for classes in Engilish 
literature."—Pres.. Mufee, Howard 


e 


a. 
^Y have rend thousands of paces of; 
medical works fn search of the very 


information hero given In n Nut 

without being benefited as I 

have been by this work. It is a gem.“ 
Li Smith. 


— t a 
* No one can fail to underatand this 
little book. It should be in the hands 
of all schools and families that the 
young may learn to tske care of that 
autiful &emple. the human a1 el 
Supt. Bond, icut Industrial School 


Girls. 
“At what rate could you furnish 
one hundred copies for distribution t" 
— ^ Weidner, Augustana Theological 


Seminary. 

**In a Nutshell’ is the dest thing 
of the kind that ever came to my 
notice. The style is nnique. fascinat- 
ing and vigorous, and the matter, 
deeply interesting and important. It 
should be in the hands of every young 
person in Christendom. us dis 


LI and faith- 
nefits that wculd 
accrue to the race are incalculable.” 
—Horace E n, Late 
School. 

Ik the habits of our children were 
formed upon his counse!s, health and 
longevity woukl largely take the 
place of physical wenkness and pre- 
mature death. Having observed 
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“There is nothing hackneyed nor statistical about 
the rketches, but every one is a fresh and breezy char- 
acter study." — The Cleveland Leader, 

'' " Mr. Bungay is a veteran journalist, and has had op- 

portunities exceptionally favorable for the study of 

varied human characters. We get the ripe result of his 

2 in the present volume,"—Joeton Common - 

wealth, 

* It contains quite as much biography of the charac- 
ters considered as the average reader cares to know, 
and iu addition to that a kind of analysis of the cbar- 
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with the subject, The book is an inspiration to youn 
and old, to foster and develop their God-given quali- 
ties to their utmost. and reap success as their reward.” 
—The Burlington Hawkaye. 
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PETER COOPER, 


THE MERCHANT AND PHILANTHROPIST, 


Cy the 4th of April last there passed | of intellect or brilliant executive or busi- 
away from earth one of New York | ness endowments, he had, nevertheless, 
City's oldest residents and best citizens. | won his way to fortune and the highest 
A man by no means remarkable for gifts | roundin popularesteem. An industrious 
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nature, aided by correct habits, had found 
opportunities in spheres which, fifty or 
more years ago, were just opening in 
America, and whose possibilities of ex- 
pansion were not dreamed of by the prac- 
tical man. Hence he became rich by the 
gradual development of his enterprises— 
a normal development associated with 
the growth of the community and its re- 
sultant demand upon manufacturing in- 
terests. It should be said that he helped 
to stimulate the activity of American 
manufactures, especially in iron, by his 
Baltimore investment, and subsequent 
mills in New York and Trenton. 

What he possessed in the way of or- 
ganization may be summed up in the fol- 
lowing concise analysis. He possessed a 
head bordering on twenty-three inches in 
circumference, in which the organs of the 
perceptive intellect, the side-head and 
the crown, were well marked. His tem- 
perament was strongly motive, as appears 
in the massive bony features, and which im- 
parted strength and endurance tothe body 
and energy to the mind. He was persever- 
ing, steadfast, inventive, discerning of 
practical relations, appreciative of details, 
a good judge of qualities and condition. 
Never distinguished for imitation, never 
inclined to follow the usages of others or 
caring about the conventions of society, 
he preferred to follow the bent of his 
own impressions, to manage his affairs in 
accordance with a plan of his own devis- 
ing, and to act in accordance with what 
seemed expedient and befitting to the oc- 
casion. 

His social nature was not deficient: he 
loved home and its relations, was fond of 
children, retained the friendship of those 
with whom he became intimate and the 
esteem of ordinary acquaintances. His 
Benevolence was large; the organ had 
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developed into its marked prominence 
after he became forty years of age. It 
was influential in a restraining, suggestive 
sense in his early life, but later it became 
a dominant power in his mental economy 
—operating upon his strong practical and 
utilitarian views, and softening and toning 
them with the gentle spirit of kindness 
and philanthropy. In his philanthropy, 
however, strong individuality would be 
evident; his own plan, rather than that 
of another, would be carried out. Mr. 
Cooper was not a man of sentiment, as 
men of sentiment are generally known, 
had nothing of the goody-goody in his 
composition, but he was a man of definite 
and positive aims, to be reached by 
straightforward, prosaic effort. He be- 
lieved in effort, hard work, perseverance 
as the chief factors of success, and his 
philanthropy aimed to assist those who 
possessed the qualities of effort, industry, 
and perseverance to bring them to bear 
in the work of life. 


PETER COOPER was born on the 12th 
of February, 1791. His father was a poor 
man, with a large family dependent upon 
him, which he endeavored to support by 
conducting a hat-store. As soon as he 
was old enough, Peter was set to work in 
the business withthe other children. His 
first work was pulling hair and cutting 
fur. The advantages of school were al- 
most entirely denied him, for in all his 
life he only went every other day for 
a single year. The father was fond of 
a country life, and finally sold the hat 
business to his eldest son, and removed 
to Peekskill, where he opened a country 
store and built a little church. Later 
than this he began the brewing of ale, 
and Peter was employed in delivering 
the kegs of ale to the places in town 
and country where it was sold. The 
father then removed to Catskill, where he 
went into the hat trade again, and besides 
this manufactured bricks. The hat-store 
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was afterward removed to Brooklyn ; and 
not long after this the family went to 
Newburgh, where Mr. Cooper opened an- 
other brewery. Here Peter remained until 
he was seventeen years of age, when he 
came to New York, and, after much seek- 
ing, obtained a place asan apprentice in a 
carriage-shop. There he workéd until he 
had reached his majority, and then, as a 
journeyman, until the opening of the war 
of 1812, when he went to Hempstead, L. 
I., and obtained employment in a woolen 
factory. There he invented a machine 
for shearing cloth, which obtained such 
favor that he turned his attention to the 
building of such machines, and carried on 
their manufacture successfully to the 
close of the war, when foreign competi- 
tion, in cloths discouraged him from its 
continuance. He then commenced the 
manufacture of cabinet-ware, which he 
subsequently quitted and opened a gro- 
cery. The selling of sugar, starch, and 
soap, however, by retail, appeared to be 
out of his line, for he did not prosper in 
it, and deemed it expedient to return to 
manufacturing. A lucky opportunity oc- 
curred to him to engage inthe manufacture 
of glue and isinglass. He at once avail- 
ed himself of it, and in a year or so found 
himself on the high-road to fortune. He 
continued this business in the same place 
for twenty-five years; and when he finally 
made an alteration, it was only to build a 
larger factory on cheaper ground, and to 
remain a glue manufacturer until he 
died. 

He was but a young man when, about 
ten years later, he became interested in 
the development of the American iron 
industry. In 1830 he associated with 
others in the management of iron-works 
near Baltimore. Disposing of his interest 
in these, he started a rolling and wire 
mill in New York City, where he made the 
first attempt in the ápplication of anthra- 
cite coal to the reduction of iron. This 
mill was removed to Trenton, N. J., in 
1845, where it is still in operation on an 
extensive scale. Itisan interesting fact 
in his career that the first locomotive in 
general use on this continent was built by 
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Mr. Cooper at Baltimore, after his own 
designs, and was worked on the Baltimore 
and Ohio R.R. The first trip of this loco- 
motive was made under the hands of Mr. 
Cooper himself as the engineer. 

He had for many years been promi- 
nently identified with most of the impor- 
tant public undertakings having reference 
to the development of science and social 
improvement. In the electric telegraph, 
for instance, he was warmly interested: 
from its earliest conception, and invested 
his money liberally for its establishment. 

But his name is especially famous 
through his public spirit and practical 
charity. Few men have, during their 
lifetime, expended so much of their 
money in the cause of public and social 
elevation, and a grander monument to 
the earnest zeal of a single man in the 
education of youth in practical industrial 
lines, and in the promotion of scientific 
investigation generally, does not exist than 
that which the Cooper Institute in New 
York represents. 

When Mr. Cooper was working at the 
bench of the carriage-shop, he earned a 
little money now and then at wood-carv- 
ing; with this money he bought books to 
read and study, and paid for the services 
ofa teacher in the evening. This period 
of his life taught him the value of evening 
schools, and it is said he then determined 
to devote his years to the accumulation 
of wealth that he might found an institu- 
tion where working boys and girls could 
have free instruction. It was more than 
forty years before that plan took definite 
form in an act of the State Legislature 
* to enable Peter Cooper to found a scien- 
tific institution in the City of New York," 
but the purpose, once formed, he never 
departed from. 

In 1858 the foundation‘stone of the 
Cooper Union was laid. A scroll buried 
with it has this inscription: “ The great 
object that I desire to accomplish by the 
erection of this Institution is to open the 
avenues of scientific knowledge to the 
youth of our city and country, and so un- 
fold the volume of Nature that the young 
may see the beauties of creation, enjoy its 
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blessings, and learn to love the Author 
from whom cometh every good and per- 
fect gift.” 

The cost of this building, with its recent 
enlargement, and the endowments made 
from time to time to meet the growth of 
the seven departments of instruction, ex- 
tends into millions, but its beneficent ef- 
fects upon the thousands of young men 
and women who have attended its classes 
are utterly beyond computation. Up- 
ward of 3,000 students attend in the 
course of a single session, and the instruc- 
tion and lectures are given gratuitously. 

Mr. Cooper had {ew aspirations of a po- 
litical nature, although from time to time 
he accepted official positions in the inter- 
est of public improvement. In 1876 he 
was nominated for ‘President of the 
United States by the Greenback party, on 
the basis, apparently of his opinion, which 
he had made known by an occasional 
pamphlet, that the Government should 
make the currency a legal tender for all 
debts and Government dues, fix its value 
by the interest paid on it when converted 
into bonds, prevent over-issues by strict 
and just regulations as to the issue of 
bonds orcurrency, and let the people them- 
selves always regulate the relative amount 
of each by an interconvertible bond. 
During his later years, he now and then 
addressed the public from the platform 
and through “Open Letters” or a pam- 
phlet, in which he discussed, with sincer- 
ity, vigor, and much practical judgment, 
the financial and social questions of the 
day. He did not echo the views of the 
majority in these publications. The labor- 
ing man always found him a friend. He 
aided labor organizations, and frequently 
in his speeches, and in other ways, took 
up what he believed to be their cause. 

Few persons who have been accustomed 
to attend public gatherings for the discus- 
sion of matters of national or community 
importance have not seen Mr. Cooper on 
the platform. His appearance was very 
striking: a tall man, erect and lithe in 
movement in spite of his age, with strong 
features, yet less furrowed than those 
of many men twenty years younger. His 
forehead was broad and high, and the 
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lines of the sides of his face tapered from 
his temples to his chin. A pair of old- 
fashioned spectacles with green side- 
shades usually covered his eyes, and his 
hair, long and silvery, hung down to his 
shoulders, while a long fringe of white 
beard surrounded the lower portion of his 
face. 

Instead of abating, his interest in the 
Institute grew with his years, and though 
he was willing to put aside the claims of 
his business, he grew more and more en- 
grossed in his system of industrial educa- 
tion. He used tovisit the Institute every 
day, unless the weather was violently 
stormy, and nearly every one of theattacks 
of sickness that came upon him of late 
years was traceable directly to exposure 
to cold during these visits, or other ont- 
of-door excursions to which his active 
mind prompted him. It was his cus- 
tom of recent years to breakfast in his 
own room. He was not a late sleeper, 
and was ready to enter his carriage to ride 
to the Cooper Union, always before noon, 
and usually by 10 o'clock. By that time, 
moreover, he had informed himself of 
the news and discussions of the day by 
having the newspapers read to him. After 
spending about two hours in the building. 
dividing his time between the office and 
the various departments, he would drive 
down-town to his old place of business, 
No. 19 Burling Slip, or to one or the 
other of the corporations in which he was 
interested. Usually by 3 o’clock he was 
back in his home, where he took lunch- 
eon, and rested in an easy-chair till din- 
nertime, He received many callers, 
being accessible to every one at almost 
all hours. In his diet, as in all other per- 
sonal habits, he was exceedingly simple; 
milk having formed his chief nutriment 
for the last ten years. 

In his address at the funeral of Mr. 
Cooper, the Rev. Robert Collyer said, 
what is strangely true, that the founder 
of the Cooper Institute “stands alone, so 
far as I know, among the men who would 
do some great work for the help and bless- 
ing of the whole nation, and have lived to 
see that work perfected in their own life 
and time." 
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Fig. 265.—Tue INDIAN CHIEF. 


STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN—CEREBRAL STRUCTURE AND CHARACTER. 


HE American race, or the aborigines 

of America, next occupies our atten- 

tion. As typical of organization, no 
other race exhibits a more pronounced 
configuration ; and although certain ele- 
ments in language, ancient remains, wor- 
ship, custom, etc., have been pointed to 
by ethnologists as intimations of Asiatic, 
Polynesian, or Egyptian origin, the Amer- 
ican Indian stands apart by himself in 
temperament, physical constitution, cra- 
nial and cerebral structure differing widely 
from the great races of mankind that we 
have already considered. Professor S. G. 
Morton says: "It is an adage among 
travelers that he who has seen one tribe 
of Indians has seen all, so much do the 
individuals of this race resemble each 
other, notwithstanding their immense ge- 
ographical distribution, and those differ- 
ences of climate which embrace the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. The half-clad 
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Fuegian, shrinking from his dreary winter, 
has the same characteristic lineaments, 
though in an exaggerated degree, as the 
Indians of the tropical plains; and these 
again resemble the tribes which inhabit 
the region west of the Rocky Mountains, 
those of the great valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and those again which skirt the 
Esquimaux on the north. All possess 
alike the long, lank, black hair, the brown 
or cinnamon-colored skin, the heavy 
brow, the dull and sleepy eye, the full 
and compressed lips, and the salient but 
dilated nose. These traits, moreover, are 
equally common to the savage and civil- 
ized nations, whether they inhabit the 
margins of the rivers or feed on fish or 
rove the forest, and subsist on the spoils 
of the chase. It can not be questioned 
that physical diversities do occur equally 
singular and inexplicable, as seen in dif- 
ferent shades of color, varying from a fair 
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tint to a complexion almost black, and 
this, too, under circumstances in which 
climate can have little or no influence. 


Fig. 266,.—Inotan SkUtL—FRONT View. 


So, also, in reference to stature; the dif- 
ferences are remarkable in entire tribes, 
which, moreover, are geographically prox- 
imate to each other. These facts, how- 
ever, are mere exceptions to a general 
rule, and do not alter the peculiar physi- 
ognomy of the Indian, which is as unde- 
viatingly characteristic as that of the 
negro; for whether we see him in the 
athletic Charib or the stunted Chayma, 
in the dark Californian or the fair Borroa, 
he is an Indian still, and can not be mis- 
taken for a being of any other race." * 
Van Amringe arrays mankind in four 
general classes: the Shemitic, Japhetic, 
Ishmaelitic, and Canaanitic, thus ascrib- 
ing to Noah a general fatherhood, as it 
were, for the myriads that people the 
earth. In the Ishmaelitic class he places 
the American Indian together with Tar- 
tar and Arabian tribes, and formulates a 
general outline of character as appropri- 
ate to these widely-separated races, which 
is deduced more from apparent similari- 
ties of custom and mental habit than from 
their physical constitution and cranial 
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to the Indian in almost every quality of 
physique and mind, while his nomadic 
and domestic habits, although suggestive 
of a parallelism with the careless, scat- 
tered life of the Indian of the plains and 
mountains, possess a definiteness of plan 
and purpose unknown in true Indian life. 
The Arab understands his relation to the 
higher civilization contiguous to him, and 
can adapt himself to it in furtherance of 
his interests, and in a hundred ways he 
discloses an order of intellect totally dif- 
ferent from the savage of America; his 
head, indeed, is larger, and the contour 
and quality of his brain show his affinity 
to the Caucasian family. The true nomad 
of the New World is the Patagonian, and 
he is a low expression of the Indian type, 
analogous to the Bosjesman of South 
Africa in his relation to the negro type. 
Ever erratic since the introduction of 
houses in South America, the Patagonian 
tribes have wandered over their sterile 
plains fierce and untamable, averse to 
agriculture, and hostile to the arts of 
civilization.* 

The head of an average Indian im- 
presses us ht once by its physical charac- 
teristics, so powerful is its muscular and 
osseous anatomy. Scarcely exceeding in 
absolute volume the negro head, the 
prominence of the vertex, the thickness 
of the ridges over the eyes, the plump 
cheek bones, the ponderous jaws, com- 
pressed mouth, and protuberant mastoids 
contrast with the African, and mark the 
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Fig. 267.—Inpian SkuL—Sme View. 


structure. The Arab is certainly superior | Indian as a man whose type of mind is 


Essay read before the Boston Society of Natural 
History, April 27, 1842. 
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related chiefly to the physical side of 
* Prichard's ** Natural History of Man." 
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human life, to the expression of animal 
force, activity, endurance, contest. 

The Temperament is of the motive 
character, in accord with the predomi- 
nating bone and muscle. An original 
peculiarity of the Indian, it has been 
strengthened by ages of physical activity 
and exposure, and its influence pervades 
his whole mental organism. His life in 
the natural state is one of almost constant 
movement; hunting, warfare, and a little 
agriculture constituting its routine, The 
want of sensibility accompanying this 
phase of temperament likens him to the 
Mongol, and is the explanation in great 
part of that callous indifference with 
which he is known to suffer most bar- 
barous inflictions of pain, and in his turn 
to torment an enemy with more horrid 
cruelties, 

It is on account of physical or tempera- 
mental similarity in certain respects that 
some ethnologists of reputation have been 
led to classify the American aboriginal 
with the Asiatic Mongol, or to find an 
alliance ot origin between tribes whose 
habitat borders on the equator and semi- 
civilized peoples dwelling in the north of 
Africa, especially the descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians, and the Arabs. To be 
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sure, the wonderful relics of Toltec civil- | 


ization in Central and South America 
have had much to do with suggesting an 
Eastern derivation for a people who 
many centuries ago possessed so high a 
degree of intellectual culture that Ameri- 
ean archaeology has become a serious 
competitor with Oriental for the atten- 
tion of the scientific investigator; but we 
are inclined to think with Humboldt and 
others that the peculiarities of architect- 
ure, rite, and custom which appear to point 
to Asia and Egypt, are simply those coin- 
cidences which would naturally arise from 
similar wants and impulses in the life of 
peoples whose circumstances have been 
in many respects similar. Dr, Caldwell 
remarks on this point that it “would, in- 
deed, be not only singular, but wonderful 
and unaccountable, if tribes and nations 
of men possessed of similar attributes of 
mind and body, residing in similar cli- 
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mates and situations, influenced by simi- 
lar states of society, and obliged to sup- 
port themselves by similar means in 
similar pursuits—it would form a prob- 
lem altogether inexplicable if nations thus 
situated did not contract habits and 
usages, and instinctively modes of life 
and action possessing toward each other 
many striking resemblances.” 

We are not prepared to insist that the 
Central American or Mexican civiliza- 
tion of ages ago was the work of the an- 
cestors of the modern Indian, for we must 
confess our inability to explain the in- 
congruity presented when the refinement 
and culture of the Tolteċs are contrasted 
with the rudeness and barbarity of the 
Indian as he is to-day. 


77/0 


Fig. 268.—AN ARMI. 


On coming to consider his cerebral 
structure, we find him, as it has been 
already stated, standing by himself; Ot- 
omie, Mexican, Patagonian, Botocudo, 
Sioux, Creek, Seminole, Pawnee, the 
typical. configuration is in each readily 
identified as substantially the sarne. 

The head belongs tó the mesocephalic 
class, the development of the lower lateral 
and occipital regions exceeding that of 
the Malay, while the forehead is less 
prominent in the superior portion. At 
the inferior or supra-orbitar part the head 
is very prominent, the ridges being espe- 
cially marked and the frontal sinuses ex- 
tensive. The forehead, however, is nar- 
row, but the lower temporal region swells 
out rapidly toward the ears, and the lowe: 
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parietal border is strikingly expanded. 
The crown is elevated and cone-like, im- 
parting an appearance of compression and 


Fig. 269.—Sxuit or a Huron. 


deficiency tothe adjoining parts. Toward 
the occiput the profile falls off rapidly, so 
that the back-head appears flattened and 
approximating the perpendicular. Viewed 
from behind, the breadth from ear to ear 
is strikingly great, the organs of the phys- 
ico-preservative class being predominant, 
while those of the social group are but 
moderate in development. The elevation 


of the head is perhaps the most conspicu- | 


ous feature of its configuration to the 
casual observer, the peculiar cone-like as- 
pect being due to the remarkable devel- 
opment of the cerebral organs which re- 
late to personality or individuation. In 


the portrait of Black Hawk, the celebrated | 


chief of the Sac and Fox tribe,* of which 
a side view is given, this characteristic 
is pronounced; the lateral development 
is also impressive. If we glance at the 


* This Indian warrior took part with England against 
America in the war of 1812, and twenty years later ob- 
stinately contested the occupation of the territory where 
his people had been living by white settlers, at one time 
exhibiting all the ferocity of savage vengeance in retali- 
ation for the encroachments upon what he and his fol- 
lowers deemed their own inalienably, and at another 
singular heroism and military craft in battling against 
the superior numbers and equipment of the United 
States forces that were sent to drive him to the reserva- 
tion beyond the Mississippi, 
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outlines of the Huron and Cherokee 
skulls we notice a similar contour at the 
coronal region. 


Corresponding with 
this development, the 
Indian character has 
ever been distinguished 
for determination, per- 
sistency, pride, sclí-rc- 
liance, independence. 
The large and active 
organs of the lower 
side-head, tog ether 
with Combativeness 
and Caution, combin- 
ing in activity and in- 
fluence with his indc- 
pendence of sentiment, 
have made for him an 
exceptional record in 
the history of conflict 
between civilization 
and savagery—for 

while he has been compelled to retreat 
; before the superior arts and organization 
of the white man, he has never submitted 
| to him; he could be exterminated, but 
never conquered by force. , 

Ine relative development of the head 
in the moral sentiments is small, hence 
the prevailing influence of the physico- 
preservative organs at the base of the 
brain, rendering them fierce, warlike, 
| cruel, vengeful, brutal. In some tribes, 
for instance the Araucanian, Choctaws, 


Fig. 270.—Biacx Hawk. 


and Cherokees, variations from the type 
are found in the development of the supe- 
rior parts of the brain, the organs of Be 
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nevolence and of the reflective intellect | formulating ideas, and logical deductions 


being appreciably larger, and affecting the 
animal forces in such a manner as to re- 
strain them to the extent of producing a 
milder form of barbarism. These tribes, 
the first-named especially, are brave, war- 
like, artful, proud in spirit, quick to resent 
indignity and encroachment, but, at the 
same time, less sanguinary, fierce, and 
vindictive than the average Indian. The 
Charib, on the other hand, shows a varia- 
tion in the opposite direction, the head 
being lower than the typical form, and 
more compressed in the upper portion of 
the intellect, and in correspondence with 
his cerebral structure his character ex- 


Fig. 271.—A Sioux Woman, 


ceeds that of any other tribal representa- 
tive in animality, ferocity, and wild unre- 
Straint. 

Intellectually, the great predominance 
of the perceptive organs over the reflect- 
ives is at once evident, and these have 
been rendered so active by the physical 
activities of savage life that their acute- 
ness in apprehending the conditions and 
relations of natural objects is in many re- 
spects wonderful. An Indian of the forest 
will detect at a glance peculiarities in a 
tree, a bird, a horse, or other animal, 
which to the eye and ear of the white 
man, unused to woodcraft, are utterly un- 
recognizable. The physico-apprehensive- 
ness of the red man, indeed, exceeds that 
of any other race, while in reasoning, 
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he is inferior to the Malay, 
Of the moral faculties Hope, Conscien- 


Fig. ea. Skull or A CHEROKEE. 


tiousness, and Veneration are the more 
active in the Indian, and impress him 
with their respective influences. Hence 
it is that he has always manifested a 
belief in an overruling Power and a future 
state; yet through lack of the rational 
element he has been credulous, supersti- 
tious, and strong in his belief in magic 
and supernatural powers. Through his 
Conscientiousness the red man obtains 
that sense of justice which has distin- 
guished him from the earliest time, mak- 
ing him at once faithful to his word and 
exacting in his demand of honesty in 
others. He does not show the readiness 
of the negro in receiving the teaching of 
the missionary, and exchanging his spirits 
of the wood and air for the Gospel of 
Christ, or substituting the incantations 
and jugglery of his “ medicine man” for 
the simple faith in one omnipotent Cre- 
ator and Father. In fact, the individual- 


Fig. 273.—SxuLL or A Carin (FLATHEAD). 


ism of his moral character exhibits itself 
in his proneness, when the restraints and 
associations of Christian teaching are 
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withdrawn, to revert to the wild rites and | marital relations infidelity is rare, and 


mummery of his old belief. 


harm done to wife or child by another 


In the social sentiments the Indian in- | is followed by summary vengeance. 


dicates comparatively little of warmth 
and tenderness, and his moderate devel- 
opment of brain in the occipital region is 
coincident with the mental manifestation. 
Inhabitiveness is the most active of the 


Fig. :74.—1NpiANs oF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


social group, imparting a love of place, 
and indisposition to leave the region of 
his birth and the lands which afford him 
the means of suksistence. For woman he 
entertains little of the respect which 
civilization is wont to accord: she is 
his servant and drudge, yet in the 


His domestic feelings are subject to 
his self-esteem and the purposes of his 
bold and warlike nature; he leaves home 
and its concerns to be managed by women, 
while the chase and battle find the em- 
ployment most gratifying to his animal 
forces. Hence the Indian woman, as a 
rule, shows a different cerebral organiza- 
tion from the male, much less of the 
strong individuality, and less of the exec- 
utive, passional stimuli we have described 
as peculiar to him, and lying at the base 
of his inaptitude for civilization. He is 
gradually fading from the earth. Mr. 
Combe says, with some appreciation of 
the Indian nature: “When Europe has 
been conquered, the victorious and the 
vanquished have in a few ages amalga- 
mated together, been blended into one, 
and have formed at last a single and 
united people. The native Americans 
have, on the contrary, receded uniformly 
before the Europeans.” Surrounded by 
civilizing influences the Indian nature is 
slowly modified ; but the race will have 
disappeared before the missionary and the 
teacher will have completed their work 
in transforming the child of the forest to 
a member of civilized society. D. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND MUSICAL CULTURE. 


* feeling or sentiment for music is 
deeply and broadly planted in human 
nature. The rudest people of whom we 
have knowledge furnish some sounding 
accompaniment to their dance or song, 
The clapping of hands for encouragement 
or applause is likewise of early origin and 
wide use. The striking of sticks and 
bones together, the beating of skins 
strained above a hollow cylinder, form- 
ing a drum, and the scraping a notched 
stick by another bit of wood—the original 
thought of a violin or guitar—are all 
primitive devices for an instrumental ac- 
companiment tothe singing voice or the 
agile foot. 
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In Africa, Australia, China, Japan, the 
Indies, Europe, and among our own na- 
tive races, the feeling for music has been 
more or less developed from the earliest 
days of which we have any fair record, 
And this feeling has been shown and per- 
petuated by instruments of various sorts, 
from the most rude clappers, drums, flutes, 
guitars, harmonicons, and virginals, to the 
grand pianos, organs, and varied orches- 
tral instruments of to-day. 

The simplest device for marking rhyth- 
mical sound is the clapper of bone or 
wood, held between the fingers and struck 
together by a peculiar, jerking motion of 
the wrist, as played by minstrels. Two, 
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three, or more pieces are used according 
to the taste of the player. Another form 
of clapper in use among Asiatics is made 
by stringing together several bits of so- 
norous wood which jingle and rattle by 
shaking. A farther development of the 
same idea is the rattle made with pebbles 
and seeds shaken about in dried gourds. 
This is in use in Africa, among the native 
Mexicans, and the Alaska Indians. 

The tambourine and the drum are uni- 
versally used among both savage and 
civilized peoples. The former consists of 
a skin stretched upon an oval band of 
wood and generally hung with rattles, 
the skin being that of human being, of 
snake, of dog, of sheep, or antelope. 
They are carried about in African desert 
journeys and Indian jungle marches; 
the Turk beats them with lazy fingers, 
the Chinese make them of many sizes, 
and the African of Tunis, the Nile, and 
the Gold Coast dances his wild nature 
out to the sound of their monotonous 
jangle. $ 

The Hoopah Indians of North America 
make a drum by drawing two wolf or 
dog skins tightly over a square frame; it 
is beaten with a stick. The Mexicans of 
Cortez’s day covered their drums with 
snake skins. The Chinese, Japanese, 
Turk, African, Egyptian, Siamese, East 
Indian, and New Zealander, all use the 
drum in various forms, showing the same 
general design and purpose. 

Bells have been as widely used as 
drums. The simplest form of the bell is 
a hollow, metal disk having a clapper 
suspended within. Bronze bells were in 
use in Mexico and Peru before the 
Spanish conquest, and Layard found small 
bronze bells with iron clappers at Nim- 
roud. Bells were made in ancient Egypt, 
Europe, and Asia. The great bell of 
Russia has been widely celebrated. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages in Europe there 
were many bells cast, and ladies often 
gave gold and silver ornaments to be 
melted in the mass of iron or bronze, 
thinking to make the bell-metal more 
melodious in tone. They were frequently 
named, and always bore some inscription. 
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The "great bell Roland " of Ghent was 
celebrated in verse and prose. In the old 
North Church of Boston, Mass., is a chime 
of eight lovely bells (each bearing an in- 
scription), which were cast in 1774. They 
are the oldest bells in America. 

In China bells are struck; they have 
no clappers. It is thought the idea of 
chimes is shadowed forth by their instru- 
ment, made of metallic plates fastened in 
a frame and arranged in a regular order 
of musical tones. From these rude be- 
ginnings have developed the magnificent 
chimes whose lovely tones haunt forever 
the heart and dreams of one who feels 
their charm. 

Clappers, drums, and bells did not 
satisfy the musical taste of the more ad- 
vanced races, and other instruments were 
invented. One, named the wood-har- 
monicon, is made by binding together 
several pieces or slats of wood by thongs 
made of ox-hide into a single instrument 
designed to be struck with a mallet. They 
are used in Africa and Asia, and consist 
of ten bars of wood a foot in length, 
notched near each end, and held in place 
by the thongs which, passing around the 
notched ends, hold them together. This 
mat of wooden bars is about three feet 
long. The left-hand bars are narrow and 
gradually increase in size, the smaller giv- 
ing the highest sound, which gradually 
pass into graver tones upon the right. 
The shape and size of these bars deter- 
mine the pitch. At the back of the in- 
strument, along the middle, runs a wide 
piece of wood having in it a row of square 
holes, one behind each bar, to which is 
fastened a box or calabash to hold and 
intensify the sound. Now, if one can 
fancy this strip of bound slats and row of 
boxes at the back struck with two wands 
tipped with some soft material, one in 
each hand of the performer, he will have 
an idea of the maraméa, or wood-harmon- 
icon. These instruments are sometimes 
suspended by a thong fastened at each end, 
and sometimes set in an elaborate frame. 
Some of them, it is said, are tuned to the 
diatonic scale, in its simplest form of C 
major. But usually the pentatonic scale is 
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used, which drops the fourth and seventh 
tones of the diatonic, giving a peculiar, 
wild, mournful force, as heard in early 
Scotch music. The maramba contains in 
a rude form the germ of our piano-forte, 
in which graduated wires take the place 
of the graded bits of wood, and the sound- 
ing-board performs the office of the sound- 
boxes at the rear of the ruder instrument. 

The guitar is thought to have been sug- 
gested by the twang of the bow-string 
when drawn to wing the arrow. The 
guitar with one string, as used by some 
North American Indians, is held in the 
teeth and played by the right-hand 
fingers, while the left hand slides along 
the string to vary the tone. A similar 
instrument is used among the natives of 
the Gold Coast and the Upper Nile, in 
Bengal, and throughout the Indies. 

The native Alaskan plays a two-stringed 
guitar; the Siamese a two-stringed fiddle, 
as do also the Chinese and the Moors; 
the main distinction between the guitar 
and fiddle being the playing with the 
fingers or with a bow. The Chinese, 
Turk, Japanese, and Moor also use three 
and four-stringed instruments of this class, 
some having strings of hair, some of silk, 
of flax, or of gut, either used separately 
or in combination, to vary the tone. 
Many of these embryo violins have frets, 
and oval or round bodies covered with 
parchment; some are very rude, others 
quite ornate. The Chinese, Japanese, and 
Turk have lutes or harps arranged with 
silken or brass or gut strings, played with 
the fingers. Some African lyres are said 
to resemble those of ancient Greece. 
Lowell has arranged the legend of the 
origin of the lyre into the pleasing poem 
of which we give a part: 


There lay upon the ocean's shore, 
What once a tortoise served to cover 
A year and more, with rush and roar 
The surf had rolled it over. 


So there it lay, through wet and dry, 
As empty as the last new sonnet, 
Till by and by came Mercury, 
And, having mused upon it : 
t Why here,’ cried he, ' the thing of things, 
In shape, material, and dimensige ! 
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Give it but strings, and, lo, it sings, 
A wonderful invention !' 
So said, so done; the chords he strained, 
And as his fingers o'er them hovered, 
The shell disdained, a soul had gained, 
The lyre had been discovered." 


The simplest wind-instruments were 
made of bone or reeds. A whistle would 
invariably be invented by the boys of any 
tribe or people to blow for amusement, tc 
entice birds, or to call companions. The 
next step would be to the flute. The 
Indian- American tribes, the Mexicans, 
Peruvians, Africans, Chinese, and Hin- 
doos have various forms of this pleasing 
little instrument. 

From blowing hollow reeds, bamboo, 
and palm, to the use of animals' horns, 
was a step easily taken; accordingly we 
find them employed in every land, now 
made of elephants' tusks, then of buffalo, 
ox, or antelope horns, also of conch shells. 
From this beginning grew the metal 
horns, trumpets, and clarions in use 
among civilized peoples. 

It is said the idea of the pipe-organ 
was caught by a Russian from a wind-in- 
strument of the Chinese, called * Cheng." 
It consists of several bamboo pipes of 
varying lengths inserted uprightly in an 
oval-shaped wooden receptacle, having a 
tube for a mouth-piece at one side near 
the bottom. The pipes have finger-holes 
near the insertion into the oval body. 
To catch more clearly the idea of this 
“cheng,” take an ordinary china bowl 
with straight sides and set a row of reeds 
of different lengths all round upon the 
inside, pack something in the bowl to 
hold them firmly, then if you can make a 
hole near the bottom of the bowl at one 
side, and insert a tube for a mouth-piece 
having a connection with every hollow 
reed or pipe, you will have an imitation 
Chinese "cheng." The pitch is deter- 
mined by the length of the pipe; the 
sound comes from the vibration of a me- 
tallic tongue in each pipe. 

Although the Hindoos near them use 
a diatonic scale, the Chinese employ the 
pentatonic. All the members of a band 
play the melody only, as they make no 
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effort at harmonizing different tones. 
They have attained about the state of 
musical culture prevalent in Europe until 
the tenth century, when first slight at- 
tempts at harmony were made by using, 
in similar motion, the fourth, fifth, and 
octave, whilst the instruments played 
only the vocal score until the fifteenth 
century, when musicians began to vary 
orchestral effects by composing separate 
parts for different instruments. 

In music, as in other branches of scien- 
tific and æsthetic culture, the European 
and his descendants take lead. No Asi- 
atic or African people have as yet attained 
the grade of development reached by the 
European and American, Many ascribe 
this difference between peoples to the in- 
fluence of climate in unfolding the intel- 
lect and sensibilities through the greater 
material needs of Northern races. But 
this will not suffice to explain the matter, 
for Asia is mainly within the same de- 
grees of latitude as Europe, and her most 
cultivated classes do not equal those of 
the same class of Europeans. Probably 
the difference is mainly caused by the 
cultus given by their respective religions. 
The high character of the Jehovah of the 
Hebrews, and the beautiful ideal exhibit- 
ed by Jesus of Nazareth, with the exquis- 
ite purity and simplicity of his teachings 
and creed, have by degrees elevated the 
Christian disciple and freed him from the 
weight of the superstitious beliefs and 
observances of the Pagan, the Buddhist, 
and the Mohammedan. The human 
mind, thus released from the bondage of 
gods many, and prophets many, and 
thousands of cumbrous acts of devotion, 
has had time and scope to observe the 
beauties of nature and the joyousness of 
musical sounds. 

The birds taught mankind singing- 
notes, and the rippling brook, the sough- 
ing wind, the twanging bow-string, and 
the murmuring shell suggested the in- 
strumental accompaniment. From these 
wild sounds and the rude beginnings of 
savage man has grown the music of to- 
day. Little by little the piano-forte and 
the noble organ have gained their present 
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perfection. Step by step the fine effects 
of harmonized parts and harmonized in- 
struments have been attained. In addi- 
tion to this, poetry and music, at first 
rudely joined, have become so closely 
united that each adds to the charm of the 
other, and their united influence in mold- 
ing, cheering, and renewing human nat- 
ure is something incalculable. From 
deep and true musical culture, we may 
expect the highest results in æsthetic 
growth. Even superficial musical attain- 
ments are better than none, and the sys- 
tematic study of harmony and choral 
effects promotes intellectual as well as 
emotional growth. The masses of man- 
kind are not bettered or influenced in 
nearly so great a degree by that which 
appeals to the intellect as by that which 
moves the feelings, excites the emotional 
nature. 

Fine musical results can only be attain- 
ed by long-continued and thorough study 
commenced in early youth. The re- 
duced cost of instruments and teaching 
ought to give us great musical growth as 
a nation during the coming years. Wide- 
spread knowledge and appreciation of the 
songs of Schubert and Schumann, the so- 
natas of Mozart and Beethoven, and the 
oratorios of Haydn and Handel would be 
a musical blessing. If ever we could live 
to see the masses gather to entertain- 
ments of the music of these masters, as 
they now gather to hear the prurient play, 
the cackle of the circus clown, or other 
rude pastime, we shall feel that we have 
been present at the day-dawn of the mil- 
lennium. VERONIQUE PETIT. 
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LOVELY SPRING. 


Fan in the auddy South she liggers, 
Yet slowly cubs alog. 

With fairy garlads id her figgers ; 
With edadches of sweet sog. 


Her eyes with probises beebig, 
Her sbiles will rabture brig ; 
The sudlight frob her hair is streabig— 
Thrice welcobe, lovely Sprig. 
SNEEZY. 
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SELF-ESTEEM.—ITS TRUE NATURE. 


Ve a year, or little more, the 
JOURNAL has published several 
articles from able writers in relation to 
this organ. With much of what they say 
I agree; in respect to the remainder, I 
would offer some comments of my own. 

1. I deem that the organ needs no new 
definition. The standard authors on 
phrenological science have told us what 
its function is, and to vary from them is 
to imbibe error. 

2. It is no more a part of will than is 
conscientiousness, firmness, or combative- 
ness. Will is "the action of the whole 
mind on the whole subject." That is the 
only true and complete definition of will 
that was ever given. Of course, large 
self-esteem might lead to decisions that 
would not be made with small, and a like 
thing might be affirmed of any faculty. 

3. Let it not be forgotten that this 
faculty is one of the "individual " senti- 
ments. When large and active it might 
restrain one from doing something de- 
grading. I simply say it »szgA/. It might 
not; and when it did, the motive would 
be selfish, and the power still the focus 
of other temptations. 

4. Self-esteem is not only a personal 
faculty, but the very summit of person- 
ality. It has been so from the beginning. 
It has founded tyrannies, justified rob- 
beries, instituted persecutions, withheld 
rights, and so on. The same innate feel- 
ing would propose to overthrow thrones 
and dynasties at once, by wholesale assas- 
sination! Does any reader of history, 
any reader of the news of the present 
hour, doubt this? 

5. Inthe jails and reform schools which 
I have visited, it seemed to me the in- 
mates had a full average share of this 
faculty now under consideration. 

6. Any one may observe that self- 
esteem is usually large, in proportion as 
the forehead is small and retreating. It 
has been suggested to me, that this is 
one of the kind compensations of our 
heavenly Father, that individuals should 
be buoyed up by spontaneous self-com- 
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placency, in the ratio that the intellect is 
weak. 

7. It is a great annoyance to many per- 
sons of fine intellect, and often a hin- 
drance, that they have no more natural 
self-esteem. Yet a great part of all the 
good work that is done in this world, at 
home, in shop and field, for church, State, 
science, literature, etc., is performed by 
those possessing not more than average 
of self-estimation. With these faithful 
ones, these humble workers, these pillars 
of the world, it is not unfrequently moder- 
ate. The average American has less self- 
esteem relatively than the average native 
of any other enlightened nations. 

8. It is fashionable just now, not only 
to “cry up” self-esteem, but to affect it. 
A lady just going by has arranged the ex- 
pression of her features, her pose, and car- 
riage, to indicate that she is entirely satis- 
fied with herself. Her brother would be 
ashamed to exalt humility. He must as- 
sume to be perfect in himself and suffi- 
cient to himself. Repentance and con- 
fession are resisted. We are to let our 
neighbors know that we are very much 
pleased with our own precious selves and 
have need of nothing. We may break; 
we are not to bend. We arc going to be 
grand or resort to the desperate. 

9. Just as fast as the knowledge of 
phrenology spreads among the people, 
individuals will be estimated, not by po- 
sition, not by the estimate they put upon 
themselves, but by real endowment. The 
greatest scourges of mankind, the most 
horrible criminals, have generally had 
large self-esteem. Look over your ac- 
quaintance; find another Dombey ; select 
one who lives for himself and would sub- 
ordinate others; pick out a shirk; show 
me one who will tell falsehoods to screen 
himself and throw blame on another 
contemplate a man so jealous of en- 
croachment, so assumptive of possession, 
arrogant, offensive, and we have before 
our minds, each time, a person whose 
self-esteem exceeds his conscientiousness. 

10. Webster's modesty was as distin- 
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guished almost as his amazing under- 
standing and grand patriotism. We are 
re-honoring him and shall be for ages to 
come. We only err when we would make 
it appear that he was faultless. If Gen- 
eral Grant had very large self-esteem, he 
would have failed; he would not have 
come down to facts. He would have 
stalked about, glorifying himself. He 
would have been shy about associating 
with himself the ablest men, or giving 
them free scope. The South, with less 
self-estimatién, would not have seceded 
and trusted to prowess. Whoever watches 
the Southern brain now, will note the 
rapid development of causality, construct- 
iveness, and the sense of justice. A proud 
Yankee repeatedly fails; he and his fam- 
ily are too conceited and vain to prosper. 
A German engages in the same occupa- 
tion, pays his debts, “lays up” money. 
Bonaparte could sleep while he was 
starving to death the great Ouverture. 
His fanatical self-esteem betrayed him 
more and more. A young neighbor of 
mine has a head which rises high in this 
locality, and is surmounted by a tuft of 
hair that causes this portion of the cra- 
nium to seem the more elevated. He is 
never wrong, and always ready to prove it, 
with no scruple about facts. He can not 
submit even to look at some of the con- 
ditions of any marked success. He walks 
with a stride, and appears to be gazing 
intothe sky. To beasked to get a pail of 
water, or to do any small service, offends 
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him exceedingly. His powerful face will 
put on an almost alarming expression at 
such times. Yet, there is no evidence 
that he is a brave man. His anxious, 
amiable wife is fading in strength, and 
will probably not live a year longer. 

Not a great while ago, a very distin- 
guished lecturer was to speak not many 
miles from my residence. I went to hear 
him, and before the time set for the lect- 
ure to open, I sawa man go into a bar- 
ber’s shop, whom I divined to be the 
speaker. Wandering in, I had a fine op- 
portunity to glance at his craniumology. 
I observed that his self-esteem was ele- 
phantine. I listened, in the course of 
that lecture, to one of the most pitiless, 
sweeping slanders that ever filled my ear; 
but it doubtless added to the effect of his 
address, and made a deep impression in 
his favor with the multitude. O ye who 
have suffered so much from deficient 
self-esteem, who ought to have had more 
confidence, more hardihood, more brass, 
a better opinion constitutionally of your 
own selves (and your number is millions); 
be a little comforted! We all shall be 
weighed in a just balance at last. 

An humble, patient, conforming spirit, 
looks above for help, has no confidence 
in mere personal force as opposed to law, 
unites itself with the everlasting energies, 
reveres truth, abhors false estimates of 
every kind, and grows up as mountains 
rise out of the sea. 

REV, L. HOLMES, 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 


We stand at morn on border-land of youth, 
In joyous sunlight dreaming, 

The new-sown fields and meadow-lands of life, 
With harvest promise teeming. © 


Noon comes with radiant bloom and flowers 
bright, 
In summer's roseate glory. 
While sweet and strong earth's working - flolds 
among, 
Is heard Love's olden story. 


And evening cometh, holy, calm, and still, 
The lingering sunlight falling, 

On golden harvest-flelda where sweet and clear 
Are heard the reapers calling. 
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Onward they come thro’ twilight’s allver glow, 
Bringing to heavenly portal 

A lasting harvest from the fields of earth 
To grace the life immortal. 


“Knowledge is power, one wisely said of old, 
And they who teach true living, 

Earth’s first and earliest knowledge do impart, 
In fullest measure giving. 


In fields of thought the goldeu seed you sow 
Of Life’s best use and duty, 
That earthly autumu-time in blessings yield 
A harvest of true beanty. 
CALLIB L. BONNEY, 
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JAMES B. EADS, 
THE EMINENT ENGINEER. 


f leis portrait before us shows marked 
indications of talent and power. The 
head appears to be large, and especially 

i well developed across the brow and up 
the middle of the forehead : a type of or- 
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ganization giving practical talent, readi- 
ness of judgment, retentiveness of mem- 
ory, power of criticism and discrimina- 
tion, and that kind of clearness of judg- 
ment which is almost intuitive, rendering 
a man possessing it independent in his 
judgment, because he feels so certain that 
he is right. The upper part of the fore- 
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head is massive: showing the ability to 
reason, theorize, investigate, and invent. 


That long face, belonging as we un- 
derstand it to a tall body, and the well- 


marked features, the long nose, and long 


upper lip, and prominent chin, and vise- 
like mouth, show decision, resolution, 
dignity, self-hood; in fine, a sort of con- 
sciousness that he is “the hub of the 
wheel” wherever he moves. We should 
expect the history of his boyhood to re- 
veal the fact that he was captain of the 
games of marbles and ball, the leader in 
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boating, and everything else. If one will 
partly close the eyes, so as to get an in- 
distinct outline of the head and face, he 
will be reminded of the portrait of Com- 
modore Vanderbilt; especially in the 
length of the head and face, and in that 
fullness and prominence of the forehead, 
and in the elevation of the head above 
the ears in the region of Firmness and 
Self-esteem. Vanderbilt lacked educa- 
tion and the ripeness of the forces of 
modern civilization which he aided to 
develop; was obliged to begin at the 
foundation ahd work largely as a pioneer. 

He, like our present subject, was organ- 
ized for large affairs, for pushing enter- 
prises beyond the beaten track, for being 
a central figure, and a ruler in his sphere. 
In this portrait we see all the qualities 
which would make a great scholar, es- 
pecially in science. His head is broad 
above and about the ears, indicating 
mcre force, and at the same time more 
prudence, than appeared in the head of 
Vanderbilt. 

In this head we see also large Com- 
bativeness, and this, joined with his prac- 
tical talent, and firmness, and self-hood, 
would lead him to feel that he could 
overcome any difficulty which could be 
mastered. He could have become a 
great military commander, had he been 
thrown into that line of duty ; he might 
have been a great statesman and scholar ; 
he has more inventive talent than Van- 
derbilt, more mechanical originality, and 
has also a great deal more faith, which, 
working with the inventive, tends to re- 
veal new processes, and new fields and 
methods of achievement. His Hope is 
large, hence he is liable to magnify his 
prospects, and perhaps startle the world 
by his hopeful projects. To him, how- 
ever, they seem clear and certain; and 
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with his ingenuity to plan, and his force 
to energize endeavor, his achievements 
take a high rank. He would not be will- 
ing to dabble in things that are common, 
nor would he be satisfied to work merely 
for pecuniary results; he is ambitious, 
and his ambition takes a higher rank 
than merely to acquire millions. He 
would think more of a great name than 
of a great fortune, yet would regard a 
great fortune as a convenience, and as an 
evidence of power in its acquisition. 

Such an organization as that ought to 
be successful in any legitimate field of 
manly endeavor, whether in scholarship, 
science, mechanism, finance, the army, 
or in controlling and managing the affairs 
of men on a large scale, and we are of 
opinion that if his life shall be spared, he 
will do greater things than those coupled 
with his name. 


— 


The work of this gentleman in improv- 
ing the navigation of the Mississippi 
River, especially at its mouth, has brought 
him very prominently before the Amer- 
ican public and made his reputation 
second to that of no other engineer in the 
world. He is a Western product, having 
been born in Lawrenceburg, Ind., on the 
23d of May, 1820, When thirteen years 
of age his parents removed to St. Louis, 
and that city has been his home ever 
since. His early education was not 
thorough by any means, as he left school 
at thirteen on account of his father's in- 
ability to pay the expense of his tuition ; 
but out of school he was none the less 
diligent as a student of the useful and 
practical, taking advantage of every op- 
portunity that presented itself to enlarge 
his fund of knowledge, while at the same 
time he was sustaining himself by clerical 
services of one sort or another. 

For five years he was a clerk in a dry- 
goods store; but having unusual me- 
chanical ingenuity and a decided taste 
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for mathematics, he was not contented 
with such employment. His natural bent 
was toward engineering; and he deter- 
mined to fit himself for the profession of 
a civil engineer, and so devoted all his 
spare time to the study of that and kin- 
dred branches of science. At the age of 
nineteen he was employed as a clerk on 
a Mississippi River steamboat; and then 
he first began to study the peculiarities 
of the great river and to consider the 
means involved in its improvement. As 
early as 1842 he constructed a diving-bell 
boat, designed to recover cargoes of 
sunken steamers; and soon afterward he 
contrived large boats, provided with novel 
and powerful machinery, for raising the 
hulls and cargoes of steamers which had 
gone to the bottom. By these contriv- 
ances a number of large and valuable 
vessels were recovered. The operations 
of the young engineer extended over the 
entire river and its principal tributaries, 
and made him familiar with every part of 
the Mississippi, and thus gave him the 
foundation for the theories which he has 
since demonstrated with signal success. 
Young Eads was remarkably self-reliant ; 
indeed, many older engineers regarded 
him as over bold, even to recklessness. 
In 1856 he proposed to remove all the 
wrecks and snags which obstructed the 
channels of the Mississippi, Missouri, 
Ohio, and Arkansas Rivers, and a bill 
authorizing him to undertake the work 
passed the House of Representatives in 
1857, but failed to pass the Senate for 
want of time. 

In 1861 he was requested by President 
Lincoln to confer with him respecting 
the practicability of constructing iron- 
clads of light draft for service on the 
Western rivers. Soon after this confer- 
ence Mr. Eads designed and built eight 
iron-clads having a speed of nine knots. 
The vessels were ready for their armament 
of 107 guns within one hundred days, and 
were the first war-vessels constructed by 
the Government. Some of them were 
engaged in the capture of Fort Henry, 
more than a month before the memorable 
contest between the Monitor and the 
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Merrimac. In 1862-3 Mr. Eads designed 
and constructed six turreted iron-clad 
vessels, all of which were heavily plated. 
The turrets were of novel construction 
and their powerful 11-inch and 15-inch 
guns were worked by steam, and could 
be loaded and discharged in forty-five 
seconds. This was the first instance 
where steam-power was used in the ma- 
nipulation of artillery. 

In the interval between 1867 and 1874 
he was chiefly occupied with work relat- 
ing to the plan and construction of the St. 
Louis bridge, which in many respects has 
no superior inthe world. Atthe time this 
work was undertaken, grave doubts were 
expressed by experienced engineers con- 
cerning the practicability of the project, 
and few men, either in this country or 
abroad, would have taken hold of so great 
a work under the circumstances which 
surrounded it at the beginning. Mr. 
Eads, with his rare self-reliance, skill, and 
perseverance met and overcame every 
difficulty, and finally accomplished the 
purpose. : 

The bridge is built of steel. Its central 
arch has a clear span of 520 feet, and the 
side arches have each a span of 502 feet. 
The piers all rest on the solid rock under- 
lying the river deposits. One of these 
piers, weighing 45,000 tons, was sunk 136 
feet below high-water mark, through 9c 
feet of sand and gravel; and another, 
weighing 40,000 tons, was sunk to almost 
as great a depth. 

Among the devices employed in over- 
coming the many natural difficulties the 
engineer encountered in this work, were 
those for the construction of the caissons 
for sinking the piers through the sand to 
the bed rock. These devices were after- 
ward adopted in sinking the piers of the 
East River Suspension Bridge at New 
York. 

Mr. Eads had long had in view the 
project of widening and improving the 
mouth of the Mississippi River to the 
commerce of the world. It was proposed 
by the United States engineers to relieve 
the commerce of the river by the con- 
struction of a canal from its left bank, 
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near Fort St. Philip, to Breton Bay, by 
which the bars at the mouth of the river 
would be entirely avoided. Mr. Eads op- 
posed this scheme vigorously in several 
pamphlets,claiming that a canal with locks 
would be inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the growing commerce of the 
river, and proposed the creation of a 
broad, deep, natural channel through the 
bar at the mouth of the river by means 
of jetties or parallel dikes. Mr. Eads 
maintained that the effect of the con- 
struction of jetties would inevitably be to 
create such a channel, inasmuch as it 
would result in bringing the current of 
the river within narrow limits and greatly 
increase its velocity, and thus augment 
the force required to carry far out into 
the deep water of.the Gulf the sediment- 
ary matter with which the river is charged. 
In 1872 a commission, composed of seven 
United States engineers, was charged by 
Act of Congress with the responsible 
duty of devising the best means to open 
the mouth of the Mississippi to com- 
merce. In 1874 this commission recom- 
mended the construction of the canal 
already referred to, and a committee of 
the House unanimously reported a bill 
to appropriate $8,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of the canal as proposed. 

Mr. Eads first went before Congress with 
his jetty project, and after pointing out 
the large expenses involved in the canal 
scheme—that they would probably reach 
$20,000,000; and urging the inadequacy of 
a canal, he made a startling proposition, 
viz., to give an open river mouth to the com- 
merce of the world—a broad, deep, unob- 
structed channel—for the sum of $5,250,- 
ooo; stipulating that not one dollar of 
this sum should be required of the Gov- 
ernment until he had secured a channel 
not less than 20 feet deep and 200 feet 
wide. This amazing proposition was in 
direct antagonism to the unanimous rec- 
ommendations of the U. S. Engineer 
Corps. Mr. Eads thus proposed to assume 
the enormous financial risk involved in 
carrying out such a vast work. 

This proposal had the effect of post- 
poning the canal project, and Congress 
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appointed another commission of engi- 
neers to reconsider the whole matter and 
report thereon. The new board went 
abroad during the summer of 1874 and ex- 
amined many noteworthy works—among 
others, the jetties at the mouth of the 
Danube—and then returned home and 
made another very careful examination of 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and finally 
six out of the seven members of the com- 
mission reported in favor of the applica- 
tion of the jetty system with this difference: 
Mr. Eads proposed to construct jetties 
over the bar at the mouth of the South- 
west pass; the committee recommended 
their construction at the mouth of South 
pass. Southwest pass was much larger 
and discharged a greater volume of water 
than South pass; there was deep water 
at its head, and it carried 14 feet over the 
bar at its mouth. In the case of South 
pass there were two bars—one at its head 
with 14 feet of water, and one at its mouth 
with not more than 8 feet. These facts 
show the reason why Mr. Eads preferred 
the larger pass. Convinced by the clear 
statements and able reasoning of Mr. 
Eads, the House committee reported a 
bill recommending Southwest pass, and 
it was passed. But when the bill came 
before the Senate it was amended by sub- 
stituting South pass for the proposed im- 
provement, and in this form it was passed 
and became law. 

Mr. Eads now closed his contract with 
the Government, and engaged in the vast 
work, and in spite of the supreme difficult- 
ies which beset the prosecution of it, 
his success was complete and brilliant. 
On the 8th of July, 1879, he had se- 
cured the maximum channel required by 
the terms of the law, namely, a channel . 
26 feet deep, 200 feet wide, and a central 
depth through its course of not less than 
30 feet. When Mr. Eads began the work 
there were only 8 feet of water on the bar; 
there are now 30 feet, admitting of the 
passage of the largest vessels afloat. 

Since that time Mr. Eads has rendered 
very efficient service on the National 
Commission for the Improvement of the 
Mississippi River; and he has not been 
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silent in the discussion of the canal proj- 
ect for connecting the Gulf of Mexico 
with the Pacific Ocean. He maintains 
that a railway is far more desirable than 
the level ship- canal project of M. de Les- 
seps, and some time ago presented a 
scheme for the building of a railway capa- 
ble of transporting vessels of the greatest 
tonnage from ocean to ocean. In support of 
this proposition he appeared before a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

According to a statement made by Mr. 
Eads, and published in the Missouri Re- 


publican, work has actually been com 
menced on this railway in the neighbor- 
hood of Minatillan, and great confidence 
is felt by many scientific men in its suc- 
cess. The locality for the proposed ship 
railway is 1,200 miles nearer New York 
than the Panama Canal, 

In the life of Mr. Eads we observe a 
splendid example of living for a purpose. 
From his youth he appears to have aimed 
to accomplish great and useful results, 
and the record is one which the proudest 
might covet. 


EXPERIMENTS IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


A SCIENTIFIC CONFERENCE IN BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


WE have obtained a report of a recent 
gathering of friends of science at 
the residence of Dr. I. K. Funk, at 
which representatives of five denomina- 
tions were present among the Brooklyn 
clergy, as well as medical and literary 
people from a distance. The following is 
a résumé of the paper read by Professor 
E. P. Thwing and of the experiments 
which accompanied it: 


THE TRANCE STATE. 


1. What is it? The trance js a kind of 
sleep, more or less profound, more or less 
continuous. It may last a moment or it 
may last months; it is “ the supreme ex- 
pression of involuntary life." 

2. Is it natural or artificial? Both. It 
is artificial when produced by the will of 
another. It is a condition into which 
some pass without effort on their part or 
others. 

3. Is it adisease? It is an abnormal 
state, and yet the trance, or “ transit,” as 
the word indicates, is too common to 
warrant the use of the term “disease ” in 
all cases. Not only women and children, 
and persons in feeble health, but men of 
vigor and active wills are subjects of this 
experience. 

4. What are some of its forms? Ordi- 
nary sleep is a kind of trance, and the 
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phenomena of dreams are not unlike the 
experience of those who are controlled by 
a psychologist. Somnambulism is an- 
other. Intoxication produced by liquor, 
or the ecstasy resulting from hachisch 
and opium are still others. That wild 
hallucination of various intensity and 
manifold forms, known as “ Panic,” is re- 
ally a trance. A dozen kinds of trance are 
now studied. “It unlocks half the secrets 
of the world’s delusions.” 

5. What is hypnotism? Artificial sleep 
induced by an operator who is able to 
concentrate the entire attention of a 
“subject.” It is not like ordinary sleep, 
gradational, but sudden; not intermit- 
tent, but profound; not volitional, but 
automatic, without guidance or personal 
restraint of the subject. 

(a). It is not gradational. We gradually 
fall asleep, and often after repeated efforts, 
interspaced by wakefulness. A word or 
gesture is enough to produce hypnotism 
or trance. [By a quick gesture Prof. T. 
threw a patient into a trance.] 

(6). It is not intermittent. We wake 
from an ordinary sleep, at least enough 
to turn over or readjust our bedding, and 
sleep again; but the trance subject is 
usually motionless like one chloroform- 
ed—stiller even; for stertorous breathing 
accompanies anesthetics oftentimes, and 
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the coma of disease has convulsions fre- 
quently. 

(c). The trance state is not volitional; 
ie, the guidance or self-control of the 
subject is suspended. The vital functions, 
like breathing and swallowing, go on au- 
tomatically, as when awake, but the other 
activities and the sensations are controlled 
by the operator. He wakes when a word 
is given. If left by the operator, the sub- 
ject passes into an ordinary sleep and 
wakes of his own accord within a few 
hours, or sooner, if so trained. [À sur- 
geon, present by invitation, applied tests 
which satisfied all of the genuineness of 
the phenomena.] 

6. What is Unconscious Chronometry ? 
Dr. Carpenter, of London University, 
uses the phrase to indicate a time-telling 
power which the mind has when asleep. 
You say as I do now to the patient— 
“Count slowly, aloud. When you get to 
five you will find yourself asleep, but your 
mind will keep up the unconscious chro- 
nometry, and at twenty-five you will be 
wide awake." It illustrates the power of 
a dominant impression. 

7. What are Mental Therapeutics? 
The treatment of a disease by turning a 
man’s mind upon himself. The emotion 
of hope, or of wonder, or of expectancy 
is incomparably more powerful, both for 
immediate and long-enduring effects,” 
says Dr. Geo. M. Beard, North American, 
July, 1879, “than hydro or electric thera- 
peutics in many cases." The expectation 
is enough without the trance, unless we 
choose to call that very attitude of eager, 
absorbed, and wondering waiting, or 
“faith” itself a tranciform condition. 
Not the feminine, immature, the dull and 
credulous alone, but scholars and skep- 
tics are also open to these influences, as 
the biographies of our greatest men and 
the testimony of every intelligent physi- 
cian prove. My family physician gave a 
powerful sedative to a woman. The hus- 
band wondered at its power, and asked 
that he might smell. The doctor, just to 
experiment, substituted another vial con- 
taining an inert fluid, but warned him not 
to inhale much of it. The effect was 
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immediate. It went “all over his head.” 
The “vitalized handkerchiefs ” are of the 
same nature and work in the same way. 
Simple-minded people are paying ten 
dollars each forthem. That relief is had 
can not be doubted. Brown-bread pills 
would do just as well if only * mixed with 
faith.” 


VITALIZED HANDKERCHIEFS. 


At this point of the conference, Rev. 
Dr. Funk’s written statement was made 
as follows: 

On April 7, Mr. Lanworth, of West 
Meriden, Conn., was sent from his board- 
ing-place, 53 Nevins Street, to my resi- 
dence, 196 Schermerhorn Street, with a 
handkerchief which Prof. Thwing had 
loaned him. Mr. L. was assured that the 
handkerchief was an ordinary one. He 
was told to hold it before his face to show 
that it had no magical power aside from 
the mental impression with which Prof. 
Thwing chose at any time to connect it. 
“When you get to Dr. Funk’s house, how- 
ever, and wrap it about your hands you will 
find,” he said, “that all sensation ceases in 
them, and if it be placed before your face 
it will act like chloroform.” He came to 
me and I applied the handkerchief to one 
hand and then to the other. They be- 
came numb, so that the puncture of a 
needle was not felt. The handkerchief 
was then slowly brought by me toward 
his nostrils and he instantly became pro- 
foundly insensible. Neither could I nor 
two young men who accompanied him 
arouse him. A short time afterward 
Prof. Thwing arrived, and with a word 
brought him to a normal condition. 


SCIATICA CURED. 


A gentleman from this city arose and 
testified to the following facts: “I met 
this operator a month ago casually in a 
public building, and requested him to see 
if he could relieve me of sciatica of nine 
months’ standing. To his question whe- 
ther I had ever been controlled by any 
psychologist, I said that I had not. It 
took but a moment to settle the fact. He 
then turned his attention to my thigh, 
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and by manipulations gradually seemed 
to draw the discomfort away, occupying 
not more than two or three minutes. 
Only a slight stiffness lingered for a day 
or two, and since that time I have had 


notrouble.” This testimony was unlooked . 


for, and to no one more of a surprise than 
to Professor T. Another present, taking 
courage, asked him to do the same to his 
lame limb. In two minutes he was walk- 
ing with rapid and elastic step, and said, 
* Only a prickling sensation in my foot 
remains." 

The upshot of all these experiments 
seems to be this. The confident expecta- 
tion of a result is one of the best helps in 
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bringing about the result. Not every one 
is able to create certainty of conviction in 
others. Someare gifted with this power. 
They will carry a jury or lead a forlorn 
hope by a certain indefinable yet irresist- 
ible magnetism that compels men to ca- 
pitulate to their sway. That this power 
has a place in medical treatment, as it 
surely has in moral discipline, is clearly 
shown by these psychological experiments. 
But to call these faith cures “in the name 
of Jesus Christ," when they are fruits of 
faith in san, is both irrelevant and irrev- 
erent, and with “ten dollars in advance" 
is a charlatanism which this conference 
did well to rebuke publicly. 


POSITION iN SOCIETY. 


N OT long since I was reading a little 

article about the cities of the 
United States, in which it was stated 
that, generally speaking, in New York 
City wealth was what gave position in so- 
ciety; in Boston it was intellect; in 
Philadelphia, family; in Washington, 
office. However correct this might be, 
none of them, I thought, were true tests 
of worth. Nor yet do I think that in the 
good millennium time that is coming will 
there be a great leveling in society, 
whereby the rich and the poor, intelligent 
and ignorant, good and bad will be jum- 
bled into one mass, and all considered on 
an equality; but that there will then be 
still nicer distinctions made than now. 
In that good time coming, wealth, office, 
family, even intellect will not be the tests 
of position in society. Yes, when the 
millennium comes! In imagination I am 
there now—not that I would even think 
disparagingly of the glorious present 
age; but are we not to grow in knowl- 
edge, wisdom, goodness, and happiness 
as the countless years roll on? In 
thought I am carried forward to that era 
of golden sunshine when there will be 
not a dark spot in all the earth, but 
everywhere has the world been enlight- 
ened by glad tidings of Gospel news. 
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In a city of surpassing beauty, where 
order, cleanliness, and peace prevail, in 
fancy I wander along the pleasant streets, 
drinking in the pure air and loveliness of 
the scene. Is it the social, intellectual, 
and moral atmosphere of the place that 
with the rare purity of nature's elements 
and the beauty of all about me makes 
my life-blood bound along in such wild 
freedom that I stand thrilling in the 
joyous consciousness that I am a part of 
this perfectly healthful existence, feeling 
it to be an exquisite happiness to live 
and breathe ? 

As I mingle with the intelligent, good- 
looking people, I become familiar with 
the name of one Mr. Sterlingworth, who 
seems to be a noted man the wide world 
over, for from bits of conversation that I 
gather, I learn that he occupies a very 
high position in society, and is much 
esteemed by the people of the whole 
earth; I use the term, the whole earth," 
advisedly, for by means of air-balloons 
and other contrivances, speedy commu- 
nication may be had between a person 
who resides at the North Pole and his 
neighbor at the South Pole, or between 
one in San Francisco and his friend in 
China. 

But this day appears to be one of 
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special note. Numerous air vehicles are 
rapidly alighting in the city, and the 
people are thronging toward a shady 
park. I accost a man just arrived from 
New York City, and respectful]y inquire 
the meaning of this assemblage of per- 
sons. 

Ah, do you not know? he answers 
politely; “it is a General Assembly from 
all parts of our world, and is the annual 
meeting for the purpose of consulting 
how to further the best interests of man- 
kind. Delegates from all parts of the 
world are to be here; and one special 
item of interest at this meeting is to as- 
sign to Mr. Sterlingworth the highest 
position in society; for all agree that he 
is the richest man in the world, and 
worthy to be crowned with all honor. 
Come with me." 

"No," [ answered, and turned away. 
* So the richest man in the world is to be 
crowned with honor." I thought to my- 
self in great anger: “Some ignorant 
boor that has robbed and cheated others 
into poverty, and now by his ill-gotten 
wealth and domineering spirit, he con- 
trols men that are his superiors in mind 
and heart." But here comes a Bostonian. 
“ Allow me to inquire what you find in 
this man Sterlingworth to admire ? " 

“A learning and wisdom that is more 
than can be obtained from man alone,” 
came the reply. 

I was much out of humor. Perhaps 
he might be only some low dog who 
with cunning and gold had outwitted 
this people; of course he was possessed 
of some sort of knowledge to so befool 
the world. I now see a man just arrived 
in a palatial car marked in gilt letters, 
“Philadelphia.” I shall ask this Phila- 
delphian if he so highly esteems learning 
and gold. 

„Pray, good sir," I began, “be so kind 
as to tell me of what note is this man, so 
honored here to-day?” 

"Ah, my friend," he replied, * this man 
knew his Father's will and did it; he is 
one of whom the great Christian family 
needeth not be ashamed, for he is a most 
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worthy member, a true descendant of the 
Israel of God." 

At this I was somewhat perplexed 
Turning to a Washington delegate 1 
asked: “ Is this man Sterlingworth to be 
the next President? 

“No,” he replied; “he is not the one 
best fitted for that office, although he is 
the most highly honored man in the 
world. In a way, better suited to him- 
self, he has accomplished the greatest 
good, and is deserving all homage given 
him." 

In a state of perplexity I wander- 
ed away from the place of interest, 
for I did not wish to see this man so 
honored above his fellows. But finally I 
turned back, for curiosity had gotten the 
better of me; I would see this man for 
myself. But when I returned and tried 
to make my way through the crowd, I 
could get but a glimpse of his counte- 
nance; that I saw was fair, placid, intelli- 
gent, noble; and I heard some closing 
remarks of one of the speakers; he was 
saying: “ Rich, aye, riches of mind and 
heart; and to belong to the Christian 
family is to be a member of the highest 
family ever known by the world. Onc 
who goes about doing good, whose life- 
work has been that of making the best 
and most of himself and others, and 
whose influencc has radiated great good. 
Truly honor and happiness are deserved- 
ly his in this present life. And may we 
not believe that such will be still more 
highly awarded hereafter by our Father 
in heaven ?" 

At this I was the more bewildered. 
""Tis not the way the world does," I re- 
marked to a by-stander. 

"Oh, yes, in this millennium time 
character is the standard of excellence." 

“ But may you not be mistaken in peo- 
ple?" I queried. 

“Oh, no, sir; in these times every man 
knows his neighbor as himself ; and every 
man knows what he himself is, and what 
work he can best do, for no one is with- 
out some occupation." 

“Pray, sir, is it possible that I can at- 
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tain to such great knowledge? I anx- | “to see people, not as they sometimes 


iously inquired. 

“Very easily, sir; only get yourself a 
pair of spectacles from the gnome and 
you can look into a person and see just 
what his character and talents are; and 
best of all, you can turn them inwards 
and see just what you, yourself, are. I 
am surprised that there is a person living 
in this age without owning a pair of these 
most useful spectacles.” 

„Most wonderful!” I exclaimed ; “ tell 
me where they are to be had, and I shall 
be without a pair no longer." 

* Come with me up the next street," 
said my new acquaintance, “and I will 
take you to a phrenological office where 
dwells a wondrous gnome who keeps 
these invisible spectacles. It will require 
some study and practice to enable you to 
rightly adjust them so as to see things as 
they are, and not as they may appear to 
be." 

* Just what I would like," I replied, 


appear, but as they actually are." 
Together we hastened on to where 
dwelt the keenest-looking little gnome, 
who, with cap in hand, bowed us into his 
elegant domicil. In which place I ap- 
plied myself most diligently to acquire 
an-understanding of the intricate work- 
manship of a pair of these curious spec- 
tacles. And ere long I found myself 
looking through a pair with much clearer 
vision than I had ever before imagined 
of seeing, and I said to myself: “ Here- 
tofore I was blind, now I see." Then I 
went out and stood on a street corner 
with eyes looking through my new spec- 
tacles that seemed to inquire of each 
passer-by, * What is this man? And so 
satisfactorily I read the answers that I 
might have stood there in mute wonder 
until I had become a petrified interroga- 
tion-point if the moving crowd had not 
jostled me back into the present time. 
SARAH M. BIDDLE. 


THE UMBRELLA-BIRD. 


ROPICAL America is the home of 

a vast number of living creatures 
which are strangely organized. From 
the ant to the monkey, from the hum- 
ming-bird to the black vulture, the 
naturalist finds there abundant material 
to feed his curiosity, and to tax his pow- 
ers of analysis and classification. One 
of the more interesting species of birds 
whose habitat is the rivers, is the um- 
brella-bird. Strictly speaking, there are 
three species of this bird, all being re- 
markable for having a crest of long and 
slender feathers drooping over head and 
bill, and also an elongated plume extend- 
ing from the neck down upon the breast. 
These birds are rarely seen apart from 
their homes in the trees of the islands of 
the South American rivers. As described 
by Mr. Wallace, the umbrella-bird is about 
the size of a crow, averaging eighteen 
inches in length. Its color is entirely 
black, but varied with metallic blue tints 
on the outer margin of the feathers. It 
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is a powerful bird, the bill being very 
large and strong, the feet short, and the 
claws curved. Were it not for the crest 
and neck plume, it would appear to an 
ordinary observer nothing more than a 
short-legged crow. The crest of the 
male bird is, perhaps, the most fully de- 
veloped and beautiful of any bird known. 

This crest is composed of from fifty to 
eighty feathers, is five inches in length, 
and about four and a half wide, some- 
what resembling a beautiful blue um- 
brella. The shafts are white, and the 
plume glossy blue, hair-like, and curved 
outward at the tip. When the crest is 
laid back, the shafts compose a compact 
white mass, sloping up from the back of 
the head. Even in this position it is not 
an inelegant crest; but it is when fully 
opened that its peculiar character is de- 
veloped. The shafts then radiate on all 
sides from the tip of the head, reaching 
in front beyond and below the top of the 
beak, which is completely hidden from 
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view. The top of them forms a slightly plume,” says Mr. Wallace, “it is found 
elongated dome, of a beautiful shining | not to be composed of feathers only, 
blue, having a point of divergence rather | growing from the neck, as seems to have 
behind the center, like that in the hu- | been hitherto supposed. The skin of the 
man head. neck is very loose; looser and larger, in 

The other singular appendage of this | fact, than in any bird of which I know. 
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bird is the neck-plume. This is a long From the lower part grows a cylindrical, 
cylindrical plume of feathers depending fleshy process about as thick as a goose- 
from the middle of the neck, and either | quill, and an inch and a half long. From 
carried close to the crest, or puffed out, this grow the feathers, to the very point, 
and hanging down in front. The feathers thus producing the beautiful cylindrical 
lap over each other scale-like, and are plume quite detached from the breast, 
bordered the same as the crest with fine and forming an ornament as unique and 
metallic blue. | elegant as the crest itself. 

„On examining the structure of this “When in motion, either flying or 
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feeding, the crest is laid back, and the 
plume carried close to the breast, so as 
not to be conspicuous. When at rest in 
the daytime the crest is fully expanded, 
and the plume is rather enlarged and 
hanging forward. At night, when asleep, 
all the feathers are puffed out to their 
fullest extent, and sometimes the head is 
turned so as to bring the dome of the 
crest on the middle of the back. It then 
presents a most singular appearance, the 
head and feet being quite invisible, the 
plume and crest alone being conspicuous 
amid the mass of feathers." 

Another species of this bird has a 


large, naked red spot on the neck, and 
only a small neck appendage. It is found 
in Costa Rica; and the third, with an 
immensely elongated neck-plume, seems 
to be peculiar to Ecuador. 

Its note is a very loud and deep cry, 
and from this characteristic the bird has 
received its name, Ucramiméa, which sig- 
nifies piper-bird, from the tribes of the 
Rio Negro. It utters its cry early in the 
morning and in the afternoon. It fre- 
quents the loftiest trees, but is said to 
build its nest rather lower, which is form- 
ed very roughly of sticks, and the young 
birds are said to be very naked and ugly. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


OWARD the middle of the last cent- 
ury, when France, oppressed by the 
so-called nobility, and still burdened by 
taxes caused by the wars and extrava- 
gances of Louis XIV., was experiencing 
the bad effects of the Mercantile System, 
Quesnay and a few otherearnest, thought- 
ful, and self-sacrificing men conceived the 
idea that all the misery they beheld must 
have originated in some violation of nat- 
ural law. They consequently undertook 
to ascertain on what natural principles 
human society was based. The conclu- 
sion to which observation and reflection 
brought them was this: that society is 
based upon certain natural rights, chief 
among which are freedom of person, free- 
dom of opinion, and freedom of contract. 
These they believed most conducive to 
human happiness, and all violations of 
them inimical to the human race. They 
were most clearly of the opinion that 
governments should only be instituted 
for preserving and defending the rights of 
the individual. 

The germ of social revolutions lay in 
this idea. Who can tell how much of the 
inspiration of our immortal Declaration 
of Independence may have been derived 
from the writings of Quesnay and this 
little band of peace-loving philosophers? 
Upon these natural rights as a basis 
Quesnay essayed to found a science of 
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the rights and duties of mankind in all 
human relations, including relations to 
each other, to government, and to prop- 
erty. This science he named Political 
Economy. Its scope comprehended all 
ascertainable laws pertaining to man as a 
social being. 

Later writers, finding this field too 
broad for one science, have divided it. 
Such laws as appertain to man’s relation 
to government are now made a part of 
Political Science. Such as pertain to his 
relations to individuals, as, eg., the laws 
of heredity, are frequently given the gen- 
eral name Social Science, though this 
term, in its broadest application, includes 
all natural laws that appertain to man as 
a social being; while the term Political 
Economy is not only reserved for that 
portion of sociology which treats of the 
relations of mankind to property, but is 
restricted to a consideration of the nat- 
ural laws which govern the exchanges of 
property, or, in other words, which gov- 
ern values. Hence it is variously termed 
the science of wealth, the science of ex- 
changes (Whately) and the science of 
values (A. Walker and Perry). That its 
field is not narrow, will be seen when we 
have considered what things may be 
wealth, what things are subjects of ex- 
change, what things may have value. 

Wealth, as the term is used in Eco- 
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nomics, does not signify a large amount of 
property, but anything that has value, z.z., 
which may be bought and sold, or, in 
other words, exchanged for money or any 
other thing whatsoever. A book or a pen 
is as truly wealth in this sense of the 
word, as are houses or manufactories: 
and so also is labor of all kinds, whether 
in the form of physical, mental, or moral 
services, because all these services may 
be the subjects of exchange, 7. e., may be 
bought and sold. 

Political Economy assumes the right 
of human beings to possess and dispose 
of things, material or immaterial — of 
such things, in fact, as are included in 
the res of Roman law; in other words, it 
assumes property rights. 

The species of property, or Economic 
rights, which may be exchanged or sold, 
either absolutely, or for a time, are for 
convenience divided into three classes: 

Ist. Property rights to material things, 
such as houses, lands, manufactories and 
their products, agricultura] products, 
works of art, and also material things 
which are not the result of labor. 

2d. Labor or service of all kinds; brain 
labor as well as hand labor; the labor of 
bankers as well as of bakers; of clergy- 
men as well as of carpenters; of doctors 
as well as dress-makers; of lawyers and 
day-laborers, of merchants and mechan- 
ics, professors and plumbers, teachers and 
tailors, etc. All these sell their services, 
the result of their strength or knowledge 
or skill in certain departments. Their 
labor is wealth—has value. It is, how- 
ever, zmmatertal property. Though it 
can not be seen or touched, it is none 
the less wealth. 

3d. What is called ¢ncorporeal property. 
To this class belongs credit. Credit, in 
Economics, means an existing right to 
future payments. Some of its leading 
forms are notes, cheques, bonds of na- 
tions, States and individuals, and bills of 
exchange. The most common form (if 
we except book-credits) appears in notes 
and cheques. These are the subject of 
anenormous trade. The shops where they 
are most largely dealt in are called banks. 
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Some little conception of the amount of 
business done by these credit-shops may 
be formed by observing the clearing- 
house reports of our larger cities. The 
clearing-houses are organized to facilitate 
the daily payment of the cheques held 
by the banks of a city against one an- 
other. The total of the claims thus set- 
tled is called the clearings. The clear- 
ings of the New York clearing-house for 
1880 were $38,614,448,223 — more than 
five billions more than those of London 
itself—making a daily average of $121,- 
000, 00 through this one agency. Had 
all these payments been made in gold 
coin, without the employment of clear- 
ing, the gold would have weighed 74,000 
tons! Or if the gold had been actually 
paid on the“ differences " or “balances " 
in the clearing-house, it would have 
weighed 598 tons. . In fact, however, the 
settlements were made in United States 
notes and gold certificates of deposit. In 
the London clearing-house the use of 
money for balances is entirely dispensed 
with, clearing being made through the 
Bank of England ; and two or three dozen 
clerks there clear every day, without the 
use of a coin or note, cheques and bills 
to the average amount of $100,000,000. 
Without this machinery, 200 tons of gold 
would have to be moved every day over 
distances varying from yards to miles. 

It would be interesting to consider this 
new economic force, which, by the fel- 
lowship it establishes among the banks, 
has proved, in more than one crisis, of 
great benefit to the community. In the 
panic of 1873, for instance, the banks of 
New York City checked the demoraliza- 
tion by combining their entire resources 
in the issue of loan certificates to the ex- 
tent of $25,000,000. We can, however, 
only remark that no such extension of 
credit transactions can take place save 
among people who have a keen sense 
of mercantile honor. By the constitu- 
tion of the New York clearing-house, any 
bank may be expelled from membership 
for sufficient cause; and in another large 
city, a bank was, in 1881, compelled by 
its associates to withdraw from the clear- 
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ing-house, on account of having given 
the United States Revenue Commis- 
sioner fraudulent returns of its taxable 
deposits. We here see the disciplinary 
power banks may have over each other. 

Thus far we have considered only one 
kind of incorporeal property, viz.: credit. 
Another species is the “good-will of a 
business.” When a person buys out a 
manufacturer, or one engaged in other 
business, the price he will pay is not gov- 
erned merely by the value of the land, 
brick, mortar, machinery, or other stock 
there. Often, indeed, these are but a 
minor consideration, and the chief motive 
to the purchase is the amount by which 
the buyer's future profits will be enhanced 
by the use of the seller's name or trade- 
mark, or, in other words, by the reputa- 
tion his wares have in market. This con- 
sideration is what, in law, is called the 
* good-will of the business"; and every 
man of affairs knows how valuable it 
often is. Boswell tells us that Dr. John- 
son was once appointed executor of the 
estate of a famous brewer, and that, in 
this capacity, it became his duty to sell 
the business. “ When the sale was going 
on," says Boswell, “ Dr. Johnson appeared 
bustling about, with inkhorn and pen in 
his button-hole, like an exciseman; and, 
on being asked the value of the property 
to be disposed of, replied: * We are not 
here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, 
but the potentiality of growing rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. This was 
the Johnsonian phrase for the “ good-will 
ot the business.” Now this potentiality, 
though it was the result of labor, was not 
corporeal. Yet, it could be bought and 
sold, and was therefore wealth. The 
same is also true of the practice of a 
lawyer or a physician. Copyrights and 
patent-rights are other forms of incor- 
poreal property. 

Having ascertained what things may 
have value, our next step is, to learn the 
cause of value. And just here have arisen 
more fallacies in the treatment of social 
and labor questions than, perhaps, from 
any other source. Many persons, and, 
unfortunately, some writers of excellent 
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repute, have supposed, because they saw 
that most of the things which have value 
were produced by labor, that Jabor was 
the cause of value. They confound the 
thing which has value, with its value. 
Producing a thing ts not producing its 
value. The value of anything depends 
upon the estimation in which it is held, 
and is measured by what one will give in 
exchange for it. How much money (or 
anything else) one will pay for an article, 
depends upon the relative estimation in 
which money (or whatever is paid) and 
the article in question, are held. Value 
is a relation. There is no such thing as 
intrinsic value. The phrase is absurd, 
and when applied to things commonly 
valued, is misleading. There is nothing 
on earth of which the value does not 
change with time, place, or other circum- 
stances. 

If labor were the cause of value, what 
would be the cause of the value of labor? 
The exchange value of all things, labor 
included, depends upon human desire, 
combined with the means of satisfying 
that desire, or, in economic phrase, on 
demand. Before a man will labor, some- 
thing must have value to him, to obtain 
which he gives his labor. Value, then, 
precedes labor. How much labor one will 
be willing to expend to satisfy a desire, 
depends on the strength of the desire and 
the ability to labor. If many people de- 
sire the same thing, and its quantity is 
limited, the more labor will have to be 
given to secure it, and vice versa. 

Though neither labor nor cost of pro- 
duction can cause value, they may indi- 
rectly affect it, through their effect on 
supply. And here let us say that demand 
and supply are reciprocal terms ; for de- 
mand being the offering the commodity 
possessed for the one desired, and supply 
being the offer made by the one possess- 
ing the object of desire, it can not be 
otherwise than that either term of an ex- 
change is demand, when regarded in con- 
nection with the one offering it. When 
we understand that it is demand that 
gives value, it will be at once perceived 
that any change of demand makes a 
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change of value. The practical bearing 
of this law will appear when we consider 
the evils that may arise from a failure to 
apprehend it. 

We have now, in the definition of 
Economics, or Political Economy, of 
wealth, value, demand and supply, and a 
knowledge of the cause of value, the 
fundamental concepts of economic sci- 
ence. From this point, the science be- 
comes deductive. Of its deductions we 
can not speak here, save to indicate a 
few of the evils that may arise from er- 
roneous notions in regard to its funda- 
mental principles. 

A wrong idea of wherein wealth con- 
sists, leads logically to unjust taxation, 
The eighteenth century Economists of 
France, notwithstanding their valuable 
contributions to the science, held the er- 
roneous notion that land was the source 
of all wealth, and that the annual increase 
of a nation's wealth was the net annual 
product of the soil, Turgot, the Prime 
Minister of Louis XV., convinced of the 
truth of this doctrine, conscientiously 
endeavored to administer the finances of 
France in accordance with it. He there- 
fore made the whole onus of taxation fall 
upon the land-holders, while manufac- 
turers and all others who were adding to 
the nation's resources, wholly escaped 
bearing their share of the burden, not- 
withstanding the value of their products. 
“Thus,” as Blanqui says in his “ History 
of Political Economy," "the proprietors 
of lands were made to bear the fiscal 
consequences of an error in doctrine, and 
the Government, with the best intentions 
possible, was ruining them, even while 
proclaiming them pre-eminently ie pro- 
ducers.” 

Another false idea, generally held until 
the time of Quesnay, was that wealth 
consisted chiefly of gold and silver. The 
so-called “ Mercantile System " was one 
of the outgrowths of this doctrine. Every 
nation endeavored to obtain all the gold 
and silver possible from other nations. 
Laws were even enacted prohibiting the 
export of the precious metals, and thus 
international trade was prevented in so 
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far as it required an export of those 
metals to pay balances. This system 
prevailed in Europe for two centuries, 
and gave rise not only to tariff-wars, but 
to fifty years of war with all its blood 
and desolation. Nations had not then 
learned the very simple fact that in a 
trade both sides may gain, because each 
may receive something of more value to 
itself than that with which it parts. They 
supposed that what one nation gains by 
international trade, another must lose. 
Moreover, though Europe had seen Spain 
grow more and more impoverished, de- 
spite the argosies of gold and silver from 
her American colonies, all nations still 
held to the doctrine of d2/ance of trade, 
f. e., that if a nation did not have such an 
excess in value of exports over imports 
as to receive a balance in money, the trade 
was not advantageous, Quesnay exposed 
this error: so, later, did Adam Smith; 
and after him, J. B. Say; and since then, 
Bastiat, Blanqui, J. S. Mill, and nearly 
every economist of this century has testi- 
fied to its fallacy. Political Economy 
thus adds its influence to that of Com- 
merce, to maintain peace among nations, 
by proving that the good of each is best 
promoted by the well-being of all. 

A wrong theory of the cause of value 
has been nowhere, perhaps, more pro- 
ductive of mischief than where it has 
given rise to errors in finance. Without 
going to England or France for examples, 
of which they afford many, we shall find 
in our own country and our own genera- 
tion sad confirmation of this truth. The 
extensive issue of paper money during 
our civil war diminished greatly the 
value, g. e., the purchasing power, of each 
unit of the money. Owing to the large 
increase in quantity, and the fact that the 
area for its employment was narrowed by 
the withdrawal of the Southern States, 
the value of the money was cheapened, 
and more of it had to be given to obtain 
a given quantity of any commodity. Con- 
sequently, the Government itself had to 
pay greatly higher prices for everything 
required to carry on the war, and thus 
the national debt was increased by a 
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needlessly large amount. Moreover, this 
excessive issue of money altered in fact 
the value of every contract in the United 
States solvable in money, as these con- 
tracts were paid in a cheapened currency, 
and injustice was thereby wrought. 

No less an error was the subsequent 
contraction of the currency from 1875 to 
1879. This so diminished the amount of 
money in the country, that all persons 
had to give more labor or more commod- 
ities of some sort, to obtain a given amount 
of money; or, in other words, there was 
a fall of wages and prices. In economic 
phrase, there was increased demand for 
money. In consequence, persons who had 
incurred obligations under the preüxist- 
ing money scale, were obliged to give 
more days' work than before to discharge 
those obligations: so that many a poor 
man lost his home by the foreclosure of 
mortgages, and tens of thousands of 
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laborers and mechanics, merchants and 
manufacturers, had to face a financial ruin 
for which they were in no way responsi- 
ble. The burden of national taxation, too, 
was thus made to fall more heavily on the 
people; for, to pay one's share of the 
national debt (though it be by indirect 
taxation), every person must give more 
days' labor when lower prices rule. 

Not a few of the labor troubles of to- 
day may have had their root here. But 
here we enter upon problems which do 
not come within our limits to discuss. 
Enough has, however, we trust, been said, 
to make it evident that, since human 
weal or woe is linked to so small a thing 
as a wrong definition of wealth, or a 
wrong theory of the cause of value, no 
one can afford to be ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of Economic Science, and their 
practical application in human affairs. 

Meriden, Ct. EMILY J. LEONARD. 


THE PLANET SATURN. 


TE specialist can never believe that 
his subject is narrow: to him it 
widens and widens. When the theologi- 
cal professor said to the astronomer that 
his department was the Old Testament, 
the astronomer replied, '' So is mine, with 
the difference that mine is older.” On 
the other hand, when the astronomer 
boasted to the entomologist that his de- 
partment covered the whole earth, the 
entomologist said, “ Insects do.” 

I have perceived, in studying the planet 
Saturn, how many incidental questions 
come up in other departments of physical 
science; I must know something of 
chemistry, of natural philosophy, and es- 
pecially of celestial mechanics and mathe- 
matics. Saturn alone showed itself a 
universe made up of systems within sys- 
tems. 

To the eye, Saturn is far less conspicu- 
ous than Jupiter. It is smaller; it shines 
with a pale, white light; it might be mis- 
taken for one of the countless stars. The 
first look with a telescope is a revelation. 
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Like Jupiter, it has its satellites; like 
Jupiter, it has bands crossing its surface 
nearly parallel to its equator; but, unlike 
every other planet we see, it is surrounded 
by a ring generally so inclined that it 
stands out like a plateau in front of the 
planet. It is not aring, it is a bottomless 
placque. 

Why is Saturn thus girded about, like 
a high-priest, among the hosts of the fir- 
mament? Thisring is so posited around 
the ball that permanence of relative posi- 
tion of ball and ring is secured. In a few 
hours, ball and ring turn around on their 
axes and show to us different faces; but 
another change is going on slowly in 
years, that of the inclination of the ring 
to our line of sight. From this change 
of inclination the ring is now a broad, 
flowing river of light surrounding the 
ball; the position of earth, Saturn, and 
sun changes, and anon it is a silver thread 
crossing the glowing disk, and, once in 
the average life of man, it defies the pow- 
er of ordinary glasses; it presents its 
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edge directly to us, and we can not 
see it. 

We say “Ring,” but the ring is made 
up of many. An ordinary glass will show 
that this broad, flat ring is divided, and 
dark bands of sky show through the 
opening rifts. A narrow ring seems to 
have separated from the original one, as 
if parting the close companionship ; the 
most powerful telescopes show other sep- 
arations. We detect these changes main- 
ly at the extremities of the longer axis of 
the plane of the ring. 

Separating from the saner edge of the 
‘plane of the ring is what is called the 
dusky ring—seeming to tend toward the 
ball. Reflecting little light, it extends a 
wide surface toward the ball, seemingly 
shelving like the sea-shore toward the 
ocean; and, when seen obliquely, it ap- 
pears to lie upon the ball, and was long 
talked of as shadow, although no light 
was there on sea or land to cast shadow 
in that direction. There can be little 
doubt that this crape-like, dusky ring has 
changed in the last century. Are these 
changes the result of the action of the ball 
upon the substance of the ring? When 
the ring is sotipped that the bright edge 
toward us is projected upon the ball, dark 
markings appear upon the ball ; they bor- 
der the ring on one side as the dusky ring 
does on the other; we call them shadows, 
but are they shadows? They do not fol- 
low the curve of the ring; they do not 
follow the usual law of light and shade. 
So, too, upon the brilliant ring are very 
black irregular spots; we call them shades 
thrown by the ball; but the ball shows 
no prominences which, by intercepting 
the sunlight, could throw such shadows. 

The astronomical observer is fortunate 
if he can call in some zsexperienced 
friend, if possible an artist, to assist his 
judgment in lights and shades. Above 
all other combats, the experienced ob- 
server has that with his own perceptions 
and favorite prejudices. If he has con- 
ceived an hypothesis, it becomes his 
tyrant and oppressor, warping judgment. 

Minute objects which will bear no illu- 
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mination of the telescope, but must be 
seen in intense darkness, are detected by 
the eye, but can not be measured with ap- 
paratus. To these, different eyes must 
be called in place of micrometer, and the 
opinion of the novice as to which is larger 
and which is brighter is a wholesome cor- 
rection to the prejudiced observer with 
his pet bias. 

If we look at Saturn only for its pictur- 
esque interest, it is wonderfully beautiful. 
Its variations from uniformity add to its 
charm. It is not asphere; it is percepti- 
bly flattened at the poles. Surrounded 
by the broad, bottomless placque, it is 
not centrally posited within it, but is vis- 
ibly on one side. Accompanied by eight 
satellites, these circle around it in such 
different orbits, at such different dis- 
tances, with such different rates of mo- 
tion, that the configuration of ball, ring, 
and eight moons never repeats itself. 
Now, the moons range themselves in a 
straight line on each side of the ball as 
sentinels; now, they cluster around one 
point of the ring as jewels dropped from 
the circlet; and again, they form a curve 
as a coronet above the central body. 

Like the traveler in mountain regions 
who tries to think, * Given the mount- 
ains, could I gather them together into 
the picturesque slopes and hills and dales 
of the vista," so the astronomical observer 
learns his impotence when he attempts to 
conceive the outlines of beauty in the ar- 
rangement of points of light. You will 
never see the same combination a second 
time. If you changed the grouping of 
moons in one line only, you would make 
tens of thousands of changes; if you con- 
sider the changes of inclination and of 
distances of these eight moons, of their 
combinations with Saturn, and Saturn's 
changing position of ball and ring, you 
can never exhaust the variety of the ce- 
lestial kaleidoscope. 

Let us consider the little moons them- 
selves. They pass and repass one an- 
other; Titan, wi.h its orange light, comes 
between us and the pale Rhea; Tethys, 
with its peculiar sparkle, is followed by 
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the faint Dione; Euceladus and Mimas 


cling for a while close to the ring, then 
shoot out with hasty step and quickly re- 
turn; while afar off, distant many times 
the diameter of the planet, shines Jape- 
tus, now brilliant as Titan, now faint as 
Dione. Hyperion, the last discovered, is 


-seen only with the largest glasses. 


We might think these names absurd ; 
but some nomenclature is necessary; we 
acquire a habit of speaking of them as 
members of a family, and so familiar do 
we become with their peculiar features, 
that if the family of Saturn passes in its 
orbit near a star, we know at once the 
stranger in its solitary fixedness. 

Modern scientists consider the rings 
and the moons to have had a common 
origin; that the rings are made up of 
crowded moons not yet separated. If the 
satellites have, in different ages, separated 
from different portions of the rings, it 
seems likely that the rings are not homo- 
geneous. The rings show lighter and 
darker shades, but scarcely the variety 
which is so marked in the moons. Titan 
and Rhea are so unlike in color that any 
ordinary eye would see it at once. 

I know of no telescope which shows 
other than a smooth edge to the ring; 
roughness may be indicated by the shad- 
ows. Larger telescopes in more favor- 
able climates may lead to the detection of 
inequalities of surface; new moons may 
be found; the eight known moons may 
develop duplicity, as they seem now to 
show variability. 

There is always work for small tele- 
scopes, and into this work women should 
come, and especially youag women. The 
very faults of a girl's education should 
lead her into the study of nature. She is 
trained to observation of minute detail ; 
her eyes and her perceptive faculties are 
always developed; she is learned in 
shapes and forms, colors and positions. 
Her very needs should lead her to the 
study of Nature, for Nature must be 
studied out of doors, in good air. The 
most thoughtless girl is awed when she 
nrst looks through a telescope and sees 
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Jupiter or Saturn, and the step from the 
beauty of the vision to the question of 
cause underlying it is quickly made. For 
beyond all scenic effect is the beauty of the 
Jaw by which permanence and stability are 
secured. Where fancy fails to depict. 
mathematical computation traces the 
curves of beauty. If the earth shows His 
handiwork, if the sea is His, the heavens 
declare the glory of God. 

: MARIA MITCHELL. 


A CONSIDERATE FATHER. — Jonathan 
Edwards, the celebrated theologian and 
the first president of Princeton College, 
was not only possessed of great learning 
in matters of a theological nature, but 
also knew something of human character. 
One of his daughters, it is said, had some 
spirit of her own, and also a proposal of 
marriage. The youth was referred to het 
father. 

“No,” said that stern individual, “you 
can't have my daughter." 

“But I love her and she loves me,’ 
pleaded the young man. 

Can't have her,” said the father. 

“I am well-to-do, and can support her,” 
exclaimed the applicant. 

"Can't have her," persisted the old 
man. 

"May I ask," meekly inquired the 
suitor, *if you have heard anything 
against my character?” 

"No," said the obstinate parent, “1 
haven't heard anything against you; ] 
think you are a promising young man 
and that's why you can't have her. She's 
got a very bad temper, and you wouldnt 
be happy with her." 

The lover, amazed, said: * Why, Mr. 
Edwards, I thought Emily was a Christian. 
She is a Christian, isn't she?" 

“Certainly she is," answered the con- 
scientious parent ; “ but, young man, when 
you grow older, you'll be able to under- 
stand that there's some folks that the 
grace of God can live with that you 
can’t.” 


CAUSES OF MALARIAL DISEASES. 


CAUSES OF MALARIAL DISEASES—SUGAR-EATING. 


ALARIAL diseases, probably more 
than most others, are popularly sup- 
posed to be due to locality or climate. 
Malaria, indeed, is known to arise largely 
from decaying vegetable or animal matter, 
taken into the system by one method or 
another. Time would fail to tell of the 
cases where the accumulated vegetation 
of many years decaying upon the surface 
has proved inimical to the settlers in new 
countries, until the soil was well under 
cultivation and the crops harvested and 
carried off instead of decaying on the 
ground; of places peculiarly healthy which 
suddenly became noted for fevers and 
congestions; where land was overflowed 
bya mill-pond, and of the well-known ma- 
larial tendencies in the vicinity of marshes, 
and in countries where there are vast peri- 
odical inundations, and a hot sun to act 
quickly on the exposed vegetation when 
the water receded, notably in the African 
and South American low countries. 
Of the miasms that come from decay- 


. ing animal matter, we have more striking 
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cases in more thickly-settled countries, 
where the conditions of cleanliness are 
neglected in the virulent typhus or ty- 
phoid, so greatly dreaded in England, and 
from which even the royal family were not 
exempt, when the sewerage at Sanding- 
ham was defective. The case of New Or- 
leans being purged from yellow fever, or 
rather kept from it by enforced cleanli- 
ness under military rule, and of Memphis 
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suffering fearfully from its own neglect 
and restored to a habitable condition by 
better sewerage, are all too recent to es- 
cape the memory of our readers as illus- 
trations of this general law, If medical 
authorities were needed, we could quote 
many, but our hygienic authority, the 
“Hydropathic Cyclopedia,” puts it so 
comprehensively, we will quote that: 

“The precise modus operand? by which 
the infectious element is first produced 
can not be precisely explained, but the 
principle or law of its generation and 
operation is sufficiently obvious. Vege- 
table ferment, called yeast, it is known, is 
produced from decomposition of vegeta- 
ble matter. This is, in reality, a rotting 
process, by which certain proximate 
principles are decomposed and so rear- 
ranged as to constitute an entirely new 
product. The new product, of course, 
holds an unphysiological scale of chemi- 
cal affinities in relation to the constitu- 
ents of healthy fluids; and hence, when 
brought into contact with those fluids, 
another set of chemical actions, decompo- 
sitions, and re-combinations take place, by 
which some element is changed, modified, 
or destroyed. 

* We know, too, that when animal se- 
cretions or excretions are in a certain de- 
composing state, which is exactly analo- 
gous to vegetable fermentation, they will, 
by being brought into contact with the 
blood of a healthy person, produce more 
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or less of a similar change or decompo- 
sition in its elements. Poisoning from 
dissection is a familiar illustration.” 

A notable illustration of this was the 
death of twenty-seven school children, 
who drank of a brook in which was after- 
ward found the decaying body of a small 
animal; and cases are continually occur- 
ring where entire households using the 
water of some well contaminated by sew- 
age, suffer and individuals die from this 
cause. We resume the quotation. 

* All large collections of rotting or de- 
caying vegetable or animal substances 
engender the poisonous ferment of con- 
tagious and other fevers; the grave-yards 
and cesspools of all large cities are con- 
stantly sending forth streams of death in 
. all directions, and hardly a country place 
can be found where there are not local 
sources of this deadly ferment in the 
shape of hog-pens, distilleries, slaughter- 
houses, etc. And when the infectious 
ferment is once produced, it has the 
power of propagating itself whenever it 
can find congenial elements in the fluids 
of our bodies, our only defense being 
vigorous functions and pure blood—good 
health." 

It is well worth our while then to Jook 
up carefully all the possible sources of 
contamination, and see to their immedate 
removal ; not to allow any decaying mat- 
ter about our houses, especially to look 
after the stores of animal matter which 
decays so quickly and is so very obnoxi- 
ous to health, and not less carefully to 
the fruits and roots stored too often un- 
der the living roc ms. Do not wait for 
the good old-fashioned "cleaning out" 
of the cellar, which comes with the other 
house-cleaning, but often comes too late 
to avert the “spring sickness" which may 
enter this open door, to throw its blight 
over the loveliest season of the year. 

But let us never forget that our best 
safeguard comes from within, or rather 
we should say that ali our care about 
what we breathe is of small avail, if we are 
not also careful of what we eat and drink. 
That our food and drink are entirely un- 
tainted with decay, should be one of the 
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very first requisites which we are, as yet, 
very far from observing. Our drinks are 
too often fermented, our meats are “ high," 
our bread might often be sweeter and 
more nutritious than it is, our fruits and 
vegetables fresher and freer from decay, 
and all to our very great advantage. 

But besides this, we must remember 
that we can not go on indulging in “rich” 
food and over-eating, and still remain in 
the good condition requisite to enable us 
to resist malaria whenever we may be ex- 
posed to it. 

A very instructive case came under my 
notice recently, which may be useful to 
others, so I give the main points. A lady, 
usually very strict in her diet, had learned, 
both by theory and by practice, that sugar 
is unwholesome. Enjoying an unusual 
degree of health, she yet found that in- 
dulgence in sugar or in highly-sweetened 
food produced some sort of disturbance, 
more or less prompt, but usually within 
twenty-four hours. The disturbance was 
slight; most people would hardly have 
noticed it, or would have attributed it to 
some other cause, or more likely have 
failed to attribute it to any cause; but 
she was a close and accurate observer, 
had studied much, and had brought her- 
self up from debility to a health and 
strength now of many years’ standing. 
One day she carelessly transgressed by 
eating over two ounces of fresh maple 
sugar on an empty stomach. When she 
realized what she had done, her first 
thought was, “ Now, I shall suffer from 
this, in some way," but the day passed 
with no sign, and the next likewise, and 
being busy, she ceased to think of it. On 
the third day, however, she was exposed 
to sewer-gas ; not more than she had often 
been before, but it took immediate and 
unusual hold of her; she was nauseated 
for half an hour, and commented to her- 
sclf, *I have taken in the malaria this 
time, and I wonder what will come of it?” 
But this occupied no further place in her 
mind, even so much as to question what 
form it might take, and within a week she 
had a short but distinct chill, followed by 
a fever. She now remembered the sewer- 
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gas, but failed to recall the sugar until the 
second chill and fever compelled her atten- 
tion to the circumstanees of the case. She 
then concluded that the sugar had para- 
lyzed the liver, and put the system in a 
condition to be incapable of resisting the 
malaria. She had a well-defined, but not 
very severe, three months’ siege of chills | 
and fever, which might doubtless have 
been cut short either by quinine or a more 
thorough application of hygienic reme- 
dies. However, she took no medicines, 
pursued her business through the day, and 
treated herself as well as she could morn- 
ings and evenings, and at last got quite 
rid of it, without any of the unpleasant 
“reminders” which might have followed 
quinine treatment. 

This is enough to set one thinking, and 
I decided to give you the benefit of my 
thoughts on this subject. The liver is the 
great blood purifier of the system, and it 
is usually, if not always, out of order, as 
a preliminary to febrile diseases. Sugar 
is known to have an unfavorable effect 
upon the liver; indeed its unhealthiness 
as an article of diet is often shown in this | 
way. I am aware that the functions of 
the liver are only imperfectly understood, 
but I believe there is no dispute about 
these two items. Now, I am not con- 
tending that it is sugar instead of malaria 
which causes febrile diseases, but the 
question which I wish distinctly to have 
considered is whether the free use of 
sugar is not often the cause of such a bad 
condition of the liver that the system is 
not able to resist the presence of malaria. 

It is but fair to say that the relations 
of pure sugar to the system are, as yet, 
but imperfectly explained by medical au- 
thorities. It is known that starchy mat- 
ters are changed into sugar by the liver, 
and disappear in the lungs; but it does 
not follow that because the liver makes 
sugar, that we should overload it with 
that article ready made. That might 
be like “carrying coals to Newcastle,” 
and the market would be glutted. Be- 
sides, it is usually found best to let each 
part of the system do the work assigned 
to it, if we wish to keep it in good work- 
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ing order. If the liver be not in good 
working order, we do not find that sweets 
help it, but exactly the contrary. Noth- 
ing is worse for biliousness than cake, 
syrup, honey, candies, and sweetened food 
generally. This is commonly understood, 
though the course of it is not explained 
by our physiologists. 

Their theories are very nice about 
sugar burning up in the lungs to keep the 
body warm ; but the fact is, the lungs are 
no warmer than any other part of the 
body. Neither is it found that people 
who eat much sugar are any warmer than 
those who do not. If we should institute 
a comparison between the English, who 
eat little sugar, and the Yankees, who eat 
much, we should prove nothing in favor 
of the heat-making properties of sugar in 
the human body. Animal heat is largely, 
if not entirely, dependent upon health, 
and is now conceded by the best physi- 
ologists to result from the perfect work- 
ing of the vital processes. Everything, 
therefore, that promotes health consumes 
heat, and if sugar does not promote health, 
it does not produce heat. It is not a ques- 
tion of chemical, but of vital action. If, 
as we surmise, its use predisposes to the 
reception of malaria, and therefore of 
fevers, it proves nothing, for the chills 
come first, and you can hardly say that 
one of these is a result of sugar-eating, 
and not the other. Argument of this sort 
is trivial and inconclusive, like most of 
the arguments about vital processes which 
look simply to chemistry for their solu- 
tion. 

Nor would I be understood as intimat- 
ing that the bad results of sugar-eating 
are even mostly to be seen in the ready 
reception of malarial poisons. It is well 
known that many other complaints spring 
from a bad condition of the liver. Nasal 
catarrh is often so directly affected by it, 
that the subject can not eat sugar, cake, 
candy, or sweet puddings without a speedy 
attack, more or less severe, of bleeding at 
the nose. The worst case of nasal catarrh 
I ever knew (indeed the only directly 
fatal case), owed it confessedly to liver 
complaint, to which there was a strong 
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hereditary tendency, fostered by gross and 
continued indulgence in cake, pie, pud- 
dings, candies, and other sweets. While 
I would not, on any account, that public 
thought should be turned aside from the 
most careful attention to removing all 
sources of malaria; I may, perhaps, 
help some of the few whom these lines 
reach from predisposing their own sys- 
tems to the ready reception of those 
germs of the disease to which they may 
be exposed. And in these days, when 
the use of sugar in all forms, and especi- 
ally in confections and candies, is so 
rapidly increasing, it behooves us to look 
well to the results which we may expect 
from their use. The increase in the use 
of candies alone is something marvelous. 
New stores spring up everywhere, and 
soon assume palatial dimensions, and they 
seem never to be lacking in customers. 
Early, and especially late at night, we see 
their counters crowded, and even on Sun- 
day they are permitted to ply their trade 
and entice from the Sunday-school chil- 
dren the pennies given them by their 
parents for other purposes. And the Sun- 
day-schools themselves sanction it by giv- 
ing candies in. abundance to the children 
on high days and holidays, especially on 
Christmas and Easter Sunday. And peo- 
ple know that these candies are unwhole- 
some, pernicious; that they are often 
adulterated with matters even worse than 
sugar, and colored with absolute poisons. 
And yet they go on winking at all this, 
eating candies themselves, and allowing 
their children to eat them. I remember 
the time when candies were considered 
bon-bons for children only, when adults 
no more thought of eating them than of 
playing with dolls and marbles, but it is 
not so now, Not only do they appear at 
dessert and refreshment-tables with other 
confections, but grown women, staid ma- 
trons have their little private packages of 
candies which they pass around to each 
other with as much assurance as the men 
pass around their cigars and papers of to- 
bacco. “ Well, what is to be done about 
it?” inquires some mother, despairingly. 
“It is impossible to keep my children 
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from eating candy, though I have done 
my best to prevent it !" 

Yes, I know, and a part of the difficulty 
lies further back. The children of to-day 
are not taught self-denial for the sake of 
health. They must have what their eyes 
crave, and they cry for it till they get it, 
and the result is fast coming of a racethat 
are slaves to their appetites. We are slow 
to perceive that our higher civilization, 
as we call it, by bringing within our reach 
a greater variety of things for the gratifi- 
cation of the senses, entails upon us a 
necessity for greater self-denial, or we 
become the slaves instead of the masters 
of the situation. The boy who has not 
learned the virtues of self-denial is just the 
one who can not say “ No!” to the poison 
cup, and who goes away down the grade 
of intemperance; and the girl who is 
always sucking at candy is preparing her- 
self for a miserable dyspeptic, if not worse, 
and preparing miserably defective consti- 
tutions for her future children. We can 
learn about these things, and teach our 
children, if we will give the subject proper 
attention. 

We can have plainer dishes for our 
tables, and use less sugar in our foods, 
and none at all in the shape of candies. 
We can teach our children that they en- 
joy their plain food with a better relish 
than dyspeptics do their dainties, and 
they must take their choice between the 
two; and, above all, we must set them 
the example. Do not hesitate to refuse 
candies when offered either for yourself 
or your children. Say boldly, * We never 
eat them," If discussion arises, say but 
little at the time, but say it kindly and 
pleasantly; say, We find ourselves better 
off without them ; and if circumstances 
favor, say you would like to have them 
read something on the subject, and then 
send them some tract or article or pam- 
phlet embodying the gist of what you 
would say. If we act up to our light and 
keep up agitation, we may hope for good 
general results in this direction; but if 
those who see the truth do not act up to 
it, what have we to expect? 

JULIA COLMAN. 
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GETTING USED TO IT—No. 2. 


d Suede the question of "getting 
used " to unhealthful habits and con- 
ditions of living, including also the use 
of food that is not best, a correspondent 
remarks, truly enough, that “a pudding 
or piece of pastry which would complete- 
ly unsettle a hygienist, is eaten daily by 
people who seem to suffer no evil effects 
from it: it would seem as though the 
plain, abstemious liver was more easily 
poisoned of the two.” I am asked my 
opinion as to the theory, or the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of “ hardening 
the system to these unfavorable condi- 
tions.” Experience and observation along 
this line do seem to indicate that when 
the digestive organs are subjected to a 
degree of ill-treatment habitually, it has 
the effect to prevent, and, indeed, it does 
tend to prevent acute disturbance from 
continued dietetic sins. “ Are the uses of 
hardship confined to the moral world?” 
asked an eminent divine. “ May it not be 
that the physical system requires for its 
full vigor the discipline that comes with 
the effort to accommodate itself to harsh 
natural conditions? Is there not,” he 
urges, a modicum of truth in the home- 
ly saying that ‘every man must eat his 
peck of dirt,' not as a disagreeable neces- 
sity which he can not avoid, but as a con- 
dition of vigor in his digestive functions ? 
As the bird fancier mingles bird - seed 
with fine gravel to insure the health of 
his feathered protégés, so Providence, as 
we call it, compels us to become robust 
by a miscellaneous and provoking diet." 
In another paragraph this observing cler- 
gyman says, speaking of his own expe- 
rience: “The faculties have been less 
keen and patient than they would have 
been under a strictly natural regimen, 
(Reference is here made to the moderate 
use of tea, coffee, and wine]. My present 
habits will not, it is likely, be changed, 
unless circumstances compel me to 
change them; but I should earnestly ad- 
vise young people who are forming hab- 
its, to rely on their natural resources of 
power, and to keep those resources full 
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by natural means: wholesome exercise, 
a plentiful supply of air and light, suffi- 
cient sleep, and the 'food that is conven- 
ient.’” Further on, and in concluding 
his reflections upon this theme, he says: 
„With the best conditions there will al- 
ways be friction enough ; for, as the con- 
ditions are improved, the standard of 
bodily and mental health will be raised, 
and the 'struggle for existence' will be 
transferred to a higher plane." I have 
quoted thus at length from a work before 
me, because the writer of the letter from 
which these remarks are taken, is evi- 
dently disposed to treat the subject fairly, 
and does present the case in a most 
rational manner; and because he is a 
logically-minded man, and not given to 
vagaries or vaporings. Nevertheless, 
there are in these very sentiments, cet- 
tain inconsistencies which I will point 
out. As to the comparison of the tra- 
ditional peck of dirt with the gravel 
which the bird must have as a means, 
not only, of facilitating the digestion of 
his food, but without which it can not be 
digested; it is "gravel or blood" with 
the feathered tribe, to modify the starving 
strikers cry. But the dirt, or a little 
gravel, even,—the peck rounded up, in a 
really natural life of four or five score 
years,—would be a mere bagatelle for the 
human organism to withstand; besides, 
a peck of clean dirt, eaten within a 
reasonable time, would be far less injuri- 
ous to a typically healthy man than bar- 
rels of pudding or pastry! The “ clay- 
eaters” live, on an average, longer than 
excessive “ pie-eaters ; and I have not the 
least doubt that if one of the former were 
to take, for the first time, as much mince 
pie or pound-cake.as he habitually swal- 
lows of clay, the result would be violent 
gastric disturbance; and it is equally 
probable that a pie-eater who may be in 
the habit of living chiefly on fancy “ gim- 
cracks" would be somewhat inconven- 
ienced by the Indian's dose of clay. It 
remains, after all, for each individual to 
decide for himself how far it is desirable 
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to go in the matter of self-abuse, in order 
that he may not experience immediate 
inconvenience from such abuses as he 
wishes to indulge in, or such as, under 
prevailing social conditions, he may feel 
himself liable to have to withstand. The 
fact is, that the addition to a full hygienic 
meal, of a substance which is absolutely 
innutritious, and, at the same time, im- 
possible to be absorbed into the circula- 
tion —an innoxious and non-corrosive 
substance, I mean, as sawdust, or gravel— 
would occasion less injury to the person 
swallowing it, than would result from the 
addition of a corresponding amount of 
any one of certain dishes universally 
found upon the tables of the great pro- 
portion of our people; it being under- 
stood, of course, that I am supposing the 
case of a person wholly unused to both 
of the questionable substances. The 
symptoms would be dissimilar, in the two 
cases (unless the addition were so trifling 
in amount as to occasion no disturbance) ; 
the sawdust, for example, might occasion 
a griping in the intestines, some irritation 
and purgation ; the mince-pie, fried pork, 
or lobster salad, nausea, vomiting, or a 
severe heart-burn, with headache. 

In the one case there is simply a me- 
chanical injury sustained which vill read- 
ily heal (if absolute rest from food be 
allowed, the restoration would be speedy, 
though the original lesion were severe); 
in the other case there results—unless 
the stomach clear itself by vomiting 
— absolute blood-poisoning. Given a 
healthy man, and acute abuse produces 
acute disorder; chronic abuse, chronic 
disease. A man accustomed to an out- 
door life, and to the habit of letting out- 
doors in during the hours spent in the 
home ; or in other words, one accustomed 
to the use of pure air twenty-four hours 
of every day, would receive a shock upon 
entering the average sitting-room, and 
would be positively distressed, and would 
refuse to remain ten minutes in some 
homes whose occupants sit for hours en- 
tirely oblivious to their filthy surround- 
ings. I am not supposing a den in the 
slums of a great city ; but I have in mind 
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many homes of wealthy or well-to-do 
people in town and village, and the great 
proportion of farmers' houses in localities 
where the residents boast of the salubrity 
of the climate and air.* This point may 
be illustrated by the result of an experi- 
ment made with two healthy canaries; 
one was placed under a glass cover which 
inclosed him in an air-tight space, where 
he was allowed to remain until he had so 
far exhausted the oxygen of the air and 
replaced it with carbonic acid, that he 
was in a limp and almost lifeless con- 
dition. At this point the second bird 
was placed beside the first. In a short 
time, almost immediately, in fact, bird 
number two began to struggle violently, 
and continued to struggle and gasp until 
he became exhausted, when both birds 
were uncovered to the air. Bird number 
two was dead; his mate recovered. This 
is of course an extreme case, but it illus- 
trates well the fact that Nature endeav- 
ors to accommodate herself to circum- 
stances; and does, in fact, take measures 
to extend to the last possible moment, 
the life of a creature under all circum- 
stances and conditions. If I knew that I 
should be necessarily subjected, during 
the entire year of 1884, to an atmosphere 
which, while being extremely noxious, 
would still not prove fatal, providing that 
I were to accustom myself gradually to 
impure air, I would endeavor to'so regu- 
late my breathing during the present year 
as to be in the fittest condition to with- 
stand the coming hardship. But, on the 
other hand, if the next year's test were 
to be beyond the power of man to with- 
stand, I should endeavor to increase the 
purity of the air breathed this year, in 
order to insure quick work when at the 
close of next December my friends should 
wish me a “ happy new year!" 

So, likewise, if it should become neccs- 


* In ninety-nine homes of the one hundred there is 
no pretence of constant ventilation. There fs no con- 
stant ventilation beyond the miserable pittance of air 
filtering in through the crevices of windows and doors. 
Even this source 1s cut off by many who can afford 
weather-strips or double windows, while poor fools often 
paste paper over the cracks as if insuring instead of 
guarding against the deadly miasm ! 
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sary to live upon an exclusive flesh diet, 
I should gradually accustom myself to 
animal food; and the same with the or- 
dinary mixed diet. But while it is pos- 
sible, and so far as it is practicable, I 
should deem it wise for every man to ac- 
custom himself to what, as near as he 
can inform himself, appears to be a typi- 
cally natural regimen; and when he finds 
himself in a “tight place,” do the best 
he can under the circumstances. And 
perhaps it may be well to particularize a 
little, or to speculate as to what may 
happen to unsettle our model hygienist 
during the coming year, and how he may 
manage when brought face to face with 
danger. If at any time ic should become 
necessary to call at the home of a friend 
who does not ventilate his dwelling, and 
if it seems impossible, without rudeness, 
to withdraw in five minutes, do the next 
best: shorten the call as much as you 
can, and repeat it as seldom as possi- 
ble. Arrange to draw him into a purer 
atmosphere, rather than accommodate 
yourself to his filthy air. If you have 
temporarily to live in a family whose 
table is supplied largely with “rich” and 
pernicious articles, take the best you find 
—the vegetables, bread, the lean meat, 
the latter sparingly, but in preference to 
pastry, cake, etc. From these and the 
pickles, hot sauces, fat gravies, etc., beg 
to be excused, amiably but firmly. The 
case we are supposing is not in Dead- 
wood, Leadville, or Bloody Gulch, where 
aman must “take” what he is invited to 
or run the risk of having a bullet put 
through him. 

Eat lightly rather than too freely. If 


. you do this, you may find that you vol- 


untarily restrict yourself in amount, no 
more than nausea or lack of appetite 
limits the eating capacity of the friends 
about you, who are accustomed to the 
regimen. If you indulge freely, you are 
liable, as we admit, to be seriously incon- 
venienced. By pursuing a really wise 
course—-eating moderately, * skipping" a 
meal occasionally, as the "'pie-eaters" 
are themselves often forced to do for 
want of appetite, or using fruit only at 
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some meals, etc.—it will happen that if 
there is a sick-headache, or a fever, or an 
„attack of any sort, during your stay, 
the victim will be one of the regular 
members of that family and not yourself. 
As for coffee, tea, wine, or tobacco, one 
may decline them without giving offence. 
Quite a season of use, gradually pursued, 
is necessary if one aims to become hard- 
ened to the use of any of these things. 
They are better abstained from totally; 
if used at all, the less, less strong and less 
frequently, the better. While, I repeat, 
this is a matter for each one to decide for 
himself, and while it is often disagree- 
able, even vexatious, still, the conscien- 
tious person must remember that his 
duty is to preserve his health, that he 
should be allowed the same liberty in 
selecting his diet that he accords to 
others, and that, siace he can not be sub- 
jected to so radical an experiment as 
were the canaries, nor to an extended 
diet of pastry or outrageously unhygienic 
articles of “food,” he had better, while 
he may, live the best he knows how. 

The acute disturbances which will come 
to him from possible indulgences will 
serve to “point a moral," and will be less 
injurious than the chronic ailments which 
would surely result from undertaking to 
“harden himself" to this sort of abuse. 
As to the analogy between the uses of 
hardships in the moral and the digestive 
worlds, so to say, my readers may rest 
assured that the reverend gentleman who 
made this comparison would be the last 
to counsel his congregation to indulge in 
some degree of immorality, in order that 
their consciences might not be subjected 
to a moral cholera-morbus to eliminate 
the loathsomeness of certain influences 
which might by some chance be thrust 
upon them in the future. The true lesson 
as taught by the experiment with the 
canary birds is, to maintain a normal sen- 
sitiveness to disease - producing causes, 
and, at the first indication of distress, to 
withdraw from the danger. We are sel- 
dom compelled, like the poor little ca- 
nary, to remain ander the cover till asphyx- 
iated with carbonic acid or poisoned with 
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bad food, or debauched morally. Hard- 
ships are one thing; physical or moral 
sins, another. There is a better way to 
avoid sickness than voluntarily to swal- 
low impure articles of food, or to breathe 
willingly impure air, or to undertake any 
injurious practice whatsoever, in order, 
simply, to be prepared for a possible 
abuse in the future. 
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Blessed are the pure in heart who 
would be shocked at the thought of an 
impure act; blessed, too, the stomach 
which is always disturbed by impure 
food. 

DR. C. E. PAGE.* 


(Author of How to Feed the Baby,” Natural 
Cure of Consumption, Dyspepsia, Bright's Disease, 
etc." The Horse's Feed and Feet"). 


OILING THE WATCH. 


HE Rev. Dr. F. R. Zabriskie some- 

what quaintly illustrates a true 

principle of eating, inthe Journal of Edu- 
cation, as follows: 

I meet the old Deacon occasionally on 
the cars. He is not much of a gossip, 
and usually sits quietly thinking, and now 
and then closes his eyes as if in com- 
munion with better company than his 
fellow-passengers. And I live too much 
on the brink of headacae, either to read 
or talk on the rattling train. But to-day 
he proved unusually communicative. He 
came over to me, where I sat, and made 
some kind inquiries about matters which 
are just now of special concernment to 
me and my friends. In return, I congrat- 
ulated him on his firm and rosy health; 
for his step is as vigorous, if not as 
springy, his eye as clear and penetrating, 
his frame as fitly joined together and as 
devoid of all superfluous tissue, and his 
whole person as hale and radiant of vital- 
ity, as it was a score of years ago. 

“I do not know what a headache is," 
he remarked; “and have scarcely had an 
ache or pain in my life." 

* How do you account for it, Deacon? " 

“I reckon," he replied, “that I owe it 
mostly to living on a principle which I 
learned early in my life. You may not 
know that I was a factory boy, obliged to 
earn my own living when a mere child. 
For a long time it was my duty to watch 
the looms, keeping them clear from refuse 
matter and well oiled forsmooth running. 
There was associated with me another boy, 
who sported a silver watch which did not 
keep good time. One day he broached 
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to me his theory that what his watch 
needed was a good oiling, and proposed 
to apply some of the oil we were using on 
the machinery. I remonstrated with him, 
and tried to show that a treatment which 
was adapted to a cotton-factory might not 
answer for the delicate works of a watch. 
But he was headstrong and opinionated, 
and straightway proceeded to open his 
timepiece, and poured it full from the oil- 
can which he held in his hand. Of 
course, the poor little thing's life was 
utterly quenched in the unctuous deluge, 
and whether it ever recovered from the 
rude treatment is questionable. . 

“ That incident,” continued the Deacon, 
“made a practical impression on my 
mind, which I have never lost. That boy 
unconsciously oiled the entire machinery 
of my life, in a way that has helped much 
its smooth running, and not injured the 
woven fabric. It has taught me the sci- 
ence, philosophy, and religion of * moder- 
ation in all things. You can easily see 
for yourself how widely and constantly 
the principle can be made to apply, if one 
has it in mind." 

* But, Deacon, how have you applied it 
to the matter of health ?” 

* Oh, in many ways; but especially as 
to food. It seems to me that most peo- 
ple, in their eating, are all the timc pour- 
ing their oil-cans into their watches. 
They deluge their stomachs—which are 
the works of their whole physical, mental, 
and, to a great extent, their moral mech- 
anism—with what is not adapted to them 
either in kind or quantity. They glut 
and clog the delicate machinery, so that 
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it is never able to work freely, and spends 
a good part of its spring and energy in 
merely keeping itself in motion. By and 
by it stops altogether, and then we hear 
about the silver cord and the golden bowl 
being broken at the fountain’ Pshaw! 
Solomon said that about extreme old age. 
Better say the silver watch stifled by the 
oilcan. There was an instance in point 
only the other day. It was not the pistol- 
shot in his hand that killed Gambetta at 
forty-five years old. It was the ‘red-hot 
ball’ in his stomach, that a life of ‘gour- 
mandtse'—as they call it over there, but 
which we flatly call gluttony—had slowly 
accumulated. Even during his last sick- 
ness, the doctor could not restrain the vo- 
racity of his appetite. On the other hand, 
you remember what Mr. Beecher told the 
students at New Haven, when they asked 
him why he kept so strong and buoyant 
under all circumstances. ‘Why,’ said 
he, ‘I use my stomach just as I use my 
stove. I regard food as the fuel of life, 
and I always put in just the kind and 
quantity of fuel which will give out the 
most heat with the least wear and tear of 
the stove.’ " 

How about the times and the seasons, 
Deacon ? " 

“There is a time to eat, and a time to 
fast. When the meal-time comes I eat a 
‘square’ meal, though always making it 
a rule to stop while I feel that the oil-can 
has not quenched all my appetite; and 
I absolutely and invariably refrain from 
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eating anything at all between meals. 
What is more, I never eat anything after 
my regular hour for tea. If prevented 
from taking it then, I give it up alto- 
gether, believing it to be far better to go 
fasting to bed than to eat a late supper. 
The resuit is, that I sleep all the night 
through as soundly as when I was a 
boy." 

"I wish, in that respect, Deacon, I 
could plead not guilty of clogging the 
delicate watch-work of my brain with the 
‘midnight oil. 

But here the train stopped, and the old 
gentleman jumped nimbly off the plat- 
form, and went down the street at a de- 
liberate but alert pace. 


— 


DIDN'T WANT MEDICAL ADVICE ON 
THAT PoINT.—General Wolsely, of the 
British Army, is a thorough temperance 
man, and in the Red River expedition, 
contrary to the advice of the physicians, 
he decided that no spirituous liquors 
should be taken for the troops. Notroops 
ever did harder work. 'In South Africa 
his body-guard were all teetotalers, and 
there too the doctors predicted all sorts 
of ills from the lack of grog; but the re- 
sult was, they had little or nothing to do. 
Gen. Wolsely has long held that drink is 
the great source of crime, disobedience, 
and other evils in the army, as well as 
elsewhere. He ought to know from ex- 
perience. 


KITCHEN LEAFLETS.—No. 17. 


FOOD AND HEALTH—INSANITY AND CRIME—BILL OF FARE FOR JUNE. 


[t there is anything in our lives which 

proves the great truth declared by 
St. Paul, that man is constantly erring 
against his better judgment, it is found in 
the eating habits of society. People know 
from the widespread teachings of hygiene 
and physiology, and from experience that 
certain things are unsuitable for their use 
as food, yet they persist in eating them 
and bring upon themselves the necessary 
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consequence of indigestion, sickness, and 
disease more or less severe, and medical 
treatment more or less repugnant to their 
sensibilities, and expensive. The intelli- 
gent world knows that health and strength 
are dependent upon good food, and it is 
folly to expect body and mind to be sus- 
tained by a diet of innutritious arti- 
cles, or of substances whose nutritive ele- 
ments are greatly impaired, if not quite 
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destroyed by the way in which they are 
prepared by the manufacturer or the cook. 
Well-to-do people who are supposed to 
“fare sumptuously every day,” will sit 
down to a table on which the castor with 
its biting spices, sauces, and condiments 
is a conspicuous object and which is 
deemed an indispensable accessory. It is 
not enough that the roast or fry comes 
steaming hot from the fire reeking with 
lard or butter, and coated with pepper 
and salt; more salt and pepper, and mus- 
tard, and catsup, and some extra combi- 
nation of seasonings must add their fiery 
excitement to awaken the dull sensibility 
of the palate, and cups of almost scalding 
coffee or tea must be at hand to wash 
down the incongruous mixture. The poor 
stomach, goaded and stung by the condi- 
ments, can not half perform its work, can 
not resolve the food that comes in with 
the condiments, and scarcely half the lit- 
tle real nutriment there is in the food is 
sent into the intestines in a condition to 
be appropriated by the absorbent vessels 
and made serviceable for the wants of the 
body. There are thousands of people 
around us who eat in this way, and who 
are tormented with dyspepsia in one or 
other of its thousand forms, and are lit- 
erally starving to death in the midst of 
plenty. 

We have seen lately in the newspapers, 
accounts of the most horrible deeds by 
women belonging to the educated class. 
In paroxysms of madness, they have mur- 
dered their own children or committed 
suicide. Previously esteemed for amia- 
bility and refinement, they have unex- 
pectedly exhibited the wildest insanity, 
and shocked the community by acts of 
terrible inhumanity. Some of our moral- 
ists may endeavor to trace the cause of 
such occurrences to unhappiness in the 
domestic relation, and hint at this or that 
possible irregularity on the part of hus- 
band or wife. I think, however, it were 
better in the first place to look at the 
women themselves, their mental organi- 
zation, and next to their mode of living. 
In the case of that lady in New York who 
killed her children and then took her own 
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life, I should have expected to find a very 
sensitive temperament, with a wide head 
from the ears to the crown; strong De- 
structiveness, Caution, and Approbative- 
ness, and a very full development of the 
social organs. I think her Firmness was 
not very strong, and that Hope and Faith 
were not specially active. It is likely that 
she had shown indications of mental un- 
balance previously, which had been ac- 
counted for on plausible grounds, no one 
dreaming of the sad ending. But if her 
case were fully described, I doubt not 
that one important cause of the mental 
disturbance would be found to be insuf- 
ficient nutrition. The elements of an act- 
ive nervous system were not met in the 
food she ate, and there was a consequent 
decline in tone and capacity, until intel- 
lect and moral sentiment broke down 
completely, and the animal impulses took 
uncontrolled possession. 

New cookery-books are appearing, high- 
ly praised and much advertised. On ex- 
amining them we find the same old story, 
pepper, salt, mustard, curry, onion, spice, 
lard, excessive sugar, etc., etc. There are 
ladies who find it profitable to lecture and 
give lessons on buying and cooking beef, 
mutton, pork, etc.; why will not some who 
are versed in the simple ways of hygiene, 
go before the public and teach them the 
principles of physiology and how to meet 
the wants of nature. It is a work which 
ought to be done. There are many 
mothers and housekeepers who would be 
glad to have such instruction. I know 
from my own experience that many a 
woman has tried to make gems, biscuit, 
cake, and pie according to hygienic for- 
mulas, and failing repeatedly, has given 
up the attempt. More than one has told 
me plumply to my face, that it was im- 
posstble to make such things as are daily 
on my table without using yeast or 
shortening, because she had tried it. 
The very simplicity of the procedures in 
hygienic cooking is the reason in most 
cases of failure. But if some women well 
versed in this “art preservative ” of the 
virtues of food were to open schools in 
our larger cities, and show how to make, 
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boil, stew, and bake, the number of hygi- 
enic advocates would be greatly enlarged, 
and there would be fewer cases of mad- 
ness and crime for the newspapers to 
comment upon. 


BREAKFAST. 


Gluten Porridge. Stewed Potatoes. 
Oatmeal Puffs. Fricasseed Eggs. 
Dried Apple and Raisin Sauce. Bread, Broma. 


DINNER. 


Baked Fish and Egg Sance. Snow Potatoes. 
Asparagus. Lettuce. Graham Bread. 
Strawberry-Cake and Cream. 


SUPPER. 


Graham Biscuit. Crackers. 
Lemon Jelly. Cambric Tea. 


GLUTEN PORRIDGE. 


Put three pints of water, slightly salted, on the 
stove, in a double boiler, to boil. Take two- 
thirds of a pint of gluten flour, mix it to an even 
consistency with warm water, and then etir it 
into the bofling water. Stir for a few minutes, 
until thoroughly míxed with the water, and 
place the boiler where it will cook slowly and 
steadily for about three hours. If the porridge 
is too thick, add a little more water. If the flour 
is not mixed with water before putting it into the 
boiling water, it is likely to be lumpy. 


Frtcasseep Edds. 


Boil eggs long enough to have the yolks stiff; 
divide them lengthwise and place them on a hot 
dish with the yolks uppermost; pour over them 
a simple sance, or milk gravy. Ornament the 
dish with parsley, or any green salad you may 
happen to havc. 


OaTMEAL Purrs. 


+ pint of fine oatmeal. 

+ pint of Graham flour. 

1 teaspoonful of sugar. 

i “u „galt. 

1 pint. of sweet milk. 

2 eggs. (beaten). 

Mix the oatmeal, flour, sugar, and salt to- 
gether ; add the beaten eggs and milk. Bake in 
hot gom pans, in a quick oven about twenty 
minutes, This recipe is sufficient for eighteen 
or twenty. 


DRIBD-APPLB-AND-RAISIN SAUCE. 


. Look over carefully, and wash the amount of 
dried or evaporated apples needed and put them 
on to cook, with one-third thelr quantity of 
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raisins, or more if liked; add cold water enough 
tocover. When nearly done, add sugar to suit 
the tasto. If the apples are put to soak over- 
night, as I prefer, they must be cooked in the 
water they are soaked in; if not, some of the 
flavor will be lost. All dried fruit should be 
cooked slowly. 


BakeD Fisu. 


Select one weighing not less than threc ponnds ; 
clean, wash, and wipe dry. Make a stuffing 
with bread-crumbs soaked out with a little milk, 
and mixed with a small piece of butter, a pinch 
of salt, and a beaten egg. Stuff the fish, not too 
full, and sew up the opening, which should be 
only large enough to permit thorough cleaning. 
When the fish isin the baking-pan, pour a cup- 
ful of hot water over it. Bake in a quick oven 
about one honr, basting frequently. When done, 
remove the thread, place on a dish and cover to 
keep hot until served. An cgg-sauce is propor 
for dressing. . 


Eaa-Savox. 


1 tablespoonful of flour. 

1 s ** butter. 

+ teaspoonful of salt. 

1 beaten egg. 

1 boiled 

1 plut of boiling water. 

Beat the flour and butter to a cream, add the 
boiling water and mix well until smooth ; now 
boil until it thickens, then remove to one side of 
the stove, and stir in the salt and beaten egg. 
Cat the boiled egg into small picces and Just be- 
fore serving the sauce, stir them in. 


STRAWBERRY-CAKB AND CREAM. 


Make a sponge-cake, and bake it in two thin 
layers, in a long biscuit-pan. Select ripe berries, 
and place a thick layer, with sugar sifted over 
them, between the layers of the sponge-cake, 
while it is yet warm. Place a thick layer of the 
berries also over the top. Put a pint of sweet 
cream on the ice to cool; and when cold beat it 
to a froth and pour over the berries and cake 
when they are cold. Cream can not be beaten to 
a froth unless it is very cold. 


GRAHAM BISOUIr. 


Take very thick warm Graham porrldge, cover 
the kneading-board with Graham flour, and knead 
the porridge into it until the dough is etitf 
enongh to roll out nicely. Roll about an inch 
thick, cut in any shape preferred, and bake about 
half an hour lu a quick oven. Look at them 
when they have been In twenty minutes. 


Lemon JELLY. 


2 ounces of Cooper's Gelatine. 
1} pounds of sugar. 
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2 quarta of water. 

4 teaspoonful of salt. i 

The juice of four large or five small lemons. 

Put the gelatine in a dish large enough to hold 
about three quarts of water. Pour one pint of 
cold water over it, then let it stand about fiftéen 
minutes. Squeeze the Juice of a lemon in It, add 
the salt and sugar; stir all together, then add 
three piuts of boiling water, and stir again unti] 
gelative and sugar are dissolved; now strain 
through a jelly-straiver aud set away to cool. If 
made the day before it is wanted the jelly will be 
better. In summer use a half pint less of water. 
If poured into moulds, they should first be 
washed interiorly with the white of an egg and 
water, to prevent the jelly from adhering. 


REMARKS. 


See JoURNAL of Jau., 1883, for Stewed Potatoes. 
st s ie « « White Bread, 


s “ Feb, “ Broma, 
e s May, 1882, ** Graham Bread. 
sf » June, Asparagus. 


If you wish to preserve the green color of peas, 
asparagur, beans, etc., boil them uncovored. 
Butter should never be allowed to cook into 
vegetables ; if used it should be addod after they 
&re done, otherwise its.flavor and quality are 
impaired greatly. Fresh ripe strawborries, 
crushed and sweetened, make a good sauce for 
boiled or baked puddings. 


The art of cutting bread evenly and smoothly 
is an accomplishment. Bread which is roughly 
cut of varied thickness is uninviting to the eye. 
Our simplest food should be attractively served. 

MIRA EATON. 


— 


THE Decay OF TEETH.—A German ob- 
server concludes that the tooth most 
often affected by decay is the third molar, 
such cases forming one-half of the total 
number. The teeth begin to decay in a 
certain successive order, the lower third 
molar being first attacked, then the upper, 
then the lower fourth molar, and so on, 
the incisors and the canine teeth of the 
lower jaw being the last reached. The 
upper teeth are more durable than the 
lower in the proportion of three to two. 
The right teeth show a greater vitality 
than the left. The durability of teeth is 
less in light persons than in dark, and less 
in tall than in short persons. These re- 
sults were obtained by an examination of 
650 Russian soldiers, of whom 258 had 
unsound teeth. 


NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Dangers of Antiseptic Surgery.— 
Prof. J. W. Wright is thus candid in speaking 
of the use of carbolic acid in surgical opera- 
tions : 

The dangers of poisoning by carbolic acid 
in the treatment of open wounds, especially 
where considerable quantities are used, as in 
the syringing out of the cavity of a large ab- 
Scess, are not so trifling, nor are cases of this 
kind so rare, as many of its warmer advocates 
would have us believe. Like other novelties 
in medicine and surgery, carbolic acid has 
been the popular craze for the last fifteen 
years. It has been used externally or inter- 
nally, in some form or other, for almost every 
ill that flesh is heir to. That it has been the 
means of saving many lives, no one who has 
been at all observant can deny ; that it has 
killed a considerable number of people is 
equally certain ; that it will not cure every- 
thing, or always prevent blood poisoning 
where the constitution of the patient is de- 
praved and the blood vitiated, is a proposition 
too self-evident to require argument. 

“That the majority of simple wounds, oc- 
curring in a healthy subject, and treated 
under local sanitary conditions, will heal 
equally well without it, is generally acknowl- 
edged by a large number of careful, conscien- 
tious surgeons. In a word, carbolic acid, 


> 
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considered as a panacea, has had its day : like 
bromide of potassium, like chloral hydrate, 
and many other new drugs, after having turn- 
ed the heads of more than half the medical 
world for a few brief years, it has, like them, 
come to occupy a definite place in the minds 
of the majority of physicians, and is valued 
by them for what it is worth, neither more 
nor less. 


Animals as Weather Prophets.— 
Carefully recorded observations extending 
over a period of twenty years have shown 
Dr. C. C. Abbott that the autumnal storage 
of nuts by squirrels, the building of winter 
houses by muskrats, and other habits of these 
and other animals, or the absence of such 
habits, have no relation to the mildness or 
“severity of the winter which follows. It thus 
appears that such creatures are no more reli- 
able as weather prophets than the human 
charlatans who claim to foresee storms 
months in advance, and another widespread 
and deep-rooted notion is proven to be 
groundless. 


Weather Prediction Frauds.— 
The Chief Signal Officer of the United States, 
in view of the wide publicity given to the 
wild Wiggins letter, has written to the V. Y. 
Tribune exposing the absurdity of the preten- 
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sions of the weather prophets” in general, 
and of Wiggins in particular, He shows that 
no storm-track has ever been observed which 
moved in the path indicated in the Wig- 
gins letter, and that such a path would be im- 
possible for a storm to follow; while the 
threatened submersion of low lands by 
“planetary force," and the terrible destruc- 
tion by the air currents east of the Rocky 
Mountains, are shown to be equally prepos- 
terous. He says: 

It is absolutely impossible to predict a 
storm for more than a few days in advance. 
The information can not be too widely dis- 
tributed, that no one can foretell even the 
general character of a coming season, much 
less the occurrence of a particular storm in 
that season. It is possible that the advance 
of our knowledge may at some time enable 
us to predict the weather for many days in 
advance, but this is not possible at the pres- 
ent time. Meteorology is yet in its infancy, 
and no one is yet able to anticipate the occur- 
rence of a meteorological phenomenon for 
more than a few days—a week at the most. 
If any one will take the trouble to verify the 
weather predictions which in these days are 
so frequently made by the actual weather ex- 
perienced, he will find that about half of them 
are fulfilled and half fail. Whena given pre. 
diction is fulfilled it is often made a matter of 
marked comment, while the unfulfillment of 
a similar prediction at another time is passed 
over in silence, The impression, therefore, 
prevails that reliance can be placed upon the 
forecastings of weather prophets, but this im- 
pression will be removed by any one who will 
give attention to the subject. A series of 
simple guesses, based upon no reasoning 
whatever, will come true in the long run as 
many times as they will fail. Until, then, 
weather predictions are fulfilled more times 
than they fail, they must be regarded as 
equivalent to guesses and as having no value 
whatever. All predictions of the weather to 
be expected a month or more in advance, 
whether based upon the position of the plan- 
ets, or of the moon, or upon the number of 
sun-spots, or upon any supposed law of peri- 
odicity of natural phenomena, or upon any 
hypothesis whatever which to-day has its 
advocates, are as unreliable as predictions of 
the time when the end of the world will 
come." 


Do Yon Give Your Hens Water! 
—“‘ Duz your hen lay any egg dis cold wed- 
der? said a respected neighbor to me. They 
do; and our spring pullets commenced laying 
the middle of September, and they have laid 
eggs every day through November and De- 
cember. He replied: “I vish you tell me 
how I make my hen lay in de cold wedder. 
I haf got sixty hen, and dey don't got a one 
egg a day all vinter.” Do you give your 
hens water this cold weather? Vauter, you 
say, is it, for hen?" Yes; do you let them 
have all the water they want to drink? TO 
trink, is it? Hen trink vauter? Ha, ha, ha! 
I tought you so much sanctumonious man you 
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never choke enny.” I’m not joking, my good 
neighbor. I was simply inquiring after the 
management of your hens, that I might tell 
you how to make'em lay. ''To you gif your 
poolet vauter to make egg?" 1 do, every 
morning ; and during freezing weather I see 
that they have all the water they will drink, 
whenever they want water. Ha, ha, ha!” 
shouted my friend, and said,“ I know dey put 
vauter in de milk; but I neffer before heard 
dey put vater inde egg." I replied: Cana 
brewer make lager without water? ''Oh, no ; 
but lager is not egg." Can your wife make 
good bread, cake, or coffee without water? 
Can you make corn, potatoes, or anything 
else grow without water? My cracious, I 
never thot pefore vauter vas goot to make 
hen lay egg. I vill gif my hen two parl [bar- 
rels] of vauter to-morrow, and see ef dey got 
vone egg for sixty hen." You will probably 
find that two barrels of water placed where 
sixty hens can have access to it for only one 
day, will not make even half an egg, I re- 
marked. My hen eat snow ven dey vants 
vauter." When there is no snow, what do they 
drink? Every morning, I said, as soon as 
my hens can see to leave the perches, they 
want to drink; and, with more regularity 
than I take my own breakfast, a dish of clean 
water is placed where they can drink. If the 
weather is freezing cold, I take a tea-kettle 
full of hot water to the hennery, and fill their 
dish with water, always exercising care to 
temper it with ice or snow, so that the water 
will not scald their mouths. Warm water, 
during a cold day, will not freeze in several 
hours. Every morning our hens drink and 
drink, and go and take drink after drink ; and 
just before they go to roost (even in freezing 
weather) they will all drink several times be- 
fore they are satisfied. If water was not 
really needed to promote digestion, they 
would not drink. Fowls will become exceed- 
ingly thirsty, when they do not have access to 
water, before they will eat snow. Then, 
when they have no water, nor even snow, 
laying hens suffer with slow digestion, or with 
indigestion, simply for want of water. A 
laying hen is simply a miniature and living 
laboratory for making eggs. A large pro- 
portion of every egg consistsof water. Now, 
then, when a hen receives dry corn and other 
dry feed, how can she be expected to make 
eggs without water, any more than a cow can 
yield a full pail of rich milk when she is fed 
on nothing but dry meal, hay, and corn- 
stalks? Yet, after all this twaddle about 
water, and the important part it plays in nu- 
merous instances, water alone will not make 
eggs, nor beer, nor bread. Respected reader, 
if you are not accustomed to lead or ride 
our rooster to water," place a dishful of the 
uscious beverage where they can have free 
access to it in the morning, and then notice 
how many will drink as if they were thirsty. 
Fowls will live and thrive without water. So 
will sheep and neat cattle. Yet, domestic 
animals of all sorts will thrive far more satis- 
factorily when they have free access to water. 
Orange, N. J. SERENO EDWARDS TODD. 
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Tracing Coutagion.—A number of 
cases in the same herd, owned by a farmer at 
Salem, N. J., having died very suddenly, the 
veterinary surgeon submitted a specimen of 
the blood from the last victim to Professor 
Leidy for microscopica! examination. The 
animal was apparently well on one evening, 
and was milked as usual; it died the next 
morning. The cause was not clear, but was 
suspected to be the result of anthrax, or 
splenic fever. A post-mortem examination 
was made the following day, and the abdom- 
inal viscera were found much congested, 
especially the spleen, which was gorged 
with blood. The specimen of blood from the 
spleen was examined and found to be teem- 
ing with bacteria of the form known as Bacil- 
lus anthrax, which is now viewed by most 
competent authorities as the cause of anthrax. 
The bacilli were actually more numerous than 
the blood corpuscles, which appeared un- 
changed. 

This case shows that milk is forwarded to 
market drawn from cows which are within a 
few hours of their death from splenic fever. 
Such milk can hardly be wholesome, and 
doubtless contains the bacilli capable of giv- 
ing contagion. 

Let us hope that the fat from the carcasses 
of such animals is not sent to the nearest 
oleomargarine manufactory, as this substance 
is rendered only at a temperature under 120^, 
by the patend which is now supreme. We 
need not state that the thermal death-point of 
bacilll is far above such a temperature, and 
we leave our readers to draw their own con- 
clusions respecting the results when such un- 
cooked animal produce is used as an article 
of diet. Medical Record. 


Experiments with Fertilizers.— 
According to a correspondent of the Mew 
England Farmer, Mr. Alden Jameson gave 
quite a detailed account of the Gilbert and 
Lawes Experiment Station at Rothamsted, 
England, and the result of its operations. 
He thinks that every farmer is or should be- 
come the head of an experiment station lo- 
cated on his own farm. He gave as the re- 
sult of his experiment in chemical fertilizers 
some very useful hints, but previously he 
had said a good word for the Connecticut 
State Experiment Station under the charge of 
Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, of Yale College, 
which seems to be doing something in the 
interest of practical farmers. Mr. Jameson, 
on his private Experiment Statior, had al- 
ready arrived at much the same conclusion 
that Professor Johnson has since, in relation 
to chemical fertilizers, and that is that the 
manufacture of specific fertilizers for each 
crop is somewhat doubtful in practice. Of 
the value of chemical or commercial fertil- 
izers there is no doubt, but Mr. Jameson has 
come to the conclusion that but two varieties 
really avail with him—one that is applicable 
wholly to root crops, as potatoes, beets, etc., 
and the other to all crops except roots. For 
root crops he gave the following formula for 
one acre: 
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Sulphate of potash, 35 per cent 350 Ibs 
Dissolved bone. eee ee 150 
Sulphate ammonia, 25 per cent 250% 
Sulphate of soda.. .. 7. 20... ccc cece cee eee so "* 
Gypsum (land plaster) ............... se. 200 
Itali. scooter iade 1,000 lbs 


And for all other crops the following: 


Muriate of potash, 6o per cent............. 100 lbs 
Dissolved bone eO 150 
Sulphate ammonia, a5 per cent. 130 
Sulphate of sodaa so" 
Gypsum (land plaster) ............. 150 
In all for an acre.. .................. 600 lbs. 


As a cheap and effective top- dressing to 
grass land he gave the following, though the 
last formula is adapted to that, but more ex- 
pensive than this: 


Nitrate of soda . 50 lbs 
ypsum... ...... ure esse erit EE E 200 
Dissolved bonn... cee cees 150 
In all for an acre eee 500 lbs 

B. 


Fence Posts that will Last.—A 
writer in an exchange says: ''I discovered 
many years ago that wood could be made to 
last longer than iron in the ground, but 
thought the process so simple that it was not 
well to make a stir about it. I would as soon 
have poplar, basswood, or ash as any other 
kind of timber for fence posts. I have taken 
out basswood posts after having been set 
seven years that were as sound when taken 
out as when first put in the ground. Time 
and weather seemed to have no effect on 
them. The posts can be prepared for less 
than two cents apiece. This is the recipe: 
Take boiled linseed oil and stir in pulverized 
coal to the consistency of paint. Put a coat 
of this over the timber, and there is not a 
man that will live to see it rot.” 


“ Doctoring Farm Animals.—It 
is a poor practice to be continually dosing 
animals, When we see a farmer frequently 
visiting the drug-store for medicine for his 
Stock, the impression is that there is some- 
thing radically wrong in his management. 
He is the ‘‘sick one," and needs the aid of a 
good physician—some one to show him that 
sickness rarely happens on a well-ordered 
farm ; that clean, warm stables and plenty of 
good feed, pure water in abundance, etc., are 
far better than their opposites, with all the 
physic that the largest drug-store can supply. 
Nothing is more clearly proved than the im- 
portance of care and keeping of the right sort 
for the health of the farm animals, and their 
profitable growth and increase. Sickness will 
sometimes come with the very best manage- 
ment ; and when it does, it is betterto employ 
skilled hands to cure than to ‘‘doctor” and 
“physic” and perhaps kill the valuable ani- 
mal yourself, that under proper treatment 
might have been saved at a trifliag expense. 
—Agriculturist. 
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MODERN ASTHETICS. 

1 * are many people among us 
7 who claim to belong to a select class 
or stratum of society by reason of a cer- 
tain peculiarity of mind. This peculiarity 
exhibits itself in several ways, but all are 
allied to what is termed “art.” Some of 
these people, for instance, devote much 
of their time to the study of painting, and 
are given to what is called “ decorating" 
clay, glass, silk, cotton, etc.; others 
spend much time and a large proportion 
of their money in gathering collections of 
curious articles in glass, china, bronze, 
pottery, tapestry, etc.; others indicate a 
devout admiration for music and poetry 
of the dramatic order, and are eager to 
hear every new opera of foreign birth and 
to read every new composition of the 
Rossetti school. These people claim a 
higher grade of intellection than the 
average of the fairly educated, on the 
score of being more sensitive to the ex- 
pression of beauty in nature and art. 
They are “esthetic.” What does the 
term itself mean? Asa Greek derivative 
simply this: capable of perception, or 
apprehensive through the senses. But 
the scholar has applied it to a technical 
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use, and made it to signify that philoso- 
phy or science which treats of the beauti- 
ful, or the principles of ée//es-/ettres ; and 
the child of fashion, borrowing from the 
scholar, has found it a convenient term 


| fora capricious and vacillating humor. 


We will not say that this application of 
the term is altogether improper, for such 
is not the case. The fashion for painting, 
decoration, drzc-d-brac, music, poetry, is 
an outgrowth or manifestation of the fac- 
ulties of Ideality and Sublimity which are 
inherent in the human mind ; but it is not 
a regular or symmetrical manifestation 
because of the imperfect, uncultured state 
of the faculties. Certainly no argument 
is required to show that one's discern- 
ment of the beautiful is a matter of cult- 
ure, for every faculty of the mind must be 
trained ere its judgment can be regarded 
as comprehensive and equitable. A man 
may be well educated intellectually, and 
have fairly developed Ideality and Sub- 
limity, yet, when brought face to face 
with a fine picture, exhibit much crudity 
of judgment because of his lack of expe- 
rience in art. He will show much nat- 
ural fondness for beautiful things, and 
perhaps discourse well about the features 
of nature with which he has been familiar 
from childhood; but, lacking in expe- 
rience and knowledge about works of art, 
he is an untrustworthy critic. So, also, 
is it with regard to music; it matters not 
how bright a man is as a lawyer or phy- 
sician, how quick his organs of hearing 
are, his opinion of a musical performance 
will be narrow and juvenile to the expe- 
rienced musician. 

To be “fond” of anything—as people 
generally express their sense of pleasure 
when a faculty is gratified—does not im- 
ply capability of discriminating quality 
and value in the object of the“ fondness.” 
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Such capability is the result of observa- 
tion, study, and training, and is acquired 
in most cases by slow degrees. We are 
too much inclined to mistake our likings 
or quickness of esthetic sensibility for 
this capability ; but when we test ourselves 
in comparison with a cultivated mind, we 
are awakened toa disconcerting conscious- 
ness of our ignorance, and discover that 
while nature has endowed us with a deli- 
cate susceptibility to what is beautiful 
and elevating, there remains for us the 
practical work of developing and instruct- 
ing the faculty so that its delicate appre- 
hensions shall give us solid, because in- 
telligent, pleasure. 

True zsthetic culture has a mellowing, 
harmonizing effect upon the character. 
It refines and sweetens the expression of 
the intellect, the moral and religious sen- 
timents, and the social affections. They 
who affect æstheticism, and are, never- 
theless, rude in manner, coarse in speech, 
or empty and superficial in thought, are 
manifestly ignorant of its meaning. They 
who adore the “ideal” and sneer at the 
every-day affairs of life, or complain that 
their aspiring souls are robbed of their 
birthright by being forced to take part in 
the service and care of home, to associate 
with the commonplace and “ vulgar,” are 
greatly lacking in knowledge of the first 
principles of zesthetics. Society is over- 
weighted with the light and flimsy things, 
who, to change somewhat a humorous 
fling, would pursue 

Pastimes merely ornamental, 
And with a princely retinue 

Bask in savors sentimental, 
For idle change turn in the dance, 
Or paint on china, read romance, 


And when sensation's lost its power, 
In listless state lament the hour, 


, Verily, his mind is in a state of un- 
balance when one can not take any in- 
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terest in common things— when his 
mind can not respond to the impulse of 
duty, and find welcome food for reflection 
in the routine which fortune has imposed. 
The sense of the beautiful has been given 
us for the very purpose that its influence 
shall refine and sweeten common things, 
and render our daily tasks, duties, and 
even struggles with adversity, instrumen- 
talities of real soul growth. We have 
met in the walks of poverty and sorrow 
more than one who exemplified our idea 
of æsthetic culture, and whose beautiful 
resignation, coupled with patient labor, 
filled us with more delight than even the 
contemplation of a glorious sunset. Such 
a one could receive a dainty flower, and 
eloquently speak of the light and beauty 
it brought into his poor room, yet mix 
with his admiration no sigh of regret be- 
cause there was no beautiful vase at hand 
in which he might fittingly set the flower. 
His frank admiration honored the-flower, 
and it was fittingly enshrined when under 
the care of one who appreciated it. 


NOT ALTOGETHER THE DIME NOVEL. 


O one doubts the harmful influence 

of that class of cheap literature 
which goes by the name of “dime nov- 
els”; but is attention enough given by 
the moral guardians of our girls and boys 
to the kind of reading furnished by the 
tens of thousands of weeklies and month- 
lies which are scattered broadcast over 
the land, and are found on the tables of 
homes deemed among the highest in 
culture and refinement? Stories, stories, 
stories, light, aimless, sensational, occupy 
their pages; stories of wonderful juvenile 
exploits and adventure, on land and sea, 
among Indians and wild animals, are 
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found between the covers of monthlies 
and weeklies issued by reputable pub- 
lishers. Writers of some note are em- 
ployed to supply tales for these, and their 
fascinating productions turn the heads of 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of the boys 
and girls who read them. We knowa 
boy whose reading has been confined to 
what are dcemed the best juvenile week- 
ly and monthly published, and who often 
sighs to be out upon the prairie or in 
the trackless forest, like Dick, or Will, 
or Joe, with fishing-rod, and gun and 
dog—and complains with much bitter- 
ness of the necessity of staying home—a 
home half rural in its character — and 
studying “all the time." We know girls 
whose little heads are full of unrest and 
dissatisfaction because they can not be 
dressed like Sallie, Margie, and Lita, in 
the "lovely stories," and go to parties, 
and travel in Europe, and have “such 
good times." - 

There are thousands of books in pri- 
vate and public libraries, which exert a 
harmful influence upon our young peo- 
ple; they present false views of life, or 
impart an unhealthful coloring to real- 
ities, and so imbue the immature intel- 
lects and weak sentiments of youth with 
extravagant notions. Many of the vol- 
umes in our Sunday -school libraries 
should be thrown into the fire. Nota 
great while ago we noticed a child of 
eleven reading Peg Woffington,” on 
the cover of which was pasted the library 
card of a certain Suuday-school. We 
had supposed that the books of that 
Sunday-school were under a strict cen- 
sorship, but an evident laxity had crept 
into its methods, and suffered a book 
which should not be in such a library at 
all, to come into the hands of a mere 
child. 
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We do not ask for severity of phrase and 
Puritanic morality as cardinal elements 
in our juvenile literature—although we 
think that a little of Puritan strictness 
would be helpful in suppressing the prev- 
alent tendency to reckless freedom in all 
branches of literature, in the illustration 
of moral subjects—but we do ask for an 
appreciation of the absolute needs of the 
young mind; that it may be trained sym- 
metrically, nourished with good food, 
made broad and strong through a per- 
ception of the true and earnest in human 
life, and thus fitted for a useful, active 
future. 


A WOMAN DOCTOR. 


E were told one day that Miss B. 

was ill, and unable to leave her 
room, and desired to see us. Miss B. is 
a lady on the border of middle life, with 
very few if any family relations in our 
city, and quite dependent upon her own 
exertions for maintenance. She was 
then living alone in a building not far 
from our office, where the apartment she 
occupied served for office, parlor, and 
dormitory. We knew that she was en- 
gaged in a rather hard struggle for exist- 
ence, and feared that worry and work 
had at length broken her down. We 
called at her room and found that she 
was ill, indeed, with rheumatic fever, and 
so weak that she could scarcely sit up. 
She was alone, and upon our saying that 
she needed attendance, especially a 
nurse, she replied in a cheerful tone that 
the janitress of the building looked in 
occasionally, and was very kind. 

“But you need more than the oc- 
casional looking in of a janitress,” we 
urged. “At night, especially, you should 
have care, and some one should be here 
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to prepare such food as your case de- 
mands." 

While we were talking a light step was 
heard in the hall, and soon the door 
opened, and Dr. S., a lady also of our ac- 
quaintance, entered. After an exchange 
of greeting we remarked: I am glad to 
know that Miss B.receives your atten- 
tion, doctor. She certainly needs it, and 
may for several days to come; but I am 
concerned about the way she lies here in 
solitude, and what she has to eat; for 
while she may not require much in quan- 
tity, she needs that which will nourish." 
Dr. S. smiled, and returned : “ We'll take 
care of her.” At the same time she 
threw aside the folds of her carriage-cir- 
cular, and produced a large dish or bowl 
of something steaming hot, covered with 
acloth. Setting the dish upon a table, 
she removed the cloth, and disclosed to 
view a custard, delicately browned and 
tempting. “I had this made while tak- 
ing dinner, and think a little of it now 
and then will do you good, Miss B." We 
glanced from the doctor to the patient, 
“Ah, 
' we 


whose face beamed with pleasure. 
my comments were unnecessary, 
broke out, “and I have now little appre- 
hension that the patient will be neglect- 
ed; I most heartily approve the plan of 
treatment of which this is a specimen 
prescription." 

A week or so ago we attended the 
graduating exercises of the Women's 
Medical College of New York, and werc 
deeply interested by the essays and re- 
marks made by several of the lady pro- 
fessors, and by the class valedictorian ; 
they expressed the sentiment of practical 
utility which every physician should il- 
lustrate in his or her calling, not only to 
prescribe what should be done, but to 
minister according to their ability to the 
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wants of the sick and suffering. Wel- 
come every woman physician who comes 
from her three years' course of medical 
study, deeply intent upon doing a good 
work! Thrice welcome every woman 
who, like Dr. S., unites the medical ad- 
viser and nurse in her code of profes- 
sional duty. 


CHARACTER-READING A GIFT 
AND AN ART.. 


UNDREDS desire to learn to read 
human character at sight. The 
most successful men in business or in 
public life, and the most influential wom- 
en who shine in and mould society, are 
those who have natural ability to read the 
dispositions and comprehend the talents 
ofstrangers. They know people at once, 
and can influence them as the skillful 
musician can read his musical score and 
make the instrument eloquent in render- 
ing its magic strains. 

But all are not endowed with this gift 
of character-reading, and therefore need 
to study character as a science through 
phrenology and physiology. In fact the 
phrenologist learns to read the bare skull 
which, like * Poor Yorick's," has finished 
its work; or, on the other hand, the traits 
in the child which in years to come are 
to bless or to blight the world. 

Phrenology will double the power of 
the observer of mankind, although he 
may be regarded already as a genius in 
the knowledge of men; while all others 
who do not claim or possess special 


gifts in this direction, will find human 


nature revealed to them with wonderfui 
distinctness, and will seem to be in a new 
world. 

THE LAWYER, who has to deal with 
men when their selfish elements are 
stimulated by litigation, or with witnesses 
whose judgments and morals are warped 
by friendship and prejudice; or with 
jurymen who are unwisely biased, nceds 
all that phrenology would teach him to 
measure and manage those with whom 
his profession brings him in contact. 
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THE MINISTER will find indispensable 
the aid which the doctrine of tempera- 
ment and mental development will afford 
him in calling into action the better sen- 
timents, and allaying the base monitions 
of depravity ind passion; and he will 
seem to know how each person can best 
be approached with the truth, in order to 
obtain the best results. 

THE TEACHER will find himself the 
master of a new revelation in reference 
to the talents and traits of his pupils, and 
how to awaken the best impulses, and 
modify and govern the worst traits, in 
those under his charge. 

THE MERCHANT and business man de- 
sires to please and to influence success- 
fully those with whom he must come in- 
to negotiation, and the difference between 
him who can read and understand custom- 
ers, and him who lacks facility in knowing 
and managing men, is as wide as that 
between success and failure. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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THE MOTHER in whose care the young 
life is placed, and which needs to be 
trained and moulded in spirit and dis- 
position, as well as in mind and talent, 
needs quite as much as any the aid which 
phrenological instruction would impart 
to fill the most important if not the most 
conspicuous position in life, 

For the aid of all such, quite as much 
as to train and instruct persons for pro- 
fessional practice in the field of Phrenol- 
ogy, the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY was established by legislative 
enactment in 1866, and in which every 
year, beginning the first Tuesday in Oc- 
tober, classes of students are taught in 
everything that pertains to Mental Sci- 
ence as related to development of brain 
and body. No merchant, lawyer, minis- 
ter, or teacher can afford to remain with- 
out the instruction which the Institute of 
Phrenology imparts. Circulars sent on 
application giving full information. 


Go $e Üorresponbents. 


Questions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST" ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must de pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration, 

Ir AN Inquiry FAIL TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
feat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
elude that an answer is withheld, pi good reasons, 
by the editor. : 

To Our CowTRIBUTORS.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our coniribulors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
in d for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. Jt is often 
necessary focut the page into“ takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 


upon. 

a. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quotations, 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has fo read it across his case a distance of 
nearly twa feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or fent the sheets 
together. Sherts about “Commercial mole" size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. Peopledon't like to read long stories, A 
twocolumn article ts read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always wrile your full name and address plain- | 
ly at the end of your letter, Lf you use a Pseudonym | 
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or initials, write your full name and address below 
77. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, Persons whe 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
ir better, a prepaid envelope, with their fuil address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the editor if 
85 ir. done, Anonymous letters will not be con- 
sidered, 


BOOK AND INSURANCE AGENT.—Ques- 
tion: What would be the comparative success of 
a person as an agent who had Benevolence very 
large, Vencration and Consclentiousness very 
large, and Mirthfulness, Friendship, and Agree- 
ableness only modcrate ? P. H, F. 

Answer: If with this organization there he as- 
sociated a strong perceptive intellect with a good 
degree of Combativeness and Destruetiveness, 
also Firmness und the Motive temperament, the 
individual might become nn admirable agent, 
It would need time for breaking in, and it would 
be better that the wares he dealt in were of a 
staple, necessary, definite character; articles 
which be could talk about earnestly; for which 
he would have some respect on the score of 
their high utility to society. One of the impor- 
tant elementa to successful agentahip is Agree- 
ableness together with large Firmness and gen- 
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erally well-poiscd individuality. He ought also 
to baye Human Natnre well indicated, that he 
ean judge quickly of character and adapt himeelf 
to the people he comes in contact with and to 
whom he would show his samples. A man with 
the combination specially defined ought to deal 
in books of a moral or religions sort. As an in- 
surance agent, he should bave to do chiefly with 
men in the ministry, we will say, or those con- 
nected with charitable and religious work. Se- 
cretiveness is an organ of no little value to the 
negotiator or solicitor, for the reason that it con- 
tributes tact and policy. Men are often required 
to deal with thoae who have this organ largely de- 
veloped in their mentality, and to meet its shrewd 
Influence the solicitor should possess it in a good 
degree also. 


INTUITION AND SMALL SPIRITUALITY. 
— Question: How can a person having Spirit- 
uality moderate, therefore having little fulth, 
and insisting on proof, yet have Intuition de- 
scribed aa large? 

Answer: The organs are distinct, and one may 
be large and the other small. Intuition has to 
do with one's impression of persons and things. 
A persou may be very quick in discerning truth 
or reality, and so form impressions amounting 
to convictions, and yet have small Spirituality, 
and be therefore inclined to require a positive 
demonstration of things which strike him un- 
favorably, through intuition, before he will be 
won over, We often find pcople who have very 
strong convictions and yet possess very moderate 
faith ; are exceeding cautious about taking mat- 
ters on trust, especially those which may render 
them somewhat responsible by their acceptance. 


LIME-KILN.—One of our correspond- 
ents wishes to know how to build a lime-kilu so 
tbat the draft shall be perfect; he wants espe- 
cially to know how large the flue shouid be in 
Telation to the sizo of the eyes. The correspond- 
ent Is Mr. G. B. McCoy, of Girard, Crawford Co., 
Kansas. 


POSE AND SELF-ESTEEM.—P. F. F.— 

A man having large Self-esteem walks uprightly, 
with his shoulders thrown well back, the head 
erect and the chin well forward, and is rather stiff 
in his gait. With Approbativeness large he walks 
with a somewhat oscillating motion of the head ; 
may at times straighten up; throw his head and 
. shoulders back for the sake of improving his 
appearance, and so winning the admiration of 
obaervers; but usually the chin and nose are 
elevated above the horizontal; while a man with 
Self-esteem walks with the head set squarcly and 
with a drm tread. A man with strong Combat- 
iveness walks in a straightforward fashion, plant- 
ing his fect with a sort of hammering motion; 
the head is drawn somewhat down, as it were 
into the neck, or at least that Is the appearance, 
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suggesting theidea of an assault. With Firmness 


Combativeness, and Self-esteem all large, tho at- 
titude is rigid, and the person walks stiffly up- 
right; the muscles of the neck appear to have 
sel in a state of contraction, and the whole air 
is one of confidence and positive self-reliance. 


DOUBLE CHIN, CURLING LIPS, ETC.— 
A. U.—A double chin is more indicative of tem- 
perament than of special mental organism. One 
with a strong tendency to fatness will show the 
duplicature, while those with the Lymphatic 
temperment generally possess it. To be sure, 
where the feature is excessive, it is indicative of 
a slothful nature, with fondness for eating and 
drinking, casc, and comfort. Associated with 
curling lips and thick, puffy mouth, the charac- 
ter is strongly vain, passionate, and sensual. 


THE MASTOID PROCESS.—Question : I 
shouid like to know if the mastoid process 
indicates character, especially when it is very 
large ? : H. O. R. 

Answer: The mastoid process, as you prob- 
ably kuow, serves the purpose of nature for the 
insertion of the stermo-cleido muscles which sup- 
port the head laterally. Its large development 
indicates, or is associated with a strong osseous 
frame, which again is indicative of the Motive 
temperament, Taken in connection with the 
physical expression, the mastoid serves as a 
help to the phrenologist in estimating the tem- 
perament. 


BoNE-MATTER IN Foop.—L. K.—The 
cereals, among which are wheat, oats, barley, 
and corn, are rich in bone-making substances ; 
60 also are beans and pess, the latter standing at 
the head, perhaps, of phosphatic and lime foods; 
next are wheat, oats, barley and so on. See late 
Numbers of the Phrenological department of 
Scrence Or HEALTH for analytical lists. 


Foop IN HYPERTROPHY OF THE HEART. 
A. M. D.—In cases of enlargement of the heart, 
the food should be as free as possible from er- 
citing substances; whatever conduces to hest 
the blood should be avoided. We do not object 
to the use of a little Jean flesh food, but we ad- 
viso mutton, poultry, and fish as preferable to 
beef. It is quite unnecessary, however, for one 
to eat flesh, but those who dispense with it 
should select farinaceous food containing a lange 
proportion of nitrogenous matter. 


What Ehen Say, 


Communications ave invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred, 


LEARNING CHINESE AT EIGHTY.—One 
of our old friends, faithful aud true, Mr. J. S. F. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 
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G. Mittag, of Lancasterville, S. C., has recently 
given some attention to the study of the Chinese 
language. He says, “I am trying to learn if a 
man in his eightieth year can attain to a respect- 
able knowledge of it." He sends us a card on 
which is written a sentiment in Chinese charac- 
ters handsomely executed. Some day when we 
have an abundance of leisure, we shall endeavor 
to decipher it, provided we have, like Mr. Mittag, 
made some progress in Chinese. We believe 
that Cato when well advanced in life took to 
studying Greek ; so we don’t see why Mr. Mittag 
can not indulge his fancy for Chinese; who 
knows but in the other life he may have occasion 
to talk it among genuine Celestials.’’ 


WHY SO BLIND ?—Editor PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL: Mr. B. F. Underwood, one of the 
editors of the Indez, has just been West on a 
lecture tour. Oue thought stated by him at a 
public meeting in Chicago was, that ‘‘ Morality 
is the result of expericnce ; that there is no iunato 
conscience in man only as created by his en- 
vironments.” 

If there is any truth in Phrenology, and I hold 
that it is all truth, then this statement from a 
thinker such as Mr. U. ls a very serious error, 
and it seems passing strange to me that despite 
all the teachings of Gall, Spurzhelm, George 
Combe, and others, there are men of mind who 
will still continue to lead the masses astray. 
1f they would but open their cyes to the world 
around then, it is so full of facts contradicting 
their statements, they certainly would be ad- 
monished of their error. I am put In mind of a 
thought sent to the writer in a letter from Geo. 
Combe in 1856, in which he said: The world is 
dreaming over the truths of Phrenology as they 
did over the rotation of the globe and the circu- 
lation of the blood, and some generations must die 
ere one arises which shall not only talk and study 
about it, but which shall practice it in thought, 
word, and action.” 

I am forced to ask, What, in some men's 
opinion, constitutes Mind ? Is it made up of en- 
vironmenta, or is it an entity in aud of itself ? 

If man has no innate sense of justice, as Mr. 
Underwood contends, then we ask, What is it 
that constitutes an action right or wrong? The 
answer probably would be that a savage who 
stole a horsc belonging to another brave and had 
his skull split open for so doing by the wronged 
one, had a sense of right taught him and his 
fellow Indians, so that they let horses belonging 
to others alone in the future. 

The question arises : What put the {dea in the 
wronged brave's mind tbat the thlef of his horse 
deserved to be punished? You may ruu the 
thought away back for thousands pf years to 
the first man who had any article belonging to 
him stolen, and that tirat man did not require to 
be taught by his environments that an act of in- 
justice bad been done hlm by the theft. 
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If man has not got a conscience, then he has 
no moral faculties, and is only an intellectual 
brute. The eve is not sight—it is only the organ 
of sight, and as no man can sec withont an eye, 
so no man eau see an action to be right or 
wrong unless ho has organs in the brain by 
which the moral quality of an act ean be per- 
celved. 

Environments surround animals as well as 
mcu; why, then, don't they become moral be- 
ings like men? Phrenology says, because the 
proper brain cells have not been given to them. 

Phrenology ! how plain, how simple, and how 
truc! We ure truly sorry that powerful intel- 
lectual men do not hail it as a great beacon- 
light, to light them on a road which without it 
they must continue to wander in darkness and, 
in our humble opinion, act the part of the blind 
leading the blind. WM. B. FYFR. 

Pontiac, Iil. 


How HE LEARNED OF PHRENOLOGY.— 
Some time in 1877 I noticed in the Primitive 
Christian, of Huntingdon, Pa., a short notico of 
(yonr) Daniclls’ ** How to Sing," and being in- 
terested in music, I concluded to procure a copy. 
I cent to you for a copy of the above, and you 
kindly sent me with it an Annual of Phrenology 
for 1876 and your catalogues. From them I re- 
ceived my firat knowledge that there was such a 
seience as Phrenology. 

I remembered having seen in my father's scere- 
tary, an old puper containing the biographies 
and phrenological characteristics of the Presi- 
dents, also a phrenological map, which I soon 
hunted up and eagerly read, resulving to know 
more of the then, to me, new science. The 
next step was to ac od for a copy of Wells’ ** How 
to Read Character” and some odd Numbers of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL that you offered 
yery cheap. After reading them carefully, I re- 
solved to subscribe to the JOURNAL, which I did, 
and have been a subscriber ever since, and shali 
remain one so long as it remains as readable as 
it now is. I next purchased at one time, some. 
$20 worth of your books, and have since sent 
you orders amounting with this one to con- 
siderably more than $100. Of courae others 
have done far more perhaps than I, but yc3 
must know that I am a country boy and school 
teacher. It ia hardly necessary for me to add, 
that I have been inealeulably benefited by l'hre- 
nology. It naturally led me to the study of 
physiology, cte., which taught me how to live 
80 as to be of the most use to myself and to my 
fellow-man. Your examiner gave me In 1871 a 
delineation of my character from photographs 
which has been of great benefit tome. He says 
therein that I would make a good phreno!ogist, 
and indeed I am greatly pleased with the idea. 
I have been studying and saving money witb 
that end in view for some time. G. B. H. 

Bridgewater, Va. 
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PERSONAL. 


MR. J. Osaoon, one of the later students of the 
Phrenological Institute, ia perseveringly at work 
in Ohio, and has thus far met with encourage- 
ment. 


Kino HUMBERT, it is sald, is falling into a con- 
firmed melancholy, and speaks very little to any- 
body. What's the matter? Is it a broken-down 
constitution, so much the case with young gen- 
tlemen of royalty ? 


Bronson ALCOTT is 80 far recovered that it is 
expected he will be able to dischargo his duties 
as Dean of the Concord School of Philosophy at 
tbe approaching summer session, and also to de- 
liver the course of lectures assigued to him in its 
programme. 


CLARA FisHER (Mrs. Maeder) has been sixty- 
five years on the stage, and is seventy-two years 
old—a vigorous and spirited lady. The time was 
when the name of Clara Fisher was even more 
famous in America than that of Patti. This rep- 
utation she has outlived—it being evanescent 
like everything else—evanescence of that kind 
which depends upon the approbation of the multi- 
tude. 


— e 


WISDOM. 


"Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


FALsE modesty ts the last refinement of vanity. 
It is a lic, —Bruyere. 


Wuew there is much pretension much has been 
borrowed ; nature never pretends.—Lavater. 


Tue most beautiful ear-rings are those which 
can not be scen, not even with a microscope. 


THE truly illustrious are they who do not 
court the praise of the world, but perform the 
actions which deserve it. 


THERE iz a great deal ov poverty in the world, 
and we find it az ofteu among those who hav too 
much welth as among those who hav too little. 


POWER, in its quality and degree, is the meas- 
ure of manhood; scholarship, save by accident, 
is never the measure of a mun’s power. 


Wuat is a good life worth 1f it be not crowned 
by a good death? Yet a good life is the nearest 
approach in our power to a good death. There 
have been comparatively few good deaths which 
bave not come at tlie end of good lives.—Faber. 


Tus carnest men are so few iu the world that 
their very varnestness becomes at once the badge 
of their nobility : and as men in a crowd instinct- 
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ively make room for one who scems eager to 
force himself through it, so the way is .made 
open to one who rushes zealously toward some 
object lying beyond the crowd. 


MIRTH. 


„A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Ir the doctor orders bark, has not the patient 
a right to growl? 


SIDNEY Surru said to his Vestry, in reference 
to a block pavement proposed to bo built around 
St. Paul's: All you have to do, gentlemen, is 
to put your heads together and the thing is 
done.” 

Bor: Please can yer let mother ave a couple 
a’ dips and a bundle of wood?” Shop-keeper: 
“T don't know. Is your father got anything to 
do?" Boy: No; but mother’s got plenty to 
do—to keep father sober.” 

"I DON'T ask for any man’s advice!” ssid 
the mau with big self-esteem. ‘I can do my 
own thinking." Tes, “ returned his neighbor, 
*I think you might, and not be greatly over- 
worked, either." 


"I po wish you would come homo earlier," 
said a woman to her husband. “I am afraid to 
stay alone. I always imagine that there's some- 
body in the house, but when you come I know 
there ain't.“ 


Two Irishmen were traveling when they 
stopped to examine a guide-post. '' Twelve 
miles to Portsmouth," said one. Just six 
miles apiece,” said the other. They trudged op 
apparently satisficd at the distance. 


Tae addresses of a certain young man having 
been declined by a young lady, ho paid court to 
her sister. How much you resemble your 
sister,” said he on the evening of the first call. 
“ You have got the same hair, and the same fore- 
head, and the same eyes And the same 
noes,’’ she added quickly. 


Trey were at the theatre and he had beeu out 
between the acts. “Jobn, said Mrs. Smith, 
“ what smell is that?“ 

ti Cloves.” 

But what other smell?“ 

„Allspice.“ 

“ But ien’t there another?“ 

“ Yes—Apples."! 

“ Just one more.“ 

“ Cider—my dear." 

„ Well, John," she said, if you'd only go and 
drink a little brandy now, you would make 4 
mince-ple." And this is what some people go 
to the theatre for! 


LIBRARY. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 


Naw Books as Publishers see fit to send us. [rn these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
fnvite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. We can usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


CONGRESSMAN STANLEY'S FATE. By 
Harriet A. Harp. 16mo, kloti, pp. 403. Price, 
$1.25. New York: National Temperance So- 
ciety, J. N. Stearur, Agent. 

A new story, which illustrates a too common 
feature of American public life, and deplets in 
striking colors the fact that moderate drinking is 
but a stepping-stone to drunkenness. The subject 
of the story, Mr. Stanley, had inherited a liking 
for alcoholic drinks, and his only safety lay in his 
abstaining entirely from their usc. When first 
overcome, be'ng warned and ashamed, he de- 
cides to abstain. When eleeted to Congress, 
however, he finds the allurementa and claims of 
society too strong for his weak nature, and, ud- 
mired and flattered by all, he easily falls a victim 
to tbe pernicious, convivial wine-enp. 


LOOKING DOWN THE AGES FROM A 
Pnornzric STANDPOINT. By John T. Walsh. 
12mg, pp. 260. St. Louis: John Burns. 

The author has undertaken the difficult task 
of interpreting Bible prophecy in a spirit of eur- 
nestness aud deep reverence. Believing it to be 
the duty of a Christion to study tho Bible with a 
view to understanding its meaning, as well with 
respect to its predictions as with respeet to its 
moral Injunctions, he has striven to contribute 
something to the world's knowledge or intima- 
tions of future eveuts. In some of his views 
there appears to be a vein of speculation and im- 
practicability, yet we doubt not Mr. Walsh’s 
sincerity, and his by no means incoisiderable 
capacity as a biblical scholar. The latter appears 
clearly enough to the reader. Some of the prin- 
cipal views which he deems warranted in holding 
by Bible authority are the final restoration of 
the Jewn, the personal reign of Christ on earth, 
and the inauguration of a new and glorious era 
in which the saints will reign. He treats some 
declurations which aro regurded by commenta- 
tors as figurative or symbolical, as litera! and 
positive in their bearing upon future history. 
He is a Literulist without being a sectary, and 
speaks from conviction, which, in itself, is a mat- 
ter to his credit. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL REVISION COM- 
MENTARY of the New Testament—Based upon 
the Revised Version of 1881. By English and 
American Scholars and Members of the Re- 
vision Committee. Edited by Philip Schaff, 
D.D., LL.D. Vol. V. The Acta of the Apos- 
tles. By J. 8. Howson, D.D., and H. D. M. 
Spence, M.A. 16mo, pp. 420. Now York: 

les Scribner’s Sons. 


To the Bible student the book of the Acts is 
one of the most interesting in the New Testa- 
ment, on aecount of its matter-of-fact record of 
the work of St. Panl and his associates in dis- 
seminating Christianity among the nations of 
Europe. When read with suitable aids, it is 
found replete with information concerning the 
history and characteristics of the Mcditerrunean 
peoples. The present volume is an abridgment 
of the Illustrated Commentary of Dean Ilowson 
and Canon Spence to the Revised Version, valu- 
able additions and notes being supplied by Dr. 


| Schaff. It is of course altogether sup ‘rfluous 


for us to say a word of commendation on the 
work, after mentioning the names of the gentle- 
men who have couipiled it. 


How To BuiLD a Housr—Co-operative 
Bullding Plans. Containing the most approved 
Designs for Villas, Cottages, Farm Houses, 
cte. New York: Published by the Co-opera- 
tire. Bulidiig Plan Association. Price, 50 
ceuts. 


What married man or woman docs not wish to 
live in his or her own house, or to have one ar- 
ranged and fitted up to their notion? Tho' sands 
of dollara are expended in vain directions by 
people who want such a house, but do not know 
anything about the details of building. This 
handsome publication comes in to offset or pre- 
vent such vain expense, and to Instruct people 
with regard to the useful and beautiful in house- 
making—how to attain their end without much 
trouble. 


IN A NUTSHELL. Suggestions to Amer- 
ican College Students. By Dio Lewis, author 
of “New Gymnastics for Men, Women, and 
Children," '*Our Girls,“ ete. 12moe, pp. 178. 
Price Fl. New York: Clarke Brothers. Sup- 
plied by Fowler & Wells. 


In this volume the author has presented many 
of the principles of hygiene in the lively, humor- 
ous fashion which has made his books generally 
acceptable. He is emphatie and sincere, while 
funny and jolly, illustrating in his manner the 
importance of good nature to right living and 
good heulth. He tells in brief epigrammatic state- 
ments and by short stories what is right and 
what is wrong iu our every-day habits ; suggests 
improvements In onr practices of breathinz, eat- 
ing, sleeping, dressing, etc., etc. The book is 
indeed a condensation of vital truths which so- 
ciety should know. 
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ToBACCO: Its Effects on the Human 
System. By Dr. Wm. A. Alcott. With Notes 
and Additions by Nelson Sizer. Illustrated. 
New York: Fowler & Wells, 151 pp. Price 
by mail, post-paid, 25 cts. 

When one observes the prevailing use of to- 
bacco on the streets, on the boats or trains, and 
eapecially at hotels, watering-places, and wher- 
ever men meet to recreate, the question is forced 
upon the thinker, what must be the effect on the 
present and coming generation of such a use of 
80 powerful a poisou? It is a costly indulgence, 
and if it be not a benefit, but an uuquestionable 
damage, why should not sensible men and boys, 
ambitious to be great and good men, full of 
power to win success and renown, rise above the 
habit and become released at once from the ek- 
pense, the inconvenience, and the damage to 
health and strength? The body of this work by 
Dr. Alcott has been previously published, and 
hundreds of thousands of copies have been cir- 
culated, and uncounted numbers of persons have 
been saved from contracting the habit or re- 
formed from it. The new matter, embodied in 
the NoTEs AND ADDITIONS by Mr. Sizer, who has 
made the subject a study, and has had a large 
experience in alding people to throw off the 
habit, gives to the book anew and fresh interest. 
Perhaps the most practical and valuable featnre 

ok these additions is the presentation of a feasi- 
tle way to overcome the habit. The greatest 
alave of tobacco may learn herein how to give it 
up without much difficulty or the feeling of 
nervous loss, and so become thoroughly re- 
stored to self-mastership and health. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE EARLY AMERICAN CHRONIOLERS. By 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, of San Francisco, Cal. 
An easay by the historian of the Pacific Coast, 
in which he considers certain charges mado 
against his works and his methods, and en- 
deavors to establish hia views with regard to 
Mayo and Aztec civilization. He gives some in 
side glimpses of the character of his investiga- 
tions, which have been so fertile in their results, 
especially the extended serles of volumes on the 
natives of the Pacific States. 


Tne PoPULAR ScrENCE MoNTHLY (D. Appleton 
& Co.) for May seems more voluminous than 
usual. The titles In its table of contents cover a 
pretty wide fleld of scientific thought. Among 
them are: Remedics of Nature for Consumption, 
Microscopic Life in tho Air, How much Animals 
Know, How the Ancient Forests became Coal, 
Gymnastics, Why we are Right-handed—in which 
the author derives one reason, from the fact of 
the larger size of the left hemisphere of the brain, 
and therefore its more important influence in the 
physical movements of the right side of the body. 
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Tas TEMPERANOE TELESCOPE, by S. Conant 
Foster; illustrated by C. J. Howard, is a very 
striking and practical presentation of temperance 
principles. There are fourteen different views of 
the effects of intemperance; with illustrations 
effective in enforcing the moral of the text. 
Published by the National Temperance Society, 
at 50 cents a copy. 


Sorence ; a weekly published by Mr. Moses 
King, of Cambridge, Mass., makes its weekly 
visits to our sanctum, and is found a useful pa- 
per. The current work of the world's scientists 
is succinctly reported, and we trust that the 
publisher is solidly sustained in his endeavor to 
disseminate useful information. 


W. H. Carson's SEED CATALOGUE for 1883 
comes to us from Tuttle, N. Y., and is a very 
satisfactory list; especially of the producta of 
the kitchen garden. It contains a good many 
novelties and specialties which truck-meu can 
appreciate. Flowering plants also form a con- 
siderable list, and are illustrated with more than 
usual fullness. 


Tue New York ÁssoCIATION for the Protec- 
tion of American Industry. Proceedings of a 
mass-meeting held at the Cooper Institute, Feb. 
1, 1888. This association is an important one; 
among its members are some of the most promi 
nent men in our community ; and iis meeting as 
Shown by this report was an affair of moment. 
We are earnestly in favor of the development, 
protection, and advancement of the various iu- 
dustrics in the United States, by means at onco 
reasonable and altruistic ; not selfish and exclu- 
sive. We believe in the restoration and develop- 
ment of oceau navigation in behalf of Ameri- 
cans, and through the use of ships built and 
owned by Americans. We are earnestly in favor 
of the workingman, and think there is too much 
said and done for the.capitalists, or the mere 
money owner; while the workingman is neg- 
lected in some respecta aud even oppressed. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY REGISTER for 1882-83. 
A very full description of the departments of this 
progressive and highly uscful foundation of the 
late Ezra Cornell, at Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE AMERIOAN ART JOURNAL ls well sustained 
by Mr. W. M. Thoms, who succeeded the late 
Mr. H. C. Watson as proprietor and editor. We 
notice an appreciative sketch of the pianist, Mr. 
H. G. Hanchett, in the Number for April 21st. 


F. R. Prenson’s (Tarrytown, N. Y.) Catalogue 
of Vegetables and Flowers is well packed with 
standard and now varieties for home aud farm 
nse. Collections of seeds are offered in variety 
which will meet the noed of many garden lovem 
for a good supply at a nominal cost. 


 Publigherg! Department. 


NOTICE.—The Phrenological and Pubitsbing Bnsincea, which has been conducted by S. R. WeLLs & Co., 18 
continued under the firm name of Fowren & WeLLs. Correspondente, Agents, and others, when communicatiug 
on business matters connected with thi» ofice, should address their orders to FOWLER & WELLS, 753 BROAD- 
war, New Tonk, and . ot to any PERSON connected with the office. Postage--tamps received for fractional parte 


of a dollar. 
stamps. 


Volume 76, Number 1.—With this 
Nomber begins the ecventy-sixth volume of the 
PHERENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and the forty-fourth ycar. 
Tha: the JorrNAL has, during its publication, contained 
that which has been of vast interest and usefulpces to 
mankind, we belicve no one will question. It bas fill- 
ed a very conspicuous place in the cfforta that have 
deen made to better the condition of hamarity ; its 


records will show that it has been on the right side In 
all que-tions of reform, and we are quite willing tQ snb- 
mit the JOURNAL to the public, and rely on its merits 


an our claim for reward. We, as all oetheis who are en- 


gaged in re formatory efforta, whetber in tbe interest of 
religion, temperance, or what not, find obstacles, and 
need the co-operation of those who have an interest in 
the improvemert of men physically, mentally, ard 
morally. Thaukful for the past interest of our friends, 
we would bespcak their continued co-operation. Much 
has been done by the JovnNAL readers to extend its 
circulation, for which we are thankful. We feel that 
all who are intererted should work for it, and thoee 
who have been benefited by phrenology, should consid- 
erit a debt of gratitude, which can be repaid in no 
other way as well as by Interesting others. We are 
aleo willing to reciprocate fully. and to pay for the 
work tbat ia done in this direction. Send for our pre- 
mium list. 


A Word with New Readers.—This 


Number of the JOURNAL reaches a large class of new 
readers, those who have not before this year been reg: 
ular eubecrihere, and from such we ark for it a careinl 
examination, and if the contents of the JOURNAL are 
tach as to meet with approval, and such as to mako its 
extended circulation a benefit to the people, we wonld 
tek your Interest in accomplishing this; showing the 
JoURNAL to your friends, and speaking for it a kind 
word of recommendation, woald be a means of widely 
extending ite circulation. 


Agents Wanted.—An agent is want- 
ed in every neighborhood to canvass for the PnRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL AND Scrence or Hearty, and to 
take orders for our publicatione, We would especially 
like the co-operation of those interested in the subject, 
and persons who have leieure time can make it pay. 
For tull particulara ns to terms, ete., send for our con- 
fidential circalar, and terms to agente. Our premium 
Offers to sabacribera greatly facilitate the efforts of 
agente. With the facilities we offer, agents will find it a 
pleasant and profitable employment. 
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Do not tear them apart, and do not stick them to your letter. 
Give name and full address every time you write. 


Prepay all letters in full with 3-cent 


— 

The Next Phrenological. — The 
February Number will contain a sketch of Sir John 
Lub^cck, the eminent English Naturalist ; the first 
article of the series cn Languace, which was ane 
nounced for this Number, bul unezpectediy crowded 
out: portraits of several of the new governors of States 
in diilerent parts of the Union; rome account of the 
cerebrated operations on the human stomucb, by Dr. 
Biliroth, with Ulustrationg, and a variety of other topica, 
The flr-t of a series of articles hy Rev. Prof. E. P, 
Th wing, on“ The Four Windows of Character—the eye, 
the voice, the hand, the step.” 


Our Health Almanac and Annual 
for 1883 will he printed immediately after the printing 
of this Number of the JouRNAL, and will be sent out at 
once to all who order it, Among its contents will be 
found the following : 


Modern Education: Horse Heads and Horse Char- 
acter; Egypt; Physical Training ; An Eminent Phre- 
nologiet’s Experience; also a Portrait and Life Sketch 
of Dr. Nathan Allen, the eminent Physſologlat of New 
England; A Descriptive Account of Miss Helen Potter, 
the well-known reader and personator; besides nu- 
merous paragraphs on all sorts of subjects entertaining. 
inetructive, profitable, The illustrations are more than 
usually abundant, with the usual Monthly Calendars 
and Astronomical Calculations, with a complete liet of 
our publicationa, and advertisements of tho leading 
Health Ineticutions, 


Although the Almanac Is nearly as large as the Jour- 
NAL, lt is published at the low price of ten cents per 
copy, and sgould have a wide circnlation, and friends 
of the cause can do no better missionary work than to 
distributa this. For this purposo we supply it at 75 cts, 
per dozen copies, by mail, post-paid. 


“Bullion Certificates." — This is 


the title of a pamphlet recently prepared by Mr. I. W. 
Sylvester, of the United States A-eny Office in this 
city, in which he advocates ibo iskuing of Bullion 
Certificates on deposit of gold and silver in bulk at the 
Assay Offices and Sub-Ticasuries in different cities 
throughout the United States; the gold and silver to 
be made into bars, and stamped at their market valne, 
and the certidcates to be made redeemable on presen- 
tation. This plan should receive the courideration of 
our law-makere, as it has the merit of avoiding the 
necessity for the circnlation of cumbersome coin, airo 
the eaving of the cxpenre of making tne coln, and it 
would recult in the uniformity of value, as it wonld 
make no differenee to the businers community whetber 
the certificate presented was a gold or a silver one. the. 
market value of :ilver being based upon ite gold value. 

There ia ro doubt but that our monetary rystem re- 
quires consideration, and we arc glad to sec any efforta 
being made in directing and educating the people on 
this subject. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


NOTES ON OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


THis present Number of the Journat, tbo first for 
1883, goes to press in the last month of the year 1883, 
and it is fitting that we as pubtisbers should review 
briefly the work done during the past year. Our estand- 
ard publications have met with fair sales, showing that 
there is a continual and etcady interest in the subject 
&o which they are devoted. It is especially true of the 
works devoted to phrenolozy, physioguomy, and health 
subjects, while our miscellaneous publications bave 
also been in good demand. 

The new books brought out during the year have 
been very popular, nndouhtedly owing to the fact that 
they are devoted to important subjects. The His- 
TORY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE,” edited by Mri. Stanton, 
Miss Anthony, and Mrs, Gage, the fir-t volume of 
which was published in 188!, bas met with a hearty re- 
ception from the friends of woman suffrage, also from 
those who are not especially tuterested in the subject. 
The second volume was puhlisbed this year, and sur- 
parses, If anyyhing, in interest the first volume, as it 
deals with rubjecis of more recent occurence. As has 
already been announced, this work i» to be completed tn 
another volume, now in preparation. 


~ 


For Giris, by Mrs. Shepherd, was published in 
the summer, and the first edition of one thousand 
toples was very rapidly called for, and a larg: number 
of tke second edition are already sold. The foilowlng 
letters, recently rece:ved in regard to this work, speak 
for themselves, aud are a fair sample of the many testi- 
monials received in its favor. 


Mrs. Belva A. Lock wood, the celebrated woman law- 
yer of Washington,. says: 

Mersrs. Fowler & Wells—Gents: I have carefully 
read and considered Mra, E. R. Shepherd's * Phy-iology 
for Girls,’ and find it a plain, s mpie, scientific, and 
rational guide tor mothers and teachers in the educa- 
tion of girs. It is u useinl and valuubie book that may 
safely be placed in the hands of, and should he read hy, 
every young girl in the land. It takes hold of the 
Birücture and functions of the human system just 
where the perriology of the achools leaves off, aud in 
8 clear and Impl. explanation, tella what to do, and 
what not to do. The language f+ pure and chaste, and 
the writer has avoided the technical terms which 
would have rendered the book too íutricate for the 
clase it is designed to bezeflt, Mrs. Shepherd has con- 
ferred a practicable and avallable blessing upon the 
world. and upon voz na girls In particular, in the pro- 
duction and pablication of this book. I bave bad an 
experlenc: of fifteen vears in the education of girls, aud 
fecl that the writer of this physiology bas solved a 
protien: over which mauy a teacher's head and heart 

ave ached, Very truly yours, 


* BELVA A. LOCKWOOD.” 


Sarah M. Ellie, M.D., of Now York, saya: 


“I have just read * For Girls" with the utmost satis. 
faction. Ii js a book that every mother and danchter 
ought to read. The subjects are treated with the most 
cou-ummate delicacy, and yet with creat force. Would 
that every word might be read and treasured as dc- 
served. Really jt ie the book fur the age. I wish it 
could go torth freely. I feel that the needs of such 
a book are pressiug. I have spoken of the book, and 
my friends are eager to possess it, have promi-ed to 
send for it, BARAH M. ELLIS,” 


How We Fed the Baby, by Dr. Page. has 
beon carefully revised and enlarged, and is published 
under the more general title of “How ro FEED THE 
BABY.“ Dr. Page has followed out the line of his tn- 
vestigations and observations still farther, only to have 
his past exper:ences more fully confirmed by himself, 
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and also by the experience of others who bave been led 
to adopt the plan laid down in this little work. The 
ideas set forth are new to many people, bnt they are 
practical, and it is safe to say there is not a mother of 
a young child who would not be greatly profited by the 
careful reading of thie work, as the author gives many 
suggestions which can be followed to advantage. 


Dr. Oswald, who is on? of tbe soundest-minded of 
men. a frequent contributor to the Popular Science 
Monthly, and well known as the author of a number of 
popular works, egys : 

I have read and re-read this work with wonder and 
interest. It is a powerful appeal on a eubject that 
ought to recommend itselt to all rational parents, I 


110 not believe the book contains two superfluous 
ines. 


We have also noarly ready for press, the book an- 
nounced rome time eince, by the same author, 


Natural Cure of Consumption, Rheu- 
MATISM, Brigut’s DisrasE, CoxsTIPATION, COLDS, 
Fevens, WAREFULNE28, ETC. The work on this in 
the hands of the printers has been somewhat delayed. 
but it is hoped roon to have it ready for delivery, and 
those interested in the above complaints, whether as 
existing in themselves or their frienda, will be well 
paid for investigating azd studying Dr. Page's work. 


How to be Weather -Wise.—In this little 
pamphlet we have something tangible at last on the 
subject of the weather, and our experimental weather 
propheta will find that their guessing and humbugging 
will hardly take with the people. Mr. Noyes explains 
plainly and phil-sophically the nature of the United 
States Signal Service, which ie but little uuderatood, 
even hy the people who read the daily tndicatious, and 
those who have no special need of prophesying what 
the weather will be, will be interested und profited by 
reading this little pamphiet. 


How to Keep a Store.—The first edition of 
this work is nearly exhausted, ard a second edition 
will be put in press at once. It is mecting with the 
hearty approval of business men of experience. and 
being warmly recommended by them to yourg men, 
ard those with less experience ln general buelness 
mattere, Jt has been observed that the best chemists 
are the ones who are the largest buyers of worka on 
chemistry, and eo in all of the professions, The most 
euccessiul etorckeepers, those who havo already met 
with success, are ready purchaecrs of this book, beller - 
ing that it may contain suggestions which will be vale 
uable to them, 


Forty Years in Phrenology.—tThis work, 
in which Mr. Sizer bas recorded ble rcco!lection« and 
experiences of more than forty years, ie now being 
read hy those who sent in carly orders, and we know 
that it wlll prove most interesting to the many readers; 
in fact, it ia impossible that the experience» of any one 
in this line should not be full of interesting facts, and 
when they are clearly and carefully recorded, the result 
is a volume of unusual interest. 


Traits of Representative Nren.—Mr. Bun- 
gay's book is the latest on our list of publicstlons, this 
having been sent ont at the same time wich Forty 
Years in Phrenology,” and it is now being read ord 
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criticised. It is certainly a handsome volume, well 
printed, with fine Illustrations, on fine paper, and hand- 


romely bound; it can but prove an acceptable holiday 


present whenever used in this way. 


The Mail and Erpress says: Mr. Bungay writes 
with fervor and enthusiasm, and while we do not always 
agree with him in his estimates of mer, we can not but 
respect the sincerity of hia beliefs and the strength of 
his convicilons, which always lean to virtue's side. He 
writes from his feelings, and writes, therefore, with 
force and directness. His sketches are all, we believe, 
illustrated with portraits of the men whose traits he 
traces, and who as a rule are very personuble people.“ 


A New Theory of the Origin of Species, 
—We regret to say that this book is not yet ready for 
delivery, but it is now pricting, and there can be but 
tittle farther delay, and the proof-reading connected 
with the making of the book has coufirmed our previ- 
ous opinion that it will be a work of unusunl interest. 


An Explanation.—We are often ask- 


ed how we can afford to make sach liberal premium 
offers, and we wish to say that it is only by special ar- 
rangement. The premium books are made up in very 
large quantities, und in this way, at a greatly reduced 
cost in paper. printing, binding, etc. For this reason 
we can only afford to give books cffered, and can not 
afford to enbstitute others of the same size and price, 
and when the regular premium edition is exhausted, 
the offer is withdrawn. In regard to premiums for 
clubs on account of advertising we do, and the public- 
ity given to the articles offered, we arc enabled to make 
very favorabie terms with the manufacturers, and we 
give io our agents the benefit of these reductions. 
This is an explanation of the whole matter. 


The Century Magazine. An exam- 
ination of the Cenfury Magazine makes one wonder at 
the perfection whicb has been reached in the art of 
making magazines. Its wonderful illustrations, the 
press-work, and tbo whole make-up of the magazine, 
and then the quantity, when the price iy taken into 
consideration, it is quite as surprising. Certainly no 
lover of good reading aved be deprived of choice litera- 
ture when The Century can be obtained at tbe sub- 
scription price of $4.00 per annum. 


St. Nicholas.—This is a fit compan- 
ton for the Century Magazine, and is published also by 
the Century Company. It covers the whole ground of 
young folke' literature, and from our own experience 
we know it ls of interest to all, from the youngest child 
who is interested in the pretty pictures, even to the 
grown-up members of the family, with stories that are 
bright, sketches that are sparkling, and pictures that 
are produced in the highe-t style of the engravers 
and printer's art. It is all that can be de-ired. 


A Pictorial View of the World.— 


Iu reply to inquiries we would say: The price of this 
chromolitbograph, for which agents have been adver- 
tined for in the JOURNAL. is $3.00. It is certainly a 
eplendid chart, and would prove an attraction ond a 
source of improvement iu every schoo}-room and fam- 
Ay. We can send on receipt of price as above. 
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Our Hats Off to the American 


Queen, which says of the December Number: “This 
venerable magazine appears upon our table with 
its usus] punctuallty. It is the sixth number of 
volume 26 of the new serica, and volume 15 of tho old 
series, Its past record is one of great Denefit and use- 
fulness in the departments it so ably represents, and as 
such has now special diatincticn among current period- 
icale. Its pabliehers promise that its future ehall be as 
fruitful of good a» tbe past, and much more abundant, 


and from our knowledge of Its editors and conénctora, 
we can assure onr patrons that euch. promises from go 
responsible a source will be honorably fulfilled. We 
wish them prosperity and snecess, and long may they 
flourish and receive what they eo richly deserve—a 
bountiful recompense for their labors.” 


Our Premium List.—On another 
page of this Number of the JouRNAL wil be found our 
table of premium offers for 1883: we ask for this a carc- 
ful examination. Please noto the value of the articles, 
and the liberality of the offers which are made, and if 
yon, reader, do not need to take advantage of its liberal 
propo-ition, will you not call the attention of some 
person to it whom you know would be greatly bene- 
fited by the opportunity of making up a club for tbe 
PHRENOLCOICAL JOURNAL, and taking advantnge of our 
premium offers? We will send our illustrated and de- 
scriptive catalogue, giving a complete description of 
the articles offered, and other information to any ad- 
Gress on receipt of stamp. We would also add that we 
will fill orders for any of these premiums offered at 
the cash price. 
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A Supplementary Premium List. 
—In addition to our regular liet of premiums, the table 
of which is published in this Number of the JoURNAL, 
we have arranged for the offering of a large number of 
premiums not mentioned in this, by taking advantage 
of a combination preminm list, prepared for the use of 
different pubtishera, who may desire to take advantage 
of it. This is a large quarto catalogue, containing the 
names, illustrations. and descriptions of nearly all 
articles, includiug sewing-machines, musical instru- 
menta, ellver-ware, jewelry, and a great varicty of use- 
ful and ornamental articles, While some of these are 
not euch as we should bave selected to mect the special 
wants of our own readers, etill the list contains a large 
number of most useful articles. and undoubtedly will 
prove a5 attraction to many. This large catalogue, the 
pages of which are of course too large to print in the 
JOUKNAL, will be sent to any address, on receipt ot 
stamp for postugo. 


Appreciative. —A RHODE ISLANDER 
in renewing says: It ie with no small degree of 
pleasure that I once more renew my subscription to 
your truly valuable JounxAT. My fondnces for it in- 
creases with every new Number, and I consider it 
worth many times the amount which I pay fcr it. 1 
think the readers onght to be very gratelul to you for 
manifesting euch a vast amount of forethought in pro- 
viding ns witb euch sensible premiuma us are offered in 
connection with the eubscriptione.” 
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The Institute. —A very successful 
acasion of the Institute wus brought to a close on the 
idth of November last, The attendance was larger 
than it had been for several years past, and the stu- 
dents generally exhibited a deep and continued interest 
In the stndles of the course. The Februsry Number of 
the PunkNoLoGicAL JoutENAL will contain the usual 
supplement, in which n report of the closing exercises 
aud distribution of certifi^ntes will be publi-hed. 


To Letter-Writers,—It will be an 
advantage for many of our readers to know tbnt «tamp- 
ed crivelopes will be sold to the public after Juunary 1, 
1859, at a reduction of 10 per cent, on present prices, 
The Post-Odice Department has also arranged to print 
special return request notices upon envelopes without 
additional charge, when ordered in quantities of 500 or 
more, General Hazen states a tuct not generally 
known, that stamped envelopes, when spoiled through 
misdirection or other causes, can be exchanged for a 
postage-stamp of the same denomination at the near- 
est post-ollice, * 


The American Institute Fair.— 


The exhibition of the products of industry for 1882, 
under the auspices of tho American [ns'itute, ia de- 
cidedly superior in our opinion, to what haa been afford- 
ed the public any similar way for several years past. 
The array of new mechanical devices for the house, 
farm and factory, is large, and in some respects re- 
markable, v hile the exposition of different branches of 
Industrial art is for the most part well calculated to in. 
terest the vi-ltor, Silk weaving in fancy patterns, box 
making, pottery, moulding, the artificial incubation of 
chickens’ eggs. scroll cutting, iron forging, stone and 
fron drilling, pin making, flour grinding, etc., ete,, are 
among the illustrated exhibits, We noticed a very 
neat and small water-wheel, «o incloeed and adjusted 
as to be driven with considerabla power by the ordi. 
nary flow from a croton fancet. This wheel has force 
enough to operate a sewing-machine, and the compact- 
ness of its adjustments makes it avallable to the uses 
of a family. The display of articles and apparatus for 
kitchen and household purposes is very large, a be- 
wildering and delightful show to the cook and honse- 
keeper, The electric iluminator and the excellent 
music make an evening visit to this fair an exception- 
ally pleasing and profitable entertainment. 


Building.—This is the title of a new 
architectnral magazine, published by Mr, Wm. Com- 
stock, No. 6 Astor Place, and at the low price of $100 
per year. We are certain that it must prove valuable to 
all who are interested in building in any way. It js 
handsomely printed, well illustrated, and practical. 
For prospectus and additional pariicalars, address as 
above, 


Fine Grapes,—There is a certain 
point on Pat-in Bay, Lake Erie, Olio, where most ex- 
cellent grapes are raised. We cau speak from experi- 


ence, having received eeveral boxes of delicious Cataw- 
bas from Mr. John Brown, Jr., who hasa vineyard there. 
Iu common with people of hygienic predilections, we 
bave a lingering tondness for good grapes, and onr 
friend Mr. Brown's were found to have a flavor which 
insisted upon our Indulgence lu them, to an extent 
which perhaps was a little excessive, but followed by 
no unpleasant cousequecces, 
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Fire on the Hearth,— This is the 


name given to one of the best devices we have ever 
even for heating living and sleeping rooms, It was Arst 
introduced a few ycare avo, and at that time we Inves- 
tigated the claims of this stove, and predicted lor it 
great success, Since ite Introduction, great improve- 
ments have been made iu the manner of manufacture, 
and the use to which it is placed. The principle in- 
clades a drum above an open fire, which is surrounded 
by an air chamber for the warming and circulation of 
fresh nir, and which secures al! the advantages of an 
open flre-place, including the very best of ventilation, 
nnd at the same time, overcomes al! the disadvantages 
of this plan of heating, inclnding waste of beat, etc. 
The circulation of the air about the stove is shown in- 
distinctly in the above cut. Cold sir can be taken ĝi- 
rectly from the room, warmed and dierribnted, or fresh 
nir can be brought from outdoors, warmed, and intro- 
duced into the room. A peculiar feature of this stove 
ja, that, on account of the circulation of nir produced, 
it warma distant parts of the room quite as thoroughly 
as places immediately aroun? the stove, thus securing 
an even temperature. except immediately in front, 
where the bear from the open fire radiates to the floor. 
It is also so arranged that the heat can be conducted ta 
the rooms above, either from tbe ordinary stove form, 
or from the air-warming grate which i+ set ander the 
mantel in the ordinary way, This certainly is an- 
equalled in warming and ventilating powers, and at the 
same time attractivevess, making it far superior to any 
known method of bouse warning. On another page 
will be found an Advertisement of this. and we wonld 
recommend our readers to by all means send for an Il- 
lustrated circular If the stove is not wanted now it 
may be soon by yourself or your friends. 


James Vick.—We are certain that 
our readers will be glad to be assured of the fact that 
the death of James Vick will not interfere with the 
conducting of the horticulture business e«tabli«hed by 
him, bat that his sons will continue the business in the 
sume name, aud in the same thorough and businese- 
like manner. His foral guide should be in the hands 
of lovers of flowers. and every person having the use of 
a rod of land should be n reader of Vick's Illustrated 
Magazine, which is published at the low rate of $1.25 
n year, 


Plymouth Pulpit. — The weekly 


publication in pamphlet form of Henry Ward Beecher'a 
sermons ha- been resumed by Mes-rs. Fords, How rd 
& Wulbert. of this city. It is to be a continuation of 
the second seres, in large }2mo form, printed in clear 
type, at the subseription price of $2.00 per vear, bat 
we will club it with the Puu£zNOLOGICAL JeUkNAL at 
$3.15, both for one year, 


Original from 
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NOTICE.—The Phrenological and Publishing Bnsinese, which bas been conducted by 8. R. WILS & Co., le 
ceniipued under the firm name of FowLzR & Writs. Correspondents, Agents, and others, when cemmunicating 
on business matters connected with thin office, rbould address iheir orders to FOWLER & WELLS, 753 BROAD- 
war, New Fork, and rot to any PERNON connecied with the office. Postage-*tampe received for fractional parte 
efadollar. Do not tear them apart, and do not stick them to your letter. Prepay all letters in fall with $-cent 


stamps. Give name and full addrees every time you write. 


The next Number will contajn | NOTES ON QUR PUBLICATIONS. 


sketches of Sir John Lubhoch, the banker-naturalist; NÉW BOOKS. 


Leon Gambetta, the late Republican Leader of France, A New Edition.— The lectures on 
with portraits and other biographical notes; Articles | The Science of Haman Life, by Sylvester Graham. have 
on the Hygiene of Walking ; The Diversity of Lan- | been out of print for a short time, bat a new edition is 


guage and the Discovery of Letters; The Hand as a | now ready, printed on good paper, and well bound. A 
correspondent inquires ff this is printed in German, 


Window of Character; Was Bryant a Great Poet? saying: 1 have the English edition, which I have read 
March, its suggestions; The Olive Tree, history and earviully. I have read a large number of works on the 


uses; Scolding eclentifically explaincd; Brain Weight | eubject of health, and I consider thie as the best. For 
and Brain Power, etc. yeure I lived on two meals a day, never eating late in 


the day, and still I was in a miserable etate of health, 
9 — and continvally taking medicine until I read this valu- 

i eee one pe „ able work, then f avoided flesh food and all drinks ex- 
PPANS Teporters Ir. te a hore. G 8 1. M by cept water, and now I am enjoying perfect health. I 
cn S the 33 M ei viis ` de wish that every one could be induced to read and in- 
allons Uf the dovartaédt baer bie cbarge toi 832 vestigate this valuable work; not an hour passes over 
Thie is an tice re docnment to those interested in my bead while awako that [ do not think of the author, 
Government statistics, and contains information with and wate bo enn certainly endeavor 10-26 
which the people shoul d make fbergselves familiar: and him, for I feel I could never thank bim enough for tho 
especially in view of the proposition to reduce the’ eost writing of this invaluable work." The work is not 
of letter poetage published iu German, although it is well worthy of it, 

: as the principles laid down by Dr. Graham have been, 
in a very large degree, the hasis of the mort of the 
Half-Hours with the Lessons for efforts that have been made in tbe direction of bealth 
1883.— Chapters on tbe Bible texts chosen for Sabhath- | reform, and bis investigations wore certainly thorough 
echool studies for 1883 in connection with the Inter- | and conclusivo, and reached atter a careful course of 
national leeson serica, 12mo, 415 pages, extra cloth, reasoning. 
Philadelphia Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

The study of the Scriptures in connection with the How to Keep n Store (price $1.50).—The second 
International series of lessons for Sunday-schools, le edition of this work is pearly exhau«ted, ard a third edi- 
almost universal in all Protestant Christendom, and | tion will be put in prese at once. It ia meeting with the 
the study is not only wideepread, bat earnest, and | hearty approval of business men of experience. and 
made with a dexire for a critical and careful under- | being warmly recommended hy them to yourg men, 
standing of the subject; and in this connection,“ Half- | and those with less experience in genera! hneinees 
Hours with the Lessons will be funnd most useful. Matters. It bas been observed that the best chemists 
The matter has been prepared by a largo number of | are tbe ones who are the largest buyers of works on 
eminent clergymen, including Rev. Drs. Hall. Cuyler, | chemistry, and so in all of the professions. The mort 
Crosby, Gonse, Booth, Reed, Hannah, Parkbnrst, Knox, | füccessíni etorekeepers, those who have already met 
Witherspoon, Cooper, Mitchell, Craig, aud others | with success, aro ready parchaecrs of this book, believ- 
equally well kuown. Each lesson is taken np and | ing that it may contain suggestions which will be val- 
carefully considered in ite ecripturai and practicat bear- able to them. 
inge, It will be found invaluable to Sabbath-school 
mperintendente and teachers, and of interest to Bible 
studente generally. 


A Business Instructor.— One of our 
customers to whom we sent a copy of How to Keep a 
Store. in acknowledgment of it says: ''I received 
the book, and am well pleased with it as a business in- 
structor : it le worth a bundred times the price paid for 
it." This may sound like an extravazant statement of 
value to bo placed on this work, but we can assure onr 
readers that it is not out of the way. There are bat 
few merchants or bnsiness men who fail in making a 
success of their undertakings, but what are well aware 


Lieutenant Danenhower. — We 
bave received from Pach's Photographic studio, 811 
Broad way, a very fine imperie! photngrapb of Licut. J. 
W. Danenhower, taken in the co«tume worn by bim 
during bis terrible winter's experience on tbe Jcannette. 
It fa said by the Lieut. to be a very excullent descrip- 
tive portrait. M 
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that their failure comes from the lack of some 
special information. The overlooking of some little 
detail leads to failure, and an avoidance of this 
might come from the suggestions in this little volume, 
which would lead to success. It has been remarked by 
wany that it waa not necessary to be a store-keeper to 
be intere:ted and profited by the owning of this valu- 
able manual. 


The Evening T: am of this city says: ' No firn 
except that of Fowler & Wells would have been likely 
to have issucd the instructive book How to Keep a 
Store.’ It consists of twenty-four chaptera brimming 
with information, and an appendix of thirteen pages 
is fnll of mercantile forms aud problems. Asa sti.nu- 
lant it can be recommended to those who have business 
brains absorbent in quality." ` 


“ For Girls.“ This work is very rap- 
idly passing through the second edition, and con- 
tinnes to receive the most kindly words of commenda- 
tion. It has been introduced quite exteneively into 
young ladies’ schools, and the following letter received 
from a principal of one of these schools speaks for it- 
self. We also add other commendations just received. 


Mrs. C. F. Ballentine, the superintendent of the Som- 
erville school on the St. Clair River, Mich., writes: 


“We have forty copies of Mre. Shepherd's book in 
use in this school—it seems to us asa strong and bright 
light, laminating many very dark placos in human 
knowledge. A wide introduction of this valuable little 
book into the schools for young ladies, 1u thie land and 
over the seas, wonld bring ont of the depths of human 
misery, multitudes of poor women who have so sinned 
against their delicate organizations solely on account of 

orance; and would save still greater numbers from 
ever bringing upon themselves the evils incident toa 
blind warring against nature's laws.“ 


Mrs. L. E. Shipherd, editor of the Home Department 
of the New York Tribune, says : 

"I have read Mrs, Shepherd's ‘ For Girls with great 
interest and care. So well am I pleased with the book 
that I have placed it in the hands of several girls for 
their instruction in things that every n should know. 
The unwise custom of bringing up the young of both 
sexe? in utter ignorance of the most vital truths relat- 
ing to their being, has never found in me an advocate. 
The truth makes us free, and it belongs not less to 
children than to adults. Mrs. Shepherd, in language 
clear and plain, anewers all the questions girls would 
ask if they felt at liberty to do so, respecting the 
sexual part of their natures, and sete before them in 
forcible phase the fact» which it is for their best inter- 
est to know. Asan aid to mothers in the endeavor to 
teach their daughters what they should know regard- 
ing the knowledge and care of themselves—their phys 
lology. dress, sexuality, and their qualifications for 
wifehood and motherhood—this little book is invalu- 
able, and meets a long-felt want.” 


Mre. Amelia Bloomer, who introduced what has been 
known as the Bloomer costnme, says: 

" Though I have no girls of my own to read it, I will 
try to place it where it will do good. Had such a book 
been placed in my hands when I was a girl, it would 
have been of great benefit to me.” 


Miss Frances E. Willard, President of the Woman's 
Nationa) Christlan Temperance Union, says: 


„Mrs. Shepherd's Fer Girls“ is the book I have 
lone been looking for. In my life, as a teacher, I have 
had nearly two thousand pupils, most of them girls. 
We have had health talks, to be sure, but I always 
felt tbst we did not treat them fairly, did not furnish 
them fully for life, as it was to unfold to their ignorant 
aurprise in later years. Then there was the difficulty 
of handling subjecta so delicate. and the absurd, yet 
almost universal repugnance of mo:hers to speak 
frankly to their daugüters. instead of leaving them to 


Google 
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ick up fragments of surreptitious knowledge from ig- 
Doble P areen at home and abroad. Bat here is 2 do 
which covers the ground fsirly, clearly, and in chaste 
language. The chaptera on dress are particularly ex- 
cellent, and take it all in all, onr temperance women 
can not, [ am confident, do better than to give wide cir- 
culation to this unique little volume.“ 


A New Theory of the Origin of Specice 
(price $1.50.)—In this work will be found a clear and 
candid statement of the theorics of Darwin and others, 
with a brief review of them, with the author’s new and 
certainly feasible views on the aubject. The following 
from chapter headings will show something of the 
nature of the work : 


Theories of Lamarck, Darwin, and others; views 
of” Owen, Huxley, Spencer, and others !n relation 
thereto; laws of heredity; what is life? views of 
Buchner and others; speculations and definitions of 
Herbert Spencer; difference between animal and hn- 
man life; difference between mind and instinct ; dif- 
ference between men and animals in brain capacity; 
antiquity of man: is there an intelligent first canse ? 
theories examined; tho order of creation; the new 
theory. 


Forty Xears in Phrenology (price $1.50) 
This is a volume of over four hundred pagea, in which 
Mr. Sizer has recorded his recollections, his impres- 
sions, and hls experiences during forty years of active, 
practical phrenological life. This includes the time he 
was traveling, lecturing, teaching, and examining, pre- 
vlous to his cunnection with this office, as well as 
something about his more than thirty years’ experi- 
ence here. 


The Christian Standard eays: '* This book, which is 
handsomely printed, and contains over twenty illustra- 
tions, will interest readers, young and old. Derived 
as the matter is from more than forty years of active 
work as à lecturer on phrenology aud phrenologicai ex- 
aminer, the author has had abundant opportunity to 
come in contact with every kind of human being. For 
more thau thirty years he has been the chief examiner 
in the office of Fowler & Wells, and in his experience 
has come in contact with more than two hundred thou- 
sand persons. The anthor says in his preface, that he 
*has been invited to visit schools and colleges, asy- 
lums for the insane, poor-houses and prisons—rare and 
pecnliar persons—those endowed with genius in special 
directions; tbe eccentric, those idiotic in whole or in 
part; in fact, every odd, strange, and singular charac- 
ter has been hunted up, and brought to test phrenology 
or its exponent, and fn many instances to gain hints 
for the better treatment and management of these pe- 
culiar cases. Thus many curious incidents have oc- 
curred which throng the memory and demand recogni- 
tion and record. No matter what one may think of 
phrenological science, he will find enough of intereat 
in this book of human nature to make its pernsal most 
pleasant and profitable.“ Ẹ 


“How We Fed the Baby, price 50c., by Dr. Page, 
bas been carefully revised and enlarged, and js pablished 
under the more general title of How To Fra THY 
Basy.” Dr. Page has followed out tho line of his in- 
vestigationa and observatione still farther, only to have 
his past experiences more fully confirmed br himself, 
and also by the experience of others who have beeu led 
to adopt the plan laid down in this little work. Tbe 
ideas set forth are now to many people, but they are 
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practical, and it is safe to eay there is not a mother of 
8 young child who would not be greatly profited by the 
ear2fal reading of this work, as the anthor gives many 
suggestions which can be followed to advantage. 

Dr. Oswald, who is one of the soundest-minded of 
wen, a frequent contributor to the Popular Science 
Monthiy, and well known as the author of a number of 
popular works, says: 

I have read and re-read thie work with wonder and 
interest. It is a powerful appeal on a subject that 
ought to recommend itself to all rational parents. I 
do not believe the book contains two superfluous 
Hnes.” 


Traits of Representative Men.— 
Mr. Bungay's work continues to be popular, and is 
meeting with an extended sale. To show sometbing of 
what is thought of it, we publish the following brief 
extracts from the many 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


George W. Bungay is one of our ready writers. He 
has a faculty for literary portrait painting."—.V. Y. 
Herald. 


“He writes from his feelin 


„and writes, therefore, 
with force and directness."— The Mail and 


£ press. 


“It is shown wherein and how these men have made 
themselves the names and power that they are. The 
book will doubtless be read and enjoyed, and is fitted to 
do good. — The Christian Intelligencer. 


»The author does not rehash well-known facts in the 
lives of these men, but brings out many points of interest 
that are new and interesting.” —PAila. Evening News. 


“He has succeeded in giving very life-like pictures of 
the persons, and in a few words has made us feel their 
individuality, and recognize the aspects under which they 
are to be classed as representative men. — Pittsburgh 
Telegraph. 

“The author is a master hand in this fine of writ- 
ing ; he has made character a study, and no modern writer 
has been more successful in its portrayal."—/ndiana polis 
Daily Sentinel. 


“ ] here is nothing hackneyed nor statistical about the 
sketches, but every one is a fresh and breezy character 
study." — Tke Cleveland Leader. 


* The author has acquired a reputation for his off-hand 
pencil sketches. — Presóyterian Banner. 


* Mr. Bungay is a veteran journalist, and has had op- 

rtunities exceptionally favorable for the study of varied 

uman characters. We get the ripe result of his experi- 
ence in the present volume.“ — Boston Commonwealth. 


It contains quite as much biography of the characters 
comsidered as the average reader cares to know, and in 
addition to that a kind of analysis of the character, of 
each, which makes the reader feel acquainted with the 
subject. The book is an inspiration to young and old, 
to foster and develop their God-given qualities to their 
utmost, and reap success as their reward." — Tke Bur- 
dington Hawkeye. 


A Knabe in the White House.— 


There was seen yesterday at Messre. Knabe & Co.'s 
factory a magnificent concert grand, just finished by 
them for the presidential manelon. Preeidgnt Artbur, 
who i» a thorough connoieaeur of music, in selecting a 
piano for the White House decided in favor of the 
Knabe viano as his preference, and ordered accord- 
ingly the instrument referred to. [t is a concert grand 
of besutifal finish, in a richly carved rosewood case, 
and of euperb tone and action—an instrament worthy 
in every respect of the place it is to occupy. [t was 
shipped to its destination yesterday.— Baltimore Amer- 


ican. 
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Hygienic Foods. — Mr. Chas. H. 


Hoyt's Son, who has for many years given special 
Attention to tbe manufacture of improved foods, has 
issued a very fine descriptive pamphlet or price list, of 
wheatena, graham flour, and other hygtenic foods; in 
addition to the general information ou the food ques- 
tion, tnis gives descriptions of his specialties, with 
recipes for cooking which wili be found of Interest to 
his patrons who would like to eat to live, instead of 
living to eat. Among Lis rpecialties is what is called 
health coffee, a combination of cereal grains which 
produces an admirable drink for those who are in the 
habit of drinking tea and coffee; it is nourishing and 
strengthening, and very palatable; we bave tried this, 
and 80 far as we know it ia the best cereal coffee made 

The pamphlet referred to will be sent to any of our 
readers who willaddress Chas. H. Hoyt's Son, 56 
Hamilton 8t., New York. 


Our $10.00 Battery.—We have ar- 
ranged for the supplying to our readers the Family 
Battery, manufactured by the Electro-Medical Manufac- 
taring Co., and we bave just received the following 
from a subscriber to whom one of these has been seut : 
“Gents: The faradic battery which I ordered, was re- 
ceived very promptly, and I am much pleased with it. 
It is a real beauty, and works splendidly ; is far ahead 
of my expectations. I desire to thank you for your 
promptness, and shall deem it a pleasure to order frum 
you from time to timo, what I need in your valuable 
publicationg.— L. E. B." The price of this is but $10.00, 
and, for the money, we know of nothing that will equal 
it. 


N. W. S. A.—The National Woman 


Suffrage Association will hoid its regular mid-winter 
Convention in Lincoln Hall, Washington, D. C., on 
January 23d, 24th, and 28th. For fourteen consecutive 
years this sociely has held meetings at the National 
Capital. Its object is to secure such an amendment of 
the National Constitution as will procare women citi- 
zens of the United States the unrestricted exercise of 
the right to vote. 

Further particulars In regard to this association and 
ite work may be procured by addressing Mise Susan B. 
Anthony, Rigge House, Warhington, D. C. 


Fruits, Small and Large.—[n this 
Number of the JOURNAL will be found the advertise- 
ment of Mr. J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J., who, 
although a young man, has already acquired an ex- 
tensive reputation on account of his efforts made for 
the introdnction of new varieties of small fruits, etc. 
He Introduced very widely the Cuthbert Raspberry and 
the Manchester Strawberry, and he is now calling 
especial attention to the Hansell Raspberry, for which 
he claims very many points of excellence. Our readers 
will be interested and profited by sending for bis 
special descriptive circular. 


He has also a fine stock of new and old varieties of 
all kinds of small fruite and orchard fruits. His full 
catalogue is ornamental and useful, and can mot fail tq 
prove interesting to all who will send f-r it, Address 
as above. 


Remeber that all letters should 


be addressed to FowLzR & WELLS, and not to persons 

connected with the office. This is necessary to insure 

prompts attention; as individuals are frequently absent 
office. 
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Vick’s Floral Guide,—Of all the 


publications ſe-ued for distribution hy the seed men, 
we know of none that surpasses in elegance and aiso 
in practical information, * Vicks Floral Guide." The 
Annual for 1383 is an elegant book of 150 pages, with 
three colored plates. and more than one thousand illus- 
tratioux. Thi» is a golde to the proper treatment and 
culturo of all kinds of flowers and vegetables, and will 
be eent in response to al! applications enclosing ten 
cenis. Our readers will be attracied by Vick's large 
advertisement in this Number of the JOURNAL, and it 
ls hardly necessary for ns to recommend the quality of 
his reeds. 


D. M. Ferry & Co., the celebrated 
seedsmen of Detroit, Mich., send us a copy of their 
elegant catalogue for 1883. "This is very profusely 
illustrated with wood-cats, in add!tion to a large num- 
ber of colored plates of vezetables and flowers. The 
direction« given for the planting and care of flowers 
and vegetable eardens fn thls catalogue are very com- 
plete, and especially useful to thore who are planting 
on a large scale. In addition to their stock of sceds, 
they aiso advertise a vory complete li«t of trees, grape- 
vince, and amall frults, which they send by maii. 


Messrs. Hiram Sibley & Co, of 
Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, Tli., send to us thelr 
catalogue of flower and vegetable seeds for 1888. This 
ix a handsome publication, illustrated with many wood- 
cuts, also with colored plates. It is a very complete 
Vist of standard vegetable aud flower seeds, and con- 
tains useful and practical directions as to cultivation, 
etc., iueluding an ew»ny on the care and pianting of for- 
eat-tree seeds, by Dr. John A. Warder. 


A Suggestion.—We wish to suggest 
to our patrons that it is of some importance iu sending 
orders to remember to do some thloge ; for instance, it 
is quite necersary to give your name. and it ia also of 
rome Importance to zlve your post-office and State. We 
lave «ome customers who think this is of very great 
importstce, and who always do it; as result their 
orders are filled promptly and correctly. Theu we bave 
some correspondents who seem to think this ia of no 
importance. We have now before us a postal-card 
which reads: Please send me agent's price of ‘How 
to Keep a Store.“ and of yonr Journal," No doubt this 
individual will be condemning us for not giving this 
request proper atteatiou. Then we have another letter 
dated December lith. saying: Dear Sir:—Please 
find enclosed to the amonnt of $2.00, for "—and here 
comes the order, but the letter gives nelther name of 
the writer, po&t-office, county, or State, and no doubt 
this person will put us down as perícct frauds, and 
caution all of his friends against ever sending anything 
to Fowler & Welle, probably adding that it is imporsi- 
ble to get orders promptly filleB. From tbis it will 
be seen that the points referred to are of suffi. 
clent importance to require attentlon. We trust 
& word to the wise will be eufficient on thir point, bnt 
we wish also to say that all letters in relation to buai- 
ness connected with this office should be addressed to 
Meers, Fowler & Wells, and not to individuals, for the 
person addressed may trequently be absent from the 
office. and In thir way answers to Important questions 
are oftcu delayed. 
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An Explanation.— We are often ask- 


ed how we can afford to make such liberal premium 
offers, and we wish to say that it ls only by epeciai ar- 
rangement. The premium books are made up in very 
large quantities, and in tbla way, at a greatly reduced 
cost in paper, printing, binding, etc. For this reason we 
can only afford to give booker that are offered, and can no: 
afford to substitute others of the same size and price, 
and when the regular premium edition is exbausted. 
tbe offer is withcrawn. In regard to premiuma for 
clubs on account of advertising we do, and the publie. 
ity given to the articles offered, we are enabled to make 
very favorable terms witb the manufacturers, and we 
give to our agents the benefit of these reductions 
This is an explanation of the whole matter. 


Brain and Mind.—The additions 


made io our mlestonary fund for the purpose of dis- 
tribuiing among clergymen copies or Brain and Mind" 
enable ns to continue tbe offer to sond this, the latest 
and bert text-book on the subject of Phrenology, to 
any clergyman who is sufficiently interested in It to be 
willing to send 15 cente to pay the cost of mailing, and 
who willl promise to examine the book carefully. From 
the testimonial» received from clergymen, we fee] eure 
that the distr.butlon of this work has already done 
much good, in giving to the clergymen who receive it a 
knowledge of the sclence. One to whom it was recently 
sent in Mississippl eays: I received the book Brain 
and Mind.“ and am much pleased with it, and feel 
asenred that it will do good. It ls a contribution to 
science that will awaken that practica] metaphysical 
thought based upon the true principles of mental de- 
velopment. I am grateful to the publishers. and will 
value it as an addition to my library. Respectfully, 
Rev. J. L. C." 


Our readers are at .libertv to call the attention of 
wide-awake clergymen to this offer, and may we not 
hope that those who have been benefited by the knowl- 
edge of phrenology, will aid us in extending a knowl- 
edge of the subject by a distribution of this work? We 
would state in this connection that our offer is :o 
supply the hook at cost for distribution in this manner. 
so that, say, ten dollars will go very far toward 
placing the book in the bands of this clase who would 
be so greatly benefited by it, and it would undoubtedly 
result lu many others becoming interested in the 
subject. 


A New Game.—The Phrenological 
Character Game ha» Just been published byeMilton, 
Bradley & Co., aud it constitutes a very attractive game, 
and one that will prove amusing for an evening party 
of children or adults. It is so arranged that the size 
of the organs 1« established by chance, aud the bits are 
sometimes truthful, and at other times so contrary to 
the facts, that a great deal of fun is afforded the play- 
ers, and while the hite are oftentimes very sharp. they 
are uever offeusive. It embodles 3bout a hundred quo- 
fationa from the poets, and is certainly novel in ides 
and method. Believing it would be a source of euter- 
talnment to our numerous readers, we have srranged 
for the supplying of it. and will send i: by mail, postage 
paid, on recoipt of price, 80 cents. It ia put up in a 
neat and a:tractive box, and la worthy of a wide ciren- 
latlon. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Health Food Company con- 
tinue to manufactnre their most excellent food prod- 
ucts, and to call attention to the eame through our sd- 
vertising columns, All who would live well by eating 
wisely should send to them fur circulars. 


Peter Henderson & Co,’s Cata- 
logue seems to contain a list of everything for the garden 
and in addition to being a very complete catalogue of 
Seeds, Plant», and Garden Supplies, ls a manual of in- 
struction as v ell. It ls, us usual, handsomely illustrated. 


Bliss’s Handbook for the Farm 
AND GARDEN ron 1883.—Many of our renders bayo 
come to look upon Bllas's Annual Handbook as neces- 
sary as an almanac, Messrs, Blies aud Sons bave be- 


come widely known on account of the efforta they have | 


made in the introduction of new varieties of farm and 
garden seeds, potatoes, etc. Their American Wonder 
Pea, advertixed in this Number, is certainly a wonder- 


ful pea, as we have proved by a thorough trial. Read 
their advertisement and give them a trial, 
RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
Une Full Pages 2.35255 o peo emi echo ede $15.00 
One Half Page ........ .. sas... 40.00 
Less than Half 80 cta. a line. agate measure. 
Second or Third Page of Cover, or First and 
Last Page of Insel #150. 
Last Inside 8 2 eee err 150.00 
Fourth Page o Cover. ens oO Special Rates, 
Business Carda ............ use sese 5 cts. a lme. 


Business (Reading Matter) 1,00 a line. 

Advertisements must be sent In by the first of the 
mouth, to be In time for the month following. No ex- 
tra charge for inserting cuta, No obiectiona le adver. 
tlsements accepted al anv price 


Busin ESS ARDS. 


The Hammam, a Family Hotel, with Turkish 
Baths, 81 and 83 Columbia Helghta, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Three uinutes’ walk from Fulion Ferry. 


Hygienic and Turkish Bath Institute and 
IfoTEL, 13 & 15 Laight St., New York. . L. Hol- 
brook, M. D., s Proprietor, Circular free, 


Healds’ Hy; ian Home, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. See advertisement, Send forcircular. PusEY 
and Mary | MARY H. HEALD, Physicians, 


Kilbourn Hygienic Institute. Quiet Home 
and Skilful Treatment. Kilbourn City, Wis. Dre, 


McExaor, Send for circular. * 2 
The New York Medical College and Hos- 


PITAL FOR Women, and Homeopathic Dispensary — 
Women aud Children, est Dath Street, 
York. 

Printer and Stereotyper.—Epwanrp O. JEN- 
Kine, Steam Book and Jot Printer, and Stereotyper 
No. 20 Nortb William Street, New York 
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Agents Wanted tosellour **GOOD ROOKS 
FOR ALL.” Special terms given. Send for Pre- 
mium List. Addrees FOWLER & WELLS, 753 Broad- 
way, New York. 


For Sale.—A Fine Telescope, 3-inch 
aperture, with excellent astronomical mounting, 3 
eye-pleces and high tripod. A very superior Instru- 


ment for general uses. Address the EpiTOR of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast (0601. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which tho excess of 
Oll has been removed. It has (Area 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far moro coonoml« 
cal It is doliclous, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persona in bcalth. 


D 


ny. DEN 


anti ANS 


Bold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


V, BAKER & y CO., Dor Dorchester, Mass, Mass. 


F 0 0 OOD Tà BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE 


We provide vital, blood-making foods for all diseases. 
Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, Nervous Prot- 
tration, and Diabetes, should «end for vur free pam- 
phleta, HEALTH FOOD CO., 


74 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Brooklyn office—# Clinton Street. 
Boston office—63 Commercial Street. 


all troubled with any degree 


F0 OD 8 or Impaired Digestion. All 


who stand in need of Nutritive Muscle-Making 
Food, should use them. Send for free circulars. 


. CHAS. H. HOYT'S SON, 
86 HAMILTON ox Svxswr, — New Tonk. 


Fire de Hearth 


In various forma, viz :— 
Alr- Warming Grates, 
Fireplace Heaters, 
Schovul-Room Heaters, 
Stoves. Double Heaters, 
Each combining the vea- 
tiation of an open fire 
with the power and eco- 
nomy of a warm-air fur- 


Prod best Ihing in 
d for Fren 


sven Stove 
Ventilating Co., 
78 Boekman St., New York. 


Our Hygienic Foods still 
continue to be a benefit to 


Dace. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Lavater's Essays. 


Translated from the German, by Thomas ITolcroft ; 
also one hundred Phyelognomical rules, and a memoir 
of theanthor. Seventeenth edition, illustrated with 

upwards of 400 profiles, Wc are now pre to eu 
bir the English edition of this work, and will send by 
mall, post-paid, on receipt of price, $4.00 


Fowler & wells, Publishers, 
753 BROADWAY, New YORE. 


6 ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SEEDS, PLANTS, AND SHRUBS. . 


For fifty-five years we have been growers of Garden 

Needs, and the nome of BUIST bas become t gouna 

tee of reliability, Our Seeds stand unzival "n for their 

purity, superior growth and quality, Tost Porter ins 

crease their popnlarity and to place them in of 
every owner of a garden in localities where Buist’s 


cerne voc BUISTS PRIZE COLLEC- 
TION OF 24 CHOICE VARIETIES SSS eres 


oon 


th, Buista Impram 
ead Cabbage, (finest and largest heading 
ey Wakeneld and Winntgriadt Cabbage, 
- (finest early sorta), Naio Germa n and Cuban Queen Water Melon, Butsi's Bw 
tra Early Red Turnip and Egyptian Beet, Black Seeded Simpson — 
Head Lettuce, Perfection Whit vine Cucumber, New Ned To; Globe Turni „ Jivist'a New Mammoth Salsi 
and Dwarf Ole Marimoth White Aid Celery, Danvers Half.Long Carrot, and Extra. Cwrled Spim 
We gunrant¢e these assortments will reach yeu, nnd that their quality will piesan yon. 
choice collection of 10 beautiful snmmer-blooming varieties, mailed on récri 
FL WER SEEDS of 30c. Stamps taken as rash. BUIBT'S GARDEN MANUAL, a valuable work of 1 
pages, on the cultivation of exetubles and flowers, with prices by the ounce, pound or bushel, mailet free 


l 
Mem are m ROBERT BUIST JR. bi ie 


$1.25 worth of the choicest Seeds for only 50 cents 1! 


BLISS" POPULAR COLLECTIONS, 2:52 mm tners 


$ tho world over aa the 
cat in the Market. n order te introduce them into every garien, we 
LL cur Popular Collections, ovis Packets of the 
cholcest vegetables grown, amountliog at Cata 
Ezo for only riny Cents, as Shoes: 
1 Wonder Peas, the best, earilest, d warfest leu grows: 
10 bushing. Mayflower Tomate, * LU 
quailty. Genulne Hermudn Onion, Wve sced of this celebraned 
variety, Salamander Lettuce, tine beads. stande drought sed 
heet better an any other sort. California Mammoth Radled, 
very large, exoelient Maver, good for winteror spring, Api 
Cucumber. briugs tbe highest price of eny Variety in the Now 
Vork Market. Cuban Queen Watermelon, bas been greww 
»righlog 75 lba. Bliss’ Improved Long Orange Carrot. 
selected by we for 15 Fears, aod now the best Carrot grown 
Elles! Improved Premium Flat Dutch re perfe Mn late 


en. Egyetian Beet, none beiler, tra enr 5 
Turnip, 4 weeks earlier than any other variety. Jumm ump- 
kin, specimens have been grown welgdiog over 200 Iba. 

N. H.—Mowt of the above sorta were frst introduced by us, Sent 
to ns to get the genulpe. 

C P7165 Packets of chofce Flower Seeds, umonntiag at 
Catalogue prices to 61.26 for 50 cen as follows: Ad, 
Javan Pinks, Everlastiogs, Pansies, Petasias, Verbepas, bc... dey 

BOTH ihe Piower and Vegetable Seed Collcetions malted fur 34 
cevis. For $1,00 we will edd à package of oor W Garden 
Reoda, containing 100 different varieties of Hower seeds mixai, 
sufficient to sow half a square rod of greand. 

Fo«tage Stampa taken. Send any denominatíon exeept 3 
cout stamps If eonventent: otherwise, send threes, Owlng to Oe 
very liberal discount already made on there collections, we Gen mM 
wo substitution for the varietios named, 

Order at onee and have them on hand when yoa want to plant. 
Bliss’ Illustrated Hand-Hook for the Farm and Garden, 
(300 illustrations and colored plate of beautiful flowers), price, N 
Weg you how to grow al) the above, sent free to every ono 
purchasing one of more collections. who ask» for |t at the time «f 
ordering. Remithy Meoey Order, Draft, Kxpress Order, or Region 
Luther; small awounte may be ent ju postage nampi, Addrem, 


B. K, BLISS & SONS, Seed & Horticultural Warehouse, 
84 Barclay Street, New York. 


" “UMBRELLA CHINA." pos ON BUILDING, Painting, 


| Decorating, Etc. For my eighty-page Illustrated 
NEW CROP, FRESH AND GENUINE. Catalogue, nddreca, enclosing three 3-cent stamps 
Package of seed sent for 20 cents in stamps. Frow EH SEEDS Given Away! A mixed 


. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, New York. 

Address — package Money pde le es te prong 
AGAZINE, a beautifa ustra monthly, all for 

ALEX. KING, stamp. This isa rare offer, Tell all your friends, and 

Crockett, Texas, | ask them to send with you. G, W. Park, Fannettsburg, Pa. 
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Publishers’ Department. 


7^ NOTICE.—The Phrenological and Publishing Business, which has been conducted by 8. R. WEILs & Co., is 
continued under the firm name of FowLkR & WELLS. Correspondents, Agents, and others, when communicating 
on business matters connected with this office, should address their orders to FOWLER & WELLS, 758 Broap- 
wax, New YoRK, and not to any PERSON connected with the office, Postage-stampe received for fractional parts 
efadollar. Do not tear them apart, and do not stick them to your letter. Prepay all letters in ful! with 8-cent 
stamps. Give name and full address every time you write. 


NOTES ON OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


THE '" HOW” BOOKS. 


The publications of the house of Fowler & Wells 
have the reputation of belng practical and useful, giv. 
ing to their readers information which is valnable, and 
which in many other cases can be obtained from no 
other source. Books that answer the qnestion how to 
accomplish a glven purpose, arc invaluable to those 
seeking the special Information indicated, and in this 
counection we wish to call the attention of our readers 
to the How ” series of books, The latest addition to 
this list is one of the most popular booka we have pub- 
lished recently. 


How to Keep a Store (price $1.50).—This book 
answers many questions constantly arising in the con- 
ducting of a retail mercantile business. It answers 
questions that can only be answered by the light of ex- 
perience, and the author, Mr. Terry, has had an experi- 
ence of over thirty years, aud having also referred to 
the experience of others, he covers the whole ground 
of etorc-kecping in all of its branches, and the demand 
that has already been made for this book shows that It 
is appreciated by merchants and their clerks, 


How to Read Character, prico $1.3, is a 
manual of character-readiug, based upon phreuology 
and physiognomy. One who wishes to get a practicai 
knowfedge of the subject in tho shortest possible time, 
and without burdening his mind with theoretical spec- 
ulations, will find this just the work he needs; it is 
very methodicai, and at the rame timo simple, concise, 
and popular in style; it is illustrated with nearly two 
hundred engravings. 

How to Teach (price $1.50).—In this work Mr. 
Sizer hae pointed out the qualities which should be 
taken into account in the education and training of 
children, caused by the diferenco in temperament 
and mental development. One of the greatest dificul- 
ties in the training of children comes from not under- 
standing their pecnliar characteristics, and this work 
will aid in this direction more than has ever been done 
in any other way. The New England Journal of Edu- 
cation says :—“ It should find its way into the library 
of every parent and teacher.” 


How to Educate the Feelings (price $1.50.) 
—Educational efforts have been mostly in the direction 
of educating the intellect, while the feelings and affec- 
tions, which have so much to do with the happiness of 
individuals and those associated with them, have been 
entirely overlooked. Tho English edition of this work 
has been carefuliy edited by Mr. ‘Nelson Sizer, and 
with the addition of many notes and illustrations, gives 
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fall and definite directions for the cultivation and re- 
straining all the faculties relating to the feelings aud 
affections, The cducation of each is considered sepa- 
rately—eself-esteem, firmness, consclentiousness, benev- 
olence, cautiousness, etc. ; parents and teachors should 
take advantage of the information giveu here, which 
will also be found invaluable for self-improvement. 


How to Feed the Baby (price 50 cents).— The 
third edition of this work has been carefully revised 
and enlarged. The author, Dr. Page, having continued 
his investigations and become more fully convinced 
than ever of the importance of a radical change iu tho 
manner of feeding infants, has brought additional facts 
to bear on the subject, and it is quite safe to say, that 
if the teachings of this littio book were followed by 
mothers, the amount of rickness, and the mortality 
among children would be very greatly decreased. 
Tbere is no reason why children should be more sub- 
ject to discage and death thau the young of the lower 
animals. A single suggestion of the work in many 
cases would prove Invaluable. 


How to Grow Handsome (price $1.00).—That 
it is possible for ali persons to be what is called beau- 
tiful ” in form and feature is probably not trae, but that 
{tis possible for all people to grow handsome, that ts, 
to improve their personal appearance, is not doubted. 
This volume containing hints toward physical perfec- 
tion, and showirg bow to acquire and retain bodily 
symmetry, heaith, and vigor, and secure long life, and 
avoid the infirmitica and deformities of age, ia un- 
doubtedly one of the best works on physical culture 
ever published. It has already had a wide sale. It 
shoald be read by ladies especially, and many of tho 
suggestions wiil be found valuable in the training of 
chiidren. e 

How to be Well (price $1.00).—This work on 
common sense hygiene contains the results of the au- 
thor'e experience from many years’ practice in the 
treatment of acute aud chronic diseases with hygienic 
agencies. f 

How to Write (price 75 cents).—'T'his is a manual 
of composition and letter writing. It is not a book of 
forms like the most of the letter writers, but a book of 
suggestions in relation to the subject of composition 
in general, and letter writing iu particular. 

How to Behave (price 75 cents).-—A manual of 
republican etiquette, and guide to correct personal 
habits. This is a standard work of good behavior and 
the habita of good society. It should be placed in tho 
hands of young people, as it is full of suggestions on 
the subject. 

How to do Business (price 75 cents).—A man- 
ual of practical affairs and & guide to success in life, 
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containing also a collection of legal and commercial 
forms. All people, both men and women, should un- 
derstand the simple rules of business ; this is necessary 
in order to be successful in the ordinary affairs of life, 
and this work contains no information but what would 
at some time be found valaable by every individual. 
How to Bead (price $1.00).—We have here a vol- 
ume containing suggestions iu regard to the choosing 
of books and courses of reading, with classified lists of 
the best works on biography, history, ecience, poetry: 


religion, fine arts, foreign languages, etc. It answers | 


fully the common inquiries of reading people in regard 
to books and authors. 


How to Sing (price 50 cents). A manual on the 
voice, and how to nee it, containing suggestions that 
have been found invaluable by those desiring to arrive 
at a point of excellence in singing, also to readers and 
speakers, and all who would cultivate their vocal 
organs. 

How to Paint (price $1.00).—Thls is one of the 
best brlef works on the subject of painting ever pub- 
lished, and has had an immense circulation. It is de- 
signed for the nse of tradesmen, mechanics, farmers, 
and others, as well as for the professional painter. It 
contains plain common-sense statements of methoda 
employed by paintera to produce specified results in 
plain and fancy painting of every description, includ- 
- {ng kalsomining and paper hanging, with formulas for 
mixing all kinds of paints, descriptlon of pigments 
used, tools required, etc. The knowledge contained in 
this, will make every man his own painter.“ 


How to Raise Fruits (price $1.00).—A guide 
to the cultivation and management of fruit trees, and 
of grapes, and small fruits. There can be no difficulty 


in meeting with success in fruit-raising where a person | 


has the necessary knowledge on the subject nt hand. 


This work treats of how to plant, how to trim, how to 


transplant, etc., with suggestions ae to location, soil, 


selection, disease, cultivation, etc., with dlrections for . 


layering, budding, and grafting. It is a most complete 
guide to emall fruit culture, with many Illustrations 
and descriptions of the latest varietles. The Rural 
New Yorker says: There are books on fruit culture 
four times its size, with one half its information. 


* How to Live (price $1.25). —In this work by that 
^ well-known and attractive writer, the late Solon Rob- 
inson, we have the enbject of domestic economy illus- 
trated by thelife of two families of opposite cbaracters, 
habits, and practices, in u pleafffug tale of real life. It 
js full of useful lessons in honse-keeping, and hints 
on how to live. how to have, how to gain, and how to 
be happy, iucluding also the celebrated story of “A 
Dime a Day." 

How to be Weather-Wise (price 25 cents). 
In these times of weather prophets and prophecies, It 
is well for the people to know all that can be known in 
regard to the weather, and in this little book, Mr. 
Noyes bas presented a new view of our weather 
system, and in plain Englleh has pointed out the indi- 
catlons in regard to the probabilities of the weather, 


which may be read and understood by any intelligent : 


person. 

How to Learn Short-Hand (price 25 cente). 
We have here a simple and practical system of short- 
hand writing, arranged especially for the use of those 
who desire to acquire the art without the aid of a 


teacher, and at a price to place it within the reach of ail | 
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who would take advantage of phonography as a means 
of taking down important notes, memoranda, ets., as 
well as those who desire to prepare for the profession 
of reporting. 


How to Magnetize (price 25 cents).—A very 
complete little manual on this subject, with practical 
j hints on the choice, management, and capabilities of 

subjects, with instructions as to the methods of pro- 
| cedure. It contains more than has before been pub- 
| Hehed in so small a space, 


How to Study Phrenology (price 10 cente). — 
This answers the question so often asked, as to how to 
take np the study of this important subject. There 
are suggestions to students as to what books to read, 
and also in regard to personal observation, a list of the 
| beet books, etc. 


How to Conduct a Public Meeting (price 
| 15 cent&).— This work contains directions for condnct- 
ing meetings, both publlc and private, according to the 
best parliamentary rules, including rules for order, lisis 
of questions for debate in lycenms, literary associa- 
tions, etc, It contalus as mucb information on the 
subject as most of the larger volumes. 


We wish to call attention specially to the above 
works. With very few exceptions every one of our 
readers would be benefited by owning the entire list 
of How” books, the possession of the information 
would be found useful in the practical affairs of life. 
Any or all of them will bo sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 


The Origin of Species.—This work 


has now been sent to all whose orders were received 
! in advance of publication, That it may be fairly said 
to be interesting will be shown by the foliowing ex- 
tracta from the 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


„Mr. Ferris, the author of this work, states that 
‘the doctrine of evolution is founded on facts incon- 
sistent with the old falth,’ aud tbat evolution of some 
kind has become the prevailing idea of men of science, 
and the aspect is that it will generally prevail.“ ‘ Evo- 
lution,’ he continues, * divides itself into that of the 
theist, and that of the strict materialist, and the real 
controversy js between the two.’ * Among the problems 
to be solved in this contest are whetber matter is self- 
existent, and from its self-conatituted properties orig- 
inated living forms; or whether ít war created and 
made recipient of inflowing life from a persoan! and 
intelligent flret cause.“ Various theories relating to tbe 
origiu of animals and men are discusaed in this work, 
and an exposition of the views of the most celebrsted 
writers or such subjects in given, by whicb the reader 
can make comparieons and form a theory of bis own. 
The similarity between animals and man is closely defin- 
ed, and gexua! difference between males and females of 
the kingdom of brute and mankind is treated at length. 
Physiological, psycholegical and natural laws and 
qualities are spoken of in tbeir interrelations and 
traüsmittence. The subject ie broad and broedi 
treated by the author, who, however, writes wit 
delicacy as well as earnestness. He scema neitber a 
materialist, eentimentalist, nor strictly epeaking a 
theorist, but rather an analyzer of evidence given in 
nature and the human race. The book be presents i$ 
interesting, promotes new thought and explains many 
features in science. It deserves serious consideration. 
—Boston Sunday Globe. 


Mr. Ferris has the rare faculty of giving in a brief 

| citation, the gist of the quoted authority's whole argu- 
ment, and the eubject is presented in a style so clear 
and cogent that it makes an abstruse subject interest- 
ing to the unscientific reader. - herd Democrat. 


** Mr. Ferris accepta evolution In a genera) sense, but 
is of opinion that creative intelligence aud power were 
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employed in the production of the successive steps of 
the process, his pnggvstions pointing to a possible re- 
conciliation of biological science with an orthodox be- 
lief in overraling providence. His book will be found 
interesting." — New York World. 


“Mr. Ferris in this book presents a fair and suffi- 
ciently full view of the theorfes and speculations, Dar- 
winlan and other, of the origin of species ; discovering 
and cleverly exposing weak points In them all. A vein 
of dry humor occasionally crops out, as, for instance, 
In presenting Spencer's persevering, but rather dis- 
couraging efforts to frame a definition of life patisfac- 
tory to himeelf. The chapters on the ‘Question of a 
First Cause,’ and ‘What is Life’ are especially com- 
mended to the general reader. The book covers much 
ecientific ground hesides that indicated by the title, 
bringing in review before the reader a varlety of valu- 
able information that he otherwlse would have to look 
through many books to flud."—Zthaca Dally Journal. 


„Mr. Ferrie’ views are certalnly worth the carefal at- 
tention of those who feel the presence of modern scien- 
tific thought so much as to be doubtful of thelr rellgious 
ground, as his euggestlons point to a possible recon- 
ciliation of biological sclence with a belief in a Provi- 
dence, who not only creates, but who overrules all 
nature, animate and Inanimate.“— The Kingston Free- 
man. 


How to Keep a Store. From the 
American Grocer.—We have great pleasure in publish- 
ing the following letter which indorses all we have 
said in commendation of the little work How to Keep 
a Store.” The writer is one of the well-known Cheney 
family, whose storo at Bouth Manchester, Conn., hag 
been often described as the model retail store of New 
England. He supplies some interesting facts respect- 
ing the author of the volume in question, and nothing 
could be stronger than his cordial teatimony based on 
close acquaintance with Mr. Terry and his book. Mr. 
Cheney is himself an experienced and very successful 
store-keeper, and one may be quite certain of ihe merit 
of anything that has his recommendation : 

SouTH MANCHESTER, CONN., 


Editor American Grocer : 

I was pleased to see in your edition of October 19 a 
highly commendatory notice of that model little volume 
"How to Keep a Store.“ The author, Mr. Samuel H. 
Terry, with whom I have the pleasure of a personal ac- 
quaintance, speaks from the experience of many years, 
and that he has practiced hls own preaching success- 
fully is evidenced by the responsible position he now 
holds in the well-known house of Cheney Brothers, 
silk manufacturers. Ag a merchant of over twenty-five 
years standing, I can heartily indorse the author's 
statements and recommend his metbod of “How to 
Keep a Store.“ not only to clerks, but to merchants 
themselves. It is au invaluable book, which I read and 
have my clerks read to our common profit. To my 
mind, the most important lesson the author enforces, 

although not, perhaps, in so many words, is the desira- 
bility and necessity of a systematiaed mode of doing 
busluesa, Too many country store-keepers fall because 
they dexerve to fail. They do not seem to grasp the idea 
that there is as much need of system in thelr business 
as in that of a large wholesale house. This volums ou 
“How to Keep a Store" strikes at the root of this evil, 
and I am persuaded will be of great assistance not only 
to the young clerks behind the counter, but to tbe 
merchant at the desk. Yours very truly, 

W. H. CHENEY. 
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Farms and Gardens.—It is safe to 
assume that a very large proportion of our readers are 
interested either in farms or in gardens, and with all 
such we wish to have a word. The time for old- 
fashioned farm and garden work is past—the people are 
now on the lookout for new and improved plans, 
methods, varieties, etc., and in this connection we wish 
to call attention to our advertisement of farm and gar- 
den supplies of all kinds. In the JoURNAL for last month 
and this will be found a large number of advertisements 
of seedsmen, nurscrymen, florists, etc., offering novel- 
ties, as well as the standard varieties, Every owner ofa 
rod of land will gain some new suggestions from the 
reading of the seedaman’s catalogue. They all contain 
something new and suggestive, and we would therefore 
recommend our readers to eend for them as per terms 
given in the various advertisemonts, and we would 
also recommend the testing of the new varieties. 
Wulle it ls not true that all new things are better than 
old ones, it is true that the great improvements which 
have been made in the varieties of grapes and small 
fruits, vegetables, etc., have come from the introduc- 
tion of new varleties, and more skillful culture, and 
we would líke to know that every one of onr readers 
were trying something new. The great superiority of 
the American Wonder Pea," the new kinds of corn, 
cabbage, and cauliflower, tho great attractiveness of 
the Little Gem Squash," the value of the Mauches- 
ter," the Hansell,” and other berries, could only be 
established and taken advantage of by their being 
widely tried and introduced. A small amount of 
moncy spent to start with, will result in yonr having 
greatly improved varieties ; then by a careful system of 
exchanging seeds, plants, etc., the whole neighborhood 
{a benefited. We therefore say, send for catalogues, 
and then send for the novelties and new varieties. 


Silk Culture.—The new industry of 
silk culture will, and is now receiving, very general at- 
tention from laud-holders, for the reason that fence 
corners, banks or ravines, and unproductive places can 
all be made valuable for the production of trees, It is 
eaid that the health of both the worm and the trees is 
very much impaired in foreign countries, from being 
grown so long on the same gronnd, and they now seek 
fresh territory for the propagation of the race. The 
United States affords the best facilities for this, and silk 
factories are now springing up at our doors in all direc- 
tions, making 4 reliable market for cocoons. In this 
connection, we would call the attentlon of our readers 
to the advertisement of Messrs. [lance & Borden, who 
are prepared to supply trees in all quantities. They 
alao advertise Capsadell's Guide to Silk Culture, which 
would be a matter of Interest to our readers. See ad- 
vertisement and send for catalogue. 


Small Fruits,—We have received 


from Mr. G. S. Wales, of Rochester, N. Y., his spring 
catalogue of small fruits, plante, carnations, pansies, 
roses, etc. This pamphlet contains, in addition to de- 
scriptions aud illustrations, a great amount of useful 
Information, iu regard to culture especially, with 
colored plates of some of the new grapes. No matter 
how many catalognes we had, we should want this one 
of Mr. Wales for the special information which It 
contains. 


4 PUBLISHERS’ 


Buist’s Almanac and Garden Man- 


UAL FOR 1883.— This Annual has been published regu- 
larly for more than fifty years. In addition to the 
usual astronomical calculatious, and monthly calendars: 
it contains a great deal of useful information in regard 
to garden and farm work, tcgether with descriptions of 
new and standard varieties of flower, vegotable, and 
farm seeds. 


A Spring Campaign. — While the 
first of the year is in eome respecta the best time to 
canvass for subscribers, our readers and agent-friends 
should remember that the spring months also furnish 
favorabie time for canvassing aud extending the circu- 
lation of the JovRNAL. People feel that the pinch of 
winter is ovcr, and they feel ready for a little enter- 
prise and something new. Taxes have been paid, and 
money circulates more freely. Our premium offers 
hold good, and we can continue to furnish back Num- 
bers to the first of the volume when desired. 


To Secure an Organ.—On another 
page will be found an offer to which we wish to call the 
attention of our readers. We refer to the Companion 
Organ. There are many families, Sunday-schools, and 
day schools, who would like to possess an organ, but 
have not felt able to purchase ope on account of the 
price. We have arranged for the furnishing of a really 
good, low-priced organ, on &uch terms as to place it 
within the reach of all. This Companion Organ is 
made at as llitle expense as possible consistent with 
quality, and is eold at the iow price of $20, and we 
offer it for only twenty-four subscribers to the JOURNAL, 
or we will eupply It for part subscribers and part cash, 
or will send to any address on receipt of the price, $20. 
There is not a school, either day or Sunday, which 
could not be supplied with one of these organs, simply 
by a llttle effort on the part of the teachers and chil- 
dren. Let an effort be made—if the people do not 
wish to subecribe to the JourNAL, Jet them pay a small 
amount of money, and the amount will] soon be raised. 
For a more complete description of the organ, with a 
cut showing its appearance, terma, etc., sce advertise- 
ment on another page. 


The Sanitarian.—We have received 
the February Number of thie health monthly, published 
by the author of "How to Be Well," Dr. Falrchild, 
Quincy, Ill. This Number contains articles on pork 
eating, lawa of life, lager becr and health, besides a 
great varlety of editorlal matter. Dr. Fairchild ig cer- 
talnly making a periodical which should do much to 
enlighten people in regard to the laws of health. 


The “Century” for February.—In 
this mid-winter Number of The Century“ will be 
found many attractive features. It contains the be- 
ginning of a new story by. Mr. W, D. Howells, eutitied 
" A Womau's Reason.” The Led-Horse Claim“ is 
continued, as well as Mrs. Burnett's "Through Ono 
Administration.“ In addition tb the large number of 
illustrations accompanying the text, there isa magnifi- 
cent portrait of Geo. Wm. Curtls, eugraved by Mr 
Cole, which 1s, we think it safe to say, one of his best. 
There is a larger supplement than usual of poetry by 
leading writers, and the Number more than sustains 
the past reputation of this wonderful magazine. | 


i 
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DEPARTMENT. 


Wall Paper.—Our readers will find 


a large and fine assortment of wall papers of every kind 
and description at the stores of H. Bartholomae & Co., 
124 and 136 W. 33d Street, in this city, who are mana- 
facturers and importers, and prepared to fill promptly 
all orders large or emall. 


The Richmond Tooth Crown.—We 


take pleasure in calling attention again to this innova- 
tlon in Dentletry. Several of those connected with our 
office have pat the claims made for it to a practical test, 
and have found it to be all that was claimed for it, and 
that the results were in the highest degree satisfactory. 
The advertisement will be found on the 4th page of 
cover, and to this we wonld refer our readers. To ali 
who are interested will be sent circulars giving more 
fall particulars than conld be given in an advertisement. 
Send address as per advertisement, and mention tbe 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


For Sale.— Under this heading in our 
advertising department, will be found an opportunity 
for a wide-awake hygienist who woald like to take 
charge of and build up an inetitation. See advertise- 
ment and send for particulars. 


Hardy Plants.—We have received 


from Messrs. Wooleon & Co., of Passaic, N. J., their 
catalogue of hardy perennial plants, bulbs, ferns, etc., 
a publication of 72 pages, containing a complete list of 
herbaceous and other hardy plante. It is the most com- 
plete catalogue published by any dealer in this country, 
and through it is placed within the reach of all, plants 
that are hardy, and will thrive without special care or 
attention, including the old standard varieties, many of 
which are overlooked very much by the present gen- 
eration, together with new and imported varieties. 
Many of our readers have but little idea of the great va- 
riety and beauty of many of these plants; for instance, 
the iris is kuown to many simply as the common blue 
flag, while there are nearly fifty different varieties, 
ranging in all shades of color, many of them fragrant, 
and very ornamental. There are also an almost unlim- 
ited variety of narciasis, lilies, tulips, ferns, etc., ail 
hardy and worthy of special attention. Every owner of 
a garden should send as above for this complete cata- 
logue. 


Not too Late,—It is not too late to 
subscribe for the JouRNAL for 1883. We can still sup- 
ply Numbers from the firet of January to ail who de- 
rire, and we date all subscriptions from the firat of the 
volume unless we receive specíal directions to the con- 
trary. 


Tempting Offers.—We refer to the 


offers made in this Number of the JOURNAL, by Messrs. 
B. K. Blies & Sons, to which we would refer our read- 
ers. It seema as though al! owners of land would be 
tempted to try one or more of these offers. In addi- 
tion to the " Wonder Pea” whioh they have introduced, 
we see from their Catalogue a description of Blies's 
American Racer Pea," which certain]y promises well, 
and may yet be a competitor with the other, which has 
become so well known. Their list also contains de- 
ecriptions of new varieties of corn, oats, wheat, pota- 
toes, etc. See advertisement and send for catalogue. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 5 


Appreciative. — The West Branch 


Starasys: ''This journal is doing a good work in the 
ever-expanding domain of self-culture, self-preserva- 
tion and enlightenment.” 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery. 
—Of all the publications issued for little children, we 
know of nothing that will compare with this, It is 
most carefully edited, and the illustrations are both 
artistic and attractive. It {is published by the Russell 
Publishing Co., Boston, Mass., at one dollar per year. 


Pomona Nursery.—Mr. Wm. Parry 
advertises this old established] nursery iu this Number 
of the JoURNAL. He has a large stock of new and 
standard varieties which he offers at reasonable rates. 
Catalogues sent free. See advertisement. 


Roses.—In this Number of the Jour- 
NaL will be found the advertisement of the Dingee & 
Conard Co. the well-known growers of roses. They 
have made tbis a great specialty for many years, and 
their catalogue gives descriptions of their very large 
variety. Their new guide to rose cniture, a beautiful 
publication, giving directions for the cultare of roses, 
and descriptions of the different varieties, will be sent 
free to any of our readers who will send address. See 
advertisement. 


The Spring Catalogue of James T. 
Philips, of West Grove, Chester Co., Pa., containing de- 
scriptions of roses, green-house and bedding plants, 
trees, etc., has been received. This is a compact, well- 
printed manual, and without any flourish glves careful 
descriptions of many varieties, and special directions 
for culture. We have for several years recelved roses 
from Mr. Philips' grounds, and can speak from experi- 
ence favorable of their excellent qualities, being well 
grown, and received In good condition. Our readers 
should send as above for catalogue. 


The Hansell Raspberry.—This is 


the name of a new raspberry being introduced by Mr. 
J. T. Lovett. It is a red berry, and earller than any 
now grown. lts quality 1s said to 4 unsurpaseed ; it 
ia firm, entirely hardy, and will undoubtedly prove a 
very great acquisition. We shall test it ourselves and 
would recommend our readers in all parte of the coun- 
try to give it a trial. What we want is the very best of 
all kinds of fruits and vegetables, and therefore we feel 
like encouraging men like Mr. Lovett, who are intro- 
ducing new varicties, after having tested them on their 
own grounds. Mr. Lovett is also selling the Manches- 
ter Strawberry and all other kinds of new and staudard 
varieties of small fruits. Read his advertisement and 
send for copy of bis catalogue. 


Trees.—IJn this Number of the Jour- 


RAL Merers. Ellwanger & Barry advertise their nursery 
business. They are welland favorably known through- 
out the country for the fiue qnality of their nursery 
stock. They offer a large quantity of standard kinda, 
with many new varieties of fruit and ornamental trees, 
shrube, vines, etc. See advertisement and send for 
catalogue. 


Gregory's Catalogue.—We have re- 
ceived from Mr. James J. H. Gregory his large and 
finely Illustrated Catalogue for 1883, containing de- 
Kriptions of many new and desirable novelties. Mr. 
Gregory has a wide-spread reputation as the introducer 


-of valuable farm and garden seeds. See advertisement. 
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Peter Henderson & Co.—In this 


Number of the JounWAL will be found the attractive 
advertisement of Messrs. Henderson & Co., announc- 
ing their special offers in new and scarce vegetables. 
This is something which appeals to the wants of every 
owner of land. Who would not raise the best sweet- 
corn, peas, squashes, watermelons, etc.? Every variety 
offered in this advertisement should be found iu every 
garden, and we consider that these enterprising seeds- 
men are doing a great service to the public by placing 
these within the reach of all. Their beautiful catalogne 
will be sent to any of our readers who will send to 
them for it. j 


“t May your days be lengthened as a friend of kuman- 
ity.” 

We horrow another letter from our friends, the 
Health Food Company, and print it here, belleving that 
it will Interest all our readers. 


Hoffman Ave., East Dayton Bluff, St. Paul, 
January 30, 1883. 
Health Food Co., 74 Fourth Ave., New York. 


I would be glad 1f you would establish an agency in 
our city for your valuable foods, I belleve there are 
many who would buy them if they were only here, and 
be thankful after they had tried tbem. The Franklin 
Mills Company have established an agency here. Two 
of my acquaintances came in Saturday to see if I know 
anything about the eutire wheat flour made by the 
Franklin Mills Company. I told them I knew of ít to 
my heart's sorrow, and that I had sent to Chicago for a 
barrel once, and paid $8, and it came near finishing me, 
and hurt all my family ; I finally sold it to a German 
woman for $3, and thought ita good sale. She said she 
would mix It with rye flour, and thonght she could use 
it that way. The two parties that came in io see me 
about the flour said they had purchased a few pounds of 
the entire wheat flour to try; so they both concluded 
it was dangerous and would get no more, but send for 
some of your good flour. Iam in usual health, and am 
20 thankful I learned of your valuable ſoode. Indeed I 
don t know how I could live without them, and my 
family enjoy them so much. May your days be length- 
ened as a friend of humanity, is my prayer. 

RACHEL HOPKINS. 


Our Cabinet.—We would repeat the 
invitation toour readers and friends to visit the Phren- 
ological Cabinet when they are iu the city. Our rooms 
are always open, and free to visitors during business 
hours, and the large number of people who call here, 
spending, sometimes, hours of their leisure, is the best 
testimonlal that can be given as to Its interest to the 
public. A few days since, a gentleman from San Fran- 
cisco, who was visiting the city, spent an hour in look- 
ing over our large collection of buets, skulle, portraits, 
etc., and on leaving declared that he had never learned 
as much in any whole week spent in New York city 
before, aa he had in the hour apent iu this office. It is 
seldom that any further argument is necded to con- 
vince one of the truth of phrenology, than that which 
is afforded by a careful examination of the specimens 
of crania, etc., consisting of casts from the human 
head, of persons of every grade of intelligence and 
morality. together with many paintings, skulls, etc. 
Our readers are free to visit our rooms, aud to ask any 
questiones which may occur to them. 


6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


One Full Pago............. Les 

One Half Page .....,.. ... ess 

Less than Half Pa -50 cta, a Ji 

Second or Third Page of Cover, or Firet an 


Lust Page of Inset .... . 


Fourth Page of Gover. à 
Business Carda 


Hygienic and Turkish Bath Institute and 
OTEL, 13 & 15 Laight St., New York. M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D., Proprietor, : Circular free. 


Healds’ Hygeian Home, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, See advertisement. Send for circular, Pusxr 
and Mary H. HEALD, Physicians, 


Kilbourn Hygienic Institute. Quiet Home 
and Skilful Treatment. Kilbourn City, Wis. Dre, 
McEcroy, Send for circular. 


The New York Medical College and Hos- 
PITAL FOR Women, and Homeopathic Dispenanry for 
Women and Children. 213 West bath Street, New 


ork. 


Printer dd 

Printer and Stereotyper, —EDWARD O. JEN- 
KINS, Steam Book and Jot Printer, and Stere otyper 
No. 20 North William Street, New York. 


Agente Wanted to sell our GOOD BROOKS 
FOR ALL.” Special terms given. Send for Pre- 
mium List. Address FOWLER WELLS, 753 Broad- 
way, New York, 


Annie Smith, M.D., 154 E. 49th St., City. 
FOR SALE. 
The Hydro-Electro Therapeutic and 


BURGICAL Ixstirure, located nt the celebrated Mer- 
ibah Mineral Springs, Stratford, Ontario, Can. This 
Institution, which ja now well established, is offered 
for sale on favorable terms, For full particulars, etc., 
Ẹ address Box 998, STRATFORD, OnT. 


DR. M. AUGUSTA FAIKCHILD'S 


HYCEIA 
IAN. HOME aT CURE, 


537 Broadway, Quincy, III. 


Our Healthful Home 


Js at READING, Pa. 


No better Cure in "America," Send for onr Cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D. 


Health Almanac for 1883, 
PRICE TEN CENTS. 


Contains descriptions of a number of Health Institu- 
tions, list of best Henlth-Books, Health Suggestions, 
and other information. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 563 
Broadway, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Breakfast Coca 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oll has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
nnd is therefore fur more economl- 
eal. It is deliclous, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well ns for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
BETTER THAN 


0 0 D MEDICINE 


We provide vital, blooã-maktng foods for all diseases. 
Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, Nervous Pros- 
tration, and Diabetes, should send for our free pam- 


ohlets. HEALTH FOOD CO., 
74 Fourth Ave., New Tork. 


Brooklyn office—9 Clinton Street. 
Boston office—63 Commercial Street. 


HYGIENIC FOODS. 


We manufacture the greatest variety, and 
best Healthy Foods in the country. Send for 
free pamphlet. 


CHAS. H. HOYT'S SON, 
36 Hamilton St., New York, 


Healds’ Hygeian Home, 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


==] 


AKER 


V. 


The patients and guests of this conscientiously con- 
ducted, fü.]ly equipped Saritarium have spent daily 
during this Winter—excepting (wo stormy ys—from 
two to eight hours, lying on cots, wrapped in blankets 
and robes, on our sunny south piazza. 

They have greatly enjoyed these out-door Sun Bathe, 
und the practical instruction in “dee 1 

ven by our valned assistant physician, Mrs. z 

ARKIN, has made them even more attractive and use- 
ful than those taken in our nice, warm Sun-Bath Room. 

Our patients who have visited at other“ Cures,” fay 
that we give far more personal attention and valuable 
forms of treatment than they received at any other 
place. One thing that enables us to do this is the 
small number of our guests. 

Steam Heal! Scientific Ventilation! Warm Floors! 

No gas, smoke, or burned air, Attractive table. 
Abundant fruit. A beautiful, healthful, elevated loca- 
tion ; city conveniences, country advantages. 

Movements, BATHS, Mas&AGF, 
and all the hygienic agencies which the experience of 
twenty years lends us to adopt. Our Manipulations are 
thoroughly given / 

To learn of our special atiractions 
Summer send for our circular to 


Pusey Heald, M.D., or Mary H. Heald, M.D. 


for Spring and 


Publishers’ Department. 


NOTICR.—The Phrenologtcal and Publishing Bnsiness, which has been conducted by 8. R. WELts & Co., is 
continued under the firm name of FowWwIER & WEIL. Correspondents, Agents, and others, when communicating 
on bnsiness matters connected with this office, should address their orders to FOWLER & WELLS, 158 BRoAD- 
war, New Tonk. and not to any PERSON connected with the office. Postage-etampe received for fractional parts 
ofadoliar. Do not tear them apart, and do not stick them to your letter. Prepay all letters in full with 3-cent 
stamps. Give name and full addrese every time you write. 


Time to Get Ready for It.—Every 
year, persons write to us: I am sorry I did not think 
of the course of instruction in the American Institate 
of Phrenology early enough to make the necessary 
preparation to be absent from home during the session, 
ard also plan for the funds necessary to carry mc 
throngh." We snggeat that the first Tuesday in Octo- 
ber, on which the Institute will open its session, is not 
very far off, yet far enough, we trust, for our frier ds 
who desire and expcct to attend, to make all the prepa- 
ration which may be required. We have often em- 
barked on a steamboat for journeys or excursions, and 
In every case some come hurrying at the last moment, 


and jaat get aboard, and generally tome rush with red 
faces to enter, and find the gang-plank taken in and the 
engine started. We like the early and prompt people, 
whether the matter of interest be a breakſaet, a steam- 
boat excursion, or a course of instruction. To any 
who contemplate attending, or wbo have a desire to 
acquire Information relative to the course of instruction, 
topics taught, teachers, terms, time required, etc., it 


will give us pleasure to eend fnll information. Please 
address this office, asking for Institute Extra." 
A Suggestion. — Mr. Howell B. 


Parker, a graduate of the American Institute of Phro- 
nology, has been for a number of years teaching iu 
Georgia, and now writes: I have the largest and best 
school that I have ever taught, and I tell you honestly 
that Phreno'ogy has paid me back in teaching, far 
more than it has ever cost, and it would be a good in- 
veel ment for every county to have all ite teachers take 
a thorough course in some institute of Phrenology. 
Seven ycare ago when I went to New York, everybody, 
pearly, said I wae ruined as a teacher, but now many 
send to me becaure of my knowledge of Phrenology. 
They say, Well, he teaches good schools, and knows 
how to manage children." 

There is no doubt but that the power and influence 
of teachers would be very largely increased by a knowl- 
edge of thie subject. How can it be otherwise, when 
it deals eo direcily and so practically with the human 
mind, which is the object which teachers have in view. 
It has long seemed to those who bave a knowledge of 
the subject, as tbough it would be impossible to teach 
as snccessfully withont tbis knowledge as with it. 
There is no otber system or method by which charac- 
terin its various manifestations can be properly eeti- 
mated ; we therefore say to teachers who look forward 
to making their profession a life-work, to by al) means 
investigate the claims of Phrenology. 
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Alcott on the Use of Tobacco.— 


The little work published many years ago by Dr. Wm. 
A. Alcott on the use of tobacco, and tte effects on the 
humau eystem, phyrically, intellectually, and morally, 
has had an immense circulation, edition alter edition 
having been called for, many of which have been dis- 
tributed by those interested in the reforming of others 
who were addicted to the use of tobacco. Since it was 
published, many additional facts in relation to its use 
have been discovered and thoroughly eetablished, and 
at our solicitation, Mr. Nelgon Sizer Las eupplemented 
Dr. Alcott's work with very extended notes and addi- 
tions, about doubling the size of the former work, in- 
cluding all that is new in relation to the subject: also 
the coufeasions of a tobacco user, a story of thrilling 
interest; and the experlence of one who gave up the 
use of it, with portraits showing how be was affected 
therehy. The new edition is printed ou larger and fine 
paper, weli bound in paper covers, and will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of the price, 26 centse 
It will be supplied for distribution at the rate of $1 
for six copies, or 62 a dozen. This work shonld be 
placed in the hands of every boy, whether he has or 
has not become addicted to the habit. 


The Natural Cure, etc,—We feel 


that an explanation is due to our many friends for the 
long and continued delay in the publication of this 
work. It has seemed to be unavoidable. There has 
boen one delay after another, but we are glad to say 
the author has taken advantage of thia, and has made 
many additions and revisions since the book was firet 
placed in the printer's hands; it is now abont ready for 
press, and will be gent to those who have ordered it iu 
a few days. It is an excellent work, and ehould be in 
the hands of all thore who are afflicted with any of the 
troubles to which it is devoted, namely, Consumption, 
Rhcumatism, Dright's Disease, Constipation, Wake- 
fulness, etc. 


Horse Hygiene.—We have in prepa- 
ration a new and important little manual on tbe subject 
of horee hygiene, covering ground not covered by any 
other publication, and one which will be of great value 
to every owner of a horse. Further announcement 
will be made of this work in our next Number, 


* The Origin of Species.—“ The New 


Theory of the Origin of Species ” is being well received 
by the public, and ts having many highly commen- 
datory notices, and is receiving attention from thiukers 
and echolars in all parts o! the country. The subject is 
one well worthy of etudy and investigation, and all who 
buy Mr. Ferris! book wiil be well paid for the time and 
money spent. See contents and notices of this on 
another page. 


2 PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT. 


The Plant Fumigator. — Messrs. 
Ives & Co., of New Haven, Conn., are the manufactu- 
rers of one of the most Ipgcnions devices for famigating 
planta for the purpose of destroying iusects, etc., wa 
have seen. It is a way of using tobacco smoke, and the 
only way we know of which is likely to prove harmless 
and unobjJectionable to others, and we would that 
tobacco was used only in this way. Their advertise- 
ment will be found on another page. 


The American Seed Warehouse.— 


We have received from Messre, Cowan & Co, proprie- 
tors of the Atnerican Seed-House, 114 Chambers Street, 
this city, their annual catalogue for 1883 ; this is very 
complete in all its departments, and they offer some 
very attractive specialties; n new cauliflower, aud a 
new wax bean; with ncw bects, peas, tomatoes, 
squashes, pumpkins, ctc. We would say to our read- 
ers, send for this catalogue, and we would repeat what 
we eaid last month in regard to our readers trying the 
new and novel eeeds and plants offered by the seedamen 
and the florists. They have also a fine stock of thor- 
oughly tested seeds of standard varieties. 


Small Fruits, Plants, etc.—Mr. John 
B. Colins, of Morristown, N. J., senda ns his catalogue 
of trees, plants, shrubs, etc., containing & fine colored 
plate of the Kiefer Hybrid Seedling Pear. 


The ZEgis.—This is the title of a paper 
devoted to woman's interests, published at 209 W. Sth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, by Annie Laurie Quimby. It 
contains some excellent and strong arguments on the 
Woman Suffrage Question, and also considcrs many 
other things of interest to women, and to the public 
in general. It is published at $1 a year. We see no 
price for single copies, but have no doubt a sample copy 
wili be sent to any of our readers who will address as 
above. 


John Saul's Catalogue.—We have 
received from Mr. John Saul, of Washington, D. C., his 
catalogue of plants, etc., for 1883. This contains de- 
acriptions and prices of a large number of very inter- 
esting plats, and especially ia the department relating 
to hot-bonae and semi-trupical plants very full. He 
aleo issues am interesting rose catalogue. 


Price Reduced.—The price of the 
caet of the head of Charles J. Guiteau was set by the 
artiet who took it at $10, and at this price, copies which 
have been sold have been paid for. But we have now 
made arrangements for the selling of this cast at the 
reduced price of $5, and we are prepared to fil! all 
orders we may receive for it at this rate. It is a head 
of peculiar interest, and one which should be in the 
hands of every phrenologist and student of human 
nature. 


The Sanitary Institute for the pres- 
ervation of health and the cure of chronic disenses is 
located at 21 W. ih St., in thia city, under the direc- 
tion of F. G. Welch, M.D. All kinds of hygienic and 
curative agents aro applied, including the various 
kinds of baths, the health lift, the Swedish movemente, 
massage, galvaniem, electro-magoetism, and a new 
method for the treatment of diseases by statical elec- 
tricity, called Frankliniem. The institution is well 
worthy a visit by our friends in and about the city who 
Are seeking healthy conditions, 
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Dress Reform.—The subject of re- 
form in dress continues to attract increased atten- 
tion, and more women and children are now dreseed 
with a view to the promotion of health than ever be- 
fore, and this is due largely to the efforts of enterpris- 
ing ladies like Mrs. Fletcher, whose advertisement will 
be found in this Number. Our readers should send to 
her for her illustrated and descriptive catalogue. 


Ropp's Calculator. — Believing a 
work of thia natnre will be very useful to many of 
onr readers, we have arranged to supply it, to such as 
may desire it, by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
only 50 cents for the work bound in cloth, and it is 
really MuLTUM IN Parvo,” See advertisement In 
this Number, and we think it safe to say it will be 
found almost indispensable to all farmers and me- 
chanics. 


The Phrenological Character 


Game is meeting with extended sales among our read- 
ers. It isa most pleasing game to those somewhat in- 
terested in the subject, and affords an easy way of 
introducing the subject to others and awakening 
thonght. 


.——— 
The Cayuga Lake Nurseries.— The 
descriptive catalogue and price list of the Cayuga Lake 
Nurseries contains descriptions of the new varieties of 
berries, grapes, ornamental and fruit trees, etc. These 
grounds are located iu a fruit-growing section, and 
therefore a good place to order from. Catalogue sent 
free to all. See advertisement. 


®usINEss ARDS. 


The Hammam, a Family Hotel, with Turkish 
Baths, 81 and 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Three minutos’ walk from Fulton Ferry. 


Hygienic and Turkish Bath Institute and 
OTEL, 13 & 15 Laight St., New York. M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D., Proprietor. Circular free. 


Healds’ Hygeian Home, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Boe advertisement. Send forcircalar. Puszr 
and Marr H. HEALD, Physicians. 


Kilbourn Hygienic Institute. Quiet Home 
and Skilful Treatment. Kilbourn City, Wis. Dra. 
Meckl. nor. Send for circular. 


The New York Medical College and Hos- 
PITAL FOR Women, and Homeopathic Dispeoveary for 
Worms and Children. 213 West dth Street, New 

ork. : 


Printer and Stereo T.—EDWARD O. JEN- 
KINS, Steam Pook and Jot Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street, New York. 


Agente Wanted to sell our GOOD BOOKS 
FOR ALL.» Special terms given. Send for Pre 
mium List. Address FOWLER & WELLS, 758 Broad 
way, New York. 


Annie Smith, M.D., 154 E. 49th St., City. 


Publigherg! Department. 


NOTICE.—The Phrenologica! and Publisbing Bnsinese, which bas been conducted by 8. R. Writs & Co., is 
«ontinned under the firm name of FowLER & WzLLs. Correspondents, Agents. and others, when commanicating 
on business matters connected with thi» office, should address their orders to FOWLER & WELLS, 153 BROAD- 
war, New YORK, and Lot to any PERSON connected with the office. Postage-stamps received for fractional parts 


of a dollar. Do not tear them apart, and do not stick them to your letter. 
Give name and full address every time you write. 


stamps. 


Prepay all letters in full with 8-ceat 


Sample Copies,— We frequently re- 
ecive inquiries fcr enmple copies of the JOURNAL, 
sometimes from strangers, and sometimes from present 
readers who desire copies for distribution. We would 
like to furnish these freely, but the cost of publishing 
will not admit of this to any great extent; but to euch 
as wish to examine the Jocrna before subscribing, 
and to such of our renders as desire Numbers to dis- 
tribute or lend, we will furnish the January Number, 
of which a large edition was printed, for ten cents a 
copy. We wi-h every onc of our readers would ecud 
for at least five copies of this Number, and kecp them 
lent ont among their fricnds and nelghbors, nud we 
feel well satisfied that thls would result in largely in- 
‘creasing our list of subscribers for the coming year. 
Now is a goed time to do missionary work; to sow the 
-soed as it were for another harvest. 


The History of Woman’s Suffrage, 
—As the subject of Woman's Suffrage continues to 
attract attention, so does also this history. The work 
must be seen, yes, must be read to be approclated, and 
we are glad io hear that subscribers to the work are 
more thau pleased. Those who have not before been 
interested in the subject, express great surprise that 
the work should be so comprehenelve and so full of 
general interest, Two of the editors, Mrs. Stanton and 
Mise Anthony, are now in Europe traveling and lector- 
ing and visiting the leaders of the suffrage reform, both 
in England and on the Continent, and will there gather 
agreat deal of information in regard io the movement, 
whicb will appear in the third volume. 


Works on Magnetism.—The sub- 
ject of Animal Magnetism or Mesmerism, Psychology, 
etc., ia attracting continually increasing attention, and 
thinking people are investigating its claims. Professor 
Thwing's articles in the JuunRNAL are extending this 
Interest, and in this connection we would call attention 
tothe works we have. To those specially Interested in 
the methods of procedure, undoubtedly ore of the best 
worka is Instruction in Animal Magnetism,” by 
Delenze, price $2.00. To those who aro interested iu 
tke theories and somewhat in the history of the sub- 
ject, we would recommend the Library of Mesmer- 
lsm,” price $3.50. A complete list of the works on this 
most fascinating subject will be eent to any address on 
application. 


Back Numbers.—We can still supply 
the back Numbers of the Journat to the beginning of 
the present volume, and all rubscriptions arc dated 
from the January Number, unless we recelvo directions 
10 the contrary. 


> 
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Our Phrenological Cabinet is open 
and free to visltors cvery week-day, and our readers 
are cordially invited to make the Phrenoiogical rooms 
their headquarters during their visits to the city, and 
it will be fonnd a pleasant and profitable place in which 
to epend an hour while walting for a friend. 


Traits of Representative Men.— 


One of the most Interesting subjects abcut which we 
can read, is that relating to the traits and peculiarities 
of public men. There have been many volumes of 
blography and sketebes pnblished, but they are usually 
In a stercotyped, hackneyed form, without sprightliness 
or interest beyond that attached to the ludividual. In 
the “Traits of Representative Men," written by Mr. 
George W. Bungay, we find much to interest us in the 
subject of which he treats. He omits what ia generally 
known, and only attempts to give information that 18 
out of the usual way, and thus he helps us to become 
better acquainted with these men of whom we hear, 
aud of whom we know something. His work can not 
but be of value when placed in the hands of the yourg. 


Our Premiums,—We still continue 


to offer a choice between the Phrenological Bust, 
either the large or small size ; Bell's Anatomy of Ex- 
pression,” or Capon's * Reminiscences of Spurzheim ” 
as a premnlum to every subacriber to thc PrinENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, whether new or old; bat lu order to be 
entitled to the premiums, we in a)l cases require the 25 
cents extra. Persons deslring tho bust as well as the 
book premium will be entitled to it by remitting 50 
cents extra, making $2.75, and glving the JounNAL, the 
bust, and one book premium. 


For Girls.—Our “Manual of Health 


and Hyglene for Girle,” by Mre. Shepherd, is continuing 
1o meet with hearty approva! and a more widely ex- 
tended circulation, We have just published the third 
edition, which has been revived and cnlavged some- 
what, and fathers and mothers of girls can not consider 
their full duty performed until they have placed this 
book in the hands of their daughters. It is free from 
the objections brouzbt against some books of this 
class, and furnishes Information which is essential to 
the health, nod oftentimes to the lives of girls and 
women. It bas been widely read by thinking, Intelll- 
gent pcople, and wo have yet to hear of a singie criti- 
cism A descriptive circuler with table of contents and 
the author's address to mothers and teachers, with 
opinions of representative people, will be sent to any 
address upon application. 


2 PUBLISHERS’ 


DEPARTMENT. 


NOTES ON OUR BOOKS. 


* 


mis “GOOD HEALTH,” 


Teu 

That many people suffer from avoidable causes of 
disease is not doubted, and that many people suffer 
from eickness brought on by want of a proper knowl- 
edge of the laws of life and health, is certain. During the 
spring and carly summer imonibi, additional attention 
and care are neceseary in order to preserve our health and 
strength, and no better investment of money can be 
made than that spent in purchasing books which will 
furnish information relating to the subject. We receive 
at this office, almost daily, the testimony of people who 
find themselves entirely or comparatively free from 
sickness and the ordinary ills of life, by following the 
suggestions given in our publications on the subject of 
health and hygiene. In this connection we would call 
special attention to a few of our many works on the 
subject. The most recent of these is 


The Natural Cure of Consumption, Con- 
BTIPATION, RHEUMATISM, DRiGHT's Disease, NEURAL- 
GIA, INSOXNIA, ‘Corps’ (Fevers), etc. (Price $1.00). 
This work, which has been announced for some time, 
and even promised to onr readers, ls at last on press. 
and well under way, and we can confidently say that 
it is quite impossible that there sball be apy farther 
delays, and we expect to be able to fill promptly all 
orders received alter the 25th of April. 


How to Feed the Baby (Price 50 cents), by 
the same author, is being fonnd invaluable in many 
families. Tbe third revieed and enlarged edition has 
been published, and ie being rapidly called for. Mothers 
who realize the dangers of babyhood during the spring 
and summer months, are sending for this book, read- 
lug it carefully, aud heeding its teachings and sugges- 
tions. The author is already receiving the thanks of 
many parents for the information imparted. 


Horses: Tauern Foon AND THEIR FEET (price 50 
cents) is a manual on horse hygiene, by the samo au- 
thor, now tn preparation. While it is small and com- 
pact, it is very exhaustlve on this subject, coveriug the 
whole ground philoscphically and practically, and it is 
safe to say that no owner of a horse cau afford to be 
without it; the price will be only 50 cents. 

For Girls (price $1.00) is a manual of health and 
hygiene. or special physlology, intended to supplement 
the school physiologies, indeed it might even precede 
them in some cases. If it is true that the present girls 
are the coming women, it is certainly very importaat 
that their health shall bo conserved as mach as possi- 
ble; therefore the knowledge contained in this little 
manual, should be wide-rpread; and mothers who 
woald aid their daughters in avoldirg some of the pa'n 
and suffering to which they may have been eubjected, 
wilido well to place this work In the hands of the 
girls. 


How to Be Well (price $1.00) is a manual of 
common-tenee, practical hygiene; a book for the peo- 
ple, giving directlons for the treatment and cure of 
acute discuses without the use of drugs, with general 
hints on health. Familles who would reduce the 
amount of pain and suffering, as well as doctor's billa, 
should have this. 


A Sober and Temperate Life (price 50 cts.) 
This volume, containing the disconrses and lettera of 
Louls Cornaro, has been ont of print for some time, 
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but a new edition is now ready, and those who would 
strive for a long life euch as that acquired by the late 
venerable Peter Cooper, Mr. Bryant, and others, should 
read thore letters and profit by Cornaro'a experience. 


The value of Dr. Trall's work is well known; a care- 

ful and clear writer, with practical ideas plainty stated. 

Tho Mydropathical Encyclopedia (price 

| $4.00) is consulted in thounands of la milies, and is con- 

: sidered the standard work on the subject of domestic 
hygicne. 


The Hygienic Hand-Book (price $1.50) is 
arranged alphabetlcully, like a dictlonary or eneyclo- 
pedia, and is intended as a special guide for the sick 
one. 


Frnit and Farinacea the Proper Food 
or Man (price $1.50. This work was carefully edited 
by Dr. Tratl, aud it will be fonnd especially valaabte at 
this season of the year, when it will be found desirable 
to avoid a meat diet. 


Digestion and Dyspepsta (price $1.00) ex- 
plains the physiology of the digestive processes, with 
the symptoms and treatment of dyspepsia. 


The Mothers’ Hygienic Hand-Book 
(81.00) should certainly be in the hands of every 
mother, and we would even say of every woman. The 
directions given for tbe care of the health of women, 
and for the care and training of children, and the treat- 
ment of their diseases will be found most impertant. 


The Bath (price 25 cente), ite History and Uses in 
Health and Disease, gives special rules for bathing, and 
directione for taking the varlons kinds of baths, either 
as a preventive or as a cure for disease. 


Accidents aud Emorgencies (price 25 cts.) is 
a guide containing direction« for the treatment in 
bleeding, cuta, sprains, ruptures, dislocations, burne 
and scalds, bites of mad dogs, choking, sun-stroke, 
drowning, etc. The timely use of the information con- 
tained in it has been in many cases inva!nable. 


The Hygienic Home Cook-Book (price 25 
cta.) is undoubtedly the best book of hygionic recipes yet 
pabliehed. It is not on the philosophy of foo, bat on. 
its proparation, containing directions for the making of 
all hinds of bread, mushes, ples and puddiv»gs tbat are 
hygieuic, how to cook vegetables, the preparation and 
use of lruits. aud alto how to preserve them. No pos- 
sible better investment of 25 cents could bo made than 
to sexd for thia little book. 


Dr. Shew?s Family Physician (price 64.00 
is another complete work on the subject of hygiene- 
The descriptions of tho symptoms of various discases, 
and their treatment with varlous remedles, are very 
complete. 

The Manual of Medical Electricity (32) 
is one of the best and mort practical works on the sub 
ject yet published, showing the scientifle and rational 
application to ali forms of disease, and the diferent 
combinations of electricity, galvaniem, magnetism, etc. 
It should be in the hands of every owner of a galvanic 
machine or battery. 

We have not room in this departmopt to refer io ali 
the works that we have relatiug to health, hut after re 
ferring to these wo cail tho attention of our readers to 
our catalogue for further descriptions of these and 
other works. 


Digitized by 


In a Nutshell.— This is the title of | 


the latest work wrilton by Dr. Dio Lewis. The title 
does not well convey the nature of the book, except as 
indicating thst it Is condensed. It is in fact an epit- 
ome of the wisdom and observations of the author's 
whole life time, concerning the numerous topics con- 
nected with health sabdjects, euch às climate, ventila- 
tion, sleep, foud, masticution, digestion, exercise, cold 
baths, longevity, cte., with inustrated chapters upon 
curious fashions, etc. The whole written in the 


Doctor's plea-unt, we might almost have suid playful, | 


yet forcible manner, and it is n work which even a 
child might be Interested In reading, nnd would indeed 
fo a certain extent th roughly understand, It fs band- 
somcly published, bonud in extra cloth, with gilt edges, 
and is sold at $1.00. 

The publi-liera desiring to introduce it to the public 
as rapidly aa possible, are willing to anpply it to us on 
such favorable terms na will enable ua to offer a copy 
to any pre-ent subscriber who will procure one new 
yearly subscriber for tho Joux at $200, between 
now and the first of June; and to the subscriber Is 
given the choice of the splendid premiums offered to sub- 
scribere This offer is only made to our enbscribers, 
25 cents extra is required for postage; for $2.25 we 
give the PARENOLOOICAL JouRNAL $2.00, the premium 
book $1.50, “In a Nutebe!l " $1.00, making $4.50 for 
$2.25, or, for $1.0) we will send “In a Nutshell and 
the JoURNAL to new snb<cribers on trial for throe 
months. This offer also expires with the first of Juno. 
Or we will send the book by mall, post-paid, to any 
address, on receipt of the price, $1.00. 


How to be Weather-Wise.—In this 


time of prophesylug and speculation with regard to the 
weather, It wou'd be found interesting and useful to 
our readers to obtain our lutte pamphlet, called“ How 
to be Weather-Wise,”’ and study the euhject up for 
themselves, and watch the indications of changes in 
the weather, It win be sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
celpt of price, only $5 cts. 


The Best Paint.—In reply to in- 


quiriea in regard to the best of the ready-mixed paints, 
we would say we have tried both of the kinds referred 
to, and have fonnd the Rubber Paint to be in every 
way the best and eutirely satisfactory. The other 
paint nut proving satisfactory, we bave declined to con- 
tinue the advertieement. Our cxperlence with the 
Rubber Paint a nu:wber of years ago fully established 
its merits, and we can heurtily recommend all readers 
of the PnukNoLoGICAL JOURNAL to eend for their gam- 
ple card of colors and descriptive book, which will be 
tent free. Address Rubber Paint Co,, 740 Washington 


St., New Yurk, and mention the PitRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
MAL. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


^. 875,00 
TOERNEE 3 40,00 
à line, agate mensure, 


Last Page of Ius (o $150.00 
Last luride l'age .....,... * e 50. 
Fourth Page of Cover Special Rates, 
Business Curd isl 18, a lime, 

riness (Reading Matter) 1.00 a line, 


No obicctionable adver- 
nts accepted at any price. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


|. ĠQusmess EARDs. 


The Hammam, a Family Hotel, with Turkish 
Baths, 81 and 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Three jwinates’ walk from Futon Ferry, 


Hyrieule and Tarkish Bath Institute and 
lore, 13 & 15 Laight St., New York, M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D., Proprietor. Circular free. 


| Healds’ Hygeian Home, Wilmington, Dels- 
ware, Sceadvertisement. Send ſor circular. Pusey 
and Many H. Hearn, Physicians. 


| Kilbourn Hygienic Institute. Quiet Home 
and Skilful Treatment. Kilboarn Clty, Wis. Dra. 
McELnox. Send for circular, 


The New York Medical College and Hos- 
PITAL FoR Women, and Homeopathic Dispensary for 


fo n and Children. 213 West bath Street, New 
ork. 


Printer and Stereotyper.—Epwanrp O. JEN- 
KINS, Steam Rook and Jot Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street, New York. 


Annie Smith, M.D., 154 E. 49th St., City. 


F 0 0 D BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE 


We provide vital, blood-making foods for all diseases. 
Sufferers (rom Dyspepsia, Constipation, Nervous Pros- 
tration, and Diabetes, should send for uor free pam- 


phicts, HEALTH FOOD CO., 
74 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Brooklyn office—9 Clinton Street. 
Boston ofice—63 Commercial Street. 


HYGIENIC FOODS. 


| We manufacture the greatest variety, and 
| best Healthy Foods in the country. Send for 
| free pamphlet. 


CHAS. H. HOYT'S SON, 
689 Broadway, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Coco. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
OIl has been removed. It haa three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Bugar, 
and 1a therefore fur moro cconoml- 
cal. It [s dcliclous, nourishing, 
strengthening, caslly cigcated, and 
admirably adapted for lavalids as 
woll as for persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers crerywhere. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALL PAPER, 


Decorate and 3 your Homes, 
Mees, etc. 
QUAINT, RARE, yee CURIOUS PAPERS BY 
EMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 


Close figures given on large Contracts, 


If you intend to sell vour honse, paper it, as ph =e 
bring fe from $2,000 to $3,000 more alter having be 

apere 

8 and Book on Decorstions mailed Free. 
Agents wanted. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO., 
U MAKERS AND IMPORTERS, 


124 & 126 W. 33d St., 


Near Broadway, NEW YORK. | 


5 RY COODS. 
201: — — 0 —0—⁰ 
PURCHASING BY PROXY, 
The mailorder department at Sharpless & Sons' | 


ds perfect in its most minute details, and through | 
its systematic workings, shopping by mail is ren- 


dered easier, and is often more satisfactorily done d 


than in person. The articles ordered are selected Q 
by experts who have thorough knowledge of their 
business, and faithfully obey their letter of in- 
structions, er tf the matter ts left to their judg- 
vent, will display taste and skill in the choice of 

fabrics and garnishings. 

Letters of inquiry are promptly responded to, 
catalogues, price lists amd samples sent, estimates | 


given for Bridal Trousstaux, Mourning and 
Travelling Outfits, School Girl! and Infants’ | 
Wardrobes, and alse Upholstery Furntshingsfor | 
All orders filled with care 
Address, 


rooms and houses. 
and dispaich. 


SHARPLESS & SONS, | 


B01, 803, 805 and 807 Chestnut Street, 4 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


DRY 0000s 


BY MAILI 


Over Threo-Quarters of a Million In Steck. 
AML Lomght forcash, nnd sold at)oweatcity prices, 


* Ls "Silke, Bhnwin, airal, Mostory, 
olatery T ood», La Dresses, Wra 
Sarera red Lovea, Gents i Fornishing Coote 


Infants’, Baye’ ond Girls’ Outüta, Ao. Samples, infor- 
mation, 504 “SHOPPING GUIDE" free oo application, 


COOPER & CONARD, Pth & Market Bt, Phinda. 
— P lease say where you saw this Advertisement, 


THE mne BATH. gn Verrà neg 


1- Sus. q 
. Treaty & galt 


DP" PRICE Kan — 9 Mary longam nc o Old Maths renewed 


Send for Cireelare, EJ, KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, de 


* 
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DRESS REFORM. 


UNION UNDERGARMENTS, 


& VESTS and DRAWERS IN ONE. 
& Made in all weiglit« of Merino 


ap ee dene Chemilettes, 


Princess Skiris, kquíipolse, 
Emancipation, "Dress Re- 
form, and Comfort Watsts. 
Corded Waists a Specialty. 

Shoulder Brace and Corret 
combined, Shoulder Braces, 
Abdominal Supporters, Ob- 
stetric Bandages, Shoulder Stocking Supporters, Sanl- 
tary, etc, Custom Work promi tly attended to. New 
Miustrated Catalogue Free. 

MES. A. FLETCHER, 
No. 6 E. 14th ST., NEW YORK CITT 

ER 2T ALWAYS USE THE BEST, 
wmon ts Tim 


Rubber Paint. 


R ſor oi und Samples 


«9 
ox 


* zd 


S Rubber — Co., 
750, 752, 754 Washington St., 


a NEW YORK. 
ECT sond 46 son «THE R REST y^ — 12 [on 


SELECT 


p FLAVORS. 


ich Favori eicit Purity nd Fest REN r 
— ^nt lavorin 448 


No WasTE, No TROUBLE, 


RKEE SEITE 


= [A GOOD SALAD ASSURED. 


JMITHE MOST DELICIOUS AND 
HE MOST POPULAR MAT- 
lONAISE FOR ALL KINDS OF 
SALADS, RAW TOMATOES, 
CABRAGF, COLD MEATS, 

ETC., ever offered 


| All Grocers sell it. 


 COLUMBIA - 
BICYCLES. 


Made of the very bort opten 
by the most skii workmen, 
expresely for road t uso. 


COLUMBIAS 


aro tho favorite with riders, and 

thelr wopertority in beanty, 

structure, aud finish 1s noknow: 

edged by all. 

Send AX-cent stamp for tew, 

elegantly  diiustrated, 

£o Catalogue, with price-li»ts and 
ba full information, 


e The Pops Manufact'ng Oo, 
mdi milan c^ 
[| pooxs S ON BUILDING, Painting 


Decorating, Etc. For my eighty vog Tilnstrated 


Catalo pe address, enclosing three d gert stamps. 
. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, New York. 


x 


Original from 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. ...... 


Publigherg’ Department. 


NOTICE.—The Phrenological and Publishing Business, which has been conducted by 8. R. WzLLs & Co., Is 
continued under tbe firm name of FowLER & WI IS. Correspondents, Agents, and others, when commanicatiug 
‘on business matters connected with thi» office, should address their orders to FOWLER & WELLS, 753 Broap- 
WAY, New YoRK, and vot to any PERSON connected with the office. Postage-stampe received for fractional parta 
of adollar, Do not tear them apart, and do not stick them to your letter. Prepay all letters in full with 3-cent 
stamps, Give name and full address every time you write. 


Announcement for July.—In the 


next Number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL several 
articles of unnsual intereat may be expected by the 
subscriber. Among them a sketch of Fredrika Bremer, 
Sweden's most popular author ; an essay on Woman in 
the Indnstrial Arts; a thesis by a late student of 
Harvard College, entitled, The True Basis for the 
Science of Mind and Study of Character; Contagious 
Diseases in Paris, by our special correspondent; God, 
Immortality, and Duty; an filustrated deecription of 
the Yellowatone country, and other topics. 


Tobacco :—Its effects on the Human 
Bystem, Physically, Intellectually, and Morally. By 
iliam A. Aicott, M.D., with Notes and Additions 
by Nelson Sizer, anthor of "How to Teach,” 
“Cholce of Pursuite," Forty Years in Phrenology,” 
eic. Illustrated. New York: Fowler & Welle, Pu 
lishers, 758 Broadway. 151 pages, price, 25 cents. 

When one takes notlce of the exteneive and increas- 
ing use of tobacco by men, and even little boys, the 
question is forced upon the thinker: If tobacco is a 
Tank poison, what muet be the effcct on the present 
and coming generation of euch a nae of so poisonous 
and so poweriul a drug? What kind of men can these 
eight-years-old smokers of cigarettes ever hope to bo- 
come? 

Hundreds find it a babit far too costly for thelr slender 
Income, and mast do without some things they sorely 
need, in order to continue in a pernicious indulgence. 
Tf, In one instance in a million, there could be derived 
the least benefit, the case would be different; but when 
it saps health, growth, and memory, shortens life and 
depletes the pocket, to say nothing of the nuisance it 
Is to all who do not use tobacco, docs it need an argu- 
ment to make ont a verdict against It? 

The body of the work hy Dr. Alcott has been previ- 
ously publisbed. and thousands of copies bave been 
circalated. and tbrough its lufluence uncounted numbers 
Of persona bave been saved from entering or reformed 
from the habit. 

The new matter embodied in tho Notes and 
Additions,” by Neleou Sizer, who has made a special 
study of the subject, and for many ycars has been tuc- 
cessful in reforming thousands from its use, gives to 
the book a new and tlartling interest. Perbaps the 
most practical and valuable feature of these additions 
is a feasible, casy. nnd certain way out of the habit 
The most inveterate slave of tobacco may berein learn 
how to give it up without difficulty or a feeling of loss, 
and become thuronghly restored in habit and healtb. 

TRE AMERICAN Ixsrrrurx or Punxxor or Opens its 
Annual Session the first Tuesday in October. Insti- 


tate Extra," giving lull particulars, sent by FOWLER & 
LIE, New York. 
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End of the Volume. — This No. 


closes the 74th volume of the PURENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, 
and with tho July No. is commenced the 75th volume, 
so that now is a good time to subscribe, Subscriptions 
can date from July No., or we can, when desired send 
from the January No. The terms, premium offers, eto., 
remain the same, that is, yearly subscribers from July 
are entitled to the same premiums as though beginning 
with tho year. 


** On Trial.” As a means of introduc- 


ing the JouRNaL, we offer it ou trial " for six months 
at the regular subscription, which would be $1 for six 
months. This gives all a chance to try it, and our 
friends a chance to introduce it, 


To Agents.—We would call the atten- 


tion of agents to the “trial trip“ offer made on the 
JOURNAL, and would gay that two subscribers for six 
months will count on the premtum liet the same as one 
yearly subscriber. All premium offers hold good. 


A Good Letter.—The following let- 


ter tells ita own story: 


„TRA HAUTE, Inn., April 21, 1833. 


“FOWLER & WELLS, GENTLEMEN : Inclosed I hand 
you, as per your catalogue, $1.50, for a copy of your 
How to Keep a Store.“ Ordinarily, one would suppose 
that I knew something about the same enbject, having 
hadtwelve years’ experience as a merchant; but wo are» 
none of us, ever (oo old to learn. So, as the idea is a 
novel oue, an well as promising instruction, I am in- 
duced to secure a copy of the book referred to. It might 
be a source of satisfaction to yon, possibly, to add that 
I may be more or less indebted to you for my past euc- 
cess in business, viz.: Seventeen years ago, Juet after 
my discharge from the army, the all-absorbing question 
was no lovger, Soldier, what next? My father, who 
waa au earnes! advocate of the scleuce of phrenoiogy, 
auda subscriber to the JOURNAL, and had purchased and 
perused several of your works, was induced to have you 
make a chart of my head from photograpb, and you 
recommended mercantile pursuits, so I eciled in, and 
for the pa»t twelve years have been in my present busi- 
ness, at the head of the house, 

* Bat for your timely assistance I might have been 
Aoaling yet, Many a man floats about aimless!y for 
years withont striking blselement. Pardon my lengthy 
letter. - 
“ Very respectfully, ** H. 8. RICHARDSON.” 


2 PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


How to Feed the Baby.— The third 


revised and enlarged edition of this work is being 
rapidly sold, and the books are proving a blessing to 
the parents and children wherever they are read. That 
the work may be considered worthy of a wide circula- 
tion may be seen from the following, selected from 
many Notices of the Press : 

„The book should be read by every person who has 
the care of children, especially of infante, and those 
who have the good sense to adopt its suggestions will 
reap a rich roward, we believe, in peace for themselves 
and comfort for the babes. Boston Journal of Com- 
merce, 

“ We wish every mother and father too conld read it, 
as we believe it ls founded on common-sense and the 
true theory of infantile life.“ Vs. Farmer, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

“This treatise onght to be in the hands of young 
mothers particularly, who might save themselves a 
deal of trouble by studying it."—Brookiyn Kagle. 

“Should interest mothers ; for it is a really scientific 
and sensible solution of tbe problem of health and 
happiness ia the nursery." — Courier, Buffalo, N. Y. 

„How to Feed the Baby ' ought to do good if widely 
read; for there can be no doubt that thousands of 
babies die from ignorance on thls very subject."— 
American Bookseller. 

“It is as odd an its title, and is fanny, interesting, 
entertaining, and instructive.“— Zim, Biddeford, Me. 

“We know this manual will be welcomed by many 
mothers in all parts of the land, as onc of the most im- 
portant questions with parents is how to feed the baby, 
to promote its health, its growth, and its happiness." 
— Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“ Our author makes plain how infantile discases may, 
in great measure, be avoided, and infantile life made as 
free and joyous as that of the most fortunate among 
the lower animale."— Central Baptist. 

“Dr. Page is a benefactor of this age, in having made 
it a special stady—the care and feeding of the infant." 
~People's Journal. 

“If motbers would read this book, we think fewer 
infants would * make nigbt hideous’ with their cries.” 
— Homestead. 

How to Feed tbe Baby should be taken home by 
every father to the mother of his children, if he values 
quiet nights, and is not inclined to pay heavy doctors’ 
bills, or bring up sickly children.“ Foo anu Health. 

* [t is safe to say that In proportion as this book is 
circulated and its teachings followed, will the rate of 
Infant mortality decrease.“ Christian Stan lard. 

It is a handsome volume of 160 pages, bound in heavy 
paper covers. and sold for only 50 cents. In extra 
cloth covers for 75 cents ; by mail, post-paid. Address 
this office. 


Red Ink.—Some of our correspond- 
ents gend us letters written in red ink. Now in the 
interest of good eyo-sight we must protest against this. 
Red ink, and especially pale red ink, is very trying to 
the eyca under the best of circumstances, and very 
hard to read, and to one who baa bundreds of letters to 
read daily, and often by a dim light, or a gas-light, it is 
especially trying, therefore we would ark our readers 
to writo with good black ink; even a lead pencil is 
better than red ink. State what is wanted briefly and 
concisely, and your letters will receive prompt and 
careful attention. 
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The Century Magazine.—The May 
Century makes appeal to à large variety of tastes. By 
way of history there is a paper on the Aborigines and 
the Coloniate, by Edward Eggleston ; H. H. bas a paper 
entitled, ** Father Munibero and hia Work," relating to 
the Spanish missions in Southern California; and 
Frank H. Cushing one on his adventures in Zuni, 
There isa sketch of Cardinal Manning, with fine por- 
trait; an Illustrated paper on the Philadelphia Public 
Library ; with stories and sketches of interest ; witha 
epiey letter from Oliver Jphneon in reply to Dr. Bacon's 
attack on the Garrison Abolitionists, etc. 


St. Nicholas, for May, is a Spring No. 
with much that is suggestive of ont-of-door life, etc. 
Thie magazine continues to hold its place with the 
young people, and indeed we can hardly fmagine we 
would be willing to give it up, even after the children 
become adults. 


The Southern Broad-Axe.— This is 


the title of a live paper published at Nashville, Tenn.; 
is specially devoted to the Temperance question, and 
also to the right ald: of every reformatory subject. It 
is probably the largest prohibition paper published In 
the South. The subscription price is $24 year. A 
sample copy will be sent to any of our readers who will 
write to the above addrees. 


Daniel F. Beatty’s Name must have 


become very familiar to our readers from the appesr- 
ance of his advertisement in onr colames. Mr. Beatty 
is certainly a wide-awake business man, aud knows 
how to put a good article before the people. He is 
shipping a large number of organs daily, and running 
his factories at night in order to fill his orders promptly. 
The Wachington, N. J., Star says: The Hon. Jobn 
Hill, member of Congress, of Boonton, N. J., accom- 
paniod by his wlfe, visited the Beatty organ factory at 
Washington, N.J., on Tuesday last. He expreesed 
himeelf not only gratified, but astonished, at the ex- 
tent and activity of Mayor Beatty's organ worke. The 
prejadice which every young business man has to con- 
front, whose success js rapidly achieved, is giving way 
before Mayor Beatty, and his wonderínl business capac- 
ity is coming to be generally recognized and acknowl 
edged. We clip the foliowing editorlal from last week's 
Christian at Work : Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, whose in- 
defatigable pluck has raised him from a poor boy toa 
reputed fortune of half a million, ie an example of 
what can be done by fair dealing and pereistent effort. 
He has tbe largest organ factory in tbe country, and 
makes from fifty to sixty instruments daily.’ "' 


Chastity.— We can send Dr. Dio 
Lewis’ work on chastity by mail, poet-paid, for $3.00. 
It is a work which ebonid have a wide circulation, and 
be read by every intelligent mau and woman. 


Boots and Shoes.—This is the title 
of a monthly journal devoted to the intereete of those 
who retail these necessary articles, and we do not eee 
bow any merchant who deals in them can afford to be 
without it. It is published in handsome form, with 
illustrations, at $1.00 a year. A sample copy will be 
sent freo to any of our readers who are merchants, by 
the pnblisher, Mr. M. T. Richardson, address 47 Bar- 
clay Street, New York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 


The Otis Parlor Bed.—This is by 


far the most perfect folding-bed we have ever seen, It 
js eimple and complete, It is not, in fact, a folding- 
bed, as it elmply turns up on the side after the bed is 
made; and eo easily that a child can do it. It has most 
perfect ventilation when up. 

It is designed to meet the wanta of the large class 
who have slecping-rooms tbat it 1a desirable, either in 
summer or winter, to use also as sitting-rooms, and 
those who reside in flats or floors where economy in 
space is desired, as well as for botels and boarding- 
houses who have a large demand for rooms that may be 
used sa both eliting and sleeping rooms. Wo would 
call the special attention of the proprietors of health 
institutions to this bed, as something that will meet 
their wants. For descriptive catalogue address tho 
Otis Parlor Bed Company. Seo advertisement. 


MR. PARKER'S LETTER. 


Wellington, Lorain Co., Ohio, Dec. 18, 1382. 

H&ALTH Foop Co:—Gentlemen—During the past 
three and onc-half yeara you have seen and heard from 
me occaelonally, nor cau you forget my sorry figure, 
gaunt, sallow, and wretched, from our common disease 
dyspepsia. 

After three and one half years of Health Food, 
Richard is himself again.” I weigh in dress-snit 165 
pounds ; can digest anything; sleep well ; no pains or 
aches ; and am well; not a happier man living than I, 
and I piace ít all to the credit of the Health Food Co. 
Although having used their products eo long and almost 
continuously, I love them etill. They are all (to me) 
palatable, and although quite well, yet I cling to their 
Universal and Whole Wheat Gluten. I am grateful to 
God that He made them instrumental in making me 
whole; and many in my circle of acquaintances, as well 
as strangers, bless the same means which have restored 
them to hoalth. Long live the Health Food Co. 

8. 8. PARKER. 


A New Premium.—Among the use- 
ful articles that ahould be found In every honsehold is 
a combined barometer and thermometer, and in this 
connection we wish to call attention to what js known 
as Pool's signal service barometer, or storm-glass and 
thermometer combined, It Is one of the best articles 
of the kind manufactured. It is handsomely finished 
in black walnut with silver plated mountings, being 
beautiful ue well aa useful, and is found to be very ac- 
curate in fortelling the changes of the weather, It will 
detect and indicate correctly any change in the weather, 
twelve to forty-eight hours in advance. It will tell what 
kind of a storm ls approaching. Farmers can plan their 
work according to its predictions. It will eave fifty 
times its cost io a single season, There is an accurate 
thermometer attached, which alone is worth the price 
of the combination, It usually sold at the retal! prico 
of two dollars, but we will send one as a premium to 
any person who will send us two subscribers to the 
JOURNAL at two dollars each, giving to the subscribers 
the premiuma offered by adding Lwenty-filve cents to 
each subscription. : 


For Sale,—Dr. Cunningham adver- 
tises in this Number of the Jounxal a manikin and 
other lecturing apparatus for sale. Our lecturers should 
write to him for terms. 
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As a Sanitarium the Hygienic 


Home AND Waite SULPHUR SPRINGS, in Colorado, offer 
facilities worthy the notice of invalids, touriste, or 
pleasure-seekors. A neat pamphlet entitled '* Colorado 
the Great Sanitarium of the World,” sent free to all 
who apply for it. 
Address Hyrarenic Home Company, 
Longmont, Col. 


Advertisers will be interested in 


"Gal's Handbook of Ready Reference," containing 
hints to advertisers and liats of periodicals, Published 
by Azro Goff, 150 Nassau Street. 


Busness Karns. 


The Hammam, a Family Hotel, with Turkish 
Baths, 81 and 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Three minutes’ walk from Fulton Ferry. 


Hygienic and Turkish Bath Institute and 
OTEL, 13 & 15 Laight St., New York, M. L. Hol- 
brook, M. P., Proprietor. Circular free. 


Healds’ Hygeian Home, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, Seok vertisement. Send — — Pussy 


and Marr H, HEALD, Physicians, 


Kilbourn Hygienic Institute. Quiet Home 
and Skilful Treatment. Kilbourn City, Wie. Drs. 
 McErmor. Send for circular. 


The New York Medical College and Hos- 


PITAL FOR Women, and Homeopathic Dispensary for 
Ton and Children, 213 West dith Street, New 
ork. 


Printer and Stereotyper.—Epwanp O. JEN- 


Kixs, Steam Book and Jot Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street, Now York 


Annie Smith, M.D., 154 E. 49th St., City. 
RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


Or Foll Page.....: enne eee d e e $15.00 
One Half Page ............ e 40.00 
Less than Half . 50 cts, a line, agate measure, 
Second or Third € of Cover, or First and 

Last Page of Inset .... ............. ++ $150.00 
Last Inside Page ...... — Viu) Aya "MEL 
Fourth P of Co Ver. Special Rates. 
Business Carle .-75 cts, a line. 
Business (Reading Matter)......... . $1.00 a liue, 


Adverti»emente must be sent In by the first of the 
month, to be in time for the month following. No ex- 
tra charge for inserting cuts. No obiectionable adver- 
tisoments accepted at any price. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


CHOCOLATES 


er, Premium Chocolate, the best 
preperation of plain chocolato for fam- 
Uy usa Haber Breakfast Cocon, 
from which the excess of oll has been 
removed, easily digested and admirably 
Adapted for invalids. — Haber Vanilla 
Chocolute, as drink or eaten as con- 
footionory Is a delicious article; highly 
pooommended by tourists. — Baker's 
Jirome, invaluable a3 a dict for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
toost excelent article for families, 

Sold by Qrocers everywhere. 
V. BAKER & COs 

Dorchester, Mass. 


4 ADVERTISEMENTS, 


A fà TY BETTER THAN 


F 0 0 D MEDICINE 


We provide vital, blood-making foods for all diseases. 
Sufferera from Dyspepsia, Conatipation, Nervous Pros- 
tration, and Diabetes, should send for our free pam- 


pblets. HEALTH FOOD CO., 
74 Fourth Ave, New York. 


Brooklyn offlce—9 Clinton Street. 
Boston office—63 Commercial Street, 


HYGIENIC FOODS. 


We manufacture the greatest variety, and 
best Healthy Foods in the country. Send for 
free pamphlet. 


CHAS. H. HOYT'S SON, 
689 Broadway, New Kork. 


DRESS REFORM. 


UNION UNDERGARMENTS, 


VESTS and DRAWERS IN ONE. 
A Made in all weights of Merino 
Y and Cashmere : Clhemiletten, 

Princesa Skirts, Equipolse, 
Emancipation, Dress Re- 
form, and Comfort Waists. 
Corded Walsts a Specialty. 

Shoulder Brace and Corset 
sombined, Shoulder Braces, 
Abdomins] Supporters. Ob- 
stetric Bauuages, Shoulder Stocking Supporters, Sani- 
tary ete Custom Work pres By Attended to, New 
Hiiustrated Catalogue Free. 


MES. A. FLETCHER, 
No 6 E. th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


ALWAYS USE THE BEST, 
WHICH IB THE 


Rubber Paint. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples 
to 


2 EI 
* nM 3 Rubber Paint Co., 
88 750, 762, 754 Washington St., 


NEW YORK. 


WALL PAPER. 


Decorate and Beautify your Homes, 
Offices, etc, 


QUAINT, RARE, AND CURIOUS PAPERS BY 
EMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 


Close figures given on large Contracts, 


Tf you intend to sell your honse, paper it, as it will 
bring from $2,000 to $3,000 more after having been 


Papom A 
Samples and Book on Decorations mailed Free. 
Agents wanted, 
H. BARTHOLOMAE & Co., 
MARKERS AND Importers, 


124 & 126 W. 33d St., 
Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 


„Rough on Rats,” Clenrs out rats, mice, flies, 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. 15 ets, 


Healds' Hygeian Home, 


Wilmington, Delaware, 


Has been full of patients th'a winter, and now—March 
Sth— eacb room fe fully occupied, 

Our Sun-bathing, Deep-breathing, determined. 
well clave of brave tavalids, now occupy with their cota, 
our entire enpny routh plazza, and spend several hours 
there dally, as they have throughout the Winter, snugly 
wrapped in blankets, robes, eic, 


Thus, with thelr Baths, “Swedish Movements,” 


| Massage, Readings, Games, Music, and Health Cir- 


cles," they have little time for anything else N to 
thoroughly enjoy and uppreclate our attractive hygienic 
table and to sleep. 

Very soon our beautiful lawn and fine Fruit and 
Vegetable Gardens wil! add their attractions; while our 
nneurpassed Fruit Markets will aid us to make our 
Spring and Summer table even more attractive than our 
abundant canned fruits in glase, ete., buve done through 
the Winter. 

We have no besitation in arsuring invalida that we 
have one of the moet comfortable and delightful Spring 
and Summer Homes“ for those who need such care 
and aid as we are fully prepared to give them, to be 
found in America. 

Our asristant, Mra. Dr. Larkin, ia appreciated more 
and more by our patients, She diligently and earnestly 
nids us to inspire each one with hope, and with trust in 
the benlguant forces of Nature, when directed and ap- 
plied by conscientious and intelligent hygienic physi- 


clans. 
397 " Relations of the Sees, 10 cents, 
For full information send for Circular, 
Pusey Heald, M. D., or Mary H. Heald, M. D. 


For Sale, a French Manikin and Forty 
Anatomical Oil Paintings, suitable for lecturers. 
Address H. S. CuxNINGHAM, C. M., M. D., 324 8, Meri- 
dian St., Indianapolis, Ind., author of Dr. Cunning- 
ham's Lectures on Hygiene and Medicine," 


Agents Wanted to sell Dr. Cunning- 
ham'a** Lectures on Hygiene and Medicine.“ Address 
Geo. F. Borat, 440 S. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


FOR SALE. 
The Hydro-Electro Therapeutic and 


Bunarcan ÍNSTITUTE, located at the celebrated Mer- 
ibah Mineral Springs, Stratford, Ontario, Can. This 
Institution, which ia now well eatablighed, is offered 
for eale on favorable terms. For full purticulars, etc.. 
address Box 298, STRATFORD, ONT. 


“DR, M. AUGUSTA FAIKCHILD'S 


1YGEIAN HOME and 
MOVEMENT CURE, 
537 Broadway, Quincy, Ill, 


welcome and Valuable 
FRIEND. 


The undersigned have jut published for the benefit of 
their patrons and the public in general, a large and es- 


will be seni 


AN rations, and maü fer 
PECK A BXYDKR, 126-120 Nassau 


„N. I. 


pags, over 3.000 


25 ets. 


Smith?s Megazine Free for One Year tò 
all who subscribe through him (nt publishrrs' rates) for 
AP r any montliy, weekly. or dally, 
is - ned anywhere ín the U, S. or Canada, I. LUM SMITH 
Journaliats Drawer A 1010, ie a Pu. 

N.B.—Samples of Imitation Stained Glass Free, 
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THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


AND 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


DEVOTED TO 


ETHNOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOGNOMY, SOCIOLOGY, PsycHoLocy, EDUCATION, 
MECHANISM, AGRICULTURE, NATURAL HISTORY, AND TO ALL THOSE PROGRESSIVE 
MEASURES WHICH ARE CALCULATED TO REFORM, ELEVATE, AND IMPROVE 
MANKIND, SPIRITUALLY, INTELLECTUALLY, AND SOCIALLY. 


Embellished with Numerous Portraits from Life, and other Engravings 
VOL. LXXVII. OLD SERIES—VOL. XXVIII. NEW SERIES. 


JULY TO DECEMBER, 1883. 


H. S. DRAYTON, A.M., An D N. SIZ ER, Eprrors. 


NEW YORK: 
FOWLER & WELLS, PUBLISHERS, 753 BROADWAY. 
1883. 
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“Quiconque a une trop haute idée de la force et de Ja justesse de ses raisonnemens 
pour se croire obligé de les soumettre a une expérience mille et mille fois répétée ne 
perfectionners jamais la physiologie du cerveau.”—GALL. 


“I regard Phrenology as the only system of mental philosophy which can be said to 
indicate, with anything like clearness and precision, man’s mixed moral and intellectual 
nature, and as the only guide short of revelation for educating him in harmony with 
his faculties, as a being of power; with his wants, as a creature of necessity ; and with 
his duties, as an agent responsible to his Maker and amenable to the laws declared by 
the all-wise Providence.’—JOHN BELL, M.D. ` 


“To Phrenology may be justly conceded the grand merit of having forced the in- 
ductive method of inquiry into mental philosophy, and thus laid the permanent founda- 
tions of a true mental science.” Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th Edition. 
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MODERN DRAMA AND SOME OF ITS REPRESENTATIVES. 
JAMES E. MURDOCH—JOHN M'CULLOUGH—CLARA MORRIS. 


ANKIND has always shown a deep | matic representation has expanded, and 
1 interest in the drama. As far back to-day the proper understanding of a 
as authentic history reaches, we find that | well-written and well-acted play is regard- 
the “mimic stage" had a place among | ed as an evidence of culture. 
the institutions of social life. With the | With the growth of public interest in 
progress of civilization, the field of dra- | the stage, many corruptions have crept in. 
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Caricature, buffoonery, burlesque have 
been found to draw with the masses,— 
in other words, to be pecuniarily profit- 
able, and theatrical managers, for the 
most part, viewing the stage as a means 
for money-making, have aimed to supply 
that sort of tragedy or comedy, burlesque, 
or variety show which would fill their 
theaters, little regard being paid to literary 
merit or moral tone in the play. The 
very few honorable exceptions who have 
shown a desire to furnish a class of dra- 
matic performance which should illus- 
trate the works of great authors, like 
Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Bul- 
wer, have found it quite necessary to pro- 
cure actors of high reputation to insure 
an audience that would pay expenses. 

To be sure, a play of high character 
needs actors of ability and experience for 
its fair interpretation, and it may be that 
the managers of to-day are not altogether 
to blame for the want of interest on the 
part of the public in Shakespeare and 
Bulwer. Those who would care to at- 
tend a representation of Hamlet or Rich- 
elieu are for the most part educated and 
cultured, and a small fraction in a large 
community; and they would go more to 
be instructed than simply entertained. 

Unless, therefore, actors of positive rep- 
utation were announced for the leading 
parts, such people would not be found in 
the seats, and their places on such an oc- 
casion are not usually filled by the lovers 
of caricature and buffoonery. 

There has grown within a few years, 
among the educated in our larger com- 
munities, a disposition to form associa- 
tions for the study of the drama, and the 
results of such study tend to a more ex- 
acting expectation from those wearers of 
the buskin who essay the parts in classi- 
cal plays. In America there are men and 
women who can sustain the ordeal of 
criticism by their rendering of a classical 
personation. We can count them on our 
fingers, and their excellence is the result 
of devotion to dramatic art. 

Among these are the persons whose 
portraits accompany this article. The 
reader has perhaps seen one or all of them 
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on the stage; if not, he has heard of 
them often enough, and has no doubt 
concerning their merit. 

Mr. Murdoch is an aged man, long ago 
retired from the scene of many well- 
earned testimonials to genius and art, yet 
the part he took at the Dramatic Festival 
held in Cincinnati last spring, indicated 
that his dramatic power, despite his age, 
had suffered little diminution. That sub- 
tile magnetism with which the great actor 
fascinates his audience had not departed 
from him. He was Murdoch still. 

Miss Morris and Mr. McCullough are 
active members of the “ profession," and 
deserve commendation for their earnest 
endeavors to sustain the respectability of 
the modern theater, or, at least, to pre- 
vent its falling altogether into the jaws 
of the Moloch of claptrap and question- 
able burlesque. 

The portrait of Mr. Murdoch indicates 
a person with a strong predominance of 
the motive temperament, which is the 
basis of restless energy and vigorous ac- 
tivity; he has also a considerable degree 
of the mental temperament, which gives 
a studious cast of the mind, and a great 


-deal of susceptibility to mental impres- 


sions. In early life he was distinguished 
for muscular power and for a restless 
mental enthusiasm. Age has increased 
his moral and spiritual developments, 
while the intellect also has been ripened 
and strengthened. 

There are three or four characteristics 
which have been the source of his suc- 
cess as an elocutionist, or orator; and as 
an actor. The reader will observe the 
immense development across the brows, 
showing great length from the opening of 
the ear to that region; this development 
gives a bright, quick, clear, practical cast 
of mind, the desire for knowledge, the 
ability to gather it and retain it, and the 
power to reproduce acquired knowledge 
on the instant. Had he been a lawyer he 
would have been remarkable for his power 
of extemporaneous debate and sharp 
repartee. Nothing escapes his notice; 
in a landscape that to most people would 
seem sterile and uninteresting, he would 
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see a thousand forms or variations of 
shades. Even a dead tree, whose gaunt 
limbs are outlined upon the sky, to him 
is full of meaning; he thinks of its his- 
tory, the glory of its youth, of its totter- 
ing age, and its not distant decay; and 
thus he would derive sentiment from what 
appeared an unpromising source. 
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special use. His Comparison is enor- 
mously developed, which gives him a spirit 
of sharp distinction ; he recognizes shades, 
resemblances, or condition, and is not in- 
clined in his mental action to generalize, 
but rather to specialize. 

He has wonderful knowledge of human 
character; the length of line from the 


Jous McCrrLovcu As Brutus. 


With his fine development of Lan- 
guage he expresses his knowledge with 
readiness. He ought to be a great story- 
teller; as a man of years he should be 
full of anecdote, and his stories should 
be pertinent, because his memory and 
power of comparison are such that he 
will select an anecdote for any occasion, 
that will seem to have been made for that 
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opening ofthe ear to the upper central part 
of the forehead where it joins the hair, is 
long, and the prominence at that point is 
the location of the organ by which hu- 
man nature, disposition, character, and 
motive are intuitively discerned. He has 
always been remarkable for that, and it is 
this faculty which gives him a taste for 
the drama, and for elocutionary expres- 
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sion of character and feeling. He is al- 
ways sympathetical; any man's friend 
who is in trouble; and there is also a re- 
ligious sense which gives him a reverence 
for the higher Power. 

He has very strong Firmness, which 
renders him unflinchingly persistent when 
he deems his course to be right. He has 
independence of spirit, but a great sen- 
sitiveness to the good or ill opinion of 
others, so that while he feels his own 
power, he is inclined to defer to the 
wishes, prejudices, preferences, and even 
caprices of others; he is a man who 
is very tender in his affections and sym- 
pathies and calculated to win the personal 
confidence and friendship of any one who 
can appreciate his type of character and 
life. 

The social brain is strongly marked ; he 
is a natural lover, and there is such steady 
loyalty, sincerity, steadfast truthfulness 
in his affections that he wins and holds 
friends; the element of conjugal love is 
uncommonly well marked in him; and 
his whole history is believed to be an 
honorable exemplification of the integrity 
of that part of his nature; and so far as 
we ever heard, no word, question, or crit- 
icism has ever been uttered disparaging 
the loyalty of his love, or the correctness 
of his conduct in the domestic sphere. 

That is a very good and strong face; it 
is the type that belongs to old age and 
temperance, not in eating and drinking 
only, but in self-control in most respects. 
He is not likely to be affected with weak- 
ness of the heart’s action; is likely to at- 
tain to a great age, and not to die sud- 
denly. 

That is the kind of head for an editor 
and teacher, especially a teacher of phys- 
iology and pathology in a medical col- 
lege. It is the right head for a historian, 
and is adapted to oratory, and to the ex- 
pression of feeling and sentiment as an 
actor; but he is not a copyist, and can 
not well act a part which he may not 
honestly adopt and feel as his own. A 
man with large imitation and less indi- 
vidualism than he, can adopt any charac- 
ter from grave to gay, can play the saint 
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or villain, and “frame a face to all occa- 
sions”: but Murdoch must believe in 
what he is doing, and do it from a hearty 
approval and sympathy with the thing 
done. 


JAMES EDWARD MURDOCH was born in 
Philadelphia on the 25th of January, 1811. 
He was intended by his father for his 
own business, that of account-book mak- 
ing; but as he early manifested a taste 
for reading and study, he was permitted 
to follow the bent of his mind. At fifteen 
years of age he announced his purpose of 
becoming an actor, although he had wit- 
nessed but one theatrical performance, 
Shakespeare's * Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” and was permitted to enter at once 
on a course of training in the dramatic 
art. In a few years he had made such 
progress that he was urged by teacher 
and friends to enter upon his public 
career, and he accordingly appeared, in 
the fall of 1829, at the Arch Street Thea- 
ter, Philadelphia, and was received with 
decided marks of approval. He selected 
parts in minor plays, discreetly preferring 
to render them acceptably, and so gradu- 
ally develop his powers before attempting 
a great personation. In 1838 he appeared 
in the Park Theater, New York, in sup- 
port of Ellen Tree. Three years later he 
withdrew from the stage, to devote him- 
self to the teaching of elocution—a voca- 
tion which appears to have possessed a 
great charm for him, and which he inter- 
rupted at intervals, to accept an engage- 
ment for a professional tour in this coun- 
try or England. 

In October, 1845, he acted in Hamlet, 
before large audiences, in the New York 
Park Theater, each time winning enthusi- 
astic applause by the maturity, power, 
and spirit of his conception of Shake- 
speare's masterpiece. The success of this 
performance proved the wisdom of the 
actor in advancing slowly from the minor 
to the greater parts, in not venturing to 
interpret publicly a difficult character 
until he had fully mastered it in detail. 
* He fairly carried the weanling lamb be- 
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fore he attempted to shoulder the bul- 
lock." 

Earlier in his career he fell in with Mr. 
Forrest, at Augusta, Ga., who, discover- 
ing his qualities, requested him to play as 
Pythias to his Damon. The manager of 
the theater protested that Murdoch was 
“too young and slight" for it, but Mr. 
Forrest insisted, in his peremptory fash- 
ion, and “a well-won and well-pre- 
served favor with the public confirmed 
this friendly confidence." Mr. Forrest 
used his influence in behalf of the young 
actor, toward securing him a favorable 
hearing in the highest walks 
of the drama. 

As a teacher of elocution, 
Mr. Murdoch formulated a 
system, with the physiology of 
the vocal organs as its basis. 
He was intimately acquainted 
with Dr, James Rush, of Phil- 
adelphia, the author of “The 
Philosophy of the Human 
Voice," and from him many 
suggestions were received, 
which he applied in his teach- 
ing. In connection with his 
professional labor he has lect- 
ured in different parts of the 
country, before lyceums, col- 
leges, and other institutions, 
and before select audiences in 
the leading cities, and prob- 
ably more than any other man 
has contributed to the devel- 
opment of the interest in el- 
ocutionary studies, which is a feature in 
cultivated circles, During the civil war 
Mr. Murdoch gave elocutionary enter- 
tainments throughout the North, in aid 
of the Sanitary Commission, and devoted 
himself to the care of sick and wounded 
soldiers, and served for a while on the staff 
of Gen. Rousseau. At present he resides 
in the suburbs of Cincinnati. 


Joun McCurLoucH. The portrait of 
Mr. McCullough, as we have it, is strong- 
ly marked in physical and phrenological 
respects. It showsatough, enduring type 
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of organization, in which there are ele- 
ments of delicacy and susceptibility. The 
brain is of good size, developed well in ' 
the base, and also in the upper lateral 
parts, especially in the temporal region. 
The face has well-marked and powerful 
features, yet over it is drawn a veil, as it 
were of transparent silk, which softens 
the massive and rugged characteristics 
and imparts an artistic or refined effect. 
In Edwin Booth's face there are strik- 
ing esthetic qualities, and to us Mr. Mc- 
Cullough's features are not unlike Mr. 
Booth's. The contour of the forehead 
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shows a fair blending of the perceptive 
and reflective organs, ability to estimate 
facts according to their special constitu- 
tion, and to apply them in the deductive 
sense. 

At the upper part of the forehead the 
fullness indicates his possession of more 
than average capability in comprchend- 
ing the motives and purposes of others— 
of reading between the lines of the living 
biography of men. We judge that the 
head is broad over the eyes. Form and 


Order appear to be large, and Mirthful- 


ness also appears prominent—a develop- 
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ment which is not often seen in the typi- 
cal tragedian’s head. The height of the 
head above the ears shows a strong per- 
sonality, with not a little of ambition and 
sensitiveness. He is courageous, but not 
particularly self-assured ; not the man to 
talk about himself and vaunt his perform- 
ances. He is rarely sure at the outset of 
the result of an impersonation, but throws 
himself into a part, however often it may 
have been repeated, with earnestness, de- 
termined to do his best, and, if possible, 
impart to his rendering a new and better 
phase. He is endowed with organs which 
render him cautious and guarded, yet the 
executive faculties impart to his dispo- 
sition characteristics of emphasis and 
spirit, rendering him prompt to resent 
injury, especially that which affects his 
reputation and his social connections. He 
likes notice, favor, and applause, but is 
not likely to be spoiled by admiration. 

John McCullough comes of Irish par- 
entage. He was born about the year 
1837. In 1862 he was poor and unknown, 
struggling with the asperities his profes- 
sion throws around the beginner, and 
playing minor parts in Philadelphia. He 
then gave no promise of the eminence to 
which he has since risen, but he had 
proven himself a careful, conscientious 
student, and by his attention to his stud- 
ies had attracted the attention of his 
manager. One day when Mr. McCullough 
paid a visit to him he met Mr. Edwin 
Forrest, and was introduced to him. He 
had always looked up to this great actor 
with reverence and awe, and to be made 
acquainted with him, and allowed to take 
him by the hand, seemed to the strug- 
gling young man to be a very high honor. 
The next day he met Mr. Forrest on the 
street; and, to his surprise, the great 
actor stopped and spoke to him. They 
walked along together, and Forrest sud- 
denly asked Mr. McCullough if he would 
like to go to Boston in his troupe. 

“I hear very good accounts of you," 
said he, to the astonished young man. 
“I hear you are careful and studious, and 
if you will go I think I can obtain your 
release from your engagement here." 
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Eagerly accepting the offer, Mr. McCul- 
lough hurried off, with Forrest’s promise 
to communicate with him in a few days. 

“I waited ten days," said Mr. McCul- 
lough; “to me ten days of hope and anx- 
iety, ten days of wretchedness, but heard 
nothing. One night I was playing, when 
word came to me to go to the box-office, 
where Mr. Forrest was waiting for me; 
and when I arrived there he told me my 
engagement had been canceled, and that 
I must meet him in Boston on the follow- 
ing Tuesday. He asked me if I had 
money, and when I told him I had a lit- 
tle, he pulled out some, and made me 
take it." 

Mr. McCullough went to Boston, and 
found he was cast for Pythias to Mr. For- 
rests Damon. Here we notice a repe- 
tition of Mr. Forrest's relation to Mr. 
Murdoch. He learned the part, and went 
to the first rehearsal. To his surprise Mr. 
Forrest didn't know him, but still he 
played until he reached a passage which 
he asked leave to play a little out of the 
orthodox method. 

* Play it as you always have," ordered 
Forrest, peremptorily. 

Mr. McCullough explained that he had 
never played it before, to Forrest's amaze- 
ment, who complimented the ambitious 
young man upon his ability, and then and 
there was cemented a friendship between 
the two that lasted until nearly the close 
of Forrest's career. 

Having thus become attracted to the 
promising young actor by the merest acci- 
dent, Forrest, whose idiosyncrasies of 
character had scarcely a parallel in any 
actor of the time, seems to have adopted 
him in his mind's eye at once. With the 
same marked autocracy of temperament, 
the language of which signifies, “I know 
what I am about,” the “old man," at his 
first performance with him, threw young 
McCullough into the brilliant part of 
Pythias to his Damon. He had found a 
dramatic kindred soul, but not a rival; 
therefore he at once became attached to 
him. He had found a kindred physiologi- 
cal type, yet still not a rival; therefore in 
that, also, McCullough was the very one 
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to transmit the American Damon of the 
stage to another generation. 

Edwin Forrest was one of the most re- 
markable physiological specimens of men 
that ever trod the stage. The first and 
crude conception of him was what he 
himself wrought in the public mind in 
such characters as Jack Cade and the 
Gladiator. In them he moved the popu- 
lace as no other man could. In Great 
Britain, performing in this primitive role, 
when Europe was astir with revolution, 
he would have been a revolutionary hero, 
and a most dangerous man to the Gov- 
ernment. Hence, Macready was the more 
acceptable there, not merely because he 
was “tothe manner born," but because 
he was more in harmony with British 
ideas and culture. But Macready was not 
the superior dramatic subject, as he cer- 
tainly was not nearly so remarkable a 
physiological one. This Ajax of the stage 
was, so to express it, endowed with the 
genius of size. There was a metaphysical 
Forrest to be elaborated. It was that 
which made the man a complex problem, 
and it was only to the subtle critic that 
this metaphysical Forrest was palpable. 
On the other hand, Macready was not en- 
dowed with the genius of size, but was 
the martinet of the stage. 

Notwithstanding their structural differ- 
ence, Forrest was more akin to Edmund 
Kean than to Macready. Hence, as cult- 
ure unfolded him he rose to the personi- 
fications of Richelieu, Lear, and Coriolan- 
us. His genius at length took him above 
jack Cade, the Kentish bondman, and 
Spartacus, the slave gladiator. Going 
back to old Rome, it inclined him to 
Coriolanus instead of Spartacus; and go- 
ing over to England in his later aspira- 
tions, he renounced Jack Cade in his 
thoughts of an Oliver Cromwell, who was 
at once the soul of a great constitutional 
revolution, and finally the autocratic em- 
bodiment of a, famous commonwealth. 
Such a character would have suited For- 
rest beyond all parallel; and it is said 
that before his death he had collected 
eleven plays of the Great Protector, at an 
immense cost, in working out an idea that 
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he did not live to realize on the stage. 
Evidently at the latter period of his life 
he saw another dramatic programme to 
be worked out, at which, however, he 
could hint, but could not consummate. 

Mr. McCullough has all the physical 
force and intellectual daring which en- 
abled him on a first performance to with- 
stand the shock of Forrest’s Damon. He 
is in the prime of life, well preserved by 
temperance and a generous disposition, 
which is always favorable to healthful- 
ness of body and soundness of mind. He 
is five feet eight inches in height, has a 
large, well-developed chest, a big heart to 
send the hot but healthy blood in swift 
currents through his veins; powerful 
shoulders, and a large, muscular neck. 
We are inclined to think that physiologi- 
cally considered, he is one of the best en- 
dowed actors. living, possessing a most 
available type of structure, so that he can 
play his master’s Gladiator, while he is 
fitted to parts that the physique of. For- 
rest forbade. 


THE part that woman has borne in 
American drama for many years has been 
singularly wanting in strength and high 
culture. It may be due to the attractive- 
ness of the light and easy róles provided by 
the prevailing type of social comedy, or 
it may be on account of the severe thought 
and protracted study imposed by the 
classical playwright, that scarcely one 
woman in a thousand of those who walk 
the stage dare venture to personate a 
character in high tragedy. Of the less 
than half dozen who may be said to sus- 
tain the leading female part in a stand- 
ard dramatic representation without ex- 
hibiting too great a contrast of weakness 
with the skill and vigor of such actors as 
Booth, Salvini, Barrett, and McCullough, 
Miss Clara Morris certainly takes a fore- 
most place, and is worthy the encourage- 
ment she has received for the faithful 
and persevering study she has given to 
the characters she essays. 

In herorganization we perceive at once 
the characteristic workings of the motive 
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temperament; the large frame, wide jaw, 
prominent cheek-bones, and salient brows 
are co-ordinates of the type. She inherits 
from her father, or the masculine side of 
her mother's family, traits of disposition 
by which she is most commonly known. 
Decision, perseverance, aspiration to ac- 
complish whatever she undertakes, and 
executive capacity, are among the ele- 
ments especially marked in her every- 
day life. She is firm even to inflexi- 
bility, and definite in the expression of 
her conclusions. She is a sensitive, ex- 
citable woman, but possesses remarkable 
control over her feelings. Her affections 
are warm and lasting. It is inthe depart- 
ment of her attachments that she will 
least brook offence or injury, and yet ex- 
hibit the tenderest consideration and 
make the broadest allowance. It is 
probable that one might search the dra- 
matic field and not find another woman 
who has less trouble in her relations with 
managers and actors. She is appreciative 
of her rights and courageous in demand- 
ing them, yet not the woman who frets 
and chafes and scolds when she has been 
aggrieved. She is disposed to set about 
obtaining redress in a quiet, resolute 
fashion, and consequently she rarely has 
occasion to demand justice. Managers 
know as a rule that she will meet her en- 
gugements, and that she expects them to 
perform their side of a contract faith- 
fully. That is a firm mouth, but also a 
kindly-natured one. She is sympathetic, 
generous, and altogether reciprocal in 
her social connections. We notice that 
the organ of Form is remarkably well 
developed, giving her an exceptional 
understanding of the relations of config- 
uration in material objects. She could 
have become an excellent artist, having 
ability to reproduce with great fidelity 
any object in nature. 

The brief sketch of Miss Morris' career 
as an actress is adapted from a recent no- 
tice of her given in a contemporary. She 
was born about the year 1846 in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, her parents being in humble 
circumstances. Having shown talents 
for recitation and acting, she prepared 
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herself by study and practice for the 
stage, and in 1869 was engaged to play 
in minor parts at Wood’s Theater, Cin- 
cinnati. Her performance was accept- 
able, and she grew in favor with the Cin- 
cinnati theater-goers. Later she came to 
New York and was engaged by the man- 
ager of the old Fifth Avenue Theater. 
Here she was associated with a company 
of talented actors, and after awhile an 
opportunity occurred which brought to 
view her peculiar dramatic genius. 

She was called upon to fill the place of 
the leading lady of the company at short 
notice. The part was Anne Sylvester, in 
Mr. Collins’ play, “Man and Wife." She 
astonished the audience by a performance 
so intensely dramatic, so weirdly psycho- 
logical, that old play-goers were aroused 
to great enthusiasm, and the applause 
of that assemblage fixed Clara Morris’ 
status on the boards. When her en- 
gagement was concluded she accepted a: 
position in the Union Square Theater. 
Whether the acquisition of Miss Morris 
caused or accelerated the immediate 
popularity of the then new house or not, 
it is certain that the Union Square 
quickly became the leading theater 
of the city. In “Miss Multon,” 
“The Geneva Cross,” and “The New 
Magdalen” Miss Morris achieved excep- 
tional fame. Her engagements later 
have been only occasional, but always 
pecuniarily successful. 

Miss Morris is married to a New York 
merchant of ample means, and her do- 
mestic life is said to be very happy. Mr. 
and Mrs. Harriott—this being her name, 
outside of theatrical circles—seldom ap- 
pear in public except in the socicty of 
each other. Their home is at Irvington- 
on-the-Hudson. Miss Morris is not a 
handsome woman, but her figure is good 
and her face, especially in repose, is 
sweetly placid. 

It should be mentioned that for many 
years this lady has been afflicted with a 
very trying malady affecting her spinal 
column, and often she has performed be- 
fore a delighted audience while suffering 
acute physical distress. D. 
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THE TRUE BASIS FOR THE SCIENCE OF MIND AND STUDY OF CHARACTER. 


T study of man, although of the 
utmost importance and undoubtedly 
the most interesting of the whole field of 
human inquiry, has not received the care- 
ful consideration it justly merits from 
those who aspire to be teachers of men. 

The poet in the warmth of his imagi- 
nation, the historian and the novelist 
with the accuracy of observation, have 
often described men with their passions, 
animosities, longings, aspirations, and all 
the various feelings which make up the 
characters of men. But their pictures, 
though vivid, lack the uniformity and 
distinct analysis which should constitute 
a science of character. It is truly won- 
derful that man has occupied so little of 
the attention of those whose peculiar 
duty it was to make him a study. The 
types of human character are so abun- 
dant and prominent that it seems hardly 
credible that the science of character 
only dates as far back as the eighteenth 
century, and had its origin with Francis 
Joseph Gall. True, there were attempts 
to describe and classify men according to 
their dispositions before the days of Gall, 
but they were so superficial, unsatisfac- 
tory, and unscientific as to be unworthy 
of notice. As far back as human records 
reach, the human race has always pre- 
sented types of character unmistakably 
different from each other. The history 
of every nation and observation of the 
men of our time reveal this fact. Geol- 
ogy, which goes back farther than any 
human record, reveals man as an intelli- 
gent being, the tool-maker, and even 
then showing his great superiority over 
the brute creation. History is but the 
record of types of character. There are 
Nero and Caligula, imbruing their hands 
in human blood to satisfy a savage pro- 
pensity, which forms the principal motive 
in their character. There is Pope Alex- 
ander VI., steeped in hypocrisy, reeking 
with the crimes of incest, poisoning, and 
murder. There is King John, full of 
blasphemy, foul with unnatural vices, in- 
constant, fickle, yielding before the threat 
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of his barons. There is the religious en- 
thusiast, Peter the Hermit, kindling Eu- 
«ope into a blaze of religious excitement, 
compelling the noble, the powerful, and 
the weak to leave their homes and engage 
in a long and desperate crusade. There 
is Henry VIII., reveling in amatory pleas- 
ures, There is Lucretia, even in the face 
of death, faithful to her marriage vow. 
There is the philosophic type, buried in 
deep abstraction—Aristotle, Socrates, and 
Plato. There is the poetic type—Homer, 
Virgil, Milton, Shakespeare. 

The observation of men of our time 
reveals the same diversity of types. We 
have brutal murderers, Burke and Hare 
and Pomeroy; religious fanatics, Free- 
man, Guiteau, and others; sublime poets, 
Longfellow, Browning, Tennyson. The 
student of history and observation there- 
fore can not fail to perceive that the hu- 
man race has ever been divided into well- 
marked types of character. 


METAPHYSICS, DISCURSIVE AND SPECU- 
LATIVE. 


The neglect to form a science of char- 
acter is in part attributable to the meta- 
physical school of philosophy, which has 
cared more for idle disputations and long- 
winded discussions upon matters of very 
little importance. Vain theorizing char- 
acterized the systems of philosophers 
before the time of Gall, who had di- 
rected their attention to the study of man. 
It has been the unsatisfactory state of the 
science of mind which has retarded the 
science of character, for as the mind is 
the foundation of the character, it was 
necessary that its fundamental organs 
and functions should have been analyzed ; 
for it is by the fundamental powers singly 
and in combination that all the types of 
character are produced. 

The metaphysician, whose task it was 
to accomplish this analysis, has given us 
nothing but vague generalities. We are 
struck with feelings of melancholy regret 
for the sad waste of time and choice in- 
tellect, when, surveying the whole field of 
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metaphysical inquiry, we behold nothing 
but campaigns of endless battles, inter- 
minable disputes, hair-splitting distinc- 
tions, and the ceaseless warfare of words 
which have ever been its leading features. 
For more than two thousand years 
the best intellects of every period have 
been engaged in such intellectual combat 
with each other, and the field still re- 
mains strewn with the sad wrecks of 
fatalism, materialism, transcendentalism, 
and pantheism. What absurd and ex- 
travagant doctrines have not had their 
origin in the minds of those who looked 
to consciousness alone as a guide! 
After two thousand years of vain specu- 
lation, philosophers are still on debatable 
ground; some maintain that there is an 
external world, others that no external 
world exists; some maintain that we 
think and feel through material organs, 
others that the mind is ethereal and not 
connected with the body; others again 
are divided even upon the fundamental 
powers of the mind. 


“CONSCIOUSNESS” AS A FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLE. 


The chief faculty through which they 
derive all their knowledge of the mind 
has its functional nature still under dis- 
cussion—I mean consciousness. Some 
philosophers maintain that consciousness 
consists of an Ego only, others of a non- 
ego. Others again assert that the Ego 
and non-ego are mysteriously combined 
and act as one. Leaving the dispute as 
to the function of consciousness, their 
principal fundamental faculty, still unde- 
cided, they carry on long discussions with 
each other respecting what are funda- 
mental faculties, the consciousness of 
one philosopher declaring that such and 
such are fundamental faculties; the con- 
sciousness of another philosopher as 
triumphantly evolving another set of 
fundamental powers, in opposition to 
those of his opponents. Some reduce 
everything to sensation and permanent 
possibilities of sensations (J. S. Mill). 
Others struggle fiercely for innate powers; 
while others create all the powers which 
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form the characters of men by laws of 
association, attention, and habit. 

The history of philosophy is but a his- 
tory of a cycle of these disputes. One 
theory arising in one age and supported 
by some eminent thinker is popular for a 
time, then gradually loses its hold upon 
men and glides into the realm of forget- 
fulness, to be revived in another age, 
only to undergo the same painful road of 
popularity, opposition, and neglect. Meta- 
physicians have no science of the mind. 
All their fundamental faculties rest upon 
the testimony of each individual con- 
sciousness, and are subject to its ever- 
varying changes and fanciful modes. 
They are not connected with organs. 
They have no physical seat in brain or 
body; without a resting-place, devoid of 
bones and flesh, they have taken up their 
eternal wanderings through the realm of 
consciousness, invisible spirits, ghosts of 
the imagination. 

That the systems of mental philosophy 
are formed upon insecure and conjectural 
bases, is evident from the fact that no 
system has maintained its ground for 
more than a limited number of years. 
Each age has had its distinguished phi- 
losophers with their peculiar views, and 
the people of that age have looked up to 
them with awe and respect as the intel- 
lectual giants of their time. But scarcely 
has age begun to dim the power of 
thought of these representative philoso- 
phers, when some intellectual prodigy 
evolves a system more in accordance 
with the time in which he lives, and de- 
molishes the doctrines of his predecessors. 
Thus mental philosophy is built upon the 
shifting sands of time, ever changing her 
fundamental powers, now fixing apparent- 
ly beyond dispute the laws and principles 
of mind, then tearing down the fabric so 
firmly built. The cause of failure of the 
metaphysical school to establish a science 
of mind and character is apparent. Each 
philosopher has endeavored to evolve a 
science of mind from his own self-con- 
sciousness, and the result has been con- 
fusion upon confusion ; for each philoso- 
pher has only acknowledged as funda- 
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mental faculties those which were the 
most prominent in his own mind. They 
scorned an appeal to observation ; they 
shut out the world of things and men 
entirely from their minds ; and instead of 
observing the action of men to find what 
was in others' consciousness, they sought 
tofind the faculties of mind solely by 
self-introspection. Once in a while they 
appeal to a blind man or two, to support 
their theories, as, for instance, in the dis- 
cussion concerning our knowledge of 
space; both those who maintain that a 
knowledge of space is obtained by.an in- 
nate power, and those who assert that it 
is wholly an acquired product, appeal to 
the experience of the blind to support 
their theories ; but they have never made 
a systematic collection of the facts of 
nature to support and prove their theo- 
ries, and yet this ought to be done in 
order to arrive, at a complete analysis of 
the powers of mind. 

Suppose, for instance, that the funda- 
mental powers could be ascertained by 
self-introspection, it is evident this could 
only tell half the story, for it is well known 
that men differ widely in mental charac- 
ter from each other, so that what one 
philosopher considers as fundamental, 
would only be those qualities which hap- 
pened to be uppermost in his mind at the 
time of his meditations. This is borne 
out by fact ; for a long time the faculties 
recognized as fundamental consisted only 
of intellectual faculties; now, it is evident 
that, engaged in abstract thought, and in 
intellectual meditation, the intellectual 
faculties would be the uppermost in the 
mind, hence the faculties recognized as 
forming our mental nature by the meta- 
physician are of an intellectual character. 
Of the other powers which form the 
characters of men, the propensity to 
fight, to kill, the love of offspring, the 
instinct of propagation, the love of appro- 
bation, they have said almost nothing. 


NECESSITY OF CONSIDERING MIND OB- 
JECTIVELY. 


The metaphysical analysis of the mind 
is extremely one-sided. If a careful ob- 
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servation of the mental dispositions of 
others had been considered and applied 
as a corrective to their self-introspective 
method, it would have been more com- 
plete. But the metaphysician up to re- 
cent times has ‘always treated with con- 
tempt facts derived from observation ; 
thus setting at naught the experience of 
mankind, and absorbed in his own self- 
ish observations, it could not be expected 
that the science of mind thus evolved 
would consist of more than vague gener- 
alities, and flat denials of some of the 
most evident innate powers. The philos- 
ophers of this school, in their desire to 
get rid of the objective side of thought, 
have appealed to the subjective side en- 
tirely, and thus lost the most universal 
field of proof—the observation and expe- 
rience of mankind. Neither did they 
escape as they hoped the objective side 
of thought, for there is really no such 
thing as thought without its objective 
side. Let any one try, for a moment. to 
evolve from his own consciousness the 
various faculties. of his mind, and he will 
find that before he can form any concep- 
tion of the nature or function of a faculty 
at all, the faculty must be presented to 
his mind in an objective aspect; and in 
order that it may be presented as an ob- 
ject to the mind, it must present itself in 
one of its distinct modes of activity. The 
question, then, arises to perplex the in- 
quirer: Is the mode of activity thus pre- 
sented the function of one fundamental 
power or of many? To answer satisfac- 
torily this question would require careful 
reflection upon the modes of activity of 
the various faculties presented, from time 
to time, to self-consciousness. Now this 
process is analogous to the observations 
of nature; it is aspecies of mental ob- 
servation, and as such, the analysis of 
mind thus founded will depend for its 
completeness and accuracy upon the skill 
and range of the mental observations. 
It would therefore appear that observa- 
tion forms even a very important part in 
mental introspection, and can not be 
shuffled aside, as the metaphysician strives 
todo. It is evident also that this kind 
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of mental observation, from the very 
nature of the difficulties which surround 
it, is apt to be extremely one-sided, limit- 
ed, and inaccurate, and stands in need of 

thorough observation of external facts to 

. enlarge and confirm any analysis of the 
mind based upon it. 

The futility of establishing an analysis 
of the mind by the method of self-con- 
sciousness alone, appears in the various 
systems of mental philosophy. The dust 
of ages has accumulated upon libraries 
of books full of endless discussions con- 
cerning the fundamental powers of mind, 
yet no complete analysis of the mind has 
been attained. Take forinstance memory, 
which is recognized by many philosophers 
as a fundamental power. If this be a dis- 
tinct fundamental power it ought to per- 
form one distinct function, namely, mem- 
ory, and should be able to retain and 
recall all things with equal facility; but 
what do we find by actual observation of 
men? That some have good memories 
for events or historical facts, and poor 
memories for figures. Some have poor 
memories for colors, and yet can remem- 
ber the situations of places with facility. 
So others again can not remember loca- 
tions, but remember numbers. Some re- 
member all the varied harmony of time 
and tune, in vocal or instrumental song; 
while others with good memories for al- 
most everything else, can not distinguish 
one tune.from another, This evidently 
points to powers behind memory, which 
are in some cases deficient and in others 
well developed. Memory, therefore, is 
not a fundamental power, but only a 
mode of activity of fundamental powers. 

The same may be said of conception, 
perception, and imagination. If percep- 
tion and conception were fundamental 
powers, we ought to be able to perceive 
and conceive of all objects with equal 
accuracy and vividness; but so far from 
this being the case, it is notorious that 
there are persons unable to conceive or 
perceive of many, while their perception 
and conception of other things is not only 
good, but intenscly keen. So with al- 
“most every faculty the metaphysical 
school calls fundamental. 
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THE INCOMPETENCE OF METAPHYSICS IN 
ANALYSIS. 


If we attempt to apply the mental 
analysis derived from self-consciousness 
alone, to explain the varied states of 
mental phenomena, its incompleteness 
and unsatisfactory condition become at 
once apparent. This analysis can offer 
no adequate explanation of idiocy, in- 
sanity, or of partial genius. Nor can it 
tell why some have talents for mathe- 
matics, and none for poetry; why one 
person’s soul kindles with oratorical fire 
and utters burning words which another 
with equal intellect can not command. 
It can not tell why one man is a clown 
and another is a consummate tragedian; 
why one man can express himself with 
ease and facility, and another man with 
even more intellectual power can not 
command sufficient words to express his 
ideas clearly. The metaphysician may 
attempt to account for diversity of talents 
by habits of association, attention, and 
the force of circumstances, but the ob- 
served facts of nature do not support 
their conclusions. 

Individuals have been found to mani- 
fest powers for music, oratory, mechan- 
ical invention, who have been brought up 
in the most unfavorable circumstances, 
and so early in life as to preclude the 
possibility of association, habit, or edu- 
cation, having moulded their minds in , 
this direction. To enumerate examples 
would only lengthen this thesis unneces- 
sarily. A few may suffice. George Bidder, 
in early childhood, had a talent for math- 
ematical pursuits. Pope was only one 
among a thousand poets of whom it 
could be said they lisped in numbers, 
for the numbers came.” 

It is a well-known fact that youths who 
apply themselves assiduously to the same 
task and spend the same time will, neve:- 
theless, show diversity of acquirements. 
Children brought up in the same family 
and under the same instruction differ 
often in character and talent. Associa- 
tion, habit, circumstantial environment, 
or any other law of the metaphysician, 
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can not account for the diverse dispo- 
sitions and talents of men. 

The metaphysical analysis of the mind 
is equally futile in its explanation of in- 
sanity or mental aberration and idiocy. 
In former times, when the self-introspec- 
tive school had full sway, the soul or 
mind of man was thought to be spiritual, 
and entirely independent of the body ; so, 
in those days, when men had a passion 
for blood, or were troubled with some 
mental aberration, or a fit of insanity, they 
thought he must be possessed by some 
evil demon, and they called in a priest to 
exorcise him. Nor has the metaphysical 
school of our day made much advance be- 
yond this puerile stage of thought. It is 
still undecided as to the relation of the 
body to the mind; the seat of their vari- 
ous faculties still unascertained, they can 
offer no adequate explanation of mental 
aberration, disease, or insanity. Whena 
man is insane, they say he has lost the 
command of his faculties. But what facul- 
ties, we may ask ? for the manifestations 
of insanity are not the same, but even 
more diverse than the manifestations of 
men in the natural state. Some lunatics, 
for instance, are subject to the most ab- 
surd delusions, believing themselves to 
be popes, kings, emperors, and other great 
men. Some believe themselves attended 
by spirits; that the Virgin Mary awaits 
upon them, etc. Some are harmless and 
full of kindness, others are possessed with 
a desire to fight and kill, and would tear 
their fellow inmates or keepers into pieces, 
It would be a long story to enumerate 
the different phases of insanity. The 
metaphysician can not account for these 
phases. He might say that the mind was 
diseased, but in what place and in what 
respect, he is unable totell. The intel- 
lect of some is apparently sound, and yet 
they are subject to the most ridiculous 
delusions. Why can these lunatics rea- 
son intelligently upon almost all subjects 
except the one which is the form of their 
insanity? So useless is the metaphysi- 
cal analysis for any practical purpose, that 
a metaphysician is never called in to pro- 
nounce a man sound or unsound; and yet 
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who ought to be better able to decide 
such cases than those who claim to have 
analyzed the mind? The truth is unde- 
niable, that by self-introspection we can 
not ascertain any organ, either of mind or 
body. Noone can, by merely thinking or 
reflecting upon the various thoughts or 
emotions which arise from time to time 
in his mind, tell whether they depend 
for their manifestation upon material . 
organs or not. The very looseness of 

the phraseology we are obliged to em- 
ploy proves this emphatically. We speak 
of heart forces, of brain power, of the 
swellings of the soul, and such like terms, 
and yet we do not really mean that the 
heart is the seat of any faculty of the 
mind. Whatever we may be able to as- 
certain by self-conscious reflection, we 
can not ascertain the seat of individual 
organs, nor their exact function, nor the 
process by which thought or feeling is 
developed. No knowledge of physical 
organs was ever obtained by the self- 
conscious method. If physiologists had 
not long ago given up this process and 
resorted to observation and experiment 
as a basis for reflection, we would still be 
in the vale of ignorance with respect to 
the function of the multitudinous nerves 
ofthe body. It was only by accurate ob- 
servation that the motor and sensory 
nerves were separated, and their func- 
tions ascertained. So, also, with every 
bodily function, experiment and observa- 
tion were at the basis of its discovery. 
The same law must regulate the investi. 
gation of the mental functions, if they are 
connected with material organs. We love, 
we hate; we are urged by an instinct 
to propagate our species, or an instinct to 
defend ourselves or property; but con- 
sciousness can not tell the seat of these 
feelings, nor has anatomy, in her search 
for the fundamental or genetic faculties 
of the human constitution, been more 
successful. The brain has been dissected 
for ages, and anatomists have examined 
its various parts, and have failed to find 
the genetic powers of thought or instinct 
hidden away in its convolutions. No one 
could tell by merely looking at a convo- 
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lution in the brain that it was the seat of 
instinct, feeling, or memory. 


THE EARLY WORK OF THE PHRENOLO- 
GIST. 


When Gall appeared upon the arena of 
investigation into the genetic powers of 
mind, he found everything in the mental 
field in a deplorable condition. Philoso- 
phers of the introspective school were 
still debating among themselves upon 
those very faculties necessary to form an 
accurate judgment of anything. Anato- 
mists and physiologists were still unde- 
cided that the brain was the organ of the 
mind. It is true they had partitioned off 
the brain into a few compartments and 
had added barbarous names to them, but 
these names indicated nothing but igno- 
rance of the function of the parts to which 
they were affixed. Gall had, therefore, 
not only to combat the erroneous analy- 
sis of the mind, as given by the meta- 
physicians, but even to revolutionize the 
Science of anatomy. He taught the com- 
position of the brain. He proved the 
brain to consist of fibers and cells, and 
separated the white from the gray mat- 
ter. When we read the account of Dr. 
Spurzheim's dissection of a brain, in pres- 
ence of the learned anatomists and pro- 
fessors of medicine in Edinburgh, we find 
that so ignorant were these professors of 
the composition of the brain, that some 
of them shook their wise heads and said 
they ZAoug A! they saw fibers. The theory 
of the brain composition is now a settled 
fact, yet Gall hau to combat this point 
against the learned of his day. He taught 
a more satisfactory method of dissecting 
the brain, a method which undoubtedly 
laid the foundation of the present experi- 
mental school, at whose head are Ferrier, 
Goltz, and others, yet some of the disci- 
ples of this schcol, ignorant of what 
they owe to Gall, are still in the habit of 
sneering at him and his mental philoso- 
phy. 

It is not withia my province to give 
an account of the discoveries Gall and 
Spurzheim made ín anatomy and physi- 
ology. I mentior. these only to show that 
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the founders of Phrenology were not un- 
skilled in anatomy, as the opponents of 
Phrenology have asserted. It was the 
opponents of Phrenology who were un- 
skilled in anatomy. All the discoveries 
in anatomy and physiology made by Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim, and which were bit- 
terly opposed at the time, are now ac- 
knowledged by the leading anatomists 
and physiologists to be sound and correct. 
The condition of mental and anatomical 
science being such as we have described, 
we must acknowledge the fathers of Phre- 
nology to be men of rare genius. The 
force of mind which enabled them to 
break away from nearly all the recog- 
nized channels of investigating the mind, 
and seize upon a system of investigation 
which included all the benefits obtaina- 
ble by other methods, and added a means 
of determining the organs and functions 
of the brain entirely overlooked by all 
who cultivated the science of mind, is 
sureiy worthy of the name of genius. 
Their superior minds surveyed the whole 
field of mental inquiry. They saw at once 
the imperfections which necessarily fol- 
lowed from investigating the mind by 
self-consciousness alone. They saw the 
futility of anatomy unaided by physiology 
to determine the organs and functions of 
the brain, and formulated a method at 
once simple, natural, accessible, and with- 
in the range of thorough demonstration ; 
a method destined to lead to a science of 
mind and character founded upon a physi- 
cal basis. As the truth of Phrenology de- 
pends upon this system of investigation, 
I think it necessary to show in detail, 
and yet, as concisely as possible, the 
method of proof and its attendant ad- 
vantages. Especially do I think this nec- 
essary, as Professor Bain, while aided in 
the composition of his works on the 
study of character by the analysis of the 
human mind supplied by Phrenology, and 
also by the new light thrown upon many 
obscure physiological facts by deductions 
obtained from the phrenological meth- 
ods; yet, after examining Phrenology and 
acknowledging its merits and the general 
truth of its inductions, he professes to 
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steer out upon a course of self-conscious 
reflection, to discover the fundamental 
powers of mind. I will not discuss Bain’s 
work upon the study of character here, 
but will leave it till later, and in the 
meanwhile go on with the method of 
phrenological investigation. 

Ever since the Baconian philosophy 
laid down the grand principle of first ac- 
curately ascertaining facts and then draw- 
ing inductions from them, the domain of 
speculative philosophy has been growing 
narrower and narrower; science after sci- 
ence has freed it from the trammels.of 
the purely speculative school, and estab- 
lished itself upon the solid basis of in- 
ductions gleaned from a wide field of 
observation. For ages the science of 
geology offered ample scope to the specu- 
lative philosopher to engage in endless 
disputations ; but a few men by patient ob- 
servation of the phenomena of nature put 
to naught all their vain speculation, and 
established a science of geology on the 
basis of induction; so, also, the sciences of 
chemistry and physiology never made any 
positive progress till men of patient in- 
quiry, undaunted by vague theories, urged 
with all the vehemence of authority, es- 
tablished them upon the basis of observed 
facts. They constantly observed the vari- 
ous organs of the body in activity until 
they learned their functions. If they had 
merely speculated upon the probable func- 
tion of the heart or liver, they would be 
speculating still. Thus every science has 
progressed in proportion as it has been 

freed from the shackles of speculation 
and guided by the light of observation. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL METHOD INDUC- 
TIVE—BAIN, 


Phrenology was an attempt to rescue 


mental science from the region of specu- ' 


lation, and subject it, like other sciences, 
to experiment and observation. Phre- 
nology claims that it should be investi- 
gated according to the principles upon 
which all sciences having a physical basis 
are investigated. Bain evidently deals un- 
fairly with Phrenology when he declares 
that he is unwilling to follow its long, 
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though correct method, in determining 
what are and what are not fundamental 
powers, and seeks to settle the truth or 
falsity of the phrenological analysis by 
what he calls an appeal to consciousness. 
No physiologist would submit to have 
the functions of the various parts of the 
body discussed in this way. He would 
insist upon an examination of the ob- 
served facts by which the functions of the 
different bodily organs had been estab- 
lished. What physiologist, for instance, 
would now submit to a long discussion 
upon the functions of the liver, the kid- 
neys, the heart or lungs, whether it were 
possible that these could perform the work 
respectively assigned to them. Every 
physiologist would, most assuredly, pro- 
test against such a course, and insist em- 
phatically upon an examination of the 
observed facts of nature; yet, this is 
the way the modern school of mental 
philosophy persists in determining the 
merits of Phrenology, which claims to be 
founded upon the observation of physi- 
cal and mental phenomena connecte 

with material organs. i 

The method of discovering the organs 
and functions of the brain pursued by 
Gall was similar to that which, pursued 
by the physiologists, led to the discovery 
of the different organs of the human body 
and their functions. 

It wasa method only such as a genius 
would ever have thought of applying to 
the discovery of the functions of the brain. 
Thousands had daily observed the falling 
of apples to the ground, but it took a 
Newton to discover, by the application of 
this fact, the universal law of gravitation. 
Steam had always issued from the mouth 
of a kettle, but Watt saw not only the 
steam, but the power it contained. The 
blood had coursed through the arteries 
and veins of men ever since the creation, 
but no philosopher of the speculative 
school ever evolved and demonstrated a 
theory of its circulation; this was the 
glorious achievement of Harvey, by dint 
of patient observation and thoughtful in- 
duction. Anatomists, before the time of 
Gall, had dissected the brain by slicing it 
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as one would a cabbage, and theorized con- 
cerning the functions of its various parts, 
but no system of mental philosophy was 
devised. Men have differed in disposi- 
tion and talent ever since the world be- 
gan, but no philosopher, before the days of 
Gall, ever clearly traced the connection of 
these dispositions and talent with special 
developments of the brain. Much specula- 
tion no doubt existed before Gall as to 
the seat of the passions, intellect, and 
emotions, but nothing was clearly dem- 
onstrated. Many of the erroneous theo- 
ries then promulgated still retard the 
progress of mental philosophy. Gall was 
the first philosopher who conceived the 
most accessible system of proof capable 
of determining and demonstrating the or- 
gans of the brain and the dependence of 
mental manifestation upon these organs. 
The method of his discovery was unique, 
but wonderfdl in its results. Who would 
ever have supposed that the form or 
shape of the head, that particular excesses 
or deficiencies in different parts could tell 
such a marvelous tale, and settle the de- 
batable points which had been discussed 
for more than 2,000 years? In truth there 
is still something incongruous in the idea 
of telling a person's disposition by the ap- 
pearance of the skull, and the science of 
Phrenology is even now mirthfully called 
Bumpology; yet, if we patiently follow 
the investigations of Gall, we will find 
that the science of Phrenology is not so 
ludicrous as many suppose. So men ridi- 
culed Harvey's theory of the circulation 
of the blood, and no contemporary of his 
of any renown ever accepted or adopted 
it. Yet so perfect was his demonstration, 
that no essential improvement has been 
made to it, and its universal acceptance is 
the monument accorded to genius. 

But let us see how Gall proceeded.’ 
Having gleaned from the field of observa- 
tion facts to show that men differed wide- 
ly in dispositions and talents, he next 
endeavored to ascertain whether these 
diverse talents and dispositions were con- 
nected with any physiognomical develop- 
ment of body or brain. He observed that 
certain parts of the skull were more de- 
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veloped than other parts, and he won- 
dered if these developed parts might not 
be a sign of the disposition he had ob- 
served. How was Gall able, amid all the 
multiplicity of human dispositions, to con- 
nect one fundamental quality with a par- 
ticular portion of the brain? There lay 
the Pyrenees to be crossed before success 
could gleam upon him. Here is one of 
the principles of the phrenological method 
which the learned have failed to compre- 
hend, else they would cease from the un- 
satisfactory, if not the futile, attempt to 
discover the fundamental powers of mind 
by slicing, cutting, and subjecting the 
brains of animals to shocks of electricity. 
The expedient hit upon by Gall in order 
to separate the dispositions and actions 
of men and connect them with special 
cerebral developments, was as follows. 


* 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE PHRENOLO- 
GISTS AND EXPERIMENTALISTS. 


He discovered in his investigations 
that nature had performed what the ex- 
perimental school at the present time 
vainly tries to perform, namely, to ob- 
tain negative and positive proofs of the 
functions of particular portions of the 
brain. The school of Ferrier, Goltz, and 
others is wont to take living animals and 
remove portions of their brains, and as- 
certain by their actions what faculties 
seem to be lost. They hope in this way 
to discover the functions of the various 
parts of the brain. But Gall discovered 
that nature had already performed this 
process, for she had given birth to men 
and animals, with portions of their brains 
excessively developed, and the same por- 
tions in others exceedingly depressed. 
Gall, by a series of observations on men 
of peculiar and special talent or character, 
succeeded in connecting certain dispo- 
sitions or tendencies with particular por- 
tions of the encephalon. This discovery 
was of immense importance to Gall, or 
rather to the science of mind. It was im- 
possible to get a more extensive field to 
prove any system of philosophy. Nature 
had spread out in unlimited profusion the 
means of making and verifying observa- 
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tions. Not only the human race, but all 
animal life was subject to this method of 
investigation. Neither did time place a 
limit to these observations, for men and 
animals could be observed, not for one day 
only, but for months and years, The ex- 
perimental school can boast of no such 
opportunities; their labors must necessa- 
rily be confined to afew animals under the 
effects of anzsthesia, and reluctant re- 
sponses from the fundamental powers of 
mind can only be dragged from them 
amid scenes of blood, torpor, and stupor. 
These responses consisting mainly of 
bodily movements, will be interpreted 
with difficulty as the signs of the func- 
tions of cerebral organs. 

Gall having thus discovered that the 
talents of men were.connected with par- 
ticular portions of the brain, he next pro- 
ceeded to gather a number of skulls 
showing abnormal developments and de- 
pressions. He took casts of the heads of 
such persons as were noted for special 
talent or traits of character and also casts 
of those who were deficient in these same 
traits of character, and on comparing 
them together found that the former had 
certain portions of the brain excessively 
developed and the latter had but a small 
development of the corresponding por- 
tions of brain. When in many cases he 
found certain talents or traits of charac- 
ter to exist in the person with a particu- 
lar portion of the brain developed, shown 
by prominence or fullness on the skull, he 
found that the same talents were absent 
or weakly manifested in those whose 
skulls were depressed at the same place. 
When the prominence existed in the 
other cases, he concluded that these traits 
of character were connected with a por- 
tion of the brain contained within the 
skull. Thus he had proofs both positive 
and negative. 

He did not rest satisfied with the obser- 
vations of a few persons, but extended 
them to thousands of persons, making 
casts and collecting skulls. To extend 
the range of his observations, Gall visited 
schools and colleges, insane asylums and 
prisons, and wherever he had hopes of 
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getting persons distinguished for special 
talents or noted for anything peculiar. 
Their faculties were carefully noted, casts 
of their heads were taken, and special de 
velopment recorded. Thus the science 
of Phrenology was really discovered 
through observations made upon promi- 
nences and depressions of the skulls, and 
ridicule was thrown upon Phrenology be- 
cause its principles were thus discovered. 

But this, instead of being a demerit to 
Phrenology, is its chief glory. If phre- 
nologists had not taken advantage of the 
negative and positive proofs thus supplied 
by nature they never could have estab- 
lished a science of mind or character. 
The botanist takes advantage of abnormal 
development in flowers to clear up diffi- 
cult points of morphology, and many im- 
portant truths have been discovered in 
this science by such sports of nature 
which could never have been ascertained 
in any other way. Nature always supplies 
means for the ascertainment of truth, 
although these means may seem ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of some. The trouble 
too often lies not with nature, but with a 
certain class of scientists who prefer to 
make an abstruse problem rather than 
follow her plain teachings. Men may 
call Phrenology a science of bumpology 
because its principles Were first suggested 
in this way, but it was only by these ab- 
normal developments in connection with 
leading mental characteristics that a 
knowledge of the primitive faculties 
could be discovered; for it was neces- 
sary that the manifestation of one partic- 
ular faculty should far outstrip in power 
and activity all the other faculties of the 
mind in order to ascertain what disposi- 
tions could come under that faculty. In 
other words, some means should be sup- 
plied whereby the function of one organ 
could be studied to the neglect, for the 
time being, of the functions of the other 
organs, so as to distinguish clearly what 
were the actions belonging to that organ 
from the actions belonging to the others. 
And this the great and small develop- 
ment of different parts of the head, called 
Bumpology, conveniently supplied. Yet 
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it ought to be remembered that although 
the organs and functions of the brain were 
correctly ascertained and their sphere of 
action and location discovered by special 
protuberances and depressions of the 
skull, that these protuberances can not 
be found upon all heads. These develop- 
ments are abnormal. The harmoniously 
developed head does not have these spe- 
cial prominences on the skull, but there 
is no difficulty in reading character from 
such heads, as the location of each organ 
has been accurately ascertained by means 
of the abnormal developments. 


THE BRAIN ACTUALLY EXAMINED. 


Dr. Gall next, when the death of these 
persons offered an opportunity to get 
possession of their heads, removed the 
skull and found that the cerebral mass 
corresponded in every case with the ab- 
normal developments of skull. He found 
that when there was no prominence of 
the skull, but a depression, the convolu- 
tions were small or entirely wanting, and 
where there was a protuberance of the 
skull, the convolutions swelled out and 
completely filled the cavity made by the 
protuberance. Thus the labors of the 
neurologists were at an end; a resort to 
clinical and pathological or experimental 
methods were ifot absolutely necessary. 
But Gall and Spurzheim, with that in- 
domitable zeal to prove all things beyond 
a possibility of a doubt which ever ani- 
mated their professional career, followed 
up their investigations by these methods. 
It wóuld be a long task to enumerate the 
catalogue of cases confirmatory of the 
location and functions of the various or- 
gans they had thus established. Injuries 
to the brain, accidental or purposely in- 
duced, revealed the fact that the organs 
of the mental faculties had been truly 
located. Persons who had received a 
blow on the part of the brain where the 
phrenologists locate the organ of Color 
were known to be deprived of that fac- 
ulty. So men who had been suddenly 
possessed with an irresistible desire to 
kill, or to gratify sexual love and other 
desires connected with the primitive in- 
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stincts, were discovered by phrenologists 
on removal of the skull to have the por- 
tion of the brain under the skull, where 
the organs of such propensities were situ- 
ated, diseased. Though the organs were 
first discovered by the shape and form of 
the skull, yet by repeated observations 
the distinct convolutions or parts of con- 
volutions connected with special disposi- 
tions were accurately named and marked 
out. So that by the situation of the con- 
volutions themselves without the aid of 
the skull, the analysis of a person’s char- 
acter could be given. Spurzheim gave 
such readings on several occasions. 

The assertion, therefore, of Bailey and 
other philosophers that Phrenology is at 
best only craniology, or a science of the 
cranium, is not strictly correct. The 
phrenologists never attempted to con- 
nect the dispositions of men with devel- 
opments of the cranium; they always 
maintained that the brain mass gave size 
and shape to the skull, and not the skull 
to the brain. This doctrine they proved 
by many facts. They showed, upon the 
removal of many skulls, that the convolu- 
tions did not all run in one direction, 
that some of them swelled out more in 
the middle than at the end, some ran 
transversely, vertically and some hori- 
zontally and actually moulded the de- 
velopments of the skull to correspond 
with these portions. The fact that the 
size and form of the organs of the brain 
can be predicated by the general appear- 
ance of the skull does not necessarily 
constitute Phrenology a science of the 
cranium. The size and form of the mus- 
cles of the body may be determined 
through the skin; the space which the 
lungs and other organs of the body oc- 
cupy is determined by measurements of 
their bone or skin covering ; but does this 
constitute physiology a science of skin- 
ology or boneology ? 

But it has been asserted by some writ- 
ers on mental science that Phrenology 
will have to give place to the doctrines 
deduced from the more accurate experi- 
ments of Goltz and others. It has even 
been asserted that if Gall and Spurzheim 
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were now living they would give up| ply with any of these conditions. They 
Phrenology and betake themselves to | neither know the extent nor location of 


the experimental school. But this is 
purely a matter of conjecture, and there 
is nothing in the facts of the case to war- 
rant any such supposition. That Gall 
and Spurzheim, if they were now alive, 
would engage in experiments similar to 
those of Ferrier and Goltz, is probable ; 
but that they would decide these experi- 
ments to be more efficacious than their 
own method is monstrously absurd. 
While they lived they did not neglect 
any opportunity which they thought 
would prove or throw light upon the 
science of the mind. They employed 
the clinical, pathological, and galvanic 
experiments which gave results similar 
to those obtained at the present time by 
Ferrier and others; but they employed 
these methods, not because they thought 
them more efficient, but as an aid to their 
own system, and more especially to con- 
vince opponents who had a taste for such 
experiments. They always maintained 
that these methods were insufficient to 
determine the functions of the brain. 


ARE THE METHODS OF THE EXPERI- 
MENTALISTS BETTER? 


The experimental school as conducted 
to-day offers no better method of deter- 
mining the organs of the brain than the 
phrenological method. In order to es- 
tablish clearly an organ and its appropri- 
ate function four conditions are neces- 
sary: (1) The probable location and size 
of the organ ; (2) The natural language, 
action, or process which constitutes its 
function; (3) It must be experimented 
upon without affecting neighboring or- 
gans; (4) The organ when experimented 
upon must be in a normal condition in 
order to manifest its functions correctly; 
and a fifth condition might be added, 
viz, an extensive field for experiment 
and observation, which, although not as 
necessary as the four previous conditions, 
would seem requisite because of the vital 
importance attached to the deductions 
from the experiments. The experimerttal 
school, it is needless to say, can not com- 
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the organs they seek, whether they oc- 
cupy a whole convolution ora part of a 
convolution as they experiment upon the 
convolutions in a hap-hazard manner. 
They have not systematically studied the 
language or processes of the organs they 
seek ; hence their ridiculous interpreta- 
tion of the responses they have obtained. 
They have exhausted the entire cerebral 
mass in the performance of such ridicu- 
lous functions as a center for wagging 
the tail, a center for the advance of the 
right foot, a center for twitching the 
eyes, which latter they call the organ of 
sight. They experiment under very dis- 
advantageous circumstances. They have 
recourse to anæsthesia, which puts the 
organs of the animal in an unnatural stu- 
por. It is not, therefore, possible to get 
the clear responses which. express the 
function of an organ in the natural state. 
It is hardly possible to excite one organ 
by the electrode without exciting a neigh- 
boring organ. And it is extremely doubt- 
ful, nay, impossible, to get anything but 
bodily movements from these organs in 
such a condition and by such a process. 
How can thought, intellect, or emotion 
be communicated in this way? Indeed 
the science of the mind, as presented by 
these experimentalists, is nothing more 
than a science of electrical gymnastics. 
The cutting and mutilating of innocent 
animals to acquire a few gesticulations 
and twitches of the body and limbs, is, to 
say the least, reprehensible, and contrary 
to the best feelings of our human nature. 
The reader can easily imagine how diffi- 
cult it would be for an animal subjected 
to stupefying drugs and deprived of parts 
of his brain and irritated by shocks of 
electricity, to express the various facul- 
ties of his mind. The extent of the field 
of experiment is confined to a few ani- 
mals, and the experiments must be per- 
formed and the responses obtained before 
the animal dies. If these gymnastical 
performances and the, ridiculous inter- 
pretations drawn from animals in stupor 
and mutilation, by a process revolting 
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and unnatural, are capable of superseding 
Phrenology, I should like to see the evi- 
dence. If the experimenters had taken 
Phrenology as an aid they would have 
been more successful; they would then 
have had some idea of the extent, loca- 
tion, and language of the organs for 
which they were in search. Even sup- 
posing that they could succeed in deter- 
mining the functions of the brain in this 
way, they can only extend their conclu- 
sions to man by analogy, for public senti- 
ment will never submit to have men ex- 
perimented upon as they now experiment 
upon animals. 

So far from the experimental school 
superseding Phrenology, it has much to 
do before it can arrive at any one of the 
demonstrated principles of Phrenology. 
In many cases the responses obtained by 
Goltz and Ferrier, when rightly inter- 
preted, support the doctrines of Phrenol- 
ogy, and one of the latest announcements 
of Ferrier is that the phrenologists have 
good reasons for locating the intellect in 
the frontal lobes. 

Not any of the inconveniences attend- 
ing the experimental method is incident 
to the phrenological. Its field of obser- 
vation is wide; men and animals in their 
natural state its objects of investigation. 
All the actions and language of the fac- 
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ulties can be gathered and systematic- 
ally arranged. It knows the position and 
extent of the organs it seeks. It can 


i summon the clinical, pathological, ana- 
tomical, and even the experimental school 


itself, to support the truth of its princi- 
ples. The superiority of its methods is 
shown by the fact that it has already 
mapped out the convolutions of the brain 
into distinct organs and described their 
functions, and has built up a science of 
mind and character upon principles not 
yet disproved. Gall, like some other 
geniuses in other departments of knowl- 
edge, has mapped out the field of mental 
science so extensively that it will take a 
long time for men of moderate talents to 
reach the utmost lines of his demonstra- 
tion. Much, no doubt, remains to be 
done. Phrenologists never claimed that 
their science was complete in all respects. 
Yet the survey has been made and the 
true road to travel is open, and, like the 
railway, may have steel rails in due time. 

Phrenology being founded upon induc- 
tions from observed facts demands our 
investigation of these facts and disclaims 
to be investigated by self-consciousness 
alone. It is surprising that the gauntlet 
thus defiantly thrown down by phrenol- 
ogists has never been taken up. 

Cambridge, Mass. THOMAS A. HYDE. 


KRAO—THE “ MISSING LINK." 


I? is not many months ago that public 
attention was called to the discovery 
of the “missing link” in the shape of a 
strange being which had been found in 
Borneo and was exhibited in London. 
We were informed in phrases of gravity 
becoming a scientific disquisition that 
this strange "find" united animal and 
human characteristics in such a fashion 
that the doctrine of evolution now had 
testimony in its behalf which could not 
be gainsaid. The anthropologist and 
the scientist generally were of course 
deeply interested in the matter and 
awaited anxiously for further informa- 
tion, and a possible opportunity to see 
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and examine the creature itself. But 
how has the matter turned out? Much 
after the manner of similar announce- 
ments which have been foisted upon the 
public in times past. 

The strange creature is simply a hairy 
child about six years of age, an excellent 
specimen of hypertricopherosis, or super- 
abundance of hair, cases of which have 
been recorded at intervals. The engrav- 
ing represents the child as taken photo- 
graphically, and she is described by a 
correspondent of the Leipsic /é/ustrirfe 
Zeitung, who views her as a cross be- 
tween the ape and man, as follows: 

“Kra-o is about six years old; she is 
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of the same size as other children of her 
age, but of a finer build: thick, jet black 
hair covers her head and reaches down 
to the backbone, and forms a perfect 
mane on the shoulders; the eyebrows 
are wide, glossy, and silky, and the eyes 
are of a deep black with open pupils, 
and the iris is missing entirely, as in the 


gorilla; the resemblance to the face of 
the latter is very great and astonishing ; 
the nose is flat, and has wide nostrils in- 


clined diagonally toward the cheek-bones; 


the cheeks hang down and are baggy, and 
in them Kra-o stores her food and carries 
it about with her in the same manner as 
her cousins of the ape tribe. 

** Her head, like the human type more 
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soles of her feet. 
| jolly, loves to play, and is more thankful 
than most children if persons take the 
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than any other part of her body, and the 
intelligent eyes, the agreeably rounded 
mouth with the full lips, which can smile 
very pleasantly when Kra-o plays and 
talks, do not at all correspond with the 
ape-like body of the child. Kra-o is of a 
brownish-yellow color, and the hair ex- 
tends from the crown of her head to the 


She is generally very 


trouble to amuse her. If she is molested 
and teased, her wild nature shows itself ; 
she throws herself on the ground, screams, 
strikes the person, and finds great pleas- 
ure in tearing out some of her supera- 
bundance of hair." 
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With the engraving before us we can | 
not see the resemblance to the gorilla | 
which is mentioned above as very great | 
and astonishing. On the contrary, the 
head is very unlike the ape in develop- 
ment of crown and jaws, and aside from 
the hairy growth, we'll warrant her a 
good, average specimen of children born 
in the Laos district of Borneo. 

She is reported by those who have seen 
her in London as possessing fair intelli- 
gence, which is sufficiently demonstrated 
by the fact that she has acquired enough 


knowledge of the English language within 
a few months to be able to make herself 
understood ; and this is an ample proof 


i that, although her outward appearance 


has much of the animal, she has a bright 
mind and considerable intelligence. The 
ethnologist would look at once to the 
hands and feet for evidence of linkship 
in a case of alleged close relationship to 
the Simian form ; in Kra-o we find sim- 
ply well-formed extremities of the human 
type, and nothing of the claw-like mon- 
key “ hand,” or prehensile foot. 


LITTLE BIRD IN LONELY PRISON. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


LITTLE bird in prison lonely, 
Louely heart within my breast, 
Mourning for the spring-time only, 
Both by sorrow's gloom distressed. 


For the waving tree-top longing, 
There from bough to bough to fly ; 


On a tender bosom nestling, 
Guarded by a loving eye. 


Little bird, sing forth thy grieving 
Till thy breast can throb no more ; 

Beat my heart against thy prison 
Till thy last faint sigh is o'er. 


LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


GOD, IMMORTALITY, AND DUTY. 


ds three words combine the tal- 
isman of destiny. They fill up the 
three sides of human responsibility, the 
triangle hung up in the heavens for thé 
guidance of all souls; and if one part is 
effaced the two others are rendered use- 
less. Like a perfect triangle one part is 
equal to the other. If God is removed, 
Immortality fades; and if Duty is struck 
out, man becomes a solecism in creation 
—a being severed from the well-being of 
the whole, with intellectual and moral 
faculties serving no perceptible purposes. 
With God denied and Immortality rele- 
gated to the limbo of Agnosticism, cer- 
tain writers might marshal a fine array of 
glittering verbiage; but addressed as 
they would be to mere sentiment, to a 
conscience subject to no law or Lawgiver, 
no approval would be given from the 
heart of humanity. Those who talk in 
this way forget that they have stolen the 


> 
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plumage of their speech from the Bird of 
Paradise, and that this recording pen was 
plucked from its ample wings. 

A very forcible writer, in giving a de- 
lineation of the genius of George Eliot, 
tells us of her impressions when walking 
with her on a rainy evening in May. As 
if stirred somewhat from her wont, she 
took for her text these three words, so 
often used as an inspiring trumpet-call to 
mankind, saying with terrible earnest- 
ness, God, Immortality, Duty.“ How 
inconceivable was the first, how unbeliev- 
able the second, and yet how peremptory 
and absolute the third!” She believed 
in the sovereignty of imperial and 
unrecompensing law. We are convinced 
that the race will never be obedient to a 
law divested of all mind, to that which 
neither rewards nor punishes; which is 
the expression of no will and devoid of 
all sanctions. If there are laws which 
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carry with them recompenses of weal or 
woe, they are as surely the expressions of 
a Lawgiver as was Magna Charta the 
outcome of the minds of the barons of 
King John. 

She believed “in the expansion of 
human fellowship into an impulse strong 
enough to compel us to live for others, 
even though it be beneath the on-com- 
ing shadow of eternal night." This reads 
well, but where is the proof in the work? 
Atheistic philanthropists are and always 
have been very rare. No better test of 
morals was ever given than “Ye shall 
know them by their fruits.” We have 
looked in vain over the earth to find in 
the outcome of atheism the institutions 
of self-denial and benevolence. Grasses 
do not grow on thistles. 

Poor Sarah Martyn, the dressmaker, 
and John Pounds, the cobbler, left behind 
them institutions for the elevation of 
their race, but with all her .literary re- 
muneration, what fabrics of Philanthropy 
remain to speak for her principles to 
coming times? What duty did she ren- 
der to the sacredness of the marriage re- 
lation? In labors of love for mankind 
she would appear poor indeed, contrasted 
with a Countess of Huntingdon, an 
Elizabeth Fry, or even an Eliza Garnaut. 

* George Eliot," we are told, “ recog- 
nized the terrible probability that, for 
creatures with no future to look to, ad- 
vance in spirituality may oftenest be but 
advance in pain. She saw the somber 
reason of that grim plan which suggests 
that the world's life-long struggle might 
best be ended—not indeed by individual 
desertions, but by the moving off of the 
whole great army from the field of its 
unequal war—by the simultaneous sui- 
cide of all th? race of man.” Surely the 
Lord or Nature or fortuitous molecule 
have made all men in vain! The whole 
race had better commit suicide. Life is 
not worth living. Oh, ye Agnostics and 
Atheists! Such philosophy could no 

more produce the martyrs and confes- 
sors of the race than an Alpine glacier 
could germinate an oasis! Advance in 
spirituality would surely be an advance 
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in suffering. To have a vision of per- 
fectibility never to be realized; to see 
what should bc, yet never can be; to feel 
as such must feel that sublimity, venera- 
tion, conscientiousness, imagination, and 
hope were only given to tantalize the 
intellectual and moral faculties, would 
be like taking a man from Nebo to the 
Stygian Erebus. 


* Oh, starlight science, hast thou wandered there, 
To bring us back this message of despair? "' 


Science, did we say? Ño, Science is 
knowledge; while such is but the ex- 
pression of a morbid intellect wander- 
ing where it should never enter; follow- 
ing blind Reason where Experience 
should be the guide; where the intui- 
tions are better instructors than bar- 
ren speculations; and especially where 
the movements of Instinct, if carefully 
followed, can not lead astray. Does a 
child reason in order to come to its 
mother's breast? Does Reason lead the 
migrating bird to seek a warmer clime 
from winter’s cold? The instincts of 
human nature are the impressions of the 
finger of the Almighty Father guiding us 
to our sure destiny. Had these two rep- 
resentatives of purely intellectual wom- 
anhood, George Eliot and Harriet Mar- 
tineau, been hallowed with the cares of 
maternity — had they watched the ex- 
panding faculties of a beloved child, 
gazed into the eyes of a little one sink- 
ing into the invisible, and laid its loved 
form into the narrow grave, they would 
have heard still small voices from a re- 
gion which their barren skepticism 
would have receded from as the needed 
consolation from the Life Essential. 

She wrote, “I have no controversy 
with the faith that crzes out and clings 
from the depths of man's need.” What is 
it that cries out and clings from these 
depths? What but the unerring voice 
within; that which an apostle calls “ the 
stretching forth of Nature's neck" for 
better things to come. We may distrust 
Reason, but not Nature. Leaving her 
logic in abeyance, in writing to a friend 
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under the first anguish of bereavement, 
she says, “ For the first sharp pangs there 
is no consolation.” But soon her heart 
speaks out true to its instincts. “ All the 
experience that makes of my communion 
with your grief is summed up in ‘God 
bless you,’ which represents the swelling 
of my heart now that I write thinking of 
you and your sense of what was and is 
not." Here we have an unsophisticated 
touch of true nature; for what is nature 
but the Divine mode of operation ?—and 
had she listened to this more, her ques- 
tioning atheisp would have been si- 
lenced. The outburst of the Divinity 
within will well up in the heart if left to 
itself. The Atheist of the Freethinkers' 
Convention in Watkins, on receiving a 
donation, uttered a “God bless you!" 
and doubtless if this class of thinkers be- 
lieved there is no God, the necessities of 
human nature would compel them to 
proceed to the fabrication of one. 
Priests never made a Deity, but the 
people have made the priests. There is 
no creed so pitiless as that which would 
eradicate from the human heart that 
which cries out from its depths of need 
to the Governing Ruler of the Universe. 
The tendrils of a rooted tree feel their 
unerring way to the river's side for sus- 
tenance; and are the aspirations of the 
human soul less guided? Does that 
Power which never deceives a germinat- 
ing plant, feeling its way to the surface 
for light and air, mock the tendencies of 
a thinking mind? 

We are told, “She held there was so 
little chance of man's immortality, that 
it was a grievous error to flatter him 
with such a belief." How did she know 
that there was so little chance? From 
human probabilities? But they will be 
found generally on the other side. To 
say that there were no probabilities of a 
future state, or immensely preponderat- 
ing ones, would be a sin against all evi- 
dence. Probabilities have guided Dis- 
covery, Invention, and Commerce to 
their successes, and that they have 
failed in the search of ' Immortality 
would be the affirmation of prejudice. 
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The doctrine can be tested by experience. 
There are vast numbers who can no more 
doubt Immortality than they can Mor- 
tality. If this fine writer never breathed 
its air and felt its powers, more's the 
pity. A man can not doubt his own ex- 
perience, and there is no greater folly 
than for an individual to set up his Ag- 
nosticism against another's knowledge. 
If one receives a telegraphic response 
beyond.the seas, he can not doubt that it 
was dictated by intelligence. Leaving 
probabilities, it may be affirmed that we 
have demonstrations of the life beyond 
the tomb, and yet Mrs. George Eliot 
would esteem it flattery to tell a sorrow- 
ing mother over the bier of her child, a 
dying man lingering on the border land, 
or a broken-hearted mourner for the 
light of his household just gone out in 
time, that there is a better life beyond 
this as a counter-balance for the evils of 
the present. We would rather believe 
with Addison that with less proof it is 
wiser to hold than reject it. That can 
not be an evil which makes mankind 
everywhere happier and better, and until 
we have proof of its non-existence, it 
would be an unspeakable evil to reject it. 
To admit the fact is to love existence for 
its highest purposes. All truth reveals 
the Creator, and prompts the hope of a 
perpetual supply. Tell a man that to- 
morrow will be the end of him, and what 
reason can he have for thankfulness ? 
All the emotions proper to a moral and 
religious nature imply deathlessness ; as 
reverence, love, conscientiousness, and 
hope. We would not desire this extinc- 
tion in any being; and to go to a fel- 
low-being and say, “ Your desire for con- 
tinuance in virtue and happiness is very 
commendable. You would no doubt de- 
sire a continuance of your being beyond 
the grave; for the prospect of future 
happiness is certainly comforting, but 
growth in spirituality is only progress 
in unnecessary solitude. The fact is, you 
are nothing but an animal, and you will 
soon be as if you never were; therefore. 
puta stern face upon your despair !” such 
is all the consolation such principles can 
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convey; and Duty, so much talked about, 
is but submission to annihilation. It 
would place it in an exhausted receiver 
where it could not breathe. The doc- 
trine received would be the imposition 
of a sunless day, with a nightmare on 
all moral advancement. It would be the 
whirling of the temperate and torrid 
zones into an eternal Arctic. Without 
God there would be no religion; without 
religion there would be no morality—all 
its standards and motives being removed ; 
and without morality the world would 
become an Aceldama. We wonder not, 
when we read this statement of her own 
case, that there were many “who could 
not readily acquiesce in her negations, 
nor range themselves unreservedly as the 
fellow-workers of her brave despair." 

So we say the banner of despair is not 
our excelsior. It will never be the de- 
vice of the world's philanthropists and 
regenerators. Negations never embolden 
virtues. Unbelief is no discoverer or in- 
ventor. It never gave the world a spring 
carriage, a saw-mill, an iron steamer, a 
railroad, or an electric light. It can only 
aim at the destruction of all the results 
of martyrdom, and the triumphs of faith 
which have made the world the theater 
of the noblest deeds. 

REV. JOHN WAUGH. 


-.- 


Locic IN COURTESY AND HaBiT.— 
Plain speaking is considered a duty by 
the Quakers, but they do not practice it 
as much now as formerly, perhaps. Yet 


TRUTH. 
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we now and then hear of a good illustra- 
tion of its effective use. 

Recently a Quaker was traveling ina 
railway carriage. After atime, observing 
certain movements on the part of a fel- 
low-passenger, he accosted him as fol- 
lows: 

“Sir, thee seems well-dressed, and 1 
dare say thee considers thyself well-bred, 
and would not Jower thyself to do an un- 
gentlemanlike action, wouldst thee?” _ 

The person addressed promptly replied, 
with considerable spirit— 

“Certainly not, if I knew it.” 

The Quaker continued: 

“And suppose thee invited me to thy 
house, thee would not think of offering 
me thy glass to drink out of after thee 
had drank out of it thyself, wouldst thee ?" 

The interrogated replied— 

“Abominable! No! Such an offer 
would be most insulting.” 

The Quaker continued: 

* Still less would thee think of offering 
me thy knife and fork to eat with, after 
putting’ them into thy mouth, wouldst 
thee?" 

The interrogated answered— 

To do that would be an outrage on all 
decency, and would show that such a 
wretch was out of the pale of civilized 
society.” 

“Then,” said the Quaker, “ with thosc 
impressions on thee, why shouldst thee 
wish me to take into my mouth and nos- 
trils the smoke from that cigar which 
thou art preparing to smoke, after send- 
ing the smoke out of thine own mouth?“ 


TRUTH. 


ROLL on, thou mighty tide of truth, 
And deluge all the Jand ; 

Sweep error from those honored posts 
Where now it holds command. 


Roll on, roll on, nor cease thy flow 
Till every seed shail die, 

Of worthless tares, and bitter fruit, 
Bown by the enemy. 


Too long already has this tide 
Set*back upon its source ; 

Still it is gaining udded strength, 
And a resiatiess force. 


And when the rains from heaven descend, 
"T will swell a torrent deep; 
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And foam and dasb impetuously, 
And every barrier leap. 


Then raise the flood-gates, free its course, 
And let it onward go! 

Tho thirsty earth will drink {t in, 
And better fruits will grow. 


Why should we spend our precious time 
In beating back the truth; 

And see grim want and famine gaunt 
Still stalking o'er the earth ? 


Why not set free this blessed stream 
To irrigate the land ? 
Why not go into all the world 
Obeying Christ's command? a. E. B. 
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THE BERMUDA EASTER LILY. 


NE of the most beautiful additions 

to the large family of the e is 
this recent variety, which has been de- 
veloped in the Bermuda islands. In ap- 
pearance it resembles the well-known 
lilium longiflorum, or the "tiger " lily 
of our old homes, but is much more 
beautiful and striking. Mr. F. K. Pier- 
son, of Tarrytown, N. Y., who visited the 
Bermudas for the purpose of examining 
it in its native soil, was deeply impressed 
with its rare qualities. He describes it 
in the American Garden, and also indi- 
cates the proper treatment for its growth 
in our gardens : 

“The flowers are large, trumpet- 
shaped, pure waxy white, symmetrically 
formed, as beautiful and chaste as any- 
thing can be imagined, lasting from ten 
days to two weeks. The ends of the 
petals are recurved, giving it a very 
graceful appearance, Its fragrance is 
delightful. It is perfectly hardy, and is 
one of the finest plants for the garden 
border, shrubberies, and cemetery deco- 
ration, A bulb once planted requires 
very little after-care and attention, and 
lasts for years. 

“ While for outdoor planting it is al- 
ready recognized as a most desirable 
acquisition, its paramount importance 
lies in its value as a winter-blooming 
plant for market purposes, as well as 
for conservatory or parlor decora- 
tion. Three or four times as 
many flowers can be grown 
with the same number of 
plants and the same ex- 
pense as from the old va- 
rieties—a very important 
consideration with the com- 
mercial florist. An additional 
superiority consists in its earli- 
ness, being more than a month 
earlier than any other sort now 
grown. I had some in bloom on Jan- 
uary 22d, from bulbs started late, and 
I am confident that they can easily be 
forced for the Christmas holidays. 


"For forcing purposes 
the bulbs are planted in pots, 


at any time during autumn, sim- 
ilar to Hyacinths, kept outdoors 
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until the pots are well filled with roots, 
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manure, and must be well-drained. The 


when they are removed to a higher tem- | bulbs should be planted about four inches 


perature. The soil should be kept mod- 
erately moist, and receive an occasional 
application of liquid manure. For out- 
door culture the bulbs may be planted in 
the spring or. fall, but unless they can be 
planted very early, the latter season is to 
be preferred. The soil should be deep, 
mellow, and rich, without containing fresh 


deep, and be mulched during winter." 
He mentions a plant which he raised 
last year, which produced seventy perfect 
flowers; but even that was exceeded by 
one brought from Bermuda, which bore 
one hundred and forty-five blossoms on a 
single stem, and was mentioned in the 
New York papers as a “ Floral Wonder." 


— 


A GREAT LEVEL ER. 


At the present day when the demand 
for workers with hand or brain is met 
at once by an almost unlimited supply, 
the popular suburban impression that a 
great city is the best place in which to 
further one’s fortune, seems as firmly 
fixed as ever. Neither the assurances of 
friends, nor the warnings of the press 
avail to dissuade young men in the coun- 
try from leaving their homes and going 
to the city with the belief that they are 
needed there, and that the chances are 
all in their favor for a start which will 
surely and quickly end in opulence. In 
this belief they are too often aided by 
parental blindness. The doating father 
or fond mother sees the budding of genius 
in the son, and feeling that it will be at 
least cramped, if not blighted, in the 
quiet country village, or that it will not 
have large enough scope in the country 
town, lends a willing ear to the suggestion 
that the boy betake himself to the great 
city, and there develop fully the latent 
ability that is to give him a high place 
among men. 

This would be well—very well—were it 
not for the unfortunate fact that ten 
thousand others are thinking the same 
thing daily, and almost as many carrying 
it into effect. Great cities attract the 
very best talent the country can produce ; 
and as a natural result, when a young 
man of mediocre ability comes upon the 
scene, he finds himself compelled to com- 
pete with those who much surpass him 
in attainments. In New York City a per- 
son must be well qualified for any posi- 
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tion worth having, by experience, educa- 
tion, and natural adaptation, else he will 
be pushed aside to give place to another, 
whom his employer will have no trouble 
in finding, and who possesses the desired 
qualifications. 

The city is the place where a man is 
sure to find his intellectual level. Bya 
law of mental gravitation he will rise or 
sink according to his ability, until his 
true plane has been fixed, and there he 
will stay; and according to his ability, so 
is his acquirement of the object which 
brought him to the city, viz., money. It 
is impossible to keep down, anywhere, a 
man with real capacity; and the health 
and spirit to exercise it. His employers 
will sce and recognize it, and should they 
be so obtuse as to pass him over, it will 
be known and felt elsewhere, and ere 
long he will unexpectedly find himself in 
demand. 

Every one here must stand upon his 
own foundation, and according as that 
foundation has been laid in truth, honor, 
virtue, and ability, so may his success be. 
We do not wish to be understood as as- 
serting that ability of head or hand is 
fittingly compensated in the cities, for it 
is not, save in some instances that form 
a very small minority ; but we do say that 
ability, coupled with a sincerity of pur- 
pose, and a determination to make that 
ability known, felt, and acknowledged, 
will, in the great majority of cases, con- 
quer the difficulties that beset the path, 
and finally secure for a man the respect 
of his associates. W. 
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FREDRIKA BREMER. 


TEE most inadequate biography of 
any celebrated woman is that of 
Fredrika Bremer. A small volume com- 
prises letters, unpublished sketches, auto- 
biography, and a brief account of her life 
and death, written by her sister. 
Doubtless much more was written of 
Sweden's most popular author, by her 
countrymen, than this unpretentious vol- 
ume which alone reached translation and 
the United States. But as America's 


courted guest in 1850-51, associating with 
Emerson and Channing, Lowell and Whit- 
tier, Lydia Maria Child, Catherine Sedg- 
wick, and Mrs. Sigourney, our interest 
impels a closer inquiry into her char- 
acter, 

America was her other home. She 
loved its people. She felt its newness 
and brisk enterprise invigorate her own 
spirits. And when she departed, taking 
with her the friendship of America’s no- 
blest representatives, she sang unto the 
Lord that new song which we find im- 
mediately after in her “The Homes of 
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the New World,” “The Four Sisters,” 
“ Father and Daughter,” etc. 

No works of one author differ more 
widely in their views of life than Fredrika 
Bremer's before and after her visit to the 
United States. And precisely because 
our people, institutions, customs, and 
laws have made such a deep impression 
on the whole tenor of her after-life, do 
we want to know something more of her. 

To have her works is to have her. 
They are all mirrors reflecting 
herself with all her aspirations, 
fears, doubts, and humility, In 
her the spirit of inquiry rules su- 
preme, and a warm, enthusiastic 
faith in humanity inspires her 
eloquence, infusing charity into 
the hardest, and hope into the 

saddest, heart. 

Her earlier novels, apart from 
their graphic delineation of Swe- 
dish character, indicate that rest- 

less, undefined longing of her 
| searching spirit which was the 
| consuming fire of her prisoned 
girlhood, and the powerful im- 
/ petus of her matured activity. 
First, it is the chafing spirit cry- 


T ing: I seek something great and 


good; I long to do something for 
eternity! Later, the rounded, 
deedful life which says so elo- 
quently: I am finding, I am ac- 
complishing, I am at peace. The 
works of her youth portray her mind's 
growth, her soul's struggles against the 
bondage of blind íaith, and the joyless 
freedom of utter unbelief. Those of her 
mature years reflect her life's light, send- 
ing abroad the glory of its hope and the 
warmth of its love. 

Hers is so eminently the history of all 
active, inquiring minds in their premature 
grapple with questions which have baf- 
fled the wisdom of ages, that the sequel 
is an anchor to all unquiet ones. It is, 
therefore, in that stage of intellectual 
growth where the imagination yields to 
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inquiry, and romances are laid aside for 
speculative philosophy ; where the mind, 
seeking vainly for the ultimate, drifts out 
upon that shoreless sea of doubt which 
means torment to the strong and indif- 
ference to the weak, that acquaintance 
with Fredrika Bremer will be most timely 
and beneficial. She will not, indeed, solve 
those dark problems of life and futurity 
with which sages of all centuries have 
vainly wrought. But where they only 
torment with their vague surmises and 
unwillingness to confess the limitations 
of human wisdom, she soothes by that 
very confession. She quiets the troubled 
spirit with the balm which lies in the 
sympathy of mutual wants. Her genius 
was no lofty loneliness inspiring loveless 
awe and forbidding closer communion. 
It was a lowly, world-embracing benevo- 
lence, soliciting love and happiness for 
all as for herself, and inspiring humanity 
with a sustaining faith in the eternal ele- 
ments of good which will eventually right 
all things and bring the unfathomed from 
the deeps. 

Ín this sustaining hope she lived and 
worked, and would have others live and 
work to cast away the barriers to life's 
fullest enjoyment. To bring into full 
play only the good, eternal elements of 
our being, thus concentrating the strength 
of those harmonies which work the hap- 
piness of mankind, was her life's object. 
She endeavored always to find the virtue 


before the vice, to encourage the good. 


before she condemned the evil. If there 
was any good in mankind, that she would 
find and show the misanthrcpist. If 
there was any love, that she would bring 
forth and have the whole world sun 
themselves in its genial warmth. One 
never reads her descriptions of “The 
Homes of the New World" without 
being animated with a fresh confidence 
in the future of humanity. When she 
leads us to the fireside and the forum of 
the American people, we know ourselves 
amid the destined progenitors of univer- 
sal liberty. She points to the beauties, 
the resources, and the rugged strength of 
the youthful world with glowing promise. 
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And if dark objects would thrust them- 
selves before her, she wrote of them with 
the hope which has since been realized. 
She never called attention to an evil 
without suggesting a remedy. She never 
depicted the misery of vice without a 
visible effort to alleviate it. The bright 
characters of her novels are embodiments 
of her own sentiments--full of faith in 
man, and enthusiasm for all things noble 
and progressive. They are persons whom 
one has but to see to love and trust for- 
ever. Her dark characters are only weak 
—a little lower on the stair of progress, 
a little slower climbing up; but not de- 
praved—not damnable. She gives no 
black caricatures of life. Occasionally 
she allows herself a little humor at their 
expense; generally she gives the whis- 
pered word of hope and consolation and 
the hand leading upward. For these 
“children of the twilight," as she called 
them, her heart was full of hope and 
charity, as for the good it was full of 
love and reverence. 

In the philosophy of life, Fredrika 
Bremer discards the method of tracing 
causes in order to apply remedies. Never 
mind vices, thought she: they may die of 
neglect. In diligently hoeing our corn- 
field we are satisfied to know that the 
weeds will be exterminated without in- 
quiring into their nature or classifica- 
tions. If it is impossible for the mind to 
refrain from inquiry, it is equally impos- 
sible by inquiry to reach the source of 
things, and life is too short to waste it in 
speculation, when, to foster the known 
good, is to drive evil and every negative 
to man's happiness from the field. 

There is, perhaps, no author who has 
been so loved by her generation or exer- 
cised so beneficent an influence over all 
minds that came in contact with hers. 
It is one thing to admire, another to love, 
anauthor. Genius calls forth the former, 
motive the latter. Genius lives longer, 
motive draws nearer. The gaze of cent- 
uries may dwell in awe upon the dazzling 
light of genius, while the hearts of only 
onc generation may be warmed by the 
glow of a noble motive. But who would 
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wish to gaze forever at the sun? and who 
would be without the fire on the hearth, 
which serves, as nothing else can, the 
need of the occasion! Fredrika Bremer 
was a writer of motive and impulse rather 
than of genius. She was no sooner known 
as the author than she was loved as the 
individual. One followed her narratives 
to gather hope and strength in the foot- 
steps of her own struggling, triumphant, 
life. She was no overwhelming genius, 
as Madame de Stael; no revolutionizing 
power, as Harriet Martineau ; no magnif- 
icent delver in darkness, as George Eliot. 
But she was what neither of these ever 
could have been—our household angel, 
our daily comforter. When we have read 
their voluminous wisdom, to find the 
brain perplexed with ponderous ques- 
tions they could present, but never solve, 
and the heart heavy with that vast sense 
of loneliness which we invariably expe- 
rience in contemplating their heights for- 
tified with stoical strength, and our depth 
surrounded with innumerable up-hills of 
ordinary life, how infinitely precious is 
the extended hand! how dear the.voice 
which says, I am like you: I suffer, I 
weep, I struggle, I am tempted to despair 
like you. But come, love with me. Love 
has rent the veil in the temple of wor- 
ship; it will rend the mystery in the tem- 
ple of truth whose innermost sanctuary 
is love, and you and I will see it before 
the watchers on yonder barren heights ! 

It is this all-embracing love; this solic- 
itude for suffering humanity; this sym- 
pathy with restless, searching minds which 
distinguished Fredrika Bremer from other 
writers and drew her readers in a circle 
of sweet intimacy around her. She was 
parent, teacher, friend, lover. Herein 
lay the secret of her power—she was 
humble in her greatness, and wrote of all 
classes as she addressed all classes. What 
great geniuses have said in a great way 
to great minds, she has simplified to the 
common understanding. And the prob- 
lems of life which greater minds have 
vainly endeavored to solve, she has taught 
humanity to lay, in hope and resignation, 
at the feet of the Sublime Revealer with 
none to prove her teaching false. 
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There is a period in our life when char- 
acter receives its final shape. Education 
brings it forth, experience and knowledge 
chisel it into relief. But that which 
shapes it is the influence of some strong 
impression. Fredrika Bremer's writings 
are peculiarly adapted for the transition 
period from youth to maturity. She ar- 
rests the eager mind with her question- 
ings; then—unlike extreme philosophers 
who search forever with the courage 
of rare superiority, and discourage and 
fatigue ordinary minds—reaches for the 
heart, and teaches it to feel what the 
understanding can not comprehend. She 
lets the inspiration of the soul finish 
what the intellect began, saving both by 
leading them into harmony with all the 
elements of being. The impression she 
makes upon our character is indelible 
and sustaining. We eagerly follow her 
footsteps on the path of inquiry, and 
when with her we almost faint with fa- 
tigue and discouragement, she rests by 
the fountain of contemplation. “Oh, 
there is happiness, devotion, bliss in this 
path which only he feels who has wan- 
dered along it!” is her joyous exclama- 
tion, and who that has walked with her 
does not repeat it with all the fervor of 
grateful sympathy! . Reconciled with self, 
with the world, and creation, we, too, 
embrace the universe in ecstasy! The 
elements of immortality are at work 
within us, and we have a foretaste of the 


. eternal, the perfect, the blissful in con- 


templation! We are only atoms among 
atoms, say philosophers. But self-con- 
scious atoms, with the eternal and divine 
within to work its own perfection, says 
Fredrika Bremer. Light! more light! 
has been the cry of sages of every age, 
who had not light enough to see the. 
source of light. Love! more love! has 
been the cry of Fredrika Bremer, who 
felt and found the primal light, the illu- 
minator of the universe, in the soul's 
lamp of love. Its eternal spark has 
gleamed through dark space and kindled 
chaos. It still gleams through every 
atom of the universe and kindles every 
power into action. Love was her “open 
sesame !" with which she penetrated the 
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deepest cavern of life and brought forth 

treasures with which she opened the hu- 
man heart and illumined it with magic 
rays. Through love to light, through 
light to peace and joy, she wandered, 
leading us by the hand with the tender 
solicitude of a mother; discoursing by 
the way with the affectionate confidence 
of a sister; encouraging, animating with 
the glowing enthusiasm of a friend. 
Others there may be with teachings 
dressed in loftier lore and steps directed 
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to higher mountains, but they will not 
accomplish more than she who has taught 
us that life's sweetest lesson is the love 
with which she has worked so many 
healing miracles in our hearts. Where 
others spur, she animates ; where others 
dictate and censure, she pleads and com- 
passionates ; where others exact homage, 
she embraces. From her own hearts 
love she filis ours, that we also may love 
mankind, and truly loving, the object of 
life is reached—we truly live ! 
BERTHA A. WINKLER. 


THE MEDLEY OF LIFE. 


THERE is in this world a strange mingling of 
measure, 

A strange combination of sorrow and pleasure. 

For a moment we lie in the lap of repose, 

Aud then we are called on to battle with foes. 

The one on whose friendship we wholly rely, 

In our momenta of necd Is the first one to fly ; 

And the hopes that we cherish, the plans that 
we luy, 

By blasts of misfortune are driven away. 


He who by his genius and courage would rise, 

Must travel in gloom beneath storm-clouded 
skies ; 

The cold look of scorn chills the flow of ambi- 
tion, 

Aud fame seems a child of high birth and con- 
dition. 


The cruel arm of power oppresses the weak, 

And men suffer torture for the truth which they 
speak: 

For one man's offenses a nation must bleed, 

In the name of religion men wage war for greed. 

The warrior for conquest, with his sabre ull red 


With innocent blood which in madness he shed, 

Claims the blessings of God at the altar of 
prayer— 

Soldier-saint with his spoils Eden-glories to 
share ! 


Kind Nature her lessons of wisdom díscloses 

Like aroma united by fresh blooming roses, 

But creed, caste, and bias are firmly combined 

To cfreumscribe thought and tbus fetter the 
mind ; 

With faith in the mystic men stand on the brink 

Of Truth's precious fountain refusing to drink. 


But in hours of darkness when we fall by the 
way, 

With no voice to pity and no hand to stay, 

When energy fails us and hope's at an end, 

Kind Providence sends unexpected a friend. 

When winds rage 1n fury and billows are bigh, 

And that fierce suvage, Thunder, is rending the 
sky, 

A soft voice within us causes terror to cenae, 

And a heavenly messenger wbispers us, Peace.” 

C. C. COLLINS. 
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RS. ELLERY'S plump and dimpled 

hands were making quick work in 
disposing of a heap of clean clo:hes, 
piled upon thc dining-room table. She 
sprinkled and folded and rolled and 
packed away in a clothes-basket one arti- 
cle after another with a speed, a grace, 
and a heartiness which at last moved her 
observant young companion to remark: 
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“Why, you do that exactly as if you 
liked to do it!” 

“And I do like it,” Mrs. Ellery replied 
with a bright glance. “Why not? There’s 
nothing more delicious in their freshness 
and fragrance than clean clothes, soaked 
through and through as these are with 
pure air and sunshine. It's packing away 
just so much purity as well as utility,” 
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and she spread an immense Turkish towel 
over the folding-board. “See there, Kit- 
tie!" As she spoke she pointed to a long 
line of exquisite color flickering along the 
towel —the effect of a stray sunbeam 
striking the crimson finger-bowl which 
held the water. 

* Mother wouldn't let me use such a 
hing as that half a minute for such work,” 
and Kittie Hale regarded the bowl quite 
solemnly. Isn't it lovely?” 

“ With proper care—and one would be 
ashamed not to take proper càre of every- 
thing—there can be no more harm in using 
this bowl than the commonest, ugliest 
earthern one. I've been enjoying the 
bowl quite as much as the clothes as I 
went along. Now imagine these all iron- 
ed and layed away in piles in the drawer 
ready for use—clean, smooth, and sweet! 

But mercy, Aunt Harriet, I shouldn't 
think you'd want to think about the iron- 
ing till the time came to do it. I think 
it's hateful work. Everything would go 
rough-dry if I had my way." 

* Why, Kittie, there's nothing in all my 
house I enjoy so much, as the washing 
and ironing. There's nothing pays so 
well while you are doing it and after it's 
done." i 

“You don't mean washing?” Kittie 
Hale’s tone matched the expression of 
her face. 

Mrs. Ellery gave a little chuckling 
laugh. The dimples in her cheeks—and 
knuckles—were her niece’s especial ad- 
miration. 

"Don't I though? Why, I positively 
revel in soap and water. Of course dirty 
clothes are just—dirty clothes. Nobody 
likes them any more than they like—well, 
meanness or wickedness in the person 
who wears them. Sin and dirt always 
seem to belong together, somehow—the 
great negations of the physical and the 
spiritual world. I like to wash soiled 
clothes just as I’d like to cure a patient 
if I were a doctor, or reform a criminal if 
I were a minister. It’s the same princi- 
ple, you see — taking something that's 
soiled or diseased, and therefore useless 
or harmful, and making it clean and 
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whole and strong and good for some- 
thing." Mrs. Ellery's face flushed, and 
her eyes sparkled—as they always did 
when she talked in that strain. Her 
niece liked to watch her so. 

“Then is there anything lovelier than 
soap.suds—the white, bubbling, flashing, 
evanescent thing—and such a purifier as 
itis! TI enjoy it as I used to when I was 
a child, only now I haven't time to watch 
these prosaic bubbles catch all the colors 
of the rainbow. But I know the colors 
are there all the same." 

“You are the queerest woman,, Aunt 
Harriet!" Kittie Hale gave a very pal- 
pable sigh, as she closed the book which 
for a long time had lain unheeded on her 
lap. Propping her chin on her hands, 
she leaned her elbows 'on the table, and 
resumed : 

“T wonder if my own mother would 
have been like you if she had lived. I 
suppose I could have somehow endured 
it better if she had been. But you've no 
idea how I hate all that drudgery at 
home! I haven't words to express it !" 

Mrs. Ellery's heart yearned over the 
young girl whose daily companions were 
an indifferent father, a coarse, matter-of- 
fact step-mother ; whose home was poor 
not so much from lack of money as from 
the want of taste and refinement ; sympa- 
thy, tenderness, and appreciation of the 
graces of life—those things which can be 
had without money and without price, be- 
ing too priceless for any money to buy. 

Kittie Hale was half sick in body and 
wholly sick in soul. It was her step- 
mother's clumsy understanding of the 
fact that she was all wrong somehow, 
which induced her to allow a brief visit 
tothe Ellerys. Har'et'stoo high-falutin 
for my notion," she commented in her 
hard high voice whenever the lady was 
spoken of, “but she's good enough in her 
way." To go from her own home to that 
of her aunt's, was to Kittie, as she vehe- 
mently expressed it, “ going from earth to 
heaven, for it don't seem as if you lived 
in the same world with mother!" She 
always found it hard to pronounce that 
word, yet this second wife was as kind to 
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her husband's daughter as it was in her 
nature to be. Kittie could not express 
what it was that tried and irritated her so. 
Her most lucid statement was that her 
step-mother was “so different from Aunt 
Harriet. When I see you do housework," 
she said, “ it doesn't seem to be the hide- 
ous nightmare of a thing that it is at 
home.” 

“I grow tired of it sometimes," her 
aunt said quickly, noticing the deepening 
gloom on the young face. "I think it is 
the constant repetition of its duties that 
makes it tiresome to almost everybody. 
It's not like many kinds of work, though 
I try never to forget that it's just as neces- 
sary and just as useful as any. I wish 
clothes would keep clean a little longer, 
and rooms didnt get dusty quite so often, 
and I'd be perfectly reconciled to wash 
dishes once a day instead of three times," 
she said with a half laugh and a droll in- 
flection in her tone. There are things 
quite as enjoyable to me as a broom, a 
churn, or aflat-iron. You know how I like 
to draw, for instance; and fancy-work— 
embroidery—why, I feel quite wild some- 
times when I realize that perhaps never, 
as long as I live, shall I have any more 
time for embroidery—with all the beauti- 
ful materials and patterns that have come 
into existence since I was a girl." 

* Well, if that is the way you feel, Aunt 
Harriet, how do you manage to keep so 
comfortable and contented ? " : 

* Manage is a very good word, Kittie," 
Mrs. Ellery replied. “I try to manage 
my tastes and desires, as I would a lot of 
unruly children, and sometimes I have my 
hands full. I've always felt that I would 
rather be an artist than anything else in 
the world ; but that, evidently, wasn't the 
work designed for me to do. But if one 
has artistic tastes. she can use them and 
enjoy them, too, without painting pictures 
or embroidering cushions. [ try to get 
every bit of comfort I can from everything 
I have to do. When I was taking these 
clothes off the grass, I enjoyed the clouds 
and the trees and the flowers over there 
in the garden—why, I was going to say, 
as much as the woman who paints them |” 
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As she finished speaking, she folded 
the last garment and laid it in the basket. 

“I don't believe mother knows one 
tree from another,” was Kittie’s comment 
in a very bitter tone, “and this spring 
she planted lettuce and radishes, where I 
wanted pinks and geraniums. She cares 
a.good deal more for what she has to eat, 
than for any flower that ever blossomed.” 

* But couldn't you see any beauty in 
the lettuce and the radishes?" Mrs. Ellery 
inquired. “I want to get some for tea. 
I'm glad you spoke of them. Take your 
hat and come with me. You've not been 
out of doors to-day." 

The dispirited girl rose slowly, and as 
if she would much rather remain in her 
comíortable rocking-chair. It was still 
quite hot, and they worked faster than 
they talked, glad to get into the house 
again, where Mrs. Ellery proceeded to set 
the table for the early supper. 

* Now see if that is not more satisfac- 
tory than one rough-dry, as you would 
have it, Kittie." 

The snowy table-cloth had been ironed 
in creases which formed great diamonds. 

* That's one way in which I indulge my 
fancy for geomctrical designs," her aunt 
remarked, *and it doesn't take ten 
minutes extra time, either. The nap- 
kins are another," and she folded each 
into some fanciful shape and placed them 
in the goblets. 

* Mother. always keeps the goblets for 
company,” Kittie remarked. “We use 
coarse, clumsy tumblers. Milk never 
tastes at home as it does here.” 

“Care, again, you see, as I said about 
the finger-bowl. Glass and china don’t 
wear out. If you choose to be careful of 
them, why shouldn’t you use the best you 
have for every meal you eat p if you 
would really enjoy the meal more because 
of it. For my part I like to see a table 
look wholesome, appetizing—artistic, if 
possible. Eating isn’t the gross animal 
thing—not wholly—that so many people 
make it. I enjoy these goblets and glass 
dishes in the same way as | do the vases 
and the card-receiver in the parlor, 
though one may hold apple-sauce and 
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the other apple-blossoms. . The apple- 
blossoms might inspire me to paint them, 
but I couldn't paint very long or very well 
without apple-sauce or something more 
substantial, to sustain me physically.” 

Kittie Hale nodded her head appreci- 
atively. She even smiled a little at her 
aunt's earnestness, ; 

“T like bright silver, too; well enough 
to sit down and rub it when I'm too tired 
to stand up and do something else; and 
it's almost as much pleasure to polish a 
silver spoon as ta decorate a wooden one. 
Cups and saucers—cream-pitcher and 
sugar-bowl—I hate to see them huddled 
on to the table hit or miss, and as if they 
needed the Riot Act read to them, when 
they might just as easily and quickly be 
placed so as to look at home and on good 
terms with each other.” 

“That cream and that maple syrup 
look real lovely in those pretty glass 
pitchers, Aunt Harriet.” 

“Yes, and fruits—how much more at- 
tractive, and really suitable also, they 
look in glass dishes. Common things are 
no less beautiful because they are com- 
mon. That is one of our delusions. See 
the different shades of green in that let- 
tuce. Look at the edge of the leaves. 
There's beauty in every growing thing. 
Why, I think potato-blossoms are pretty. 
So would everybody, if they were not just 
—po.utoes! And the amazing variety! 
No two things alike in all this great uni- 
verse.” 

“You like to cook, don’t you, Aunt 
Harriet?" Kittie asked in a tone which 
implied that her aunt generally liked dis- 
agreeable things. 

“Yes, I've grown to like it. I knew I 
had to do it, all my life, perhaps, and I 
made up my mind that it should not al- 
ways be drudgery if I could help it. 
When I found another name for cooking 
and called it creation — for that's just 
what it is—when I realized that in the 
ingredients and proper proportions of a 
good cake or a good pudding was the 
same principle of selection and arrange- 
ment which goes to the writing of a book, 
the painting of a picture, or the building 
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of a house—why, it was one of the reve- 
lations of my life. I can’t tell you what a 
help and encouragement it was, and I’ve 
held on to it ever since.” 

* But the house lasts, and the biscuit— 
these aren't gone yet, but they will be by 
the time Uncle Frank and the boys have 
finished supper." 

“ The biscuit lasts as long, I've no doubt, 
in proportion to the time and the thought 
given to it and the purpose for which it is 
made. At any rate, I like to think so. It 
will help make blood and nerve and mus- 
cle—it's almost as plain as bread, you see 
—and none of us can tell how much good 
your uncle and the boys can do on the 
strength of the food they eat." 

"They're coming up from the barn 
now," Kittie said suddenly. * They'll no- 
tice that there's a clean cloth on the 
table, besides seeing what there is to eat. 
If father ever noticed anything, or cared 
anyway, it would make some things so 
much easier ! " 

It was nearly an hour later before Mrs. 
Ellery and her niece had a chance to re- 
new their conversation, and it turned 
upon Kittie's especial detestation—dish- 
washing. 

* Nearly all supper-time I was thinking 
over what you said about washing and 
ironing, Aunt Harriet. I suppose that's 
what you mean by finding the ideal in 
everything. But if there's a place on 
earth where I'm positively sure it can't 
exist, it's in a dish-pan !” y 

“The situation that has not its ideal 
was never yet occupied by man," Mrs. 
Ellery quoted softly. “ One of our great- 
est philosophers said that. If it is true, it 
is no truer of the astronomer with his 
telescope in his observatory, than of the 
girl with her pan and hot water at the 
kitchen sink.” 

There was a significant pause for a 
minute while Kittie wiped a china cup 
and admired the order of her aunt's 
shelves. 

“I suppose," she said at last, quite 
slowly and as if weighing the matter, 
“when I get rested, and feel a little 
stronger, and learn more of your way of 
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doing things, why, then perhaps—per- 
haps I can find the ideal in a dish-pan !” 
“It is surely there, my dear. I have 
faith to believe that you will find it,” and, 
with a smile, she touched the tender 
troubled lips with a kiss which was a 
blessing and a benediction. 
CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 
THE DUDE.—Our Continent thus de- 
scribes this recent development of New 
York society: “A new species of young 
man has lately become sufficiently nu- 
merous in the streets of New York to 
demand classification as a type. The 
time-honored and now somewhat obso- 
lete terms of ‘dandy,’ ‘swell,’ ‘cad,’ 
and so on, even when qualified and in- 
tensified by the adjective ‘howling,’ do 
not seem to meet his case; so the great 
slang-loving public invented a name for 
him, which quickly became current, and 
has now found its way into print. This 
young man seems first to have attracted 
notice by means of his banged hair, but the 
bang does not, or at least did not, consti- 
tute an individual of the species, though 
perhaps at the present time it may be re- 
garded as typical. No satisfactory ety- 
mological derivation of the term ‘ Dude’ 
has as yet been suggested by the philolo- 
gists, but it appeals to a subtile sense of 
harmony when used in reference to the 
live specimens whose chief habitat is the 
west sidewalk of Fifth Avenue during 
the late afternoon hours. The dude pos- 
sesses in his outward appearance and 
bearing all the attributes of a gentleman, 
excepting, perhaps, that of manliness. 
His dress is unostentatious in its perfec- 
tion, its only loud notes being a pair of 
white gaiters, which are believed to be 
going out already in obedience to the 
unwritten code of dudeism. Why the 
dude feels any interest in life is not clear 
—he does not look as if he enjoyed it. 
There is a certain introspective earnest- 
ness in his bearing that reminds one of 
the theological student, and perhaps the 
prevailing high collar strengthens the 
resemblance. To say that the dude is 
offensively supercilious would do him in- 
justice, for superciliousness implies a cer- 
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tain conspicuity out of tone with the 
eternal verities of his creed. That he is 
intensely supercilious is probably true; 
but his superiority to the multitude lies 
in the fact that he holds all distinguishing 
marks of his rank strictly in abeyance. 
The dude is young now, and his advanc- 
ing years will be watched with curiosity 
by an anxious public. It is now held by 
high authority that he must be under 
twenty-five years of age. What he will 
be after passing that limit, time alone can 
show. Let us hope that he will be as 
harmless then as he apparently is now." 


TAKE MORE EXERCISE.—.Sceze : Office 
of a pompous doctor who knows it all. 
Enter a tired man, who drops into a seat, 
and says that he wants treatment. The 
doctor puts on his eye-glasses, looks at 
the man's tongue, feels his pulse, sounds 
his chest, and then draws up to his full 
height and says: "Same old story, my 
friend. Men can’t live without fresh air. 
No use trying it. I could make myself a 
corpse, like you are doing by degrees, if 
I sat down in my office and didn't stir. 
You must have fresh air; you must take 
long walks, and brace up by staying out- 
doors. Now, I could make a drug-store 
of you, and you would think I was a 
smart man, but my advice to you is to 
walk, walk, walk." 

Patient. But, doctor 

Doctor. That's right. Argue the ques- 
tion. That's my reward. Of course you 
know all about my business. Now, will 
you take my advice? Take long walks 
every day, several times a day, and get 
your blood in circulation. 

Patient, I do walk, doctor. 

Doctor. Of course you walk. I know 
that; but walk more. Walk ten times as 
much as you do now. That will cure you. 

Patient. But my business—— 

Doctor. Of course your business pre- 
vents it. Change your business, so that 
you will have to walk more. What is 
your business? 

Patient, I am a letter-carrier. 

Doctor (paralysed). My friend, permit 
me to once more examine your tongue.— 
Sun. 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN PARIS. 


[From our Special Correspondent], 


T M5 number of Americans visiting 

Europe is likely yearly to increase, 
with the improvements made in the 
means of communication. Nevertheless, 
the journey is an arduous undertaking, 
and but few persons would care to travel 
so far unless they were able to devote 
several months to visiting places of in- 
terest on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the sanitary 
advantages or disadvantages of European 


life, the American visitor generally re- | 


mains absent from his home long enough 
to experience the effects of this change of 
influence. 

European sanitation may consequently 
be considered not merely as a question 
of theoretical interest, but as having a 
practical bearing on the life and health 
of thousands of foreigners. The impor- 
tance of this fact has unfortunately been 
brought home to many American fam- 
ilies during the recent typhoid epidemic 
which in the course of the year 1882 
wrought such havoc among strangers in 
Paris, 

England, it is true, may compare favor- 


ably with the United States from a sani- | 


tary point of view, but it does not offer 
the same attractions as the European 
continent to the foreign visitor and 
pleasure-seeker. London—in spite of 


affairs is still worse. 


litical interest and importance—is but a 
sorry, murky, muddy, gloomy place when 
contrasted with the brilliancy, the gay- 
ety, the aspect of general contentment 
and enjoyment that bewilder the gaze 
of the stranger as he takes his first stroll 
along the Paris boulevards. It, there- 
fore, only proves a keen and just sense of 
appreciation on the part of the Ameri- 
can-European colony, when we note that 
the immense majority live in Paris in 
preference to London. Yet there is at 
least one weighty objection that must be 
raised against this preference—the risk 
to life and health is much greater in 
Paris than in London, while the differ- 
ence between continental and English 
rural, seaside, and general health resorts 
is still more in favor of the latter. 

In England the death-rate is almost in- 
variably lower; and, what is more to the 
point, the presence of zymotic disease not 
so general. 

The sanitary legislation of France is a 
good half century behind that of En- 
gland; for instance, disinfection and iso- 
lation in cases of contagious fevers are 
not enforced and very rarely practiced. 
In the matter of drainage the state of 
But few French 
medical men have any knowledge as to 
the nature or danger of sewer gas. At 


its vast commercial, historical, and po- | most they recognize that a bad smell is 
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not wholesome; although many doctors, 
especially provincial practitioners, seem 
to think that bad smells are an inherent 
and inevitable concomitant of human 
existence. 

In all this but little improvement will 
ever be achieved till the capital of France 
has set the example ; and, so far as drain- 
age is concerned, it is one of the princi- 
pal sinners. As a natural result typhoid 
fever has become endemic in Paris, 
though it also occasionally bursts forth 
with epidemic violence. We find that the 
deaths from typhoid fever in Paris 
amounted to 9o3 in 1869, to 938 in 1872 
to 953 in 1873, to 823 in 1874, to 1,048 in 
1875, to 2,032 in 1876, to 1,201 in 1877, to 
857 in 1878, to r,oo1 in 1879, to 2,120 in 
1880, to 2,133 in 1881; finally, last year 
the total deaths must have reached a lit- 
tle over 3,000—2,842 deaths from typhoid 
fever had already been registered by the 
23d of November, 1882. 

It will be noted from these figures, first, 
that the exceptional year of the war is 
omitted ; that we may reckon on close to 
a thousand deaths from typhoid fever in 
during ordinary times, while 
quickly returning epidemics raise this 
figure to two or three thousand. The 
tendency is not to diminish, but tg in- 
crease; and this is even more noticeable 
with respect to the other leading zymotic 
diseases. 

Dr. Brouardel, in the Revue d' Hygiene, 
of November, 1882, gives the following 
statistics: 


MORTALITY PER 100,000 INHABITANTS 


OF PARIS: 
From From From 
1869 fo 1874. 1874 fo 1879. 1879 fo 1881. 
Typhoid fever... 48.4 61. 96.5 
Db theria....... 53.6 88. 101. 
Small pox e 11.4 17.2 74 
eas les jo. . 

Scarlet fever . ... "s yt ui 


Thus, in the period mentioned above, 
we have an annual death-rate from 
these five zymotic diseases rising from 
1.51 per 1,000 of the population to 3.34 
per 1,000. This is evidently due to no 
accidental circumstance, but the natural 
result of those sanitary evils against 
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which it is our present purpose to 
protest. 

What, in a few words, is the system of 
drainage extant in Paris? Formerly it 
was of a uniform description, and, as 
such, was perhaps preferable; for now 
we have the disadvantages of several 
systems and none of their advantages. 
Formerly each closet drained into a 
cess-pool situated under the back yard, 
and not unfrequently under the house it- 
self. There was no water in the closets. 
Dire were the penalties that awaited the 
householder who threw slops down the 
pipe; and, in the rare instances where 
something approaching to cleanliness 
could be enjoyed, it was obtained by the 
active use of a brush and a little clean 
water brought in a jug. Of course there 
were no traps. What could have been 
the use of them without water? and the 
gas generated in the cess-pool and the 
pipes had no difficulty in gaining access 
into the dwellings. The law orders, 
however, that each cess-pool shall have a 


.ventilating pipe from its summit to the 


roof of the house; but the sewer gas 
would naturally prefer the closet pipes, 
where the heat of the interior of the 
houses acts as an attractive power. 
However bad all this may be, it had at 
least one great advantage—the house 
only absorbed the emanations of its own 
cesspool; and, if this could be kept free 
from the introduction of specific germs, 
a certain amount of immunity from zy- 
motic disease was enjoyed. 

With regard to the slops, kitchen and 
vegetable water, these were thrown into 
special receptacles, which, joining the 
water-spouts, found their way to an open 
gutter in front of the house. This gutter, 
to save appearances, was protected by a 
perforated iron covering, led to the street 
gutter, and then to the sewer. Hence the 
connection between the house and the 
sewers was completely broken off, and 
the sewers themselves did not receive 
any human dejecta whatever; nor could 
the sewers help to carry from quarter to 
quarter the germs of disease. Finally— 
and this is a matter of some financial im- 
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portance—the contents of the cess-pools 
were of a very concentrated and there- 
fore valuable description and the trade 
in human guano an important source of 
revenue. 

As matters now stand, however, Paris 
is suffering from all the inconven- 
iences of an experimental stage of transi- 
tion. In some quarters, what is known 
as the systéme drviseur has been intro- 
duced. This consists of an iron barrel, 
which is supposed to retain all the solids 
and allows the liquids to escape to the 
sewers. Of course these liquids contain, 
in solution or suspension, all the danger- 
ous properties and the specific germs of 
the sewage which formerly was carried 
solely to the cess-pools. As the number 
of these /Znnettes filtres, as they are called, 
is estimated at several thousand, the sew- 
ers of Paris are now far more dangerous 
than they used to be. But as the danger 
of the sewers increased, the authorities, 
with singular lack of foresight, have been 
busily engaged in placing the waste wa- 


ter pipes in direct communication with. 


them. It is a repetition of the old error, 
that external clednliness means real clean- 
liness; a mere unscientific attempt to 
keep up appearances. Of course it was 
not very pleasant to see soap-suds sailing 
down the gutter, or to detect by the odor 
emanating from the water-spout the pre- 
cise nature of the vegetables that had 
just been cooked within the house. Yet, 
these inconveniences were not very per- 
ceptible in the rush of people and of ob- 
jects that crowd the thoroughfares of a 
great city. In any case, anything is 
preferable to placing the interior of the 
houses in direct communication with the 
interior of the sewers. But, for the sake 
of keeping up appearances, this is pre- 
cisely what has been done, especially in 
fashionable quarters and in new and 
high-class houses. The pipe of the 
kitchen sink, the pipe that communicates 
with the receptacle for house-slops, the 
pipes from the lavatories, and even the 
pipe that brings the rain from the roof 
of the house, are all joined together at 
the basis of the house and conducted un- 
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derground to the sewer. There is not a 
trap, not a siphon anywhere to arrest the 
ascension of sewer gas, which is naturally 
drawn up these pipes by their higher ele- 
vation and temperature. As for such ad- 
mirable and ingenious inventions as the 
American contrivance, the Bower trap, 
they are utterly unknown in France. 
The most modern pipe which communi- 
cates from the sewer to the base of the 
house is made of cast-iron. Its mouth 
assumes the form of a spoon, which is 
supposed to retain a little water; but, in- 
asmuch as there is no dip across the base 
of the spoon, there is always space for the 
air to pass between the water and the 
roof of the pipe. 

The waste pipes must, it has been dem- 
onstrated, be considered as a constant 
source of danger. They convey to the 
houses the gas from the sewers, and this 
gas is daily becoming more foul as the 
number of ¢nnettes filtres is increased 
and the number and length of the sewers 
and of the population augments without 
any proportionate increase in the water 
supply. 

We visited a handsome modern house 
in the Boulevard Malesherbes, where a 
great number of American families board. 
Here no less than four cases of typhoid 
fever had occurred in rapid succession. 
The closets, like all French closets, were 
not trapped; but, as they drained intoa 
tinnette filtre situated in the cellar, they 
had a constant water supply. The pans, 
however, are so arranged that they do 
not retain more than an inch deep of wa- 
ter, so that any effluvia from the é/nnette 
would have no difficulty in entering the 
closet. The kitchen range was close to 
the sink where the dishes are washed up, 
and the heat from the fire very consider- 
able. On applying a burning match to 
the mouth of the sink-pipe we found a 
decided upward draught, and, at the 
same time, we could not help noticing 
a whipped cream standing close at hand. 
This appetizing dish, fully exposed to the 
inrush of foul air, was literally washed 
with sewer gas previous to being served 
at table. Doubtless its flavor was not 
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modified, but we all know how promptly 
milk absorbs the specific germ of typhoid 
fever, and how many epidemics have been 
traced to a contaminated milk supply. 
That some of the American visitors 
boarding in this house should have fallen 
victims to the prevailing epidemic is, 
therefore, in nowise surprising. First 
it should be noticed that it is not the 
practice in France to disinfect the dejec- 
tions of fever patients. These, in spite 
of the germs they contain, are thrown di- 
rectly into the cess-pool or sewer, where 
the morbific principle may retain its vi- 
tality, grow, and multiply for an indefi- 
nite period. The sewer and cess-pool gas, 
from which French houses are utterly un- 
protected, are, therefore, more than usu- 
ally dangerous. 

The wonder under such circumstances 
is, that typhoid fever should not be more 
prevalent and disastrous; but this can be 
explained in a manner which, though sat- 
isfactory in itself, is particularly alarming 
to the foreign visitor. The fact is that 
the Parisian has been inured to the poi- 
son. From his earliest youth he has ab- 
sorbed the germs of typhoid fever often 
with fatal, but not well-marked conse- 
quences. Some gastric derangement in 
early infancy has brought him to an un- 
timely end. More frequently he has re- 
covered. Perhaps he has suffered several 
times in his infancy from some ill-de- 
fined indisposition due to absorption of 
typhoid germs, which have ultimately 
acted as a vaccine—giving him, if not 
complete, at least partial immunity from 
the disease. This theory is not only gen- 
erally believed, but appears to be demon- 
strated by the fact that during the recent 
epidemic by far the larger proportion of 
cases occurred among persons who were 
not natives of Paris—visitors and tour- 
ists, or workmen coming frqm rural dis- 
tricts in the hope of obtaining employ- 
ment in the capital. Indeed, it is obvi- 
ous that an American or an Englishman, 
accustomed to live all his life in a town 
where the drain pipes are trapped, some- 
times ventilated—where the sewers are 
always ventilated and generally well-kept 
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and cleaned, should feel evil conse- 
quences from the enormous amount of 
sewer gas he is compelled to absorb in 
every French town house. 

In ordinary times, fortunately, this did 
not manifest itself by so grave a result as 
an outbreak of typhoid fever; though, on 
the other hand, there are very few young 
persons who have not suffered from a 
sharp attack of diarrhoea during the first 
week or so of their sojourn in Paris. 
Generally this is attributed to the light 
French wine, on account of its somewhat 
acrid flavor. But this is a great mistake, 
firstly, because. water-drinkers suffer at 
least quite as frequently; and secondly, 
because the wine contains iron and tan- 
nin, and has, if anything, a constipating 
effect. The diarrhea is simply one of 
those beneficent efforts of nature to re- 
lieve the body of the unaccustomed pres- 
ence of microbes, either more numerous 
or different in their character to what the 
system has been inthe habit of supporting. 

Visitors to Paris are generally in a 
prosperous position, at least they have 
not suffered from hunger or any specially 
depressing circumstance. The propor- 
tion of invalids and of children is small ; 
consequently the results of bad sanita- 
tion, though well-marked and defined, 
are not so fatal as would be the case if a 
mixed foreign population of poor and 
rich, with their children and infants, 
were exposed to the same dangers. 

As a further proof that persons not ac- 
customed to the bad sanitation of Paris 
are its first victims, we may mention the 
students of the Paris University. Some 
years ago a great many youths came di- 
rect from rural districts to Paris, and a 
distressing number fell victims to ty- 
phoid fever. Now, however, the health 
of the students has greatly improved in 
this respect, but they no longer come up 
to the University direct from the coun- 
try. They first spend a few years study- 
ing in some large provincial towns, where 
they experience the evil effects of drain- 
age as bad as that of Paris, and are, there- 
fore, inured tothe same or similar specific 
poisons. 
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It therefore behooves foreigners to 
raise their voices against this state of 
affairs. They run the greatest risks, 
and, by their lavish expenditure while in 
Paris, contribute largely to that public 
wealth from which the means to reform 
these evils must be derived. 

Bad drainage, although the principal, is 
not the only cause of the increase of dis- 
case. The common lodging-houses have 
been overcrowded to an alarming extent 
during later years by the great number 
of provincial workmen who have come 
up to Paris. Again, the water supply is 
anything but satisfactory. The waters 
of the Vanne and the Dhuys are as good 
as any ever supplied to a large town; but 
the amount is insufficient, so that in 
many houses they are not diank at all. 
Then, even-where this water is received, 
it occasionally falls short and other wa- 
ter is sent in its stead, and this without 
warning. In drinking water in Paris we 
are never absolutely certain whether it is 
the pure water of the Vanne or the 
Dhuys, or whether it is the more or less 
contaminated water of the Seine or the 
Canal d’Ourcy. 

These evils are naturally not ignored, 
and there is now an earnest desire mani- 
fested to redeem Paris from its present 
disgraceful condition. Innumerable dis- 
cussions have been held at the Academy 
of Medicine, by the Société de Medécine 
Publique et d’Hygiéne Professionelle, by 
the Société Frangaise d'Hygiéne, and 
many other learned bodies. The Paris 
Municipal Council have appointed a 
Technical Committee to visit and report 
on the drainage of the principal towns of 
Europe, and, after inspecting the sewers 
of Brussels, they are now on their way to 
London. It is no easy matter, however, 
to decide what sball be done to remedy 
the existing state of affairs, and the solu- 
tion of the problem will be watched with 
intense interest throughout the whole of 
the civilized world. 

In 1880 there were 80,000 cess-pools in 
Paris, 17,000 linneties filtres, and 15,500 
portable tubs or pails. As only 60,704 
cess-pools were emptied during the year, 
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close upon 10,000 cess-pools must have 
been allowed to stagnate for more than a 
year without cleaning. 

The Paris sewers must not be judged by 
those magnificent underground aqueducts 
which foreigners are allowed to visit. These 
main sewers, particularly when illumina- 
ted, are very imposing; and what with 
the rattle of trucks, the rush of boats 
against the currents of water, the glitter 
of signal lights red and green, the echo 
of numerous voices, they seem more like 
some Venetian railway station than the 
medium for the removal of a city's filth. 
But even here the fall is insufficient, 
while in the by-streets and smaller sew- 
ers there is often no water at all, and 
only solid deposits which have to be re- 
moved by manual labor. No less than 
eight hundred workmen have to be con- 
stantly employed to clear or rather to 
push the solid matter forward toward the 
outfall. So unsuitable are these sewers 
for the carrying away of solid matter, 
that in some of the outlying districts it 
may take six weeks for a heavy substance 
to reach the outfall. Yet three days is 
the maximum delay that should be al- 
lowed. Hence the Paris sewers generate 
in large volume carbonic acid gas, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, marsh gas, am- 
monia, and various compounds of am- 
monia, which invade the streets and the 
houses. If to these in themselves dan- 
gerous elements the dejections of some 
two million people were added, it is im- 
possible to calculate the extent of the 
mischief that would arise. Before there 
can be any question of abolishing cess- 
pools and draining direct into the sewer, 
the sewers of Paris must be entirely re- 
built. Further, as there is insufficient 
fall, numerous pumping stations must be 
established to raise the sewage toa higher 
level, and thus artificially create the re- 
quired fall. Again, the water supply 
must be increased to a very large extent. 
All this will require an immense outlay. 
But there is something more which mon- 
ey can not procure and which is equally 
indispensable, and that is the education 
of the people in matters relating to hy- 
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giene. They must be taught how to pro- 
tect their houses by siphons, intercept- 
ors, and ventilation from the ingress of 
sewer gas. This can only be accom- 
plished in the course of time, and when 
the condition of the country will enable 
Frenchmen to turn their thoughts from 
purely political to more practical ques- 
tions. Yet to wait till it is possible to 
apply successfully the English system of 
drainage to Paris is to condemn many 
thousand persons, and notably foreign 
visitors, to premature death. 

Under such circumstances the very 
appropriate suggestions made by a 
French engineer—M. Berlier —are par- 
ticularly welcome. M. Berlier proposes 
to act by pneumatic suction. Utilizing 
the sewers that actually exist, he would 
place in them strong though small iron 
pipes leading up to four pumping stations 
situated outside Paris. At each of these 
Stations powerful steam engines would 
produce by pumping a vacuum in these 
iron pipes which would therefore suck up 
whatever liquid material might be intro- 
duced into these pipes. The difficulty is 
to insure that nothing hard, nothing 
likely to create an obstruction shall en- 
ter into these pipes. For this purpose 
an ingenious contrivance has been in- 
vented. Under each house, probably 
where the cess-pool once existed, are 
placed two iron cylinders capable of 
holding about fifty to sixty litres of liquid. 
The first is called "the receiver." Init 
descends the pipe from the closets, and 
in its center is a strong wire-work basket. 
By means of a crank and a handle that 
can be affixed from the outside a violent 
rotary motion is imparted to this basket. 
Should any hard substance, such as a 
brush or a stone, have fallen inside, the 
noise will denote its presence; the re- 
ceiver can at once be opened and the 
object withdrawn. It will thus be im- 
possible to lose or to conceal any insol- 
uble substance by allowing it to fall down 
the drain pipes. On the other hand, all 
soluble substances dashed round by the 
force of the rotation imparted to the bas- 
ket will be able to pass through its wire 
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side and travel on in a sufficiently liquid 
state to the second cylinder, called “the 
evacuator.” This apparatus contains a 
very large hollow egg-shaped floater. 
The point, armed by a vulcanite ball, fits 
tightly into the opening at the bottoin 
of the cylinder which communicates 
with the pipes that travel along the 
sewers. The suction keeps the floater 
in its place, and the cylinder is tightly 
corked up. It is only when almost filled 
with water that the upward pressure of 
the floater in its efforts to float is strony 
enough to disengage it from the down- 
ward suction of the vacuum in the pipe. 
The suction then acts upon the liquid, 
draws it off rapidly, and the floater once 
more falls into its place. Thus the ac- 
tion is quite automatic; the pipes only 
convey liquid, and as this is mixed with 
a certain quantity of air, there is an ebul- 
lition produced that scours the sides of 
the pipes and keeps them perfectly clean. 
Nevertheless, and in case of accident, the 
pipes are connected with a sort of barom- 
eter placed at various points, which indi- 
cates the degree of pressure, and starts 
an electric bell when the pressure is 
either too great or insufficient. As the 
pipes are all in the sewers, they can be 
promptly visited and repaired. 

This system is not merely a theory, a 
proposal—it has been carried into execu- 
tion. A pumping station has been estab- 
lished at Levallois Perret, and iron pipes 
laid down as far as the Place de la Con- 
corde, a distance of three and a half miles. 
Several private houses in the Boulevard 
Malesherbes, the Rue de la Bienfaisance, 
the Rue du Rocher, and the Rue de la 
Madelaine are drained in this manner; 
but the most important experiment is at 
the barracks of the Pépiniére, where the 
latrines and cess-pools have been sup- 
pressed and the pneumatic system intro- 
duced for the benefit of a thousand sol- 
diers. This has been working most sat- 
isfactorily for many months; and it must 
above all be noted that the barracks of 
the Pépiniére are the only soldiers quar- 
ters in Paris where there was no case of 
typhoid fever during the late epidemic. 
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The first great advantage of this sys- 
tem is that there is no danger of gases 
entering houses, of drains leaking, nor is 
it necessary to ventilate into the street. 
The entire canalization must be abso- 
lutely air-tight, and the system ceases to 
work the very moment a leakage oc- 
curs. Repairs must at once be made. 
For Paris it is specially suitable, as it 
does not require either the reconstruc- 
tion of the sewers—the question of fall 
being of comparatively small importance, 
nor any additional water supply—the mo- 
tive power being the vacuum produced 
by the steam engines, and not the force 
of gravitation and the volume and rapid- 
ity of the rush of.water. Again, as the 
system works automatically, it does not 
matter how ignorant householders may 
be of sanitary laws, they will not be called 


upon to protect themselves against sewer 


gases, as their houses will no longer be 
exposed to this poison. Finally, the 
manure of Paris will not be lost. It can 
be precipitated and converted: into pou- 
drette, or it can be pumped forward to 
any distance and then used for irrigation 
purposes. This latter is a very impor- 
tant consideration, now that the supplies 
of phosphates are falling off and the fut- 
ure of agriculture is menaced. 
Financially, it is proposed to carry out 
the scheme by imposing an annual tax of 
twelve dollars for each house, and this 
would be less than the actual cost of 
emptying cess-pools, etc. The receipts 
thus raised would suffice to pay working 
costs, interest on capital, and gradual 
amortization. Each receiver would be 
visited once a week and a rotary motion 
imparted to the basket ; and, beyond this, 
no further trouble would be necessary, all 
might work by itself. The only precau- 
tion the public need take is that of pour- 
ing sufficient water down to insure the 
emptying of evacuator and receiver be- 
fore they left their home for any length 
of time; otherwise the matter within 
might ferment during their absence. 
This is not so dangerous, however, as 
the ordinary traps, which, when not oft- 
en used, admit sewer gas as soon as 
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evaporation has lowered the level of the 
water and broken the seal it is supposed 
to establish. 

Actually, there are 369,020 cubic metres 
of water supplied per day to the 2,239,- 
928 inhabitants of Paris and its outskirts. 
This will be augmented to the extent of 
140,000 cubic metres more when the works 
now agreed upon are completed, and is 
equal to 227 cubic metres per day per in- 


` habitant ; but barely a quarter of the 


amount is fitto drink. The sewers now 
in use measure more than 600,000 metres 
in length, and nearly 400,000 metres vill 
have to be built to complete the com- 
munications throughout the city. The 
cost for these latter. mentioned sewers is 
estimated at $10,000,000. Then, when all 
is said and done, these sewers will not act 
properly, and the water that enters them 
does not suffice to maintain their clean- 
liness. The force of circumstances com- 
pels us, therefore, to look to some other 
solution of the difficulty, and M. Berlier's 
proposals are consequently likely to meet 
with general favor. 

The reforming of the drainage system 
will not in itself, however, suffice to re- 
deem the sanitary condition of Paris. 
The amount of pure drinking water 
must be augmented, and its use in all 
households rendered compulsory. The 
many unwholesome industries in the 
outskirts of Paris must be removed to a 
greater distance. The overcrowding of 
low lodging-houses requires immediate 
supervision. The notification of infec- 
tious diseases should be obligatory, and 
disinfection practiced immediately on re- 
covery. Separate hospitals for infectious 
fevers have yet to be built, and the removal 
of patients who have not accommoda- 
tion for isolation at home enforced by the 
police. These and many other measures 
at present entirely neglected have all to 
be introduced into France before that 
country can consider itselí in harmony 
with modern sanitary science. Such re- 
forms will not in any case be due to the 
initiative of Frenchmen. Other nations, 
especially America and England, will 
have led the way. It appertains to the 
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English press of both sides of the Atlan- 
tic to insist.on their early realization. 
Paris is not merely the chief town of 
France—it is a cosmopolitan rendezvous, 
and must therefore be swayed to some 
extent by the force of foreign opinion. 
In this the French have not shown 
any national reluctance or prejudice. 
Their minds are open to progress, even 
when not of home growth. 
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In insisting on such measures as those 
briefly sketched above we are not giving 
unwelcome advice, but are only defend- 
ing the cause of humanity and spreading 
abroad the truth of a science which the 
French themselves are the first to recog- 
nize as higher and nobler than all con- 
sideration of nationality, all prejudice of 
race, and destined to travel over the nar- 
row limits of political frontiers. 

ADOLPHE SMITH. 


OFFENSIVE BREATH. 


MEAT is more disagreeable than an 

offensive breath? Perhaps filthi- 
ness of person, which would produce an 
unpleasant odor and unpleasant appear- 
ances to the eye. But we are speaking 
more of persons of respectability who 
move in good society. It is not very un- 
common for such people to have a breath 
so offensive as to make their near pres- 
ence extremely disagreeable. 

There may be several causes for this, 
but one of the more common is decayed 
teeth and the want of care respecting the 
cleansing of the mouth. And, singular as 
it may seem, one may have an offensive 
breath and not know it, and it is a sub- 
ject on which íriends are very reluctant 
to speak, so that one may have a bad 
breath for a year and all his friends be 
aware of it and he not know it. 

Let us recommend to all persons the 
propriety of keeping the mouth clean. 
After each meal one should remove with 
a stick or quill-pick all loose particles of 
food from between the teeth, and rinse 
the mouth with water, using a soft brush 
at night and in the morning, and a little 
nice toilet soap on the brush is not ob- 
jectionable. Nine out of ten who annoy 
their friends with bad breath might obvi- 
ate it entirely by following these direc- 
tions in regard to the mouth. 

Sometimes persons have catarrh which 
gives unpleasant breath. Persons who eat 
pork and other greasy food in abundance 
and a great deal of sugar will be so 
charged with effete or waste material 
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that, in Nature's effort to get rid of it, 
the breath will be charged with an offen- 
sive odor. When one eats onions or 
other offensive articles it is not from the 
stomach the odor comes when we smell 
the offensive breath, because the passage 
from the mouth to the stomach is always 
closed, but from the air passages of the 
lungs; the blood giving off the odor 
through the delicate structure of these 
parts. We need not wonder at this when 
we cali to mind that the air cells of the 
lungs are estimated to contain a surface 
of fifteen hundred square feet! In fact, 
the lungs constitute one of the great out- 
lets by which the system rids itself of un- 
friendly matters which find their way 
into the blood. When one eats the right 
kind of food in proper quantity, and the 
person exercises sufficiently, and, in all 
respects, lives according to hygienic law, 
his food will be digested and the effete 
matter eliminated in the normal way, 
but when it is the wrong kind of food, 
and the quantity is too great, every 
means of getting rid of it is employed by 
the system, the breath becomes loaded 
with the morbid matter, as also the skin, 
and the kidneys make efiorts to dispose 
ofit. Ifone pull up the wick of a lamp, 
three times as much oil is consumed as 
when it was properly adjusted, and the 
result is a long red blaze which gives but 
little light, and a fog of black smoke fills 
the air. This is unconsumed carbon; 
and, when one overeats, his system, in 
like manner, is overcharged with undi- 
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gested food; his lungs labor to dispose 
of anything taken into the system which 
is abnormal or unwholesome. 

The execrable breath of the drunkard 
is unfortunately known to many who are 
obliged to come in contact with intem- 
perate friends; a great quantity of alco- 
hol loaded with effete matter is thrown 
off through the lungs. If one were to 
put his little finger into a vial of turpen- 
tine so that the finger would constitute a 
perfect stopper, his breath would indicate 
the presence of turpentine in less than 
five minutes. The finger would absorb 
it, it would get into the circulation, and 
be thrown off through the lungs. 

What can we expect but a bad breath 
if we live improperly, if we eat bad food 
or drink spirituous liquors, or load our 
system with tobacco? It is said of the 
cannibals that they will not eat the flesh 
of a tobacco-chewer, it is so highly 
charged with the taste and odor of to- 
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bacco; and such medical students as do 
not chew or smoke are offended in the 
dissecting-room by the odor which ema- 
nates from the fresh subject on the dis- 
secting-table who had been accustomed 
to the use of tobacco. Unfortunately, 
however, for morals and decency, three- 
quarters, if not nine-tenths, of the medi- 
cal students use tobacco. We counted 
over fifty students smoking in the lect- 
ure-room of a New York medical college 
while waiting for the professor to come 
in and commence his lecture on “ Toxi- 
cology, especially Narcotic Poisons,” and 
in less than five minutes he dwelt upon 
the deleterious effects of the poison of 
tobacco. 

With a clean mouth and healthy stom- 
ach, with proper food and drink, and a 
morning hand-bath, followed by athorough 
rubbing with a coarse towel, there will be 
no necessity to complain of bad odors from 
the body or of bad breath. 


TREATMENT OF THE HAIR. 


ERFECT cleanliness is indispensable 

for the preservation of the health, 
beauty, and color of the hair, as well as 
its duration. This is attained by fre- 
quently washing it in tepid, soft water; 
using those soaps which have the small- 
est portion of alkali in their composition, 
as this substance renders the hair too dry, 
and, by depriving it of its moist coloring 
matter, impairs at once its strength and 
beauty. 

After washing, the hair should be im- 
mediately and thoroughly dried; and, 
when the towel has ceased to imbibe 
moisture, brushed constantly in the sun 
or before a fire until its lightness and 
elasticity is fully restored; and, in dress- 
ing it, a little marrow pomatum, bear's 
grease, or fragrant oil may be used. 

The belief that washing the head in- 
duces catarrh or headache or injures the 
hair is erroneous, as the application of 
water to the skin is the most natural and 
effective method of cleansing it and of 
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keeping open the pores, through which 
the perspiration must pass in order to 
insure its healthy condition. Besides, 
scales naturally form around the roots of 
the hair of the most cleanly person, and 
these can only be completely detached 
by the use of soap. The constant and 
persevering use of the brush is a great 
means of beautifying the hair, rendering 
it glossy and elastic and encouraging a 
disposition to curl. The brush produces 
further advantages in propelling and call- 
ing into action the contents of the nu- 
merous vessels and pores which are in- 
terspersed over the whole surface of the 
head, and furnish vigor and nourishment 
tothe hair. Five minutes at least every 
morning and evening should be devoted 
to this purpose; and, if these rules be 
abided by, there will be no scurf in the 
hair. 

Hair, the universal vanity, has been 
seized upon universally by the quacks; 
it has proved to them the true Golden. 
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Fleece. Science, ds though such a sub- 
ject were beneath its attention, has left 
the care of the most beautiful ornament 
of the body in the hands of charlatans. 
Only two or three scientific persons have 


ever treated at any length of the hair, or 
have shown by the light of physiology . 


what art is capable of doing and what it 


is powerless to do in cases of diseases of 


the skin. 


Prof. A. R. Robinson has given us the 


best information regarding the diseases 
of the hair, ih his paper read before the 


Alumni Association at Bellevue Hospital ' 
Medical College on Sycosis (Barbers': 


Itch), treating the hair from its infancy. 


Those who understand how the hair is l 


nourished can but smile at the monstrous 
gullibility of the public in putting such 
faith in the puffs and extracts of the hair- 
restorers. Really, the old joke of the 
power of a certain preparation to restore 
the bald places in hair trunks and in 
worn-out furs has become a popular belief. 
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There is one fact that everybody should 
know, and which would be sufficient to 
rout at once all the trash with which peo- 

ple load their heads. The blood is the 
only regenerator of the hair; oils and 
, pomades may for a time moisten and 
clog the hair, but over its growth or 
nourishment they are absolutely power- 
less. The fine, network of vessels on 
which the bulbs of the hair rest is alone 
capable of maintaining its healthy exist- 
ence. To a sluggishness in the capillary 
circulation baldness is mainly due. When 
this sluggishness is the result of a general 
failure of the system consequent upon 
age, no art will avail—the inevitable De- 
lilah proceeds unchallenged with her 
noiseless shears. When, on the con- 
trary, baldness proceeds from any tem- 
“porary cause— when the bulb still re- 
mains intact—slight friction with a rough 
, towel or a brush, aided by some irritating 
; pomade, is the only course to be pursued. 
: WM. JOHNSON, M.D. 


NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


The Southern Exposition at 
LovisvirLE, Ky.—We heartily desire success 
for this large undertaking, and have little 
doubt that it will prove of widespread bene- 
fit in the North as well as in the South. [ts 
projectors were impelled by the leading idea 
of bringing the attention of the world to the 
vast natüral products of the South, and fur- 
nishing the Southern people a convenient op- 
portunity for examining all the modern im- 
provements im machinery that might help to 
enhance the value of the products which nat- 
ure had so bountifully bestowed upon them ; 
but the Northern and Eastern people of the 
United States lost no time in taking hold of 
the project, and even before the necessary 
arrangements were completed for receiving 
applications for space, began applying for the 
privilege of exhibiting in such numbers that 
the success of thc undertaking as an exhibi- 
tion was immediately assured. The Southern 
people, not so well prepared for prompt ac- 
tion in such matters, and not so well schooled 
in thc benefits of occasions of this kind, were 
slower in responding ; but the last few weeks 
have brought about a marked change in the 
relations of the Southern States to the South- 
ern Exposition. and there ís every assurance 
now that the South will present herself in a 
manner never before attempted. 

Commissioners appointed by the Govern- 
ors of the Southern States are actively en- 
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gaged in arranging exhibits that will justify 
the pretensions of their respective States to be 
classed among the most inviting fields of Ain- 
erica. The Governor of Arkansas has declared 
in his proclamation that ‘the importance 
to the State of being properly represent- 
ed at the exposition can not be overes- 
timated,” and that every Southern State 
will be represented and will make a display 
of its products, and visitors will attend from 
every section of the Union.” The commis- 
sioners appointed under authority of the Ar- 
kansas Legislature have followed the procla- 
mation of the Governor with an address, de- 
claring that the Southern Exposition ''is to 
be the grandest advertisement of the resources 
of the several States of our Union that has 
been witnessed upon this continent, except, 
perhaps, the Centennial at Philadelphia," 
and that ‘‘all the States’ of the Union will 
avail themselves of the opportunity, and 
never in our history has there been such an 
opportunity." 

The development of this spirit of emula- 
tion among the Southern people gives wel- 
come assurance of the consummation of the 
entire ‘project of the Southern Exposition, 
The North has already responded, and the 
only question in that connection affecting the 
managers of the exhibition is the already 
serious problem of finding room for all the 
valuable and interesting exhibits that are 
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asking space in the machinery department. 
All anxiety that might have existed a few 
weeks ago, as to the ability of the South to 
fill out her part in this great array, has been 
relieved by the recent activity and earnest- 
ness of the Southern States. 


What to do in a Tornado.—The re- 
cent terrible cyclone which ravaged parts of 
Wisconsin, Missouri, and Illinois, furnishes 
excuse for publishing some advice given by 
Sergt. Finley, Signal officer at Kansas City, 
Mo., with regard to precautions against tor- 
nadoes. At the same time he intimates the 
tremendous power of such a visitation: 

** Tne inhabitants of a tornado-frequented 
district must be watchful in the season of 
visitations, for he can never know when the 
destruction will come upon him. On the first 
sign of the approaching vortex, he must run 
always to the north, unless by going in that 
direction he will have tocross the entire path 
of the storm. If he is nearer to the southern 
edge than to the center of the probable path, 
he may go south, bearing slightly east ; but 
in no event should he ever run directly to 
the east or north-east. [t is impossible to save 
any building that may lie in the path of the 
tornado, or any property that can not be got 
out of its way. No material, no method of 
construction can be competent to resist the 
raging destruction, Nothing rising above the 
ground can escape it. The most practical 
measure of precaution is to construct a ‘ dug- 
out'atsome suitable point, within easy dis- 
tance from the house, to serve as a place of 
refuge or shelter. The retreat should be en- 
tirely underground, with a roof at least three 
feet thick, not rising above the surface of the 
earth, and entered from the northern or east- 
ern side, A ‘cellar-cave’ may be construct- 
ed from the cellar, if the house has one, to 
Serve as a substitute for the *dug-out.' It 
should be excavated from the west wall of 
the cellar, toward the west, and should be 
made as complete and secure as the ‘dug- 
out.“ If, however, the storm can not be es- 
caped, if no refuge is at hand, or there is not 
time to get to it, the safest thing to do is to 
place one's self against the west wall of the 
cellar, face forward, or against the south wall, 
as near the south-west corner as possible. 
Thé north-east quarter is in any case a fatal 
position, and should always be avoided. If 
one is actually overtaken by the tornado, his 
only resource is to cast himself face down- 
ward upon the ground, with his head to the 
east and his arms thrown over his head to 
protect it, [f a stump or large stone, or any- 
thing heavy that the wind will not blow over, 
is near, he may get a trifle of protection by 
throwing himself to the eastward of it. If in 
a house with no cellar, he should get into the 
west room, on the. ground-floor if possible, 
and away from all stoves and heavy furniture." 


The Cable Railway on the 
BeookrvN BRipGE.—Under the Brooklyn 
approach to the great East River Bridge are 
two horizontal engines, of 300 horse-power 
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each, with 26-inch cyfinder and 48-inch 
stroke. They are connected directly with a 
small drum, four feet in diameter. To the 
driving drums a wire rope is attached, which 
is turned two or three times about the drum, 
and passed through a small square well-hole 
to the railway on the bridge, which at this 
point is elevated. Here two large wheels, 
supported by standards, receive it. The rope 
then runs toa point on the bridge at the New 
York side, and passes about another receiv- 
ing wheel, and so back to the first drum. A 
boiler house, on the Brooklyn side, and its 
tall chimney, is a conspicuous object, Here 
are four boilers to supply steam for the en- 
gines. The cars for the railway are attached 
to the continuous rope by means of a clutch 
or grip. the invention of Colonel Paine. 
Thisclutch is used to catch the running rope 
gradually, and regulate the speed of the cars, 
which would otherwise start off at too rapid 
a rate. A brake on the car controls the 
clutch, on the same principle as an ordinary 
brake controls a railway car. 


Genesis of a New World.—''Ona 
beautiful summer's night, August 22, 1791, 
Jerome and Lefrangais de Lalande noticed a 
star in Aquarius, which they estimated of the 
74 magnitude. Six years later they thought 
it of the 8 magnitude. In appearance it re- 
sembles a star which is not exactly in the 
focus of the telescope. Herschel had observed 
it in September, 1782, and recorded it as an 
admirable planetary nebula, very brilliant, 
small and elliptical. Lord Rosse and Lassell 
perceived that it was surrounded by a ring, 
which gives it somewhat the appearance of 
Saturn. The spectroscopic observations of 
Huggins indicate that it is a gaseous mass, 
in which nitrogen and hydrogen predominate. 
Most of the other planetary and annular neb- 
ulæ give similar results, In 1871 and 1872 
Brunnow, the Irish Astronomer-Royal, meas- 
ured its parallax and concluded that its dis- 
tance is more than 404,000 times as great as 
that of the sun, and its diaireter is probably 
greater than that of the entire solar system. 
This would make its volume more than 338. 
896,800,000,000,000 times as great as that of 
the earth, We have thus before our eyes a 
new system, which is probably undergoing 
the process of condensation through which 
our sun and its attendant planets passed hun- 
dreds of millions of years ago." —L'A strono- 
"re. 


Decay of Building Stone,—Dr. A. 
A. Julien, in a paper read before the New 
York Academy of Science, gave some re- 
sults of observations on this important sub- 
ject: 

“The principle that stones are more last- 
ing when laid on bed is clearly demonstrated 
in the case of all the building stones. — After 
a structure has been erected a few years, there 
is no difficulty in dividing the stones laid on 
bed from those laid on edge, as the lamina- 
tions in the latter become distinctly marked ; 
and in some kinds this can be discovered 
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immediately after completion, as the more | delicate in finish, and as light as wood, 


porous layers dry first, thereby giving the 
stone a Striped appearance. In brownstone 
a deep decomposition was noted even when 
laid on bed; when exposed to the heat of 
the sun, the change is more rapid. The at- 
tack of the destroying agents is favored by 
imperfect jointing, which opens a back en- 
trance. The discoloration in Nova Scotia 
sandstone might be prevented if the surfaces 
were vertical and placed out of reach of drip- 
ping. It is too soft for lower portions of 
buildings, and receives and retains the street 
dust. Ohio sandstone resists our climate 
well, and when used in Western cities is dis- 
colored, but nog disintegrated. There are but 
few limestones in the city, and the decay of 
Westminster Abbey, London, should warn 
us of the danger of using fine-grained lime- 
stone until we are satisfied of its durability 
in this climate. The decay of marble is first 
Shown by its becoming pitted ; those set on 
edge show the more rapid decay. Granite 
shows pitting, the hornblende being first at- 
tacked. The south and west sides of the 
Tombs show decay, while the other sides 
are intact, The sides affected are exposed to 
the sun's rays." 

Dr. Julien had concluded in regard to 
the life of stones, defining life as the period 
during which the stone presented a smooth 
appearance. Coarse brownstone, best used 
out of the sun, from five to fifteen years. 
Laminated fine brownstone, from twenty-five 
to fifty years. Compact fine brownstone, from 
One to two centuries. Nova Scotia stone will 
probably last from fifty to one hundred years. 
Ohio sandstone, the best of the sandstones, 
one hundred years, Caen stone, from thirty- 
five to forty years, Coarse dolomite marble, 
forty years; fine marble, sixty years; pure 
calcareous marble, from fifty to one hundred 
years. Granite, from seventy-five to two hun- 
dred years, according to variety. 

Bluestone is as yet untried, but will prove 
a good building material. Some of the best 
building stones in this country have not yet 
been brought to this city. . 

Some of the causes that produce decay in 
stones are, first, solutions and hydrations of 
the stone and the heat of the sun. 


A Prchistoric Cometery.—Accord- 
ing to the Pioneer, a Far-West newspaper, 
tbere is an old cemetery two miles from Man- 
dan, on the blufis near the junction of the 
Hart and Missouri Rivers, which is fully 100 
acres in extent, and filled with bonesof a giant 
race. The ground has the appearance of 
having been filled with trenches piled full of 
dead bodies, both man and beast, and cov- 
ered with several feet of earth. In many 
places mounds from eight to ten feet high, 
and some of them one hundred feet or more 
in length, have been thrown up. and are filled 
with bones, broken pottery, vases of various 
bright-colored flint and agates. The pottery 
is of a dark material, beautifully decorated, 
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showing the work of a people skilled in the 
arts, and possessed of a high state of civiliza- 
tion, This has evidently been a grand battle- 
field, where thousands of men and horses 
have fallen. Nothing like a systematic or 
intelligent exploration has been made, as 
only little holes two or three feet in depth 
have been dug in some of the mounds, but 
many parts of the anatomy of man and beast, 
and beautiful specimens of broken pottery 
and other curiosities, have been found in 
these fecble efforts at excavation, Five miles 
above Mandan, on the opposite side of the 
Missouri, is another vast cemetery, as yet un- 
explored. We asked an aged Indian what 
his people knew of these ancient graveyards. 
He answered: “ Me know nothing about 
them They were here before the red man.“ 


Treatment of Stammering.— Mr. 
J. E. Suitterlin has for eight years conducted 
an institute in New York, for the cure of 
stuttering and stammering, with most satis- 
factory success. His system is philosophical 
and simple, and is based on the plainest 
common-sense principles. Excluding reli- 
ance on medical aids, it comprises chiefly 
careful drill of the vocal organs, and such 
mental discipline as will contribute to the 
Object. In the first stage of treatment, the : 
subject is not permitted to talk, except to 
practice his exercises, and to make such 
movements in speech as can be guided and 
observed by the teacher. During this time 
he is taught to consider himself, not a patient, 
but a student of speech. In the second stage, 
which is begun when enough has been done 
in the first, the pupil is encouraged to talk, 
for practice, at every opportunity, with a 
* legato" movement (as in music) and a 
strong accent. In the third stage he is al- 
lowed to talk more naturally, but in a studied 
manner; and in the fourth stage he is per- 
mitted to employ his normal way of speaking, 
but is by this time relieved from the impedi- 
ment under which he formerly suffered. The 
psychic part of the treatment, which aims to 
divert the pupil's mind froni himself and his 
troubles, is the most difficult, and, at the 
same time, the most essential part. Thetime 
required for success depends very largely, 
and, in fact, chietlv, on the mental constitu- 
tion of the subject. 

From this briet description of an effective 
method of treatment, the parent may gather 
the useful hint that. to remedy any incipient 
tendency in his child to staminer, he should 
exercise a mild and kind but firm ruling, sup- 
press all irritability of temper, cbserve for the 
child all the laws of health, and be careful as 
to his own manner of talking and the patterns 
he may set for the child. The statistics col- 
lected and preserved by Mr. Suitterlin show 
that the stammering habit is contracted, with 
only very rare exceptions, between infancy 
and ten years of age."— The Popular Science 
Monthly. 
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GREATNESS AND SMALL HEADS— 
ANOTHER £X-PARTE ASSERTION. 


E are indebted to some one for a 
copy of an Oregon weekly, in 
which is an extract alleged to be quoted 
from some Journal of Science, in which 
the writer makes a remarkably weak at- 
tempt to discredit the well-known princi- 
ple, that "size is the measure of power." 
It is altogether likely that the said Four- 
nal of Science copied the extract or arti- 
cle of which it forms a part, from some 
other publication, as we have seen it in 
two or three of our miscellaneous ex- 
changes, with mention of a foreign deri- 
vation. 

We are informed by the writer of the 
article, that “the theory that men of 
great intellectual powers have large and 
massive heads, is not borne out by facts.” 
And he goes on to say, “ A receding fore- 
head is mostly condemned,” although 
" found in Alexander the Great, Frederick 
the Great, and one of the portraits of 
Carlyle." He tells us that *other great 
men have had (szc) positively small heads. 
Lord Byron's was *remarkably small,' as 
were those of Lord Bacon and Cosmo di 
Medici. Men of genius of ancient times 
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have only what may be called an ordinary 
or every-day forehead,” etc. He goes on 
to mention persons of whom there are 
probably no data extant worth considera- 


Y. | tion in respect to the proportions of their 


heads, but in an arrogant, fribbling man- 
ner, which no true scientific inquirer ever 
assumes, pronounces judgment upon them. 
His inference of small size appears to be 
derived mainly from an appearance of 
low or receding forehead which is given 
to their alleged portraits, as found on 
canvas, medallions, intaglios, coins, busts, 
etc. 

Now, it seems to us scarcely worth the 
time it takes to notice such an off-hand, 
irresponsible statement, but as our atten- 
tion has been called to other paragraphs 
embodying similar views which have 
somehow obtained admission to the col- 
umns of a few respectable papers, we 
venture a comment or two, We say, first, 
that the statements generally, are not to 
be credited, because they do not furnish 
the measurements essential to a correct 
judgment of the size of a head, viz.: they 
do not give the circumference, length, 
breadth, and height, but for the most 
part speak of it as “small” or “ remarka- 
bly small,” or “of inferior size.” The 
only way to obtain a realizing sense of 
the proportions of a head is to measure 
A head 
viewed in front may appear small, owing 
to the configuration of the face or the 
disposition of the hair; yet, when ex- 


it with calipers and tape-line. 


amined by rule, be found of very respect- 
able dimensions. Voltaire’s head appear- 
ed small; William Pitt's appeared small; 
Ruskin's appears small, because the feat- 
ures of the face are feminine, and the 
brow is prominent over the eyes; yet the 
actual circumference of the heads ranges 
from twenty two to twenty-three inches, 
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In the second place, it should be noted 
that while the circumference is generally 
taken as a standard for comparison, it 
does, by no means, indicate volume. A 
head may be very fully developed at the 
line of such measurement, but very low 
in the crown; or it may be very narrow or 
depressed at the sides, and rise to a great 
height in the crown; or it may be very 
broad and comparatively short, or the re- 
verse. In the third place, to judge of the 
character of a person, observation must 
be taken of several features of organiza- 
tion that are of higher importance than 
the head's circumference, among them 
those of form, special development, and 
temperament. One hundred heads may 
be twenty-three inches in circumference, 
yet differ much, one from another, in 
contour, no two being similar. There may 
be variations of from a quarter to one 
and a half inches in length and breadth 
and height ; besides variations in the pro- 
jection of the forehead, occiput, crown, 
lower side-head, upper side-head, tem- 
poral región, etc. l 

Twenty-three inches is a large measure- 
ment, yet the head having such circum- 
ference may be poorly developed in the 
frontal lobes or the intellectual region, 
and the person exhibit a low order of 
mind. One having a head measuring 
twenty-two inches, like Ruskin’s, for in- 
stance, may possess a long, narrow, and 
high cranium, the intellectual region 
monopolizing a large proportion of the 
measure, while the parts neighboring the 
ear and the occiput, which relate to feel- 
ing, force, and passion, are comparatively 
small; and having a very active temper- 
ament, he may exhibit powers of intellect- 
ual apprehension much above the average. 

But the writer we have quoted from 
the Journal of Science has impeached 
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one of the canons of Phrenology and 
physiology in saying that facts do not 
support the theory that men of great in- 
tellectual powers have large and massive 
heads. On the shelves of the Phreno- 
logical Institute stands a multitude of 
casts in plaster of paris, taken from the 
heads of eminent statesmen, writers, sci- 
entists, etc., all of which, when tested by 
measurement, are above average size. 
For instance, John Quincy Adams meas- 
ures twenty-three and a half inches in 
circumference, and is high in the crown: 
Sir Walter Scott is twenty-three inches, 
and of extraordinary height. The three 
or four casts of the great Scottish novel- 
ist, representing him as he appeared at 
different ages, and which are preserved 
in the Phrenological Museum in Edin- 
burgh, are all marked by this peculiarity 
of great elevation. William Pitt, twenty- 
three inches; yet the fine womanly feat- 
ures give the head an appearance of 
smallness when but casually observed. 
La Place, the eminent mathematician, 
twenty-two and three-quarters inches. 
Dr. Chalmers had an immense head, 
broad, long, and full in the crown, which 
must have been, in life, about twenty- 
four inches. Napoleon's head was re- 
markably large; though a writer, having 
a small head, recently stated that Napo- 
leon's head was small. O'Connell, the 
Irish “liberator,” had over twenty-three 
inches. The casts of Webster, Calhoun, 
and Lincoln, taken carefully by Mr. Clark 
Mills, measure respectively twenty-four 
and a half, twenty-three and one-quarter, 
and twenty-three inches. Thomas H. 
Benton is twenty-three inches ; Bismarck 
has an immense head ; Mr. Gladstone's is 
by no means small, nor is John Bright's, 
and so on to the end of the chapter. 

We are informed that the head of By- 
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ron was “very small," and in the way of 
proof it is said that his hat was found to | 


be too small for the heads of a number of | 
gentlemen in whose company he hap- 
pened to be. Judging from what has been 
disclosed of the character of Byron from 
childhood up, he possessed a head whose 
development was strong in the base and 
lower occipital region. He was passion- 
ate, willful, imperious, and irritable; at 
the same time the perceptive faculties 
were dominant in his intellect—a fact 
which, taken with his very acute nervous 
sensibility, rendered him quickly appre- 
hensive of anything occurring within the 
range of his observation. The major 
development of his brain and head was 
probably below the line where Byron 
wore his hat, so that the size of his hat 
did not fairly represent the circumference 
of the head. Men do not wear their hats 
alike; some like them high up, others 
low down, almost to the ears. Perhaps 
the majority wear their hats set at a line 
about two inches above the opening of 
the ear, and those who are conversant 
with the structure of the cranium will at 
once agree that in these two inches one- 
half of the brain mass is included ; and in 
those persons who have prominent brows 
and large temporal and occipital lobes, 
the circumference below the hat, or at a 
line passing just above the ears and over 
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the supra-orbitar ridges, may exceed the 
circumference at the line where the hat 
is worn by an inch gr more. The por- 
traits of Byron extant show a head of the 
conical type, prominent at the brows, 
high at the crown, broad between the 
ears, full in the temples, and his known 
character indicates that it was depressed 
in the mid-lateral space, or the region of 
Caution and Secretiveness. 

The head of Washington is mentioned | 


> 
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by the writer of the quoted paragraphs in 
the Journal of Science as small.“ In an- 
swer to this we would merely remark that 
the cast of the head of Washington taken 
by Houdon is in the city of New York, 
and can be studied by every lover of truth, 
and this cast shows that his head was of 
more than full size, or about twenty-two 
and a half inches. In anticipation of the 
assertion of some Smart, small-brained 
writer that the late Governor Alexander 
H. Stephens had a “ very small head," we 
publish the following correspondence: 


“NEw Yonx, June 7., 1871. 
t HON. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS: 

“ DEAR SIR :—Some men in Europe and Amer- 
ica seem to take pleasure in asserting and trying to 
prove that Napoleon, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Byron, 
and other men of acknowledged ability, had small 
heads. Fortunately, in some instances where casts 
of the heads are extant, a solid contradiction to their 
statements can be interposed. 

„We have frequently been asked to explain why 
Hon. Alexander H. Stephens has suck a small head, 
when he is known to stand well among men of 
mental vigor. Having seen you often on the floor 
of Congress, we think your head is not small. ; 

“We have no doubt that when Mr, Stephens 
shall have passed away, the class of persons referred 
to (who doubtless have small heads, and are anx- 
ious to show that they are in good company) will 
quote your head as small, after all chance for pos- 
itive contradiction shall be beyond reach. 

** Therefore, will you please obtain careful meas- 
urements of your head and body, and authenticate 
them with your own signature, so that we, or our 
successors, may be able to do the subject justice at 
the proper time. . 

“To wit: Height and weight of person, size of 
head, chest, waist, thigh, arm. 

*! Yours very truly, 
“ FOWLER & WELLS. 
Per N. SIZER." 


As Mr. Stephens died on the 4th of 
March last, we feel at liberty to copy the 
following from his reply, and we shall 
preserve his autograph letter as a vouch- 
er and a souvenir: 

REPLY. 
„LIBERTY HALL, CRAWFORDSVILLE, Ga., 
June 12, 1871. 
u Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, New York: 


** Your letter of the 7th inst., addressed to me at 
Augusta, Georgia, has just been received; it was 
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forwarded from Augusta to this, the place of my 
residence. I comply with your request. The facts, 
if you choose, you may use as you please, and you 
may rely upon them as correct. In height I am five 
feet ten inches; my head-measure on the line indi- 
cated by you is twenty-two and a quarter inches 
around; my waist measures twenty-four and 
a half inches; the measurement around the 
muscular part of the leg between the knee and 
ankle is nine and a half inches; the like measure 
of the muscular part of the thigh is eleven inches, 
The like measure of the muscular part of the arm is 
five and a half inches. My usual weight, without 
dress of any sort, before my recent affliction was 
eighty-nine pounds ; it is now seventy-five pounds, 
'* Yours very respectfully, 
' ALEXANDER H, STEPHENS.” 

It will be seen by the measurements 
given, that Mr. Stephens’ physique was 
very slight, and therefore the skull and 
integuments must have been quite thin, 
so that 22 € inches indicated a rather large 
brain, sufficient indeed for a man whose 
ordinary weight is 150 pounds, nearly 
twice as much as Mr. Stephens weighed. 
His quality of organization was very fine 
and also tenacious and enduring, as 
evinced by the amount of work he had 
done since he was fifty years old, and in 
spite of the fact that all that time, and 
more, he had been an invalid and fre- 
quently on the border of the grave, on 


the line between life and death. 


-- 


THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE. 

Í T was most fitting that the opening of 

the great suspension bridge between 
New York and Brooklyn to the public, 
on the 24th of May, should be accompa- 
nied with special ceremonies. A stu- 
pendous monument to the genius and 
industry of man had been completed. A 
monument, not only to be viewed with 
admiration and awe by every beholder, 


but a monument for purposes of utility, a 
long- needed means of communication be- 
tween two great cities. How much it 
was needed has been demonstrated al- 
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ready by the tens of thousands of pedes- 
trians and the thousand vehicles of every 
description that cross it daily. On the 
day after the opening it is estimated that 
one hundred thousand people crossed on 
foot, and the stream of wagons and car- 
riages was constant from earliest daylight 
till long after sunset. The cost of the 
bridge, over fifteen millions of dollars, 
seems colossal; but when a practical eye 
surveys the extent of the structure, its 
total length of nearly 6,000 feet, its mas- 
sive towers of 274 feet, its span of 1,596 
feet, its immense cables of the best steel 
wire, with the infinite complexity of the 
suspended structure, the long approaches 
of massive and beautiful masonry, with 
the numerous arches spanning a dozen 
streets, and the ample roadways, foot- 
ways, with their entrances, and the com- 
modious offices, waiting-rooms, etc., the 
cost seems, after all, not so much. Com- 
pare this tremendous work with a single 
building like the new State House at Al- 
bany, which is said to have cost upward 
of $15,000,000, or the Court House in 
New York City, which, under “ ring ” rule, 
absorbed $20,000,000, and it will appear a 
very moderate draught upon the people’s 
money, especially when thirteen years 
have passed since the commencement of 
the work, and its progress in the earlier 
years was beset with many difficulties. A 
few years will demonstrate the wisdom of 
this investment by the two cities, the ad- 
vantages flowing from its use will be found 
to be many times more valuable than the 
sum expressed by fifteen millions of dol- 
lars, and the success of one bridge will 
probably lead to the construction of 
others—over the Hudson, as well as over 
the East River. 

It is pitiful that the bridge should have 
been the scene of such a horrible oceur- 
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rence as that of the 3cth of May, so soon | 


after the opening. We may speak of 
what should have been done or what 
might have been done to prevent such a 
calamity; but when it is realized that a 
panic-stricken crowd is an ungovern- 
able, reason-lost multitude—men who are 
transformed by terror into reckless, strug- 
gling animals—scarcely any precautions 
will be found preservative of the weak 
and helpless. 


- 


WnHo WILL GET IT? —We notice, 
among recent bequests of money to edu- 
cational institutions is a liberal one by 
the late Mr. Henry Seybert, of Philadel- 
phia, for the endowment of a chair of 
mental and moral philosophy. We trust 
that the gentleman designated the kind 
of “mental and moral philosophy" he 
wished taught at his expense, and that 


it is not according to the old and imprac- 
tical patterns which have been followed 
with passive routine the past hundred 
years. Young men and young women 
at college greatly need instruction in a 
living, vital, mental and moral philoso- 
phy applicable to their personal develop- 
ment and every-day practice. The dry, 
elaborate sophistry of the schools may 
give them a little practice in forensic 
hair-splitting, and start a vein of platitu- 
dinous speculation, but it evidently does 
not advance much the standard of mor- 
ality in the educated strata of society. 

We could suggest a name or two which 
we think would suitably apply to a pro- 
fessorship of mental science, and whose 
owner's teaching would be influential in 
opening the eyes of his students to the re- 
alities of life, and the intimate relation 
of material and mental things. 


Go Gur Forrespondents. 


. OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be ansmered in this department, But one gues- 
fion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
unded, if a correspondent shalt expect us to give 
im the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir AN INQUIRY FAIL TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it, if not then published, the imquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

To Our CONTRIBUTORS.—It will greatly 
atd the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication 

1. Write on one side of the shset only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon, 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Dow t write in a smali hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has fo read it across his cage, a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste tke sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note sise are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People dom t like to read long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 


6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
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ly at the end of your letter. If you use a psendon 


or initiali, write your fullname and rest below 
it 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclote the return postage, or what 
ts better a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the editor if 
this n deme. Anonymous letters will not be con- 
sidered, 


Ircu.—C. W. T.—If you are troubled 
with this annoying malady, it is part of your 
treatment to be exceedingly careful in regard to 
your diet, eating little or nothing of that which 
heats or excites the blood or supplies the par- 
asite with its normal food—broken-down tissue 
or effete matter whlch clogs the excretory ducts. 
You should bathe frequently, using tepid water, 
because it will soften the outer layer of the skin 
and uncover the hiding-places of the acari. Use 
soap somewhat freely over the affected places; 
there is no need of any drugs. A good diet and 
thorough cleanliness will be the best method of 
ridding the skin of the abomination. It is strange 
that your doctor should say that he could not do 
avything for it. We trust that your habits are 
not incorrigible. 
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QUESTION: Why do so many doctors 
disbelieve in Phrenology? I know.that some of 
the ablest, such as Dr. Allen, believe in and ad- 
vocate it. but others bitterly oppose it. 

Answer: Dr. Allen studied Phrenology early in 
life, and became master of its facts and prin- 
ciples. In fact, he was the first editor of the 
AMERIOAN PHXBENOLOGICAL JOURNAL forty-five 
years ago. Doctors oppose Phrenology because 
they were not taught its principles in college, 
&nd some were taught by college professors their 
own prejudices. Every day wo meet men of 
education who suppose we judge of develop- 
ment by bumps, when in point of fact there is not, 
and never has been, but one true method, that 
of the radial distance from the modulla oblon- 
gata, or brain center, to the location of the organs 
on the surface. Length of brain fiber from the 
top of the spinul cord tells the size of the or- 
gans. Whenever we show a doctor how we 
jndge, he ia astonished ; yet we have been teach- 
ing it for nearly half a century, as Gall and 
Spurzhelm taught it before; and notwithstand- 
ing this, doctors, ministers, and others who are 
intelligent on other subjecta, insist on talking of 
bumps and the little irregularities of the surface 
of the skull as being phrenology. One man's 
head is smooth and two inches wider or higher 
than another's, just as the hind wheel of a wagon 
is larger than the forward wheel; yet it is not 
made larger by bumps, but by longer spokes or 
radial lines from the hub or center. 


CURLY HAIR. — Question: Will you 
please to state through the JOURNAL what is the 
indication of character of one who has uncom- 
monly curly and wiry hair, light brown, with 
sallow complexion and blue eyes? L. J. B. 

Answer: Buch hair indicates an impulsive, 
sprightly disposition, with a good deal of em- 
phasis in the manner of expreasion. The per- 
son unites qualities of physique probably de- 
rived from both parents—a esauguine nature 
from his mother, and a good deal of endurance 
and personal assertion from his father. He is 
versatile in his tasks, fond of variety, and disin- 
clined to undertake long jobs or enterprises 
which require patient watching and are de- 
veloped into form and result by degrees. 


MAGNETISM OR MESMERISM.—C. H. D. 
—It is claimed by those who have looked into 
the subject carefully, that the influence of mag- 
netism is not injurious upou the subject, but 
rather imparts vigor to the nervous system. 
This we believe to be the case, when the mag- 
netic power is exercised by an intelligent person, 
for a proper purpose. Of course harm could be 
done, but this only hy the maliciously disposed. 
In fts exercise the effect upon the operator need 
pot be other than helpful in a nervous sense, al- 
though its excessive practice is exhaustive. We 
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know persons of very active nervous tempers- 
ment who possess unusual power in this re- 
spect, and who appear to derive personal benefit. 
from ita exercise. 


JEALOUS DISPOSITION. — Question: I 
am Jealous of all my acquaintances, and have no 
particular love for them. It is one of the great- 
est troubles of my life, for I can conquer otber 
bad babits, but can not conquer this. Can you 
advise me what to do? c. 

Answer: Try to think less of yourself, of 
your own wants and doings, and give attention 
more to the needs and life of otber people from 
the side, not of curiosity or idle interest, but 
from motives of kindness, sympathy, and gen- 
erosity. Study the lives of men and women dis- 
tinguished for self-sacritfice and unselfishness. 
It would be well, too, did you take active part 
in some work of a benevolent sort. If you are 
connected with any church society, you cun find 
something to do In that line, and thua have your 
mind occupied by matters exterior, so that you 
wlll have less time to consider dear self. If 
not related to any church, take up some branch 
of science or literature and pursue it resolutely 
in the hours of leisure. This will give you top- 
ies for thought and discussion, and help to de- 
velop your mind in useful directions. 


J. H. T.—If you will obtain a good 
common-school educstion you might make a 
mark in the study of human nature and in read- 
ing character. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facis from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred, 


How A MAN WAS BENEFITED BY AN 
EXAMINATION.— Hd. PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL : 
I recently met a middle-aged gentleman who is 
strong, large, and robust, with a good tempera- 
ment and a large head, and in speaking of the 
great benefit which he had derived from a 
phrenological examination by Mr. Sizer, in the 
office of Fowler & Wells, ho made the following 
statement : 

“A few years since I came to Prof. Sizer for 
an examination and full written description of 
character, and before he finished the dictation 
to his shorthand writer, I folt impelled to inter- 
rupt him by saying that, while many things he 
said of me were quite true, some points he had 
stated were quite untrue, Mr. Sizer made no 
reply at the time, but wont on with the examina- 
tion as if nothing had been said by me. After 
he closed the dictation I repeated what I had 
stated, and he asked wherein I supposed he had 
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been mistaken. I replied he had given me large 
Language, whereas my friends would all say 
this was a great mistake; that I was no talker, 
and was the most reticent of men, and I knew T 
generally preferred to be silent. The examiner 
remarked : *You may not have amounted to 
much as yet on account of a combination of de- 
velopments acted upon by peculiar circum- 
stances. In the first place, you have very large 
Approbativeness, making you exceedingly sen- 
sitive, and very large Cautlousness, inducing 
excessive fear. You shrink from eriticism and 
censure, and you hesitate to take the place in 
life your talents qualify you to fill; then your 
large Secretiveness leads you to keep your 
thoughts and feelings secluded. When these 
three conditions unite they check your prog- 
ress; and then your Self-esteem is too small to 
give you confidence, and your Combativences is 
not large enough to give you force and courage. 
Thus you have failed to assert your rights, und 
have kept in the background, when with that 
large brain and strong body you ought to have 
been a man of influence and power." 

„This exposition of my peculiarities convinced 
me that he was right, and when he told me how 
to test the facuities and how to overcome the 
obstacles und wenk points, I resolved to try. 

“ Firat, I tried to use the faculty of Language 
by talking with every one I could, and especially 
in reading aloud to others and alone, and found 
ina few weeks that I had gained such power of 
expression and facility of utterauce, that people, 
seeing the change, begun to regard me as insane. 
Then I tested the other points with satisfactory 
results, until I found myself a transformed man, 
&nd I am now so different my friends hardly 
know me, and are greatly surprised at the 
change. That pbrenological description and 
chart, which I have tried to follow, have proved 
at once an inspiration and a guide, and I am 
now, and expect to he, somebody worth llving 
and having a good place in the world.” 

MRS. H. W. BENTLEY. 


-- L———e — 


PERSONAL. 


GENERAL PorFInio Diaz, ex-President of 
Mexico, who lately visited tbis country, is one 
of the most sagacious statesmen of the day. His 
administration of affairs during his Presidency 
was marked by many excellent reforms. The 
purpose of his late visit was to effect closer com- 
mercial relations between the United States and 
Mexico. 

Lynta PINEHAM, of patent-medicine fame, 
died of paralysis in May, at Lynn, Mass. She 
was born in Lynn sixty-four years ago. She 
has had several children, four of whom are 
dead. Not a remarkable example of the potency 
of her much-udvertised mixtures. 
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Miss ABBIE PULSIFER, of Auburn, Maine, has 
been a reporter in the courts there for ten years. 
Other capable female shorthand writers are 
Mias Alice C. Nute, of Chicugo ; Miss Ingersoll, 
of Washington, D. C. ; and Mrs. 8. J. Barrowa, 
of Boston, who reported in English a speech de- 
livered in German. Sborthand is a fine employ- 
ment for pert evering young women. 


THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, a man of rep- 
utation in State affairs, is to succeed Lord Lorne 
as Governor-General of Canada. He is expected 
to arrive at headquarters some time next Octo- 
ber. 


WISDOM. 


"Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.“ 


ACT well at the moment, and you have per- 
formed a good to eternity.—LAvATER. 


Emotions are stars that guide only when the 
heavens are clear; but Reason is the magnetic 
needle that directs when stars are hidden and 
shine no more. —RICHTRR. 


WHEN our thoughts are born, 
Though they be good and humble, one should 
mind 
How they are reared, or some will go astray. 
—JEzAN INGELOW. 


Say nothing respecting yourself, either good, 
bad, or indifferent; nothing good, for that is 
vanity; nothing bad, for that is affectation; 
nothing indifferent, for that is silly. 


THE refinements and elegancies of life are not 
to be despised; they are to be received with 
gratitude to Him who has provided them for our 
enjoyment, but their posseasion does not in- 
sure happiness. 


“ ANALYSIS," says Russell, ‘is the grand in- 
strument in all the operations of the perceptive 
faculties; and of all the implements of science, 
it is the keenest in its edge, the truest in its ac- 
tion, and the surest in the results which it at- 
tains. It is the key to knowledge in all depart- 
ments of intelligence.“ 


THERE’S many a sorrow 
Would vanish to-morrow, 
Were we but willing to furnish the wings; 
So sadly intruding, 
And quietly brooding, 
It hatches ont ali sorta of horrible things. 


Man and woman were made for, and not like, 
one another. One only Right“ we have to 
assert in common with mankind, and that is as 
much iu our hands as thelrs—the right of having 
something to do.—Mrs. MvLocH-CnhArE. 


LIBRA R Y. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 


New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and alto to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Ne can usually supply any 
of those noticed, 


ALCOHOLIC INEBRIETY, from a Medical 
Stand-point ; with Cases from Clinical Records. 
By Joseph Parrish, M.D.  12mo, 185 pp., 
cloth. Price $1.25. Philadelphia: P. Blakis- 
ton, Son & Co. 

This ix a well-written and comprehensive book 
on the subject stated in the title. In the section 
entitled The Crime View," the author aims to 
show how few of the crimes that fill our prisons 
and decorate our gibbets can be attributed to 
strong drink, except as it is used to nerve the 
arm, and harden the felonious intent already 
entertained. The drinking-habit is discussed 
by the author as a nervous disease, althongh at 
times the line between drinking as a discase and 
“a variation of natural functions having its 
source in the system itself," is slightly indis- 
tinet, as it wel] may be. 

We would call particulariattention to the two 
sections, ‘‘ Hereditary Inebriates" and ‘Ine 
briety and Insanity," in which the treatment of 
the subject is clear and cogent, and the advice 
for the most part excellent. If any doubt is to 
be entertained on that score, it is with reference 
to the expediency of recommending the use of 
strong drink as a guard against insanity, al- 
though the autbor furnishes several cases in 
practice. Under the head of How to Deal with 
Inebriates are many suggestions of value re- 
garding the care of inebriates that should be 
more widely known, not only by those in actual 
charge of such unfortunates, but also by the peo- 
ple at large. Whether in the hands of medical 
men or those who read for loformation gener- 
ally, it is a book of peculiar merit, and will 
improve the general understanding of that so 
common, but nevertheless little understood vice 
—intem perance. 

LADIES’ GUIDE IN HEALTH AND Dis- 
EaSE: Girlhood, Maidenhood, Wifehood, and 
Motherhood. By J. H. Kellogg, M.D., Mem- 
ber of the American Association of Science, 
American Publie Health Association, etc. H- 


- lustrated. 8vo, 638 pP. Health Publishing 
Company: Buttle Creek, Mich. 


The success which has attended the publica- 
tion of his ‘‘ Handbook of Domestic Hygiene” 
bas led Dr. Kellogg to compile a work expressly 
for women, iu which systematic information is 
given concerning the special anatomy and physi- 
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In these 


variety of disease. 


ology of the female body and its development 
from infancy to maturity. In the treatment of 
the ailments and infirmities of women, he not 


| ouly draws upon the published experience of 


specialists and others, but from his own, which 
in its way is somewhat exceptional, being phy- 
sician-in-charge of a large sunitarium, which is a 
constant resort for invalids auffering from every 
The basic principlea of the 
treatment are hygienic, and, as in the case of 
other standard manuals of a similar nature, it is 
not intended that the advice supplied shall be 
“a substitute for the physician, except so far as 
the physician fails to do his duty in instructing 
his patient in relation to the nature, causes, and 
rationale of cure of her maladies, information to 
which every intelligent woman 1s entitled," and 
which the growing intelllgence of the time de- 
mands shall'be furnished in some way. The 
doctor who is prompt to commend a book of 
this kind to a patient, that she may the more in- 
telligently follow his counsel, is more worthy of 
confidence than the practitioner who Jealousty 
keeps those with whom he haa to deal in igno- 
rance of the laws of their being, on the plea that 
it would do them more harm than good. 
NATURAL Cure OF CONSUMPTION, Consti- 
pation, Bright's Disease, Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tiem, Colds (Fevers), ete, — The Origin, Pre- 
vention, and Removal of Disease. A Manual 
of Hygiene for Well and Sick. By C. E. 
Page, M.D. ete., author of How to Feed the 
Baby," etc. 278 pp. 12mo, extra cloth. Price 


$1.00. New York: Fowler & Wells, Publish- 
ers, 753 Broadway. 


Is consumption curable ?“ is a qnestion 
which—ontside of nostrum-vonders and charla- 
tans, who have no scruples againat lying for 
gain—has for the most part been answered in 
the negative ; and a conviction to this offect lies 
in the minds of people. The local doctor, of 
whatever school or skill, is no more expected to 
cure consumption than to extend the average 
age of man to a round century. Indeed, if the 
patient recovers, it is declared throughout the 
community that the disease was not consump- 
tion after all, for, if it had been, he would 
never have recovered!” While accepting this 
position, as regards invalids who shut them- 
selves closely Indoors and submit to medication, 
Dr. Page shows, by reference to the records of 
the dissecting-room, that partially-consumed 
lungs do often heal, and that many persons who 
never, perhaps, suspected the presence of the 
disease, have lived for many yeurs with less 
than an entíre pair of lungs. Even after one 
half of a lung has been destroyed, a perfect cica- 
trization of the tuberculous ulcers has taken 
place, and there has continucd to be performed 
all the essential functions of the sound organ. 
* But," says our author, quoting Dr. Oswald, 
* fn ninety-nine out of a hundred cases it will 
be found that the first improvement followed 
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[not npon a change of ‘doctors,’ nor the awal- 
lowing of an irregular nostrum, but] upon a 
change from a sedentary to an outdoor and act- 
ive mode of life.” He affirms the position that, 
given anything like natural conditions, such as it 
is the aim of this book to prescribe, “ pulmonary 
consumption, in its earliest stages, is, perhaps, 
the most enrable of all chronic diseases." A 
most remarkable case of self-cure, that of a 
young but determined girl, whose disease had 
passed to tho “last stage,” is given, and vouched 
for as a fact, The work is designed to illustrate 
specially the ** food and fresh-air cure” for “ dys- 
peptic starvation, which is Dr. Page's definition 
of the disease under consideration. In agree- 
ment with the most eminent physicians of all 
schools, the author holds that Bright's disease 
results from excessive or ill-conditioned diet; 
but stands quite alone in claiming that this, too, is 
a disorder which is readily amenable to natural 
treatment." The consideration of the other dis- 
eases named is somewhat unique in cheracter, 
the author maintaining that a stzictly natural 
regimen is not only preventive, but curative of 
all disorders, so long as a restoration to health 
is possible; and this, too, at stages subsequent 
to what are, in general practice, held to be in- 
curable. The book, therefore, is the work of a 
“radical”; and if, as we are led to hope, we 
have here a form of treatment that is radically 
right, a grand advance will have been made. 
The work, as a whole, will well repay a careful 
perusal, even by those who feel obliged to dis- 
sent from some of its conclusions. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tis TEXTE ANNUAL REPORT of the Managers 
of the State Lunatic Asylum at Utica, 1882. A 
very complete account of the management of 
the Asylum for the term specified. In this 
Institution there appears to be a systematic cn- 
deavor to trace to their sources in tbe physiol- 
ogy or pathology of patients the nature of their 
mental disturbances. The field which has been 
covered, aud the results which have been ob- 
tained, are set forth in the Pathologist's report. 
By this it appears that ante and post mortem ex- 
aminations, together with microscopic and chem- 
ical analyses, and micro-photographic illustra- 
tions and hand-drawings, have been executed in 
accordance with the plan devised years ago by 
the superintendent, Dr. Grey. Special care has 
been taken to work up in a scieutific manner 
those cases which have terminated fatally. 

Insanity is rarely an unmixed phenomenon; 
being cither primarily or secondarily associated 
with symptoms which indicate disturbances of 
health, and generally sn evidence of permanent 


disease iu the brain, which is specially organized 
to exert a controlling power over the whole 


system. 
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Mora. AND Lecar Fosos. By George Lan- 
sing Taylor, D.D. A strong argument for moral 
sussion as a means for the promotion of tem- 
perance, and also in behalf of employing legal 
means for the suppression of intemperance. 
Price, 10 cents. Published by the National Tem- 
perance Society, New York. 


PoruLAR Scmxon MonTHLY, for June, 1883, 
contains a practical article on medical quacks and 
quackeries, in which these common incidents of 
modern civilization are distinctly set forth. 
Other articles worthy of atteution are: The rem- 
edies of nature in relation to Consumption, 
Sclence-teaching in the Public Schools, Chemis- 
try of Cookery, The Boundaries of Astronomy, 
Our Marriage and Divorce laws. 


Tum BIOGRAPHER is a new candidate for the 
attention of the reading public. Its publishers, 
of course, think that they supply a need, and it 
is certain that much interest is shown for the 
personal history of men of the time, and it is 
not likely that this new magazine, which will 
have for its special province the production of 
short sketches of notable persons, will lack a 
constituency. The character of the engravings 
could be improved in some respects. 


Tae RELATION oF EDUCATION TO WEALTH AND 
MORALITT, and to Pauperism and Crime, is the 


title of an address delivered by Mr. Dexter A. 
Hawkins, of New York City, before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Association of New York. It is an able 
presentation of the subject which now interests 


a large circle of educators, The author vigor- 
ously supports the view that universal education 


is the grand object to be sought in order to se- 


cure universa] morality. The address is pub- 


lished by the author at 111 Broadway, New York. 


Mastery is a new weekly magazine, intended 


for young people. Possibly there is room for it, 


but we have long been impressed that the do- 
main of juvenile literature is crammed. In fact, 
we would that there were fewer periodicals 
gotten np for children, as we think they exer- 
cise something of a disturbing influence upon 
young minds, more light, exciting, and super- 
ficial reading being supplied than they have 
time for. Between the numerous monthlies and 
weeklies, the big Sunday-schoo! library books, 
aud the ten-cent editions of all kinds of stories, 
boys and girls have scarcely any time to give to 
their more serious studles of the school and 
home, and to the more healthful recreatiots of 
the outdoor play-ground. 


THE QUARTERLY ELOOUTIONIST, edited by Irn 
Anna Randall Diebl, contains readings, recita- 
tlons, declamations, and dialogues, adapted to 
various occasions in school, parlor, and family. 
Its selections are generally good. Published by 
the Aythor, New York. 
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these the plainest features become attractive, with- 
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tained, and a good, healthful and attractive com- 
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beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. 
Its durability and consequent economy is- 
remarkable. 
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Phrenological Journal 


This publication is widely known in America and Europe, having been before the reading worry 
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Traits of Representative Men. With portraits. By Geo. W. Bungay, 
author of ‘‘Off-hand Takings,” “Crayon Sketches," *'Creeds of the Bells,” Pen Por 
traits," etc, 12mo, extra cloth, price $1.50. : 8 


The author of this is one of the most popular sketch wnters living, and this work wfll add to his reputation. . 


How to Keep a Store. Embodying the conclusions of more than Thirty Years’ 
Experience in Merchandizing. By Samuel H. Terry. 12mo, 406 pp., extra clo., price $1.50. 
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Joun GUTENBERG. THe INVENTOR OF PRINTING. 


LANGUAGE.—No. 4. 
THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 


A RUDE king of the olden time who 
smeared his hand with red ochre or 
the soot of a burning lamp, and made the 
impression of his palm and digits under- 
neath a grant of land made to some 
feudal chieftain, was a printer in his way, 
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and perhaps the first of his race. This was 
the sign- manual in its original and most 
literal sense, and it was the only means 
he had of putting his signature to any 
document, for it is most unlikely that he 
was able to write, even his own name—all 
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the learning at that time, what little there 
was, being in the hands of the priests, 
to whom all were indebted for the draw- 
ing up of legal documents or any instru- 
ment of writing whatever, 

Then seals came intouse. An impres- 
sion was made in plastic clay and after- 
ward baked. These are as old as the 
days of the Pharaohs, and some such, 
displaying their pronomens, have been 
dug up in modern times in the Valley 
of the Nile. These exhibit the kindred 
arts of plastic moulding and engraving, 
the engraving done sometimes in relief 
and sometimes in intaglio. At a later 
period came seals and stamps made of 
bronze, having reversed raised letters. 
Some of these ancient stamps may now 
be seen in the British Museum. 

The first mention of printing is to be 
found in the annals of the Chinese. This 
was 1,120 years before the Christian Era. 
The art evidently originated with that 
people, but for reasons to be given pres- 
ently, they have never advanced beyond 
a certain primitive stage of it, leaving 
them far in the rear of the printers of the 
Western nations. Roman Cathalic mis- 
sionaries have found in China evidences 
of the existence of what is called printing 
as early as 950 years before Christ. The 
plan adopted was to take a block of pear 
tree wood, squared to the dimensions of 
two pages of the book to be made. The 
writing was then executed on paper, or on 
whatever was used for that, with a pen, 
or small brush rather, somewhat like a 
camel's-hair pencil, dipped in a thick 
glutinous ink, and the sheet inverted 
upon the smooth surface of the block, to 
which the ink adhered. The paper was 
then rubbed off, leaving the ink upon the 
block. The block was then given into 
the hands of the engraver, who cut away 
all the parts not covered with ink. No 
press was used, but the surface being 
inked with one brush, the paper was laid 
upon it and dabbed down with a dry 
brush. The sheet was printed only on 
one side, and when taken from the block, 
was folded so as to bring the printed 
pages on the outside, and the blank ones 
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within. The sheets were then put to- 
gether and bound, making a book. The 
folded edges were on the outside, so that 
a Chinese or a Japanese book—for the 
same methods prevail also in Japan— 
looks like one with the leaves uncut. 

In the middle of the eleventh century 
quite an advance in the art of printing 
was made in China. This was the inven- 
tion of movable types which have each 
a word engraved on its face in relief. 
These types were about one-eighth of an 
inch in thickness, and were arranged in 
order on a backing plate, to which they 
were attached by means of gum mastic. 
As the Chinese had not advanced, and 
have not even yet advanced beyond geo- 
graphy, or thought-writing—in which the 
written words are merely arbitrary sym- 
bols, representing things, qualities, and 
actions themselves, and directly without 
reference to the sounds of speech—the 
stage of the art of printing as above de- 
scribed, was as far as they could bring it. 
This was the best they could do; and 
under the circumstances, it was a!l that 
could be reasonably expected of them. 
And they have made no advance from 
that time to the present, either in their 
writing or in their printing ; nor can they, 
until they adopt into their written lan- 
guage the phonetic principle. 

Let us now pass over into Europe and 
see what is being done there in the way 
of printing. Time—the thirteenth cent- 
ury. We find here, at this time, block 
printing, the same as in China, but em- 
ployed for a different purpose: namely, 
for the printing of playing cards; also 
for the ornamenting of fabrics, somewhat 
similar to the calico printing of modern 
times. One hundred and fifty years later 
and we find books made by the same proc- 
ess, that of block printing; among the 
first of which was the Biôlia Pauperum, 
or “ Bible of the Poor,” of Koster, printed 
at Haarlem, in 1400. A little later and in 
the same style came the Speculum Hu- 
mana Salvationis, or Speculum Salutis, 
* The Mirror of Salvation." There seem 
to have been no less than four correlated 
editions of this work, two in Latin and 
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two in Dutch, hence the confusion of 
titles ; but all came from the same press, 
the press of Koster, for whom some have 
claimed the honor of the invention of 
printing. Although printing had been 
done in China centuries before, we must 
not conclude from this that the Euro- 
peans derived the art thence: indeed the 


| ten and much ink spilled otherwise in 


support of the claims of each. We pro- 
pose, therefore, in the first place to make 
an examination into the claims of the 
latter, in order to discover if we can upon 
what they are founded. 

Laurentius Janszoon, surnamed Koster, 
and generally known as Laurence Koster, 


Joun Fust EXAMINING THE First Pnoor-Suggrs or THE BIRLE, 


facts all go to prove the contrary, But 
we have seen nothing as yet of printing 
as we understand the term. This made 
its advent at a later period, and was the 
invention of John Gutenberg, of the city 
of Mentz, in Germany. His claim to the 
honor of the invention is now generally 
conceded, though it has been hotly con- 
tested by the partisans of Koster of Haar- 
lem, and many volumes have been writ- 
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| was a native of the city of Haarlem, in 
North Holland, where he was born A.D. 
1370, He seems to have been a resident 
of his nativecity during the whole period 
of his life, was at one time an alderman, 
and died there in 1440. Walking one 
day in a neighboring wood, he amused 
himself by cutting the initial letters of 
his name from the bark of the beech-tree. 
These he carried home with him, and 
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dipping them in ink, took their impres- 
sion on paper for the amusement of his 
grandchildzen. From this simple circum- 
stance was born the idea of making types 
from which books could be printed, and 
Koster resolved to make further experi- 
ments. He next cut letters from the more 
solid wood. Finding the ordinary ink 
used in writing to be too thin for his pur- 
pose on account of its spreading on the 
paper, hé made some that was thicker 
and more glutinous. He subsequently 
made types of lead, which proved to be 
too soft; lastly, he made some types of 
pewter. He then erected a press in his 
house, and began the printing of books, 
when the secret of the art was stolen from 
him—so the story runs—by one of his 
workmen, John Faust by name; who 
packed up of his master’s types, and of 
the moulds and other tools used in mak- 
ing them, all that he was able to carry, 
and with these made his way to Mentz, 
in Germany, where he established him- 
self in the printing business on his own 
account, and where, from the novelty of 
the thing, he acquired the title of doctor 
or conjuror, much as every ballad singer, 
rope dancer, or other charlatan at the 
present day acquires the title of pro- 
fessor.” 

The above relation is strictly true so 
far as concerns the printing by Koster 
from wooden types, or rather from blocks 
of wood on which letters had been cut in 
relief, for block books came from his 
press in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, of which mertion has already 
been made; but that he ever used metal- 
lic types, or at least movable types of 
metal, with success, though he doubtless 
attempted it, is now very generally dis- 
credited. As to the theft of his secret 
by one of his workmen, that part of the 
story may be regarded as a myth. But 
that was the only way in which Koster 
could be connected with the early ap- 
pearance of the art of printing at Mentz, 
this latter fact being indisputable. Nev- 
ertheless, the burghers of Haarlem still 
hold out for their townsman. They have 
erected in their market-place a bronze 
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statue of Koster, and always hold a festi- 
val on the anniversary of the day upon 
which he is supposed to have brought 
forth his great invention. 

In Mentz, or Mayence, as it is called 
indifferently, a little city on the banks of 
the Rhine, in Germany, was born in the 
year 1397 to 1399, John, son of Frielo 
Gansfleisch and Elsie Gutenberg his wife, 
the boy taking the name of his mother. a 
practice at that time not uncommon in 
Germany. Hence he is called John Gut- 
enberg : though there is no record of his 
birth, no authentic autograph of his is 
known to exist, and the name was written 
in his day by other persons in several dif- 
ferent ways. Nothing is known of his 
education, and the first thirty years of 
his life are virtually a blank to posterity. 
Although he is represented as having 
come of a patrician family, it does not 
appear that he was a man of wealth, for 
he seems to have labored all his life un- 
der pressure of pecuniary difficulties, and 
to have had frequent suits at law. He 
lived for a while in Strasburg, his resi- 
dence there being fixed by suits at law in 
which he figured. Having failed as it is 
thought in business there, he returned 
about 1444 or 1445to Mentz. He was still 
struggling with the mighty idea which 
his brain had conceived, but he was with- 
out the pecuniary resources necessary to 
develop it. At length in 1450 he found 
in one John Fust, a wealthy goldsmith 
of Mentz, a man who was willing to fur- 
nish the capital necessary for the enter- 
prise for the sake of a share in its profits. 
A contract was made, in pursuance of 
which Fust lent to Gutenberg 800 guilders 
in gold at six per cent. interest. This was 
for the purchase of materials. Fust was 
also to make a further payment of 300 
guilders annually for a working capital. 
The profits were to be equally divided 
between the two. It was further stipula- 
ted that in case of the dissolution of the 
partnership, the 8oo guilders should be 
repaid to Fust with the interest which 
had accrued, the materials furnished 
being held as security for such repay- 
ment. 
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Gutenberg’s first movable types were 
made of wood, the wood of the pear- 
tree. Each one had a hole bored through 
it, by means of which, when composing, 
they could be strung together on a wire. 
They were afterward transferred to an 
iron frame or chase, where they were 
made fast for printing, as is done at the 
present day. The first printing done by 
Gutenberg is supposed to have been that 
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dertaking was now resolved upon. This 
was no less than the printing of the Bible 
in the Latin Vulgate. After three years 
of persistent and unremitting labor and 
care, the work was completed in 1455. 
It consisted of 641 leaves bound in two 
volumes folio. It was in double columns 
of forty-two lines each, with the excep- 
tion of the first nine pages, which have 
| but forty lines each, and the tenth, which 


of alphabet cards, extracts trom the Latin 
grammar, and perhaps some other school- 
books. Some of these too were perhaps 
printed from wooden blocks. No impor- 
tant work had as yet been undertaken, 
but the fact that Fust in 1452 advanced 
to Gutenberg an additional sum of 800 
guilders, would seem to indicate that the 
enterprise had now reached a point where 
success was no longer doubtful. With 
two years of practice and experience, and 
a doubled capital, a more important un- 
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PETER ScHOEFFER. 


| has forty-one lines to the column. Most 

| of the edition was printed on paper, but 
toward the last a few copies were struck 
off on parchment or vellum. They were 
all brilliantly illuminated. 

These Bibles were at one time totally 
forgotten and thought to be obsolete, 
until the discovery of one of them about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, 
in the library of the celebrated Cardinal 
Mazarin. As this was at that time thought 
to be the only one of these first printed 
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Bibles in existence, it was called the 
“Mazarin Bible." The cardinal’s libra- 


' rian, Gabriel Naudé, himself a man of 


letters, a bibliomaniac, and an expert in 
matters of this kind, published an ac- 
count of the discovery he had made, to- 
gether with a description of the book; 
this drew attention to the subject, and 
led to the discovery elsewhere of Maza- 
rin Bibles"; for by this title are the few 
copies of this first edition of Gutenberg's 
that still remain to us, now known. Of 
this first edition of the Bible ever print- 
ed, nine copies on paper and six on vel- 
lum, fifteen in all, are still extant. Of the 
former, the edition on paper, the cities 
of Frankfort, Leipsic, Munich, Vienna, 
and Paris, each has one. One was dis- 
posed of at the sale of the Stevens collec- 
tion in London, in 1873, where it brought 
£2,690, and is now in the library of the 
British Museum. The three remaining 
copies are in this country. One of these, 
belonging to the collection of the late 
George Brinley, Esq., was exhibited at 
the meeting of the Connecticut Histori- 
cal Society at Hartford, in 1875. One 
was bought at a cost of £500 at an auc- 
tion sale of books in London more than 
thirty years ago, for the late Mr. James 
Lenox, of New York City. Mr. Lenox had 
the two volumes rebound in London at 
an expense of $100, and they are now 
among the treasures of the Lenox library. 
And one is the property of Mr. David 
Wolfe Bruce, the retired type-founder 
of New York, which that gentleman 
bought at the sale of the Perkins library, 
in 1873, for $21,000, the highest price ever 
paid for a book, either written or print- 
ed; and that too for one in a fragment- 
ary condition, for this is an imperfect 
copy: perfect as far as it goes, but some 
of its leaves have been lost or destroyed. 
Of those printed on vellum, one is in 


Leipsic, Germany; one is in the Royal 


Library in Berlin, and one was sold at the 
Stevens sale in London already alluded 
to, bringing £3,400. It also is in the 
library of the British Museum. This 
leaves three of the copies on vellum to 
be accounted for; but it is as far as our 
information extends at present. 
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It will be noticed that in these sales, 
the copies on paper have in most cases 
brought the higher price. This is con- 
trary to the usual custom ;. books printed 
on vellum have generally been sold at 
from three to four times as much as 
copies of the same work printed on 
paper; but as priority of execution was 
the principal factor in estimating the 
value of these volumes, the copies on 
paper brought the higher price because 
they were the ones first printed. More- 
over it is claimed by some that although 
all were struck from the same types, 
those on paper only were printed by the 
firm of Gutenberg and Fust, while those 
on vellum were printed subsequently by 
Fust alone after the dissolution of their 
partnership, which occurred about this 
time. And there is some ground for this 
conclusion in the difference of execution 
observable in the two styles. In the 
copies printed on paper the “ register” 
is perfect; not only as. to the pages, but 
also as to the lines of type, while the 
copies on vellum are often out of “ regis- 
ter,” showing a less skillful printer. On 
the other hand, this defect in the copies. 
on vellum might be due to the difference 
of material, it being much more difficult 
to print on such a treacherous substance 
as moist and flabby parchment than on 
paper. But these copies are—both those 
on paper and those on vellum—marvels 
of the printer’s art. The ink, though 
more than 400 years old, is still as bright 
and distinct as ink could be; the paper 
is still white and clear, and the page, 
with its illuminated border, is not sur- 
passed in appearance by the best modern 
books. A fac-simile of one of these 
pages, slightly reduced in size, can be 
seen in the American Encyclopaedia of 
Printing. Such a result could have been 
achieved only by the rare combination 
of the special talents of each of the three 
men engaged in the work ; namely, the 
inventive genius of Gutenberg, the 
knowledge of metallurgy possessed by 
the goldsmith Fust, and the fine artistic 
sense of Schoeffer, of whom more anon. 

What before had been an experiment, 
was now become a success, and one more 
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added to the number of the liberal arts, 
the art preservative of all arts, the art of 
printing. But just about this time Fust 
brought suit against Gutenberg for the 
repayment of the 1,600 guilders he had 
lent him, with compound interest from 
the date of the loan. Gutenberg could 
not pay him, and Fust demanded the 
delivery of the materials and the stock 
on hand, the assets of the business, which 
had been pledged for the debt. Guten- 
berg had nothing to do but to comply, 
and he saw his great invention, upon 
which he had labored so long without 
requital, now pass out of his hands, just 
at the moment when it was about to 
bring him a rich reward. This was a 
stunning blow to Gutenberg. He was 
now hard upon sixty years of age; and 
had he not been a man of great energy, 
and more than ordinary force of charac- 
ter, he must have at this juncture given 
up all further hopes of pushing his in- 
vention and perfecting it, and must have 
succumbed to circumstances. But he 
was not without friends. He worked on, 
though under great trials and difficulties, 
until he at length found botha friend aud 
a patron in Dr. Conrad Hummery, who 
agreed to advance the capital necessary 
to set up another press and to start a 
new printing office. Moreover he had 
still some printing materials which were 
not covered by Fust's mortgage, and 
among these were the large types, double 
pica, used upon another edition of the 
Scriptures, printed immediately after the 
one already described. This was the 
Bible of thirty-six lines, commonly known 
as the Bamberg Bible, and a copy of 
which also is in the library of the Mr. 
Bruce aforesaid. With these aud the 
money furnished by Dr. Hummery he 
was ncw enabled to stock another print- 
ing office, and to start again under favor- 
able auspices. Though as before, the 
new printing office with its contents was 
pledged as security for the debt con- 
tracted in furnishing it, Gutenberg was 
allowed to remain in possession as long 
as he lived. 
In 1465 Adolph IL, Elector of Nassau, 
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made Gutenberg one of the gentlemen 
of his court, in appreciation, it is thought, 
of his services as the inventor of an art 
that has preserved all arts. But the 
printer was himself of noble descent as 
we have scen, and that may possibly 
have influenced the Elector in making 
the appointment. He now removed with 
his printing office to Eltville, a village 
near Mentz; but his duties at the court 
of the Elector, though not onerous, re- 
quired his presence there: and as he was 
now growing old, he leased the printing 
office to Henry and Nicholas Bechter- 
miintz, relatives of his by marriage, and 
so retired from active business. He re- 
ceived from the Elector a sort of pension, 
in the form of a new suit of clothes, 
twenty bushels of grain, and two tuns of 
wine annually. He died in the beginning of 
the year 1468, and was buried in the church 
of the Holy Franciscus, which was de- 
stroyed in 1472; after which there re- 
mained nothing to mark his exact rest- 
ing-place until in 1837 his statue in 
bronze by Thorwaldsen was erected on 
the site formerly occupied by the church. 
The statue was unveiled on the 14th of 
August of that year amid salvos of artil- 
lery in the presence of a vast concourse 
of people ; deputations from all the chief 
cities of Europe joining the citizens of 
Mentz to do honor to the occasion. The 
festival continued for three days. Stras- 
burg and Frankfort also have statues of 
Gutenberg. But he needs no monument, 
for every printed book is a memorial of 
his genius. 

Fust now came into possession of the 
press, types, and stock on hand, and thus 
found himself the sole owner and pro- 
prietor of the first, and just at that mo- 
ment the only, printing office in the 
world. And this was a result which he 
doubtless contemplated from the begin- 
ning. Fust, besides being a goldsmith, 
was a professional money-lender also, 
avaricious and crafty. When he was ap- 
plied to by Gutenberg for pecuniary assist- 
ance to enable him to develop his grand 
idea, he no doubt saw here a fine oppor- 
tunity for a speculation. He saw how, 
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by the judicious investment of some 
money, under such conditions as he 
should impose, he could, by foreclosure 
at the proper moment, take advantage of 
the guileless old man,—for Gutenberg 
was ingenuous as well as ingenious, —and 
so get everything into his own hands; 
leaving the latter so far ‘destitute as to 
be unable to become his competitor ; and 
having thus become sole owner of the 
property, he could conduct the business 
for his own sole profit, and thus add a 
considerable sum to his already fast ac- 
cumulating hoard. He drove a hard bar- 
gain with the printer, insisting upon 
terms yielding him all the advantages 
without any of the liabilities of a partner- 
ship. 

Some time previously there had come 
to Mentz, fresh from the University of 
Paris, a young man, Peter Schoeffer by 
name, a native of Gernsheim, where he 
was born about the year 1430 or earlier. 
While still in Paris he had been employed 
by the Scribes, who were at that time 
numerous there, as an illuminator of 
manuscripts, in which capacity he had 
become more than ordinarily expert. He 
was a young man of rare intelligence and 
of good education, besides being pos- 
sessed of great mechanical skill and in- 
ventive genius, and superadded to these 
substantial qualities, he had one more 
brilliant, that is, a fine artistic taste. He 
was engaged by Gutenberg and Fust to 
illuminate their Bibles, and was employed 
in the printing office, where he rendered 
other services. With such a rare com- 
bination of talents, he must have been a 
very valuable acquisition to the printers. 
Schoeffer made the type letters more 
symmetrical and otherwise beautified 
their forms. He also improved the qual- 
ity of the ink used in printing. 

When at length the partnership be- 
tween Gutenberg and Fust was dissolved, 
and the former was forced to retire, 
Schoeffer, on account of his great serv- 
ices, past and prospective, was taken as 
partner by Fust in his stead. ]t might 
be thought strange that Schoeffer should 
cling to the sordid Fust, instead of to 
the more liberal minded and large-heart- 
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ed Gutenberg: but here, as has often 
happened before, there was a woman in 
the case. Fust had a pretty daughter, 
named Christina; she was likely to be an 
heiress, and Schoeffer fell in love with 
her. Her father encouraged the match, 
and without hesitation consented to their 
marriage, which soon followed. He per- 
haps thought by this means to cement 
the union which already existed between 


himself and the young printer, and thus 


attach him more closely still to his in- 
terests. 

Although in printing from movable 
types a great and important discovery 
had been made, there were still exasper- 
ating difficulties to be overcome to make 
it work well in practice. The delinea- 
tion of the letters, somewhat defective 
in the first instarce, became worse when 
their: sharpness of form had been lost by 
use, which event very soon occurred on 
account of the want of sufficient hard- 
ness in the metal of which they were 
made. This was the principal difficulty. 
It was overcome, however, by Schoeffer, 
who discovered a better composition for 
the type. He also now introduced the 
use of a harder metal for making the 
matrices. But best of all he cut stamps 
or punches in steel, by which he was en- 
abled to punch the matrices instead of 
casting them. This was the most impor- 
tant improvement made since the begin- 
ning, and type-founding, which before 
had existed only in name, now became a 
reality. This was the consummation of 
the art, and the era of printing may be 
said to date from this event. 

Several works issued from the press of 
Fust and Schoeffer between the years 
1455 and 1462, when the siege of Mentz 
occurred, and business there of every 
kind was suspended. The little band of 
printers was now dissolved and scattered. 
Fust had still on hand most of the Bibles 
in the Latin Vulgate printed by Guten- 
berg and himself, and taking advantage 
of the suspension of business in Mentz 
on account of the siege, he took these to 
Paris in order to make sale of them. 
He sold a number among the courticrs 
of Louis XL, for 600 crowns each, the 
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same price asked by the Scribes. But 
the uniformity of the printed pages, and 
the great beauty of their embellishments 
made them in all cases to be preferred to 
the manuscript Bibles. After supplying 
as many of his wealthy patrons as would 
buy of him at this price, and having many 
Bibles still on hand, he now lowered his 
price to sixty crowns, to place them 
within the reach of those who were una- 
ble to pay more. This created universal 
astonishment; but when at last he re- 
duced the price to thirty crowns, and 
moreover produced his Bibles according 
to the demand, all Paris was agitated. 
Information was now laid against him as 
asorcerer. His lodgings were searched, 
a great number of Bibles were found and 
seized, the red ink with which they were 
embellished was said to be his blood, and 
from their cheapness and the exact cor- 
respondence of their pages, the doctors 
of Paris judged him to be in league with 
the Evil One. This, together with some 
confusion of his name with that of a 
noted necromancer living in Paris a little 
while before, gave rise to the legend of 
“The Devil and Doctor Faustus.” Fust 
was thrown into prison, and would prob- 
ably have been put to death had not the 
king interfered in his behalf, and released 
him on condition that he would divulge 
his secret. He remained in Paris until 
1466, when he is said to have died there 
of the plague. After the death of Fust 
the printing business at Mentz was carried 
on by Schoeffer alone until the year 1490, 
when he rctired from all further active 
participation in it and was succeeded by 
his son. He died in 1492. 

The early history of the art of printing 
is involved in much obscurity, and amidst 
conflicting statements it is not easy to 
arrive always at just conclusions. The 
account of the invention now offered is 
as trustworthy a one as we have been 
able to give after a searching examina- 
tion and careful comparison of all the 
best authorities on the subject extant. 
About the early history of no other me- 
chanical or fine-art have so many books 
been written. The difficulty of coming 
to a satisfactory conclusion is much in- 
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creased by the fact that all the early 
chronicles of printing were written in a 
dead language, the Latin; and being 
written for the information of scholars 
and men of letters, rather than for that 
of printers, they very inadequately de- 
scribe the construction and appearance 
of early types and the habits of early 
printers. The alleged inventors of print- 
ing are thirteen, a baker's dozen; and 
the residence of its inventor is claimed 
by no less than fifteen different places. 
After a careful investigation of the as- 
sumptions of each and all of the persons 
alluded to in this connection, we discover 
that only four of them have now living 
defenders, namely, Gutenberg, Koster, 
Schoeffer, and Castaldi, the Italian. The 
claims of Castaldi are supported by no- 
body outside of Italy. To Schoeffer we 
have endeavored to give that credit 
which seemed to be his due. His serv- 
ices to the art were indeed great, espec- 
ially his invention of type-founding: 
without which the invention of Guten- 
berg could hardly have been a success. 
The contest is now narrowed down to 
Gutenberg and Koster, and the account 
here given is the only one which presents 
a way in which the conflicting claims of 
the two can be reconciled. German 
authors, of course, maintain the claims 
of Gutenberg, and reject all traditions 
favoring Koster; while Netherland writ- 
ers insist on the priority of Koster, and 
accuse Gutenberg of stealing his inven- 
tion. English and French authors too, 
while without national prejudices on the 
subject, have, by playing the partisan, 
added to the heat and bitterness of the 
controversy. 

The invention of printing is the most 
important one that has been made in the 
history of the world since the discovery 
of letters; and one without which that 
sublime discovery would have been shorn 
of the greater part of its powers. It is 
an invention which has contributed more 
to the civilization and enlightenment of 
the world, and the diffusion of knowl- 
edge and general intelligence among men 
than all else combined. 

JAMES COULTER LAYARD. 
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THE ENGINEERS OF THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE, AND THEIR WORK. 


QN the 24th of May, the cities of New | great and constantly increasing marine 
York and Brooklyn celebrated the | trade of New York would be seriously 
accomplishment of one of the grandest | embarrassed, 

Mr. W. C. Kingsley, whose name 
should ever be remembered in con- 
nection with the enterprise, was so 
earnestly in favor of it that in 1865 
he engaged an eminent engineer to 
draw plans and make estimates for 
a suspension bridge; the result of 
his investigations and of the further 
examination into the matter which 
followed, was the granting of a 
charter by the Legislature of the 
State of New York forthe purpose 
of carrying into effect the construc- 
tion of such a bridge. This charter 
made the work in great part a pri- 
vate undertaking. In 1875, how- 
ever, it was declared a public work, 
and the money which had been 
subscribed by private parties was 
repaid from the bridge fund of the 
-— n two cities. 

Joun A. Ro. In 1867 Mr. John A. Roebling, of 
works of mechanical skill the new world New Jersey, was engaged as chief engineer, 
has known. Like all great consumma- and he prepared and submitted a series 
tions, the suspension bridge over the of plans and estimates covering the whole 
East River is the outcome of a long- 
talked-of project. Twenty-five or 
more years ago the idea of joining 
the two cities by means of a bridge 
was much discussed; but it was 
not until about 1865 that it began 
to take practical hold upon public 
opinion, and to engagethe attention 
of engineers and constructors. 
Many difficulties presented them. 
selves to such an undertaking ; it 
was urged among other things that 
the strong current which prevails 
especially at certain hours of the 
tide in the East River would prove 
a very serious obstacle ; then there 
were the great depth of the river at 
certain places, and the absolute 
necessity of elevating the bridge so 
much as not to interfere with the 
passage of vessels, otherwise the 
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work. These with a few modifications | by means of caissons, the caissons being 
were approved by a board of consulting | substantially a huge wooden diving-bell ; 
engineers, and a Government commission | that on the Brooklyn side being sunk to 
of three United States engineers, and the | a stratum of hard conglomerate, about 
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work of preparing the site of the founda- | 45 feet beneath the bottom of the river. 
tion of the Brooklyn tower was begun on | On the New York side, however, the lay- 
January 35,1870. The foundations of this ing of the foundation was a work of 
and also of the other tower were laid much greater difficulty; because of the 
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nature of the sandy bottom, it became 
necessary to sink the caisson to the bed- 
rock, 78 feet below high-water mark. 

Un ortunately, Mr. Roebling met with 
an accident in the summer of 1869, while 
engaged in superintending the surveys 
for locating the Brooklyn tower; he was 
standing on some timbers of the rack 
belonging to the ferry slip, when a boat 
entered, and thrust the timbers so as to 
catch and crush his foot ; lockjaw ensued 
and he died sixteen days later. He was 
about 63 years of age; a man with a well- 
proportioned brain, a very active temper- 
ament, energetic and thorough-going. 
His perceptive faculties as indicated by 
the portrait were large ; Constructiveness, 
Firmness, the organs of the upper side of 
the head generally were large, and the 
upper part of the forehead was fully devel- 
oped, giving him the characteristics of re- 
flection, brcadth of view, deliberation, and 
executive purpose. The head was well 
elevated at the crown, conferring excel- 
lent poise of character, with steadfastness 
and emphasis. Language was large 
enough to make him clear in the expres- 
sion of his ideas, and Benevolence strong 
enough to give him kindness and sympa- 
thy. He was not noted for loquacity, but 
rather for quiet unobtrusiveness, yet he 
could speak to the purpose when expedi- 
ent. 

The bridging of the East River had 
been a favorite idea with him for several 
years before he entered upon the work, 
and his previous experience as an engi- 
neer especially adapted him for it. In 
1848 he contracted to erect four suspen- 
sion aqueducts on the line of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal. In 1851 the 
suspension bridge at Niagara was com- 
menced, and completed in March, 1855; 
this was under his supervision—the span 
of 1,224 feet being at that time deemed 
very remaikable. Later works of Mr. 
Roebling's were the elegant suspension 
bridge over the Alleghany River at Pitts- 
burg, and the Ohio bridge at Cincinnati ; 
the latter was completed in 1867. 

Mr. Washington A. Roebling, who had 
been associated with his father in some 
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of his principal works, was regarded as 
the fit successor to the position of chief 
engineer in the bridge construction, and 
accordingly received the appointment. 
Like his father, he possesses large me- 
chanical organs, and in general a strong 
and practical brain. He devoted himself 
earnestly to the prosecution of the work, 
and, like his father, became a victim, 
although not to the fatal extent, of an 
accident. In December, 1871, a fire oc- 
curred in the Brooklyn caisson. Mr. 
Roebling being there at the time, con- 
tracted the disease known as the “ caisson 
disease," which made him a permanent in- 
valid, restricting him to his sick-room. Al- 
though unable to go out, his oversight of 
the work never flagged. It is said that 
his wife has proved of very important 
assistance in the discharge of his en- 
gineering duties. When he became dis- 
abled she prepared herself by special 
studies in engineering to compensate as 
far as possible for his inability to be 
personally present at the bridge works 
and some valuable details are due to her, 
The changes which were made in the 
original plans of the bridge werc chiefly 
for the purpose of adapting the structure 
to a future demand upon it, induced by 
the constant growth of the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn. These changes 
involved a larger and stronger bridge, and 
made a very considerable addition to its 
first estimated cost. The original csti- 
mate, exclusive of the land appropriated, 
was seven millions; the time of building 
five years. The actual cost when com- 
pleted will be about $15,500,090, inclusive 
of the land; but the height of the bridge 
was increased five feet, the width five 
feet, and the cost of the foundations, 
owing to these and other changes, was 
materially increased. Steel was substi- 
tuted for iron as the material to be used 
in the construction of both the cables 
and the suspended structure. Thenthere 
are station buildings and elevated railway 
buildings, matters not originally contem- 
plated, and which have swelled the cost. 

The length of the span between the 
towers is 1,5954 feet; the length between 
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the anchorages of the main cables 3,460 
feet ; between the termini 5,989 feet. At 
the towers the bridge is 118 feet above 
high-water mark, and at the center 135; 
the towers are 276 feet and 8 inches high. 
The four cables which sustain the bridge 
are composed of steel wires laid parallel, 
and bound together by an unbroken 
wrapping of wire; each of the wires is 
one-eighth of an inch thick and there are 
5,000 in each cable, making a bundle 15 
inches in diameter. The strength of the 
anchorages in which the cables are 
set may be inferred from the fact 
that they are vast masses of masonry 119 
feet by 132 at the base, standing 9o feet 
above high-water mark, and weighing 
60,000 tons each. The huge iron plates, 
one for each cable, which are held in 
place by this masonry, are 164 by 173% 
feet, 234 feet thick, and weighing 46,000 
pounds each. The wire in a single cable 
weighs 1,732,086 pounds and its strength 
is estimated at 170,000 pounds per square 
inch; the weight of each cable is 800 
tons; while the weight of the whole sus- 
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pended structure or central span is 6,740 
tons; and the maximum weight with 
which the bridge can be crowded by freely 
moving passengers, vehicles, and cars, is 
estimated at 1,380 toris ; this added to the 
weight of the suspended structure makes 
a total of 8,120 tons; the stressor length- 
wise pull on the cables due to such a load 
becomes about 11,700 tons; while their 
ultimate strength is placed at 49,200tons. 

The platform for foot passengers is in 
the center and considerably elcvated 
above the car tracks and the carriage 
roadways, so that the pedestrian obtains 
a magnificent view of thetwo great cities, 
the bay and neighboring country from 
the center. To the stranger who ap- 
proaches New York by steamer from the 
Atlantic or the Sound the bridge offers 
a beautiful spectacle. In the distance 
the vast network of steel and iron slung . 
between the needle-like towers has an 
airy lightness and grace, and seems to 
float high over the water, as somestrange 
bird with great white wings, or a cloud 
of peculiar form. 


A FEW REFLECTIONS ON NOSES. 


HILE the human countenance as a 
whole, alike upright and expres- 

sive, stamps its possessor at once with the 
divinity of his origin and the dignity of 
his design, each feature thereof, and none 
more prominently and pointedly than the 
nose, nobly comes forward to substanti- 
ate the statement, backed up and bul- 
warked by the whole inner man. The 
expressive indications of each are ever 
in harmony with the whole. As the face 
of a clock indicates time, so the face of 
a man tells the tale of his inner being. 
When the inner man is calm and tranquil 
each feature of the countenance harmo- 
niously betokens the placidity within. It 
is no less true that when violent emotions 
or tumultuous passions, whether of joy, 
or grief, or love, or wrath, disturb or de- 
stroy that tranquillity, the countenance at 
once indicates the measure and the char- 
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acter of the tumult within. The eye ever 
signals the grief or the gladness, while 
the eyebrow substantiates these signals 
with its favor or frown. The mouth in its 
measure and form, with the lips, thick or 
thin, open or compressed, tells its own 
tale. The chin prominent or retiring 
shows persistence or the reverse; while 
the forehead that surmounts all, high or 
low, wide or narrow, indicates with a cer- 
tainty that can not be gainsaid either 
the possession or the lack of power. But 
no feature more prominently than the 
nose betokens at once the cast and the 
character of the man. It is also the first 
mentioned feature in human history (Gen. 
ii. 7). 

The nose is ever most prominent in 
every important enterprise in which its 
possessor may engage, cutting the way 
for him through difficulties, and ever tak- 
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ing the lead. Men of every class and 
clime, of every age and occupation, have 
ever followed their nose through life. 
Since, then, every man follows his nose, 
and since its characteristic is ever “ go- 
ahead,” it should never in any case receive 
the *' go-by," nor be belittled. That man 
should receive no encouragement who 
would attempt to describe the human 
countenance without recognizing the 
nose. 

While the nose may be looked upon in 
many lights, let us look upon it first as a 
marvel of measurement, and in this way 
adopted as 


THE STANDARD OF STATURE. 


In the formation of our bodies, so “ fear- 
fully and wonderfully made," the All-wise 
Creator has established the most exact 


_ proportions even in the minutest parts. 


Man's height and his breadth, when his 
arms are outstretched, are equal, and his 
nose is constituted the standard of meas- 
ure for the whole. ]t is also noteworthy 
that all the single members of the body 
are in the middle, while all the double 
ones are on the sides. The nose is in the 
exact center of the face, as much space 
being above as below it, while on either 
side of it the parts are equal. The thumb 
too is of equal length with the nose, but 
the man who would apply his thumb to 
his nose is apt either to point an insult 
or provoke a smile. In 

a ordinary cases from the 

top of the head to the be- 
ginning of the face, is one 
nose length, from thence 
to the nose is another, and 
from the under part of the 
nose to the chin is another; 
so the face is three times 
the length of the nose (Fig. 
1). From the chin to the 
hollow of the clavicles just 
above the breast, is two 
nose lengths and from 
thence nine more complete 
the length of the body proper, and half the 
stature of the man. When the stature is 
either longer or shorter the difference is 
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uniformly found in the length of the loins. 
The thigh is six times the length of the 
nose, and the knee proper is one and a 
half of its lengths. From below the knee 
to the instep is six nose lengths, and is 
thus the same as the thigh. From the 
instep to the sole of the foot is a nose 
length and a half. All this shows that in 
ordinary cases a man is thirty times the 
length of his nose. 

When the arms are extended at right 
angles to the body the distance between 
the extremities is equal to the stature of 
the body. From the hollow between the 
collar bones to the joint that unites the 
shoulder bone to the arm is three times 
the length of the nose. Between the 
shoulder and the extremity of the elbow 
is six times the length of the nose, and 
from thence to the tipof the little finger is 
the same. The hand is about equal to the 
length of the face, and three times the 
length of the nose; while the sole of the 
foot is about the sixth part of the length of 
the body, and five times as long as the 
nose. Thus the structure of the human 
frame, whether greater or lesser in stat- 
ure, whether considered as a whole, or in 
its parts separately, presents to our view 
an admirable and wisely adapted propor- 
tion. Every part is uniform in shape and 
size with its counterpart, while their regu- 
lar and harmonious arrangement gives 
the greatest symmetry and strength. No 
other form or arrangement could be im- 
agined more suitable to each part, or 
more advantageous to the whole. No 
other could so well give to man that lofty 
bearing, and that lordly demeanor, wich 
constitute and characterize him as “ lord 
of creation,” at once his God-given pat- 
rimony and perpetual prerogative. 

The nose may be looked at no less as 


THE STANDARD OF CHARACTER. 


As already said, the nose is the standard 
of stature, and is in general one-third 
the length of the face. This is uniformly 
the case in the Caucasian race. In the 
Mongolian the average is more nearly 
one-fourth, while in the Ethiopian it is 
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somewhat less, and in just about the same 
proportion are these races developed. 
Thus the Ethiopian nose is that of baby- 
hood, and the race is yet in its infancy, 
while the Mongolian has attained to 
youth, and the Caucasian only has risen 
to matured manhood ; all indicating that 
the nose is no less a standard of character 
than of stature. True, a man with a large 
nose may not always rise superior to his 
fellows; circumstances may prevent him, 
yet effort will be made, and he will very 
seldom, if ever, sink beneath them; 
whereas, it is a supposed impossibility 
that a man with a petty, pitiful, paltry 
nose can ever attain to any prominence 
in legislature or literature, in arts or in 
arms. His nose, or rather his lack of it, 
can never lift him up. 

The nose differs in shape as well as in 
size, and has become not only a personal 
but a national peculiarity. Thus, we have 
the earlier, or Jewish type, which is not 
only characteristic of that 
race, but also of the Syro- 
Phoenician and Bedouin 
Arab. This type of nose, 
while full and aquiline, yet 
terminates in a somewhat 
sharp and drooping point, 
indicating a keen, selfish, 
wary, and suspicious dis- 
position, and leading to 
the prying study of men, 
and the persistent schem- 
ing for worldly aggrandize- 
ment (Fig. 2). 

The Grecian nose is also 
full, but in form straight, and in every way 
well-favored (Fig. 3). As far as comeli- 
ness and grace are concerned, it has been 
regarded as the model nose of mankind. It 
is not only attractive but ornamental, and 
sets off to the best advantage the whole 
countenance. It is especially becoming and 
beautiful in woman. Such a form of nose 
implies much refinement of nature, com- 
bined with high artistic taste, and indi- 
cates, as in the Greek, a strong and in- 
stinctive love of the beautiful, alike in 
nature and in art, qualities which in that 
race reached their highest development. 
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A FEW REFLECTIONS ON NOSES. 
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The Grecian nose, wherever it is seen, is 
not so much the type of rugged power 
and persistent determination, as of amia- 
bility, culture, and gracefulness. 
It is a prominent characteristic 
of poets and artists, manifesting 
itself in the most refined taste 
and exquisite skill. 

The Roman nose differs some- 
what from these, and is mark- 
edly large, aquiline, and expres- 
sive (Fig. 4). It has been regard- 
ed as the highest type of power, 
and indicates the energetic,the aggressive, 
the subordinating. Power was the great 
ideal with the Romans, and the likenesses 
of all military leaders have presented more 
or less strikingly the characteristics of this 
nose. This was very marked both in Wel- 
lington and Napoleon. The Romans had 
the aggressive faculty very largely de- 
veloped, as secn in their nose, and shown 
in their character. It is beyond 
dispute that the British partake 
largely of both, and show them- 
selves an aggressive people. 
While such is the case, it is no 
less clear that such a type of 
nose very generally belongs to 
persons of superior intellect, 
high moral sentiment, and is 
most frequently found as indic- 
ative of great strength of mind and 
marked decision of character. 

The negro nose, as is obvious, differs 
very materially from all the others, not 
only in being so much shorter, flatter, 
and wider, but ‘in failing to present that 
relative prominence indicative of power. 
Although it occupies the higher place, 
yet it much lacks pre-eminent promi- 
nence. The out-pressed lips and pro- 
truding jaws assume and assert, and uni- 
formly indicate the prominence of the 
animal propensities. Such a negro nose, 
however, does not show so much the lack 
of power, as the possession of a power of 
the beast kind and in a tendency more or 
less strong to garrulous jollity, self-grati- 
fication, and low cunning ; and when very 
marked, to tawdry display, deception, and 
double-dealing. It exhibits a universal 
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lack of those lordly traits which tend to 
determined resolve and lofty enterprises. 
Inshort, the mouth, when the most prom- 
inent part of the face, ever betokens the 
predominance of the animal, and the lack 
of prominence alike in nose and chin 
constitutes their possessors the lowest of 
our race. 

While attention has thus been directed 
to the nose national, yet there is still an- 
other class of noses which present their 
prominent peculiarities, although they 
have never yet risen to the prominence 
of being national. Such may be regarded 
as the nose personal, or it may rather be 

called the Family nose. Among 
R these may be seen the snub 

nose, somewhat short and 
dumpy, and lacking develop- 
ment (Fig. 5). Although it 
may never have raised its pos- 
sessor to the first rank of our 
race, yet it has made its own 
peculiar mark on the history 
of the world. Such a nose is 
not incompatible with a good deal of in- 
sight and humor, There is such a marked 
manifestation of drollery in its very make- 
up as to warrant the conclusion that its 
possessor belongs to the class of “men of 
infinite jest and most excellent fancy.” 
Although not the most prepossessing in 
appearance, and in general indicating 
rather a lack of persistent power, yet it 
can not be denied that men with such a 
nose have frequently risen to great prom- 
inence in different professions. In the 
race of life they often outfun many whose 
noses were more pretentious, and give 
the go-by to the more regal Roman, 

Another type of nose may, for want of 
a better term, be called the Turn-up nose. 
It is the reverse of the Jewish, and pre- 
sents a gentle curve from the top to the 
tip, and has its own peculiar attractions. 
It indicates in its possessor a rather busy, 
bustling, inquisitive disposition, accom- 
panied by no little self-conceit, and its 
consequent self-assurance. Its possessors 
are somewhat loquacious, like to speak 
in public meetings, and are great in after- 
dinner orations. They aspire to offices 
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where they can exercise “a little brief 
authority." They are ever ready to pro- 
pose, second, or support toasts or motions, 
as the case may be (Fig. 6). Such a type, 
however, is not once to be con- 
founded with what may be called 
the hook-nose. It belongs toa 
class that are no better than they 
should be, a class who by sly and 
insinuating cunning and craft, 
contrive, oft too successfully, to 
cajole and circumvent the more 
simple and unsuspecting. Let 
no man with such a nose be 
trusted. 

While we have thus looked at the nose 
national, and the nose personal, yet both 
of these have oft peculiarities more or 
less marked in themselves, and manifest- 
ed in the dispositions of their possessors. 
The perpendicular length of the nose, for 
instance, indicates an acute apprehen- 
sivenesg in anticipating the future, alike 
in the turn of events as well as the inten- 
tions of men. An undue extension of the 
tip downwards tends somewhat to mel- 
ancholy. On the other hand, the hori- 
zontal length of the nose from the lip 
outwards indicates an inquiring cast of 
mind, and a desire to see and be satisfied 
by their own eyes rather than by the eyes 
of others. When the lower part of the 
nose becomes unduly fleshy and flabby, 
and withal somewhat fiery besides, this 
shows free, if not fast living. 

While prominence indicates power, yet 
as all prominent noses are not similar in 
form, so they do not indicate similarity 
in power. When, for instance, the front 
part of the nose is full immediately above 
the tip, this implies a strong tendency to 
self-defence. When the marked promi- 
nence is a little higher up, it tends in a 
similar way to the defence of others. 
Further, when the peculiar prominence 
is on and above the ridge, the power as- 
sumes more of the aggressive form, not 
simply defence, but defiance, a delight in 
seeing and stirring up strife, a tendency 
to pick quarrels, and is alike combative 
and contentious. This is often a prominent 
feature of the Roman nose. When that 
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which is called the septum, and which 
separates the nostrils, extends in the 
front part of the nose below the outer 
sides of the nostrils, this betokens a tend- 


* ency toward discovery and invention. 


When the prominence is a little further 
from the tip inward, this manifests the 
power and desire for arranging and com- 
bining, whether objects, words, or ideas. 
When the prominence is still nearer to 
the tip, this exhibits a power of penetrat- 
ing into and analyzing the mysteries of 
mental or physical science. The exten- 
sion of the septum or center thus below 
the wings or sides of the nose, indicates 
proportionate power in the threefold as- 
pect thus presented. 

While the prominence of the nose al- 
ways indicates power, its width no less 
does the same. The peculiarities of this 
power varies with the positions on which 
this width is more marked. This feature 
of the nose forms a nó less interesting 
and instructive object of study than does 
its prominences, and is no less tempting. 
But I do not wish to 'be wearisome, and 
as some may readily admit all, while 
others may regard the indications as more 
fanciful than real, enough has been said 
to lead the former to pursue the subject 
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further, as well as to lead the latter to 
inquire and see whence their doubts 
spring. I would, therefore, now sum up 
the matter by simply saying, that as sure- 
ly as a well-formed face should be two- 
thirds as broad as it is long, so a well- 
formed nose should bear the same pro- 
portions, and when these proportions do 
not hold good there is the corresponding 
lack of the balance of power. Where the 
nose is thus fitly proportioned we have 
men who rise high above their fellows, in 
every department of commendable pur- 
suit. As an illustration of this we have 
a Bright, a Gladstone, and others, men 
who wield a world-wide influence. It 
need scarcely be added that in judging 
of character from the nose, it must ever 
be borne in mind that there are two 
mighty influences universally present and 
powerfully prevalent, like winds on the 
earth or tides in the ocean; these are 
surrounding circumstances on the one 
hand, and natural temperament, together 
with the amount of brain power, on the 
other. These do much, very much, alike 
in moulding the character and regulating 
the conduct, 
i REV. JOHN DUNBAR. 
Dunbarton, Ontario. 
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SOME STATUARY. 


NCE in the night-time I heard a 
voice say, " Come with me.” The 
words were uttered in tones of such irre- 
sistible power and sweetness that I could 
but obey and follow where it led. 
Whether angel or mortal I knew not, I 
cared not. Together we entered a great 
hall, so large that I could not see from 
one end of it to the other. This vast 
hall was filled with laborers, men, women, 
and children, and I saw that each was 
superintending a little band of fairy work- 
men, who with hammers and chisels were 
pounding and cutting and carving upon 
some kind of statuary. 
Each person was intently occupied with 
the work of a statue that seemed to be 
peculiarly his own, Exceedingly fine and 
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delicate workmanship was here being 
done; so deftly and swiftly were these 
fairy artists executing their work that 
much of this statuary was becoming a 
marvel of exquisite beauty. : 

I soon observed a marked resemblance 
between each person and his own statue. 
One very pleasing little child was having 
made such a marvelously beautiful statue 
that I stopped before it in admiring won- 
der. 

“What are the chief workmen em- 
ployed to-day, little one?" inquired the 
voice. 

“ Cheerfulness, Love, and Duty," pleas- 
antly answered the child. 

* Always the same head workmen," 
said the voice ; “and very fine chiseling 
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you are having done; that is right, little 
one.“ 

Another was a gray-haired old man 
beside a statue of great loveliness. 

Ah, my good man,” spoke the voice 
“your work is being finely completed ; 
the whole outline is one of nobleness and 
grace. Integrity and kindness have 
traced very symmetrical outlines ; intelli- 
gence and goodness have impressed a 
fine expression over all.” 

Then we came to a covered statue, a 
handsome mantle hid it from view. The 
voice was angry as it gave a command to 
“remove this flimsy cloak of reputation.” 
No dne would hesitate to obey the voice, 
. and the covering was quickly pulled 
away; when I shrank back, for a hideous 
deformity met my sight. 

“Reputation and character do not 
always correspond, and sometimes the true 
work is made manifest. Malice, avarice, 
deception, and their companions have 
been allowed to make sad havoc here, 
and it is now too late to remedy the evil." 

Next we came to where two women 
were working side by side; but very dif- 
ferent were the two forms they were 
modeling out. 

“What different work has been done 
here!" again said the voice; “yet these 
women have had similar tools and the 
same number of workmen, but how dif- 
ferently were they employed. Upon one 
sorrow was permitted to crush and dam- 
age, while on the other the good little 
workmen, faith and trust, took sorrow 
and with it carved only softened lines of 
beauty. Both statues are of better ma- 
terial than finest gold. Once they were 
alike badly mixed with dross, and were 
placed in the furnace of suffering; one 
came out as the finest gold purified seven 
times, while in the other the dross re- 
mained, only more hardened and set than 
before. The difference in them is owing 
to the different workmen employed and 
the manner in which they performed their 
work." 

“For what purpose is all this statuary 
being made ? ” I inquired. 

“All that are rightly worked upon are be- 
ing made to adorn the great temple of the 
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Eternal City. Do you not understand? At 
the beginning of every person's life there 
is a lump of material quarried out of 
eternity awaiting the chisels of time to 
hew and shape it into some beautiful 
form or into a thing of ugliness. -A per- 
son’s character is the material, the varied 
circumstances of life are the many tools 
ready to be used, and to each individual 
is given the same number of fairy work- 
men called mental faculties. Some of 
these are ever ready to seize hold of a 
circumstance by the handle and cut or 
pound away at the character after a 
fashion of its own. 

“ But these active little workers need to 
be controlled, for if left to themselves 
the strongest bear sway and ofttimes 
some irremediable mischief is done. So 
people are in great part what circum- 
stances make them, just as any material 
image is what the tools make it. And 
whether at first the character resembles 
granite, bronze, marble, clay, or wood, 
and whether the tools are seemingly good 
or ill, more than all else depends upon 
the kind of workmen employed. 

“In infancy 'tis often the will of the 
parent that exerts a controlling influence 
overthe child's faculties. Even a mother's 
smile or frown or tone of voice, often 
excites to action fairy-like laborers in the 
little brain that begin to carve traces on 
the new material of the little character 
for good or harm, beauty or ugliness.” 

“T understand now,” I only answered. 

SARAH M. BIDDLE. 


REQUIREMENT. 


WE live by Faith; but Faith is not the slave 
Of text and legend. Heason's voice and 
God's, 
Nature's and Duty's, never ore at odds. 
What asks our Father of His children save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 
A reasonable service of good deeda, 
Pure living, tenderness to human ueeds, 
Reverence and trust, and prayer for light 
to see ; 
The Master’s footprints in our daily ways t— 
No knotted scourge, nor sacrificial knife, 
But the calm beauty of an ordered life, 
Whose very breathing is unworded praise— 
A life that stands, as all true lives have stood, 
Fast rooted in the faith that God is good ? 
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THE AMERICAN SWITZERLAND. 


1 most wonderful part of our continent —the most remarkable lake basin 

of the world, is found in the north-west corner of Wyoming, half-way between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific. There the grand Rocky 
Mountains culminate in peaks and ranges, clustering 
round and enclosing like a precious gem the loveliest 
body of fresh water on the globe. These dark blue 
waters are elevated higher than the loftiest clouds of 
the brightest summer day, rising upon the tallest 
eastern mountains, An area of 3,600 square miles sur- 
rounds this lake. It has been set apart by our national 
Government as “a grand national play-ground and 
museum of unparalleled, incomparable marvels, free to 
all men forall time.” There are deep canons, high falls, 
grand geysers, and beautiful lakes, their clear waters 
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the Co- 

| ow lumbia, and 
JU the Colorado. The 
Wind River Mount- 
ains are on the south, 
whose snowy tops no white 
man has ever crossed, “ The snowy 
mountain range is on the east and the 
grand cluster of volcanic peaks between 
it and the Yellowstone Lake. On the 
teeming with trout, and primeval forests | west is the main divide of the Rocky 
crowded with game. There from the | Mountains. On the north are the bold 
great central mountain ranges flow forth | peaks of the Gallatin range and the par- 
the far-reaching waters of three of the | allel ridges, which give a northward di- 
longest rivers of our continent—the Mis- | rection to all the great tributaries of the 
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Missouri from this region." No adjec- 
tives can describe the beautiful spot—all 
have been exhausted upon it ; picturesque, 
curious, wonderful, stupendous, grand, 
magnificent — all these and a hundred 
more could not define a portion of its 
charms. 


Yetrowstoxe Lake. 


Secluded among the loftiest peaks of 
the Rocky Mountains the Yellowstone 
Lake presents some of the loveliest shore 
lines in the world. Its southern border, 
with its long narrow inlets,bears testimony 
to the tremendous upheavals which oc- 
curred in geologic times and gave it its 
special character. Pine-crowned promon- 
tories stretch into it, “islands of emerald 
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dot its surface, and a margin of sparkling 
sand forms its jeweled setting." The 
winds passing through the mountain 
gorges lash it into foam, but leave it 
again to rest calm and unruffled, with 
only the gentle wavelets murmuring 
along its shore. “Its shores are paved 
with unhewn rocks — sometimes in 
masses, sometimes broken and worn 
into pebbles of trachyte, obsidian, chal- 
cedony, carnelians, agates, and bits of 
agatized wood, and again ground in 
obsidian sand, and sprinkled with crys- 
tals of California diamonds." In these 
beautiful waters are an abundance of 
trout, but never any other kind of fish. 
The lake is twenty miles long and fifteen 
broad, and shaped like an outspread 
hand, Some liken it to the head and 
shoulders of a grotesque animal. Its 
superficial area is about 300 square miles, 
its greatest depth 302 feet, its elevation 
above the sea 7,427 feet. In the early 
morning, in the clear bright sunshine its 
bright green color shades to a delicate 
ultramarine. Over this lovely lake sail 
fleets of pelican, “with the majestic 
swan; at nightíall the low, flat islands of 
the lake are white with them." Around 
the lake hover eagles, hawks, ravens, 
mocking-bitds, and woodpeckers. Near 
the lake are no snakes, but in the forest 
and mountain meadows are deer, elk, and 
sheep, and the smaller Jakes are alive 
with otter, beaver, and mink. There is 
one strange bird called the guide-bird, 
with “innumerable sounds and gest- 
ures,” hopping and flying from rock to 
rock before you, waiting perched upon a 
rock while you rest, and then leading you 
clear to the summit of the Grand Cafion. 

There are such conclusive proofs of the 
ancient volcanic action thoroughout this 
lake basin, that it is believed to have 
been the focus of a multitude of craters. 
An eminent geologist tells us that it has 
been the scene of volcanic activity as 
great as that of any portion of the globe. 
“Tt might be called one vast crater made 
up of a thousand volcanic rents and fis- 
sures, out of which the fluid interior of 
the earth, fragments of rock and volcanic 
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dust were poured in unlimited quantities. 
Hundreds of the nuclei or cones of these 
volcanic rents are now remaining, some 
of them rising to a great height above 
their rocky base. From many another 
point on the bare sides of the basin more 
than a hundred peaks may be seen, each 
one forming a volcanic center. Of this 
mighty force that once threw up these 
lofty mountains and raised the region 
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many fearless gold-hunters, from the 
mysterious unknown Upper Yellowstone 
came down a story of wonders unending, 
with a glowing account of a lost party of 
adventurers fleeing from swift-pursuing 
Indians, and finding their way at night 
“by the brilliant light of a huge dia- 
mond” gleaming on the mountain-side. 
Trappers filled their pockets with gold 
nuggets, and told of a “valley where 
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round them to its present 
height, we have still left 
numberless hot springs and 
geysers surpassing in 
grandeur all others known. 


and limitless charm. 

Seventy-eight years ago Captains Lewis 
and Clarke explored the head-waters of 
the Missouri, crossing the rocky ridges, 
followed the Yellowstone to its junction, 
and found its source, a large lake, but 
they learned not the wonders and beau- 
ties of the “upper reaches” of the beautiful 
river and the lovely lake from which it 
flows, When afterward the Montana 
gold mines had drawn thitherward so 
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Not only wonderful themselves, they are so 
surrounded by scenes of unrivaled beauty, 
that the lovers of the wild, the marvelous, 
and the beautiful never tire of their strange 


Mamoru Hor SPRINGS. 


everything was instantly petrified that 
entered it!" “Rabbits and hens and In- 
dians were standing like statuary among 
thickets of petrified sage-bush, whose 
stony branches bore diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, and emeralds as large as wal- 
nuts," *] have gathered them myself," 
said one adventurer to Colonel Raynolds, 
who, twenty-five years ago, passed en- 
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tirely around the Yellowstone basin 
without entering it. Ten years after, the 
first real knowledge of this region was 
given us by a company led by General 
Washburn. They explored the Yellow- 
stone cafions and the Yellowstone Lake 
shores and visited the geysers. Travel- 
ing through a terrible wilderness to 
reach the grandest scenes one of the 
party lost his way and wandered thirty- 
seven days alone. His story is a thril- 
ling account of peril and suffering. 

Other explorers have since followed 
these, surveying the lake, sketching the 
„Shore lines, and giving us charts locating 
the springs of the geyser basin, and un- 
folding to us many new pages in the 
book of Nature. To some parts of this 
wonderful region the old mountaineers 
had given the names of Tire Hole Basin, 
the Devil's Den, Hell-Roaring River, as 
“suggested to them some resemblance 
to a region their pious grandmothers had 
warned them to avoid.” The names 
given them by Captains Lewis and 
Clarke are quite unlike those very im- 
pressive infernal ones: Wisdom River, 
Philosophy River, Philanthropy Creek 
were some of their milder titles. 
Sometimes, as the water flows along 
the valley, it “lays down in its course a 
pavement more beautiful and elaborate 
than art has ever conceived. The sul- 
phur and the iron, with the green mi- 
croscopic vegetation, tint the whole with 
an illumination such as no decorative 
painter has ever dreamed.” Even the 
least little ornament on the sides of the 
basin is seen mirrored in the clear, wa- 
ter, and the color of the sky and clouds 
are so vividly reflected, they seem even 
heightened and brightened by the con- 
stant “gentle vibration.” In the little 
channels of the spring are the most bril- 
liant colors, changing from the deepest 
scarlet to the palest cream-color. Here 
and there you see a delicate fibrous mass, 
“in the still waters incrusted with lime, 
looking like delicate snow-white coral.” 

In one place the river bursts through a 
plateau of thirty miles, “dotted with 
pine and aspen groves, varied by lakes 
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and springs, and breaks in a winding 
cafion 2,000 feet in depth—now rolling 
over volcanic boulders, now forming 
fathomless pools, now lashing into furi- 
ous foam, now resting in a calm crystal 
mirror." 

At the East Fork of the Yellowstone 
there is a very curious mound about forty 
feet high, one of the ruins of an ancient 
spring. It is commonly known as the 
Extinct Geyser, East Fork of the Yellow- 


stone. This cone is in ruins. No water 
issues from it now. The top of the 
cone is somewhat broken. It is now 


eighteen feet in diameter. Nearthe cen- 
ter is a hole two inches in diameter, 
plainly'a steam vent, The inner portions 
of this small chimney are lined with white 
enamel, thickly coated with sulphur. On 
the east side huge masses are broken off, 
exposing a vertical wall twenty feet high, 
built up of thin horizontal lamina of 
limestone. The wall on the west is about 
ten feet high. This was at first an over- 
flowing spring until it built up a broad. 
base from ten to twenty feet in height, 
becoming gradually a spouting spring, 
building up with overlapping layers like 
the thatch on a house until it closed 
itself at the top and ceased. Still more 
wonderful than this extinct geyser is the 
grand caüon of the Yellowstone. 

In the grand cañon of the Yellowstone 
wonder is crowned with wonder. Words 
can not describe its grandeur and beauty. 
“The beau-ideals," says M. Langford, “as 
we gaze into the profound and solemn 
altitude, down, down we see the river 
attenuated to a thread, tossing its minia- 
ture waves and dashing with fiery strength 
against the massive walls which imprison 
it. A grander scene than this lower cat- 
aract was never beheld by mortal eyes." 

“ The volume is adapted to all the har- 
monies of the surrounding scenery. Had 
it been greater or smaller, it would have 
been less impressive. The river, from a 
width of two hundred feet above the fall, 
is compressed by converging rocks to one 
hundred and fifty feet, where it takes the 
plunge. The shelf over which it falls is 
as level and even asa work of art. Its 
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height is a few inches more than three 
hundred and fifty feet. It is a sheer, 
compact, solid, perpendicular sheet, fault- 
less in all the elements of grandeur and 
picturesque beauties. The cañon, which 
commences at the upper fall, is here a 
thousand feet in depth. Its vertical sides 
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rise gray and dark above the falls in 
shelving summits, from which one can 
look down into the boiling spray-filled 
chasm colored with rainbows, glittering 
like a shower of diamonds. The life 
and sound of the cataract with its spark- 
ling spray and fleecy foam contrast 
strangely with the somber stillness of 
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the cafion, a mile below. There all was 
‘darkness, gloom, and shadow—here all 
was novelty, gayety, and delight.’ Seen 
through the caüon, below the falls, the 
river for a mile or more is broken by 
rapids and cascades of great variety and 
beauty.” 


Near the banks of the Yellowstone is a 
remarkable group of sulphur and mud 
springs. On the brow of a hillock, amid 
the green pines, vapor rises from the 
scorching jets of several craters and fis- 
sures. Passing over this hill we come 
to a remarkable cavern whence flows 
a transparent stream. The roof of the 
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cavern tapers back to the water, which is 
boiling furiously twenty feet from the 
mouth of a cavern, ejected through it in 
uniform jets of great force. The sides 
and entrance are covered with soft green 
sediment. Two hundred yards from this 
cave is what is called the Muddy Geyser, 
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geyser is in repose, presenting a surface 
six or seven feet in breadth. The flow of 
this geyser occurs every six hours; the 
water rises gradually and commences to 
boil when about half-way to the surface, 
and occasionally breaks forth in great vio- 
lence. When the crater is filled it is ex- 


Tue Mop Votcano, 


or the Mud Volcano. It is a funnel- 
shaped orifice, in the midst of a basin 
one hundred and fifty feet in diameter, 
with sloping sides of clay and sand. The 
crater or orifice at the surface is thirty 
by fifty feet in diameter. It tapers quite 
uniformly to the depth of thirty feet, 
where the water may be seen when the 
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pelled from it in a splashing, scattered 
mass, ten or fifteen feet in thickness, to 
the height of forty feet. The water is of 
a dark red color, depositing the substance 
it holds in solution in the form of mini- 
ature stalagmites upon the sides and top 
of the crater. Half a mile distant dull, 
thundering sounds are heard from the 
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mud volcano as often as every five min- 
utes. Each report shakes the ground for 
two hundred yards or more, and the mas- 
sive jets of vapor accompanying them 
burst forth like the smoke of burning 
gunpowder. 

Another wonder meets the eye on the 
other side of the river, where in the mid- 
dle of the Upper Geyser Basin is the 
grandest geyser of the world. Around it 
are other craters of boiling springs, 
throwing water to the height 
of three and four feet, but this 
Grand Geyser on the summit 
of a bank of rock is a well in 
the strata twenty by twenty- 
five feet in diameter measurc- 
ment; when, quiet it has a 
depth of one hundred fect. 
The edge of this basin is 
bounded by a heavy fringe of 
rock, and stalagmites in solid 
layers are deposited by the 
overflowing waters. When an 
eruption is about to occur the 
basins gradually fill with boil- 
ing water to within a few fect 
of the surface ; then suddenly 
with heavy concussions, shak- 
ing the ground in every direc- 
tion, immense clouds of steam 
rise to the height of five hun- 
dred feet, and the whole great 
body of water, twenty by 
twenty-five fect, ascends in 
one gigantic column to the 
height of ninety feet, while 
the steam ascends one thou- 
sand feet or more. From the 
apex of this column five great 
jets shoot up, radiating slight- 
ly from cach other, to the unparalleled 
altitude of two hundred and fifty feet 
from the ground, and seem to be held 
at that great height for the space of 
twenty minutes. The earth trembles 
under the descending deluge; a thousand 
hissing sounds are heard in the air, and 
rainbows encircle the summits of the jets 
with a halo of celestial glory. The fall- 
ing water flows up and bears away the 
shelly strata, and a seething flood pours 
down the slope and intothe river. Three 
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times in one afternoon has this grand 
geyser played for twenty minutes, then 
lowering its waters into the crater out of 
sight, the steam gradually ceasing to es- 
cape till all is quiet. The sunlight glow- 
ing on this tall, waving fountain, with its 
sparkling jets of deep blue waters rising 
high in the air, is a spectacle no pen can 
describe. It is the “grandest, most ma- 


jestic, most terrible fountain in the 
world.” 


scum — 


Tue Sentinet Geyser, or '* Oto Farruru:.” 


Another geyscr, not quite so remarka- 
ble, but more curious, perhaps, is called 
“The Fan." From a double orifice dis- 
charge five radiating jets to the height 
of sixty feet. The spray and the falling 
drops look like a feather fan. Its erup- 
tions sometimes last thirty minutes. 
* First the steam rushes from the upper 
crater, roaring violently ; then, suddenly 
ceasing, a fan-like jet of water rises from 
the lower crater to the height of over 
forty feet, playing for two minutes; 
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then, suddenly stopping, the stream 
rushes forth again; occasionally the 
small crater sends forth a transverse 
stream, thus playing into the others 
for hours, then subsiding into a gentle 
bubbling.” While this geyser is in action 
you hear loud, sharp reports. Along the 
tiver banks craters in every shape are 
seen, and all around are small geysers 
playing at intervals. Two hundred yards 
from the Fan are two geysers called the 
Sentinel, one always playing, its waters 
revolving horizontally without violence. 
In a few years this region of the Yellow- 
stone will probably form a grand resort 
for people from all lands. It is well de- 
signed for such a purpose, for here Nature 
is to be seen and enjoyed in her sublim- 
est forms and robed and crowned with 
beauty. LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE.—Some one 
who has seen Miss Nightingale lately 
writes thus of her: “Her features are 
regular and of English cast, and her com- 
plexion fresh, with the ruddiness peculiar 
to English people. Her bair is brown, 
with no perceptible intermingling of gray. 
It was worn plain, with only a small lace 
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trimming on the top of the head. She 
had good teeth and bright, brown eyes, 
which looked you full in the face while 
talking. Her body was well nourished, 
and, [ am confident, would weigh at least 
one hundred and sixty pounds, so that 
she is not now, I am glad to say, the del- 
icate, fragile creature represented by the 
picture referred to. She has a soft, pleas- 
ant voice, and is well informed on every 
subject; is a good listener and talker, and 
is quite eloquent on the subject of nursing 
and the art of caring for the sick at their 
homes and of hospital management, to 
which she has devoted so much time and 
thought. Although she is an invalid and 
rarely ever leaves her house, she has lost 
none of her interest in these subjects. 
“She received me in her reception- 


| room while reclining on a lounge, near 


which stood a table with books and writ- 
ing materials anda glass of milk. She 
sat up several times to open letters and 
beoks, but did not move her lower ex- 
tremities which were covered with a shawl. 
What is the character of her invalidism 
I do not know, but certain it is it has not 
in the least degree marred her intellect or 
lessened her sympathies for suffering hu- 
manity, nor left a trace of pain upon her 
frank and benevolent countenance." 


THE SONG 0F SUMMER. 


OLD Winter is gone, with his icy throne—and 
well he's gone | 
Young Spring, in caprice, from her cares has 
flowu, 
And Autnmn—ob, how could ye bafl her birth, 
If 1 never alded the suffering earth ? 
I reign, and the heart I move! 
I'm queen, I am loved, and love 


My smíles I dispense over rich and poor, o'er 
rich and poor! 
My rosen I throw round the cottage door; 
I shower alike of my fragrant bloom, 
On couch for a bride, or the dismal tomb l 
I reign, and the heart I move | 
I'm queen, I am loved, and love! 
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I'm welcomed with joy by the old and young— 
the buoyant young! 
By rustic refrain, and by poet's song. 
The ocean is throbbing with love for me— 
All nature is laughing in tunefal glee ! 
I reigo, and the heart I move! 
I'm queen, I am loved, and love! 


The fullness of life, which is everywhere—is 
everywhere ! 

The dew-spanzlod flowers which crown my hair, 
Tue song of the birds, and the trailing vine, 
All say unto me, Oh, the earth is thtne I 

I reign, and the heart I more! 

I'm queen, I am loved, and love! 

G. H. HOER. 
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THE present age is everywhere a prac- 
tical one. In our own country it 
has been inevitably such, The struggle 
for national independence was followed 
by & much longer and more prosaic strug- 
gle for bread and a home. The energies 
of the people, turned thus to practical 
affairs, gave an undreamed-of impetus to 
the mechanic and agricultural arts, and 
during the last half century the wealth of 
the country has multiplied with a rapid- 
ity marvelous to foreign nations. With 
leisure and plenty has come the recogni- 
tion of other than purely physical wants, 
and people now demand that what was 
before useful be made beautiful, A cur- 
tain must not merely temper the light. 
it must have beauty and fitness as well. 
À cup must afford you pleasure while it 
yields refreshment. The smallest thing 
must be, if not really beautiful, at least 
quaint and curious. Hence the indus- 
trial arts, occupying the border land be- 
tween the fine-arts and the arts whose 
only end is utility, have suddenly gained 
an unwonted importance. They present 
a constantly expanding field. As a con- 
sequence there is a call for designers and 
skilled artificers. In all this work what 
share have women, and what share are 
they to have? 

There is no lack of occupations for 
women. The work of the world is for- 
ever doing—never done; and the time 
has come when women may have their 
part for the taking. There is only need- 
ful the skill which will enable them to 
hold their positions against all comers. 
There are no new employments to which 
women may prefer the sole claim. Why 
should they wish it? Competition is 
wholesome. Numerous occupations, in 
the industrial arts alone, are awaiting 
the patient, persevering, fully preparcd 
women who will dare to take them up. 
In most cases the work of the pioneer 
has been done by women who have toiled 
hard and sald little. 

In Design the census-taker of twelve 
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years ago found thirteen women already 
at work. How many additions have since 
been made to their number is not known 
(the recent census being still unavailable) 
but the supply is far from equaling the 
demand. The work is agreeable, lucra- 
tive, in every way suited to women. De- 
signs for carpets bring from $10 to $10o, 
according to the kind of carpet and the 
artistic merit of the pattern, while from 
the domain of Christmas cards and labels 
to that of wall-papers, furniture, and dra- 
peries, there is a steady call for designs 
at fair prices. A lady-designer of prints 
for a prominent Massachusetts manufac- 
tory earns twice as oa as she did when 
a teacher. 

In 1870 there was one woman architect 
in the United States; now there are 
several in the one State of New York. 
The time has not yet come when a fair 
estimate of their success can be made, 
but while a Cleveland lady has achieved 
such marvels of beauty, originality, and 
convenience for herself, as to be overrun 
with petitions for plans and hints, there 
is no reason to suppose that women who 
have been educated for the profession 
can not do as well The architect of a 
building is not necessarily its superin- 
tendent during construction, and aside 
from overseeing the erection of the 
structure, there is no difficulty which 
women can not overcome if they will. 
* Women can unquestionably make ex- 
cellent drawings," writes the Professor at 
Cornell University, “and I know of no 
reason why they can not, within certain 
limitations, design as well as men. In 
the specialty of interior work and decora- 
tion, I should suppose they might excel. 
But whether they would master thor- 
oughly masonry, carpentry, and all the 
details of construction, a knowledge ot 
which is essential to good designing of 
the main structure (though sadly lacking 
in many of our best known architects), is 
doubtful" To these as to other doubts 
of the kind, “the shortest answer of all 
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is Doing. Women do not often lack 
conscience, and realizing that not only 
the property but the lives of their patrons 
are at stake, woman architects will not fail 
to acquaint themselves with even the 
driest details of their profession. Women 
spend a far greater part of their lives 
within the home than do men, and of the 
home women should be the planners. 

Tradition ascribes the first wood en- 
graving known in Europe to Isabella 
Cunio and her twin brother. Whatever 
the truth of this tale, it is probable that 
between her generation and our own the 
number of women who have studied and 
practiced engraving has reached the hun- 
dreds. More than fifty are noticed in his- 
tory. The year 1870 found among the 
engravers of the United States but 
twenty-nine women. Surely there is 
room here. 

In photography, although large num- 
bers are at work, women have not yet 
emerged from the crowded ranks of me- 
diocrity. As in other callings, too many 
have taken it up in a hasty way to earn 
bread for the passing hour. The capital 
of from $200 to $10,000 needed to fit out 
a studio is probably a barrier to some, 
while those who have taken this first 
step lack the talent or the ambition to 
go on. 

Among the wood-carvings at the Cen- 
tennial, some of the best specimens were 
sent by women of Cincinnati, and the 
work which they have exhibited at the 
recent Exposition in that city is highly 
spoken of by the local press. Those 
who are capable have more orders than 
they can execute, and there are calls for 
more teachers of the art than can be sup- 
plied ” (Benj. Pitman). In pottery, too, 
the women of that city are doing work 
not before attempted in this country, and 
Miss McLaughlin may yet follow the ex- 
ample of Madame Héléne de Heugist- 
Genlis and give to the world some of its 
choicest ceramic treasures, The facili- 
ties for production, however, are few; 
the demand for work of a high character 
is limited, and the women who engage in 
the art must be content to attain excel- 
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lence, or it may be fame, but not for- 
tune. 

China painting, the painting and en- 
graving on glass, the weaving of patterns, 
cabinet work, gold and silver smithing, 
landscape gardening-—all of these arts, 
except, perhaps, the last—give occupa- 
tion to some few women, the greater 
part of whom are among the unskilled 
and therefore poorly-paid workers. Con- 
cerning landscape gardening as a profes- 
sion for women, the opinion of Fred. 
Law Olmstead is too important to be 
omitted. “There is no physical difficulty 
in the way of a woman’s becoming a land- 
scape gardener—none that would not 
stand equally in the way of her practice 
of medicine, or of lawn tennis. The chief 
difficulty, I should apprehend, would be 
an excess of interest in details working 
against comprehensive design, composi- 
tion, and enjoyment of broad, simple 
scenery.” 

Embroidery has long been considered 
the feminine pastime. Recovering from 
the low state in which it has long lain, it 
may again be made the medium of pro- 
ductions which will rival the specimens 
preserved among the art collections of 
Europe. In lace woman's work has 
equaled the best. Little is made as yet 
in this country, and neither lace-making 
nor embroidery is a lucrative calling. 

The more nearly a woman approaches 
the position of an independent producer, 
the more likely is she to attain pecuniary 
success. Her handiwork she can sell 
upon its own merits ; her labor she is too 
often forced to sell as a woman's. The 
status of woman in the industrial arts is 
still secondary to that of man. Why is 
this? What are the obstacles in the way 
of woman's future success, and whence 
can help be sought ? 

Women's wages are lower than men's: 
(1st) because they lack suffrage ; (2d) be- 
cause they are innovators; (3d) as a 
whole, they are poorer workmen; and 
(4th) the woman who enters the labor 
market is, presumably, obliged to work 
at something. 

The first assertion can not be noticed 
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here, further than to quote a single sen- 
tence from a letter just received from 
Governor John W. Hoyt. So far as I 
know,“ he writes, the women of Wyom- 
ing receive the same wages as men for 
equal service.” 

The opposition of employers to women, 
as such, is rapidly yielding to the influ- 
ence of time and custom. Whatever may 
have been the prejudices of the past, cer- 
tain it is that he who stands in need of 
help now more and more seldom stops to 
ask whether the quick brain and cunning 
hand belong to man orto woman. The 
feeling is now spending itself in the the- 
oretical disquisitions flooding newspapers 
and magazines. A Minneapolis lady af- 
firms, as the result of her own observa- 
tions and the verdict of the business wom- 
en of her section, that “Men are usually 
very kind and willing to help women on.” 
From New York comes the assurance 
that “ The head designers of many firms 
in ‘carpets, prints, wall-papers, the pre- 
cious and other metals, china, porcelain, 
etc.—a//, without a dissenting voice, speak 
in favor of women in these industries, £f 
they will only become thoroughly skilled in 
technique.” The refusal of employers to 
take women who are not qualified, or if 
hired to give them high wages, ought not 
to be considered opposition. The em- 
ployer must have the wo:th of his money. 
The world's business is conducted on the 
principle of self-interest and not of phi- 
lanthropy. Unless starving, no woman of 
true self-respect can desire the wages of 
pity. Mr. Charles Rastner, Director of 
the Lowell School of Practical Design, 
says: “ Young ladies can command the 
same salary as men if the work and orig- 
inality be the same." And here appears 
the most serious of the obstacles to be 
overcome—the general want in women 
of the requisite qualifications. 

The unskilled, uneducated woman, like 
the ignorant, unqualified man, is at a dis- 
advantage among workers, and must al- 
ways be so. The writer last quoted adds: 
* Generally speaking, the young ladies 
have not the energy and perseverance 
that young men have. Young women 
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depend too much on the support of their 
relatives. As originators they lack bold- 
ness and effect in design.” An overseer 
in the shops of the Waltham Watch Co. 
believes that the reason, in part, why 
“men earn double what women do,” is, 
that they do more difficult work, are 
more thoughtful and. contriving, more 
self-reliant and stronger.” There is no 
woman who does not grieve to repeat 
such assertions, but it is best to get at 
the truth. The mass of women—Mr. 
Rastner says that there are exceptions— 
are charged with want of originality. 
Whether this effect be natural or due to 
long-continued lack of development, time 
must decide. Again the shortest answer 
of all is— doing.” For the other defects 
there are remedies. Nor is there a bright 
side wanting now. Mr. William B. Ken- 
dall, President of the Carpet Trade Asso- 
ciation of the United States, and repre- 
sentative of the Bigelow Carpet Co., 
says: “I am so fully assured that women 
can succeed as carpet designers, that I 
shall use all my influence with the manu- 
facturers to have them admitted to the 
design rooms. They have tact, dexterity, 
and facility, and I have no doubt but 
what they will ultimately succeed.” Wal- 
ter Smith, Art Director successively at 
South Kensington, London, and at the 
State Normal Art School, Boston, and 
now Principal of the Conservatory School 
of Fine-Arts at Boston, adds his testi- 
mony: “I have always been convinced 
that the field of industrial art is specially 
adapted to the capacities of women—my 
experience with adult women in the de- 
partment of art being, perhaps, greater 
than that of any other man.” 

The physical incapacity of women is 
an imaginary hindrance rather than a 
reality. Had they been created unequal 
to the task, nature would not have brought 
nine-tenths of womankind into the world 
under circumstances absolutely forcing 
them to work. Moreover, no branch of 
the industrial arts calls for as much phys- 
ical strength and endurance as does the 
position of a housekeeper having an or- 
dinary family and but one servant. 
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If the obstacles in the way of woman’s 
future success are serious, let the efforts 
to overcome them be the more deter- 
mined, As the means of help lie almost 
wholly in her own hands, there is no 
cause for discouragement. 

The first requisite is self-discipline. 
The concessions and courtesies of the 
parlor must be foregone. Social pleas- 
ures must be curtailed so far as they unfit 
one for the real business of life. The 
very memories of those pleasures must 
be banished during working hours. En- 
ergy, perseverance, all the qualities which 
help on the boy, must be cultivated by 
the girl. Present sacrifice must be cheer- 
fully endured for the sake of future good, 
and, above all, nothing must be expected 
for nothing. The girl must give both 
time and money to thoroughly prepare 
herself for her work, earning the money, 
if need be, at some lower calling to train 
herself for a higher. No boy expects to 
earn at once the wages of an experienced 
man, and there is no royal road for girls. 

The institutions in which an industrial 
art education can be had must be estab- 
lished and, to some extent, sustained by 
men and women of experience, culture, 
and means. Were the age less practical 
and more imaginative, art schools might 
be unnecessary. As it is, the need of 
them is recognized even in those Euro- 
pean countries where art has flourished 
for centuries. England, France, Belgium, 
Prussia, Austria, Italy, all have either an 
extended system of art education directed 
and supported by Government, or numer- 
ous schools fostered by Government and 
conducted by individuals or associations. 
The good results are everywhere ac- 
knowledged in the increased value and 
quantity of exports, and so, of course, in 
an increase of work for the producers. 
In the United States the facilities for an 
education in the industrial arts are entirely 
inadequate to the demand. Last year 
more than seven hundred applicants were 
turned away from the Woman's Art School 
of the Cooper Union for want of room. 
Among the prominent art schools there 
are, besides the Woman's Institute of 
Technical Design in New York, the 
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Schools of Design in Cincinnati and in 
Philadelphia, and the Lowell School of 
Practical Design in Boston. But are 
these schools all that they should be—all 
that they might be with greater means 
and encouragement? “ Partial training,” 
says Miss McLaren, of Edinburgh, has 
been the ruin of many attempts to gain 
new employments for women." Here is 
work for another class of women, the 
philanthropists, who have at heart the 
advancement of their sex. And who so 
fit to inaugurate the work as an associa- 
tion for the advancement of women? 
Let a meeting be called of all women in- 
terested in art, in industrial art educa- 
tion, and in the success of women's work. 
These might effect an independent na- 
tional organization, which may secure the 
co-operation of women of wealth, of mer- 
chants, and of manufacturers; examine 
critically the merits of existing schools; 
foster their strong points and strengthen 
their weak ones; encourage practical, 
scientific methods ; where necessary, fur- 
nish the best teachers to be found in this 
country or in Europe; establish an an- 
nual exposition to which the schools 
shall send their best work, and where 
prizes in the shape of a more or less ex- 
tended course of study abroad shall be 
awarded the best student. It is said that 
the most thorough instruction in carpet 
designing is to be found at the Woman's 
Institute of Technical Design in New 
York; in the designing of prints, at the 
Lowell Institute; in wood-carving, at Cin- 
cinnati. Whether it were better to en- 
courage a specialty in each school, or, as 
far as practicable, to make all equally 
good in all branches, such an association 
could best determine. Modeling their 
organization to some extent aíter that of 
the Union Centrale of France (see “ Art 
Education applied to Industry,” by Geo. 
Ward Nichols), they could give to wom- 
en’s work in the industrial arts an im- 
petus which else it will long lack. 

In some of the arts it would seem that 
the work of the schools must be supple- 
mented, in others superseded by appren- 
ticeships. A recent graduate from Cor- 
nell University, the only girl that has 
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ever taken the course in architecture, 
declares that “ neither the course at Cor- 
nell, nor that at the Institute of Tech- 
nology in Boston, actually prepares a 
person for the undertaking of practical 
work in offices of the first class”; that 
women, in common with men, require an 
additional experience of at least a year 
before they are fitted to command a 
salary, and that “ many of the best Bos- 
ton and New York architects refuse to 
take women into their offices for the very 
just reason that they have no accommo- 
dations for them." The firm of Cabot & 
Chandler, Boston, is a prominent excep- 
tion. In regard to gold and silver smith- 
ing, the words of Tiffany & Co. explain 
themselves: “ We do not employ women 
as designers, as to design jewelry success- 
fully requires some knowledge of its 
manufacture, and we are not aware of 
any shop where such information can be 
gained by women. The workmen learn 
the trade as apprentices, beginning at 
not over sixteen years of age. Women 
are employed as polishers of jewelry, but 
they belong to a class from which a de- 
signer is rarely developed." Here again 
is a difficulty calling for energetic, influ- 
ential women. l 

The assertion of Col. Higginson that 
“in the new avocations, that of house- 
keeping and maternity, the previous spe- 
cial training goes for nothing,” is open 
to a question. The special training is a 
perpetual bulwark between the mother 
and her children on one hand and possi- 
ble destitution on the other. It develops 
the mind and character, cultivating in 
the woman habits and qualities which 
her ordinary life is not calculated to un- 
fold, of which good effects can not fail to 
appear in both children and home. 

A great change must be wrought in 
public opinion before women, as a body, 
can approach the highest possibilities of 
an industrial career. Among the so-called 
aristocracy, the men, notwithstanding 
their wealth, are generally working men. 
But upon the women of this class, old 
customs—the drifting débris of an older 
civilization—still enforce idleness. In 
1870 there were in the United States 
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1,550,009 women over sixteen years who 
were not attending school, not house- 
keepers, and not engaged in any gainful 
occupation. The influence of such lives 
sifts down through all classes of society, 
and is prolific of untold evil in the lowest 
ranks. The woman of no definite occu- 
pation must be classed with the aimless 
man, and the woman bhaving:an income 
of hundreds or thousands must yet be 
made to look upon a business or profes- 
sional life as essential to the development 
of true nobility. There is little to expect 
from the unyielding habits of maturity 
and age, but the girls, the young, hope- 
ful, and energetic, what can they not do? 
Let women of competency and of wealth 
take up industrial pursuits and they 
silence at once the cry of unpopularity, 
raise the status of women in the working 
world, and afford protection and employ- 
ment to the lower classes. The indus- 
trial arts offer to such women fascinations 
manifold and satisfactory, while the arts 
need them no less. With leisure, ample 
means, and all the inspiration which 
beautiful surroundings can lend, added 
to the vivid imagination universally con- 
ceded to the sex, what hinders these 
women from making valuable researches 
and discoveries in the delicate processes 
where science holds the torch to guide 
the hand of industry? Even precedent 
is not wanting; the names of Plantilla 
Brizio, of Anna Maria Schurmann, of 
Angelica Kauffman, of Mary Moser, of 
Felicie de Tauveau stand high alike in 
society and in art. These are isolated 
examples, but each in her age was a 
prophet of what woman's hands and 
brain should do in after-time. 
What are we set on earth for, say? To toil; 

Nor seck to leave thy tending of the vines 

For all th’ heat o' the day, till it declines, 

And Death's mild curfew shall from work assoil. 

God did anoint thee with His odorous oil 

To wrestle, not to reign ; and He assigns 

All thy tears over like pure crystallines, 

For younger fellow-workers of the soil 

To wear for amulets. So others shall 

Take patience, labor, to their heart and hand 

From thy hand, and thy heart, and thy bravecheer 

And God's grace fructify through thee to all. 

The least flower with a brimming cup, may stand 

And share its dewdrop with another near." 

Buffal», N. Y. ELLA C. LAPHAM. 
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THE SOUTHERN EXPOSITION. 


T5 exhibition of American products 

at Louisville, Ky., will mark an era 
in Southern commercial interests. The 
projectors of the undertaking had in 
view chiefly the awakening of the world's 
attention to the great resources of the 
South in everything related to agricult- 
ure, manufactures, mining, and com- 
merce, and hoped to stimulate the 
Southern people to much greeter activity 
in these departments. The interest which 
has been shown by the Southern and 
Northern people in the exposition has 
relieved them of anxiety with regard to 
its success, and the projectors have little 


being 920 by 600 feet, and covering thir- 
teen acres. This will be furnished with 
every convenience and facility that ex- 
perience has shown to be desirable for an 
exposition of this magnitude. Four lines 
of shafting will be placed in the southern 
half of this building, and ample steam- 
power will be furnished without cost to 
the exhibitors of machinery. Three 
thousand lineal feet of gallery, forty feet 
wide and twenty feet above the ground 
floor, will traverse the four sides of the 
main building, thus affording points of 
view for the whole interior display. 
There will be four courts—ornamented 


View or SOUTHERN Exposition BUILDINGS, 


doubt that its opening on the rst of 
August will be in the presence of a large 
assembly of visitors. The place selected 
is most favorable, Louisville being a city 
of considerable extent and commercial 
importance itself, connected with a sys- 
tem of railway and steamboat communi- 
cation, rendering it accessible from all 
parts of the Union, and having suitable 
accommodations for a large number of 
visitors. The exposition grounds are in 
Central Park, a pleasure-ground of eight- 
een acres, lying in the midst of the most 
fashionable resident part of the city, and 
flanked on one side by the principal retail 
business streets of the city. 

The illustration shows the general plan 
of the buildings—the main structure 
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with flowers, fountains, and other attrac- 
tions. Arrangements have been made 
to have two concerts each day from an 
orchestra of superior excellence, and in 
connection with the exhibits, scientific 
and experimental lectures will be deliver- 
ed each day in a capacious hall devoted 
for that purpose. The buildings and 
grounds will be illuminated by five hun- 
dred large electric lights, and lesser lights 
will be introduced into all the nooks and 
corners of the building. The exhibition 
hours will be from 10 A.M. to IO or II P.M. 
Annexes have been put up for special 
displays, such as horticultural, artistic, 
and mechanical, which have increased the 
area as originally contemplated many 
thousands of square feet. 
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HER “LUCK” IN GETTING GOOD SERVANT-GIRLS. 


* DLEASE, ma'am, Ellen wants to see 
you:a minute before she goes." 

“TIl be down shortly. You sec, Lucy, 
that I am engaged now." 

And Mrs. Stewart turned to her after- 
noon visitor with an expression of min- 
gled vexation and distress upon her face. 
In reply to the look of inquiry, she said : 

* Oh, these girls, these girls ! how much 
trouble they cause us! Since my brother 
John went away it ecems as if I have had 
a cook or a chambermaid every two or 
three months," 

“Yes,” rejoined Mrs. Lamson, “our 
domestic service needs reformation in 
some respects.” 

* Who supplies you with domestics?” 

“ Delany, on 14th Street.” 

“It is said to be a good office.” 

“Yes, I suppose that it is as good as 
any, but since John left us I have had a 
very unfortunate series of experiences.” 

* Pray excuse the question, Mrs. Stew- 
art, but what did he have to do with your 
servants ? asked the visitor witha slight 
accent of curiosity in her tone. 

* He was in the habit of selecting them 
for me; liked to do it, and I was glad 
enough to permit him. The last cook 
he procured was a splendid woman—well- 
informed in her particular line, but 
'especially good in helping me about the 
children, and suggesting what should be 
done when any of us were ill. But good 
girls, you know, easily find husbands, and 
that was the way with Maria. She was 
engaged when she came, and after stay- 
ing a year left us to be married." 

* [t scems to me, my friend, that you 
ought not to have more than average 
difficulty with domestics. Your house is 
a very convenient one; your family is 
not large, and you pay enough to com- 
mand excellent help. It may be that 
you do not—excuse me if the suggestion 
seem any way impertinent, but we have 
known each other long cnough to be 
frank as well as sympathetical—take 
enough interest in them to study their 
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character, and to adapt yourself to them 
so as to elicit their interest in your home 
and family.” 

“Well, really,” said Mrs. Stewart in 
much surprise, “am I expected to inter- 
est myself in servant-girls? You know 
what they are as a class. My friends gen- 
erally tell me that it is simply a matter 
of wages with them all, and that they 
do not care for you beyond an expecta- 
tion that you will give them the money 
equivalent for their labor promptly when 
it becomes due." 

* And those friends have a similarity 
of experience with yourself, I suppose ? " 

* Yes, although most of them seem 
better able to bear the annoyances and 
crosses of domestic life than I. Oh, when 
one gets a real prize of a girl, I mean one 
who is genteel, and kind, and nice, then 
it is natural that we should feel inter- 
ested in her." 

* You intimated that your brother was 
successful in obtaining good domestics." 

“Yes, generally, wher. 1 needed one he 
went to the office and selected her. But 
he used to say that it was very difficult 
to find a thoroughly competent servant 
at such places because good girls were in 
such demand that it was rarely necessary 
for them to apply at an intelligence office 
for a place. He would bring home the 
girl and tell me about her, what he un- 
derstood of her character, and what I 
ought to do to render her contented and 
willing." 

“Oh,” exclaimed Mrs. Lamson, “ your 
brother was something of a physiogno- 
mist, or a phrenologist.” 

“Yes, and always ready to experiment 
in that line, and urging me and Mr. Stew- 
art to learn the principles of the art." 

“A very easy solution of his success, 
and I can assure you, Mrs. Stewart, that 
if you will do as he advised, you will find 
that your domestic affairs will resume 
the state which in the retrospect appears so 
much moreto your liking than the present. 
I can speak from personal experience." 
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"I know," said Mrs. Stewart, “that 
you have the luck or good fortune of 
securing good help, and scarcely ever 
make a change, and have often wondered 
at it; but then your case is different from 
mine.” 

Mrs. Lamson smiled as she rejoined, 
“I do not know that my chances in the 
labor market are better than yours or 
anybody’s. I simply use my best judg- 
ment, aided by what J know of phreno- 
logical science. It was shortly after our 
marriage that Mr. Lamson and I were 
discussing household affairs, and to a 
pathetic remark of mine on expected 
trouble with servants as a matter of 
course, my husband replied, laughing, 
* Why not try Phrenology and see what 
it can do for you?' I immediately re- 
plied, ‘I will,’ and that afternoon when 
out purchased Combe's System, and set 
to work to study it carefully. I remem- 
ber well the pleasure it gave me when I 
happened on the place where he speaks 
of the help a knowledge of the science 


. may be in selecting servants, and I never 


enjoyed anything more in my life than 
making experiments and observations on 
the heads of people who permitted me to 
examine them. The first time, however, 
I put the science to use in obtaining a 
domestic was a considerable trial; it 
seemed as if J never should find a person 
who could meet all my tests, and the 
woman whom I finally took home ap- 
peared so unfavorably in the eyes of my 
husband that I was almost persuaded to 
send her away at once; but full of faith 
in Combe, I said, ‘Give the poor thing a 
chance,' and had the satisfaction of find- 
ing that she was a prize indeed." 

“The testimony of two witnesses is 
true," said Mrs. Stewart, looking at her 
visitor admiringly. I think that I shall 
have to try yourmethod. Will you have 
the kindness to advise me in the choice 
of books, and give me a suggestion now 
and then?” 

“With pleasure. I am myself but a 
student in the realm of human nature, to 
which Phrenology is one of the grand 
gateways, and a fellow-student would be 
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to me most acceptable. You must know 
that in studying the character of others 
we are led to study ourselves more and 
more, and the result of earnest work of 
this kind is such practical knowledge 
that we can adapt ourselves to those we 
meet, and so promote the usefulness of 
social intercourse. In our homes such 
knowledge leads us to be kind and con- 
siderate, especially of those who perform 
the drudgery of household service. We 
can make allowances for their ignorance 
and coarseness, and give them that timely 
instruction and encouragement which 
nearly every one will gratefully accept 
when she sees that you are sincere in 
your expression of interest." 

“I am reminded, dear Mrs. Lamson, of 
a case Miss Phelps told me about. She 
said that you had a girl for a long time 
whom her mother tried and found utterly 
good for nothing, incorrigibly obstinate, 
and very irritable. You, on the contrary, 
pronounced her energetic and capable. 
I mean Lydia—Lydia Castleton, I think 
was her name. I remember it because 
of the astonishment your opinion caused 
the Phelpses, and when Julia and I have 
been comparing notes in household af- 
fairs, she has several times alluded to it.” 

* Yes, I happened to be without a girl. 
You know I keep but one, and Lydia 
came to me after her discharge by Mrs. 
Phelps. I was not altogether pleased by 
her appearance, but she was in much dis- 
tress, and after a little talk I obtained 
her confidence. She told me that on ac- 
count of her bad temper she could not 
please people. I said,‘ You can stay with 
me for a while at any rate, and we shall 
see what can be done with that bad tem- 
per.“ She was somewhat trying at times, 
but I managed to get along with her very 
well after a month or two. She was the 
best laundress I ever had, and very kind 
to my Alice, who was then only ten 
months old. In fact, I never saw greater 
delight and devotion in a hired-girl than 
Lydia showed when she was permitted 
to have the care of Alice. Her mother 
instincts were very strong. She is mar- 
ried now and doing nicely. She even 
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accepted my advice with regard to the 
man she married.” 

“How remarkable!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Stewart, clasping her hands in wonder. 
“You don’t mean to say that you went 
so far as to care about what sort of a 
husband your servant-girl fished up ? " 

“Why not? The philosophy I learned 
from reading Combe, Spurzheim, Browne, 
and other writers on Phrenology taught 
me the duty of helping others as I had 
opportunity. Ah, my friend, we must 
look upon our kitchen and house helps 
as something more than machines out of 
which is to be ground a certain amount 
of service for a certain amount of pay. 


HOW SOME CHILDREN 


HE Christian Weekly published the 
following sketch not long since of 

what is unfortunately too frequent in the 
home-life of the better class of people. 
Unconsciously, or indifferently, well- 
educated fathers and mothers sow the 
seeds of evil or quicken the propensities 
in their little children, and afterward la- 
ment and chide their own work. 

Scene in a library —gentleman busy 
vriting— child enters. 

“Father, give me a penny? 

Haven't got any don't bother me." 

„But, father, I want it. Something 
particular.” 

“T tell you I haven't got one about 
me.” 

“I must have it—you promised me 
one.“ 
“I did no such thing. I won't give 
you any more pennies - you spend too 
many. It's all wrong. I won't give it 
to you, so go away." 

Child begins to whimper. 

“I think you might give me one; it's 
real mean !" 

“No—go away! 
there's an end of it! 

Child cries, teases, and coaxes. Father 
-gets out of patience, puts his hand in his 
pocket, takes out a penny and throws it 
at the child. 

* There, take it, and don't come back 
again to day!” 


I won't do it, so 
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Kindness, courtesy, good counsel, sym- 
pathy, are not lost on them. I believe 
that it is the great lack of such treatment 
which makes so large a proportion of 
them careless of their employers’ inter- 
ests, and in too many cases gives a bias 
to vice and evil ways.” 

Mrs, Lamson rose to go, and as the 
ladies parted at the door, Mrs. Stewart 
remarked, “I'm in earnest about study- 
ing Phrenology with you, and will begin 
whenever it suits your convenience.” 

“Very well,” replied Mrs. Lamson, 
“expect me day after to-morrow, at 3 
o'clock for the first lesson." 

MIRA EATON. 


- 


GET MORAL TRAINING. 


Child smiles, looks shy, and goes out 
conqueror; determined to renew the 
struggle in the afternoon, with the cer- 
tainty of like results. 


Scene in the street—two boys playing 
—mother opens the door and calls to one 
of them, her own son. 

* Joe, come into the house right away." 

Joe pays no attention. 

“Joe, do you hear me? If you don't 
come in right away I'll give you a lick- 
ing." 

Joe smiles, and continues his play— 
companion is alarmed for him, and ad- 
vises him to obey. 

* You'll catch it if you don't go, Joe." 

* Oh, no, I won't; she always says so, 
but never does. I ain't afraid.” 

Mother goes back into the house 
greatly put out, and thinking herself a 
martyr to bad children. 


The writer thus comments upon the 
above: 

“That's the way, parents; show your 
children by example that you are weak, 
undecided, untruthful, and they learn 
aptly enough to despise your authority 
and regard your word as nothing. They 
graduate liars and mockers, and the reap- 
ing of your sowing will not fail." 
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WHAT IS INSANITY? 


OR the past twenty-five years the 
literature of insanity has expanded 
its territorial limits to such a degree as 
to take precedence of all other depart- 
ments of medicine, except chemistry. 
This has been chiefly due to the prog- 
ress made by physiology in its alliance 
with organic chemistry as an expounder 
of the physical basis of many of the 
phenomena observable in living things. 
Affording, as it were, a clue to the why 
and the wherefore of so many interme- 
diate stages of action, always more or 
less obscure in their connection and 
mutual dependence, physiology, when 
possessed of this thread of Ariadne, has 
not been slow in its march through the 
various labyrinths of mental action, whose 
passages, whether straight or tortuous, 
presented themselves before the individ- 
ual explorer. When sight has reached 
its limits, and neither instruments of pre- 
cision nor analyses, whether quantitative 
or qualitative, nor correspondences, nor 
analogies have baen able to reach a satis- 
factory final resultant, some bold, ad- 
venturous spirit has not hesitated to 
swing himself over a yawning chasm of 
speculation, and with feet resting on air, 
and hands clutching a single strand of 
untried strength, has proceeded, in the 
midst of primeval darkness, to unfold the 
Eleusinian mysteries of the depths below. 
But since no plummet reaches bottom 
there, no echo comes back to the inquir- 
ing call; the last inquirer, like the first, 
leaves the riddle still unsolved, 
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From out all these stores of accumu- 
lated inquiries and recondite researches 
into the philosophy of mental action, 
considered either as a power or a func- 
tion, and which stand among the hoarded 
treasures of modern science, the wisest 
men have only been able to draw an out- 
line map of human intelligence, with 
here a mountain and there a river, with 
here an emotional volcano and there an 
arid plain, But no one has yet marked 
the precise spot at which these streams 
are bridged, these mountains tunneled; 
nor told us, again, how the great caravans 
of-thought are formed or fed, or trans- 
ported amid the obstacles which beset 
their way, nor how they protect them- 
selves against the inimical hosts of pas- 
sion which hang perpetually upon their 
flank and rear. And still less has any 
philosopher explained the originating 
point within us of that 


Light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration ard the poet's dream" 


If this hazy and filmy atmosphere has 
ever surrounded the constitution of the 
human mind, so as to render it a realm 
of speculation to all men in all ages; it 
even in health it is indescribable, inde- 
finable, and as elusive under pursuit as 
the verge of the horizon, how much 
more so is it when disorder has usurped 
the throne of reason, and is playing its 
own wild strains upon the key-board ot 
the faculties and the passions! No won- 
der, then, that in the early times, when 
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such a thing as the nervous system, with 
its ramifying network of tclegraphic 
threads, was unknown, and its mysteri- 
ous fuaction of disseminating sensation 
and motion was undreamed of, insanity 
was regarded as a possession by evil 
spirits. This was the doctrine not only 
believed in by the masses, but taught by 
physicians and priests, and accepted by 
the educated mind of the day. Montaigne, 
in the diary of his journey into Italy, 
speaks of witnessing in a chapel at Rome 
the treatment addressed to a poor lu- 
natic or demoniac by the officiating 
priest, “who attacked the poor patient 
with his fists and spat on his face by way 
of assailing the demon. The man did 
nothing but grind his teeth and make 
faces when they presented the Host to 
him, and every now and then muttered 
4i fata volent, for he was a notary and 
knew a little Latin." Such was "high 
art" in the medical practice of the 16th 
century, although to speak more truly, 
insanity at that time was considered less 
a disease than a possession, and the 
bodily ill-health accompanying it was 
looked upon as thc effect rather than the 
cause of the mental disturbance. The 
priest accordingly took precedence of the 
physician, and metaphysics became the 
guide of medicine. 

The earliest opinion thus formed of 
the nature of insanity is shown to have 
been one regarding it solely as a spiritual 
disorder, but of unlocalized origin, and 
imported into the system. Something 
had absorbed, entered into, and possessed 
itself of the individual. Relief must 
come from exorcism, which meant eject- 
ment; and as the flesh shared, through 
spiritual saturation, the contamination 
which stained the mind, and man was 
corporeally as well as incorporeally full 
of the devil, so the treatment requir- 
ed a combination of poundings with 
prayers. First came a blow, then an in- 
vocation ; next a second blow, followed 
by a command to depart; and this rc- 
peated until the “possessed” one was 
mauled into some sort of quiescence. 
Expostulations were alternately address- 
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ed to the individual patient and to the 
evil spirit within him, and there was no 
stint of anathemas, as may be easily im- 
agined, nor failure of blows to emphasize 
the rhetoric of the speaker. This bi-per- 
sonification of a lunatic was the sugges- 
tion of priests —it was reaffirmed by 
physicians and adopted by the jurispru- 
dence of every succeeding age down to 
the present ; for, under the common law 
of England as imported by the colonists 
into America, any one might confine a 
lunatig and might deat him or use such 
other means as are necessary for his cure. 

Meanwhile the progress made by physi- 
ology and chemistry in searching out and 
unfolding the laws of our animal econ- 
omy, soon overshadowed the metaphys- 
ical dogmas which had formerly con- 
trolled the educated mind on the subject 
of insanity. A halt was called, and men 
began to mistrust the foundations upon 
which their predecessors had formulated 
their ideas of insanity and its treatment. 
They found that the blue-devil of melan- 
choly and depression, gr the red-devil of 
exaltation and violence would tremble 
and yield to remedies unaccompanied by 
blows or incantations of any sort. These 
physical remedies were such as physicians 
used in their ordinary practice; while to 
give them a better opportunity of acting, 
a certain degree of seclusion of the patient 
was found necessary, and different moral 
surroundings than he had been exposed 
to. In other words, treatment was to be 
compounded of medicine and environ- 
ment. These conclusions, when arrived 
at, led the way very naturally to an an- 
tipodal theory of insanity, and placed its 
origin chiefly upon a physical basis, in 
opposition to a purely spiritual one. 
This was progress, but not an entire so- 
lution yet of the problem of mental dis- 
order. There are intellectual as well as 
moral perversions of thought and con- 
duct, not demonstrably accompanied by 
physical, meaning bodily disorder. Toa 
certain extent, then, the spiritual theory 
of insanity is correct, but bcyond that, 
and when we enter the department of 
therapeutics, it is distanced and over- 
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reached by the materialistic school. Ab- 
solute truth, therefore, lies with neither. 
Hence it must lie between both. And so, 
in fact, it does. 

Man being everywhere recognized as a 
creature of sentiment as well as intellect, 
and the connection between mind and 
organization remaining as inscrutable as 
ever, it seems the part of wisdom to ac- 
cept the limitations which the Creator 
has put to explorations into the essence 
of life or mind, and to address ourselves 
to such inquiries as experience shows to 
be within the range of demonstration. 
The functions of organization are plainly 
within the reach of the philosopher. 
They have been pretty thoroughly ex- 
plained by physiologists, and become 
more transparent still in the laboratory 
of the chemist. But here the thread 
ends. Here mind, whether in health or 
disease, remains “a vast illimitable ocean, 
without height, depth, or bound "—a 
final fact which no analysis can pene- 
trate. 

The most satisfactory stage of this per- 
plexing inquiry has at last been reached 
by taking whatever is good and defens- 
ible from both foregoing systems, and 
accepting them as reliable factors upon 
which to build, either in explanation of 
the origin and causation of insanity, or 
to ascertain the true direction which suc- 
cessful treatment should follow. Resting 
upon these conclusions, modern scientists 
are in general agreement, therefore, that 
insanity is not a disease exclusively of 
body or of mind, and not localized in 
any special way, but a disease rather of 
relation between the functions of the 
body and the faculties of the mind, each 
representing within its sphere an aggre- 
gation of actions dissimilar in kind, yet 
correlated for ulterior purposes relating 
to the interior and exterior life of the 
individual. 

It is upon this principle that the treat- 
ment of insanity is based at the present 
day. The moral sentiments are appealed 
to, through appropriate surroundings, just 
as much as the physical disturbances are 
sought to be rectified by suitable medi- 
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cines; and as surroundings always cost 
more than do the actual necessaries of 
life, so the great increase in the cost of 
maintenance of the insane is the result 
of discovering that environment takes 
precedence of specific drugs, and is the 
leading factor in the restoration of mental 
health, That which would be justifiable 
economy in another class of hospitals 
becomes parsimony here, for the wants 
of the human mind are so much multi- 
plied under the expanding influences of 
civilization, that new accessories must be 
created to satisfy its hunger for the beau- 
tiful and the encouraging, whenever it has 
ceased to be able, through embarrassing 
weakness, to control its faculties in action, 
orto free itself from the folds of a harrow- 
ing delusion against which it has vainly 
fought on some disadvantageous battle- 
field of private life. 
JOHN ORDRONAUX. 
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STUDY IN THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
—A paragraph in the Medical News ot 
Louisville is very pertinent to this sub- 
ject at this day, viz.: "'Art is long, time 
is short, opportunity fleeting, experience 
deceptive and judgment difficult —such 
were the serious reflections of the Father 
of Medicine after he had labored with the 
problems many years and accomplished 
more than perhaps any man who has 
practiced the healing art. In these days 
when so many doctors may be found who 
are little better than professional loafers, 
so many who discourage the reading of 
medical works, who express their con- 
tempt for original research and scoff at 
medical journals ; regarding the accumu- 
lation of money as the only test of pro- 
fessional shrewdness and gullibility of 
the people at large, to excuse the title 
under which they thrive the following 
relative to the life of Dr. Geo. B. Win- 
ston, from the St. Louis Courier of Medi- 
cine, is refreshing: ‘A friend once re- 
marked to him, “ Doctor, what necessity 
is there for ceaseless labor and study at 
your time of life?" With a look of aston- 
ishment, never to be forgotten, he replied, 
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„My dear sir, I am under bonds to do it. 
When I offered my services to this com- 
munity there was an implied covenant 
on my part that, so far as God gave me 
strength and ability, I would use them 
for gathering up and digesting all that 
has been said or written in regard to the 
diseases to which the human flesh is heir; 
and if I should lose a patient because of 
my ignorance of the latest and best ex- 
perience of others in the treatment of a 
given case, a just God would hold me re- 


HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 


G : Applied from the 
earliest antiquity to the treatment 
of certain affections, cold water did not 
take its proper place among the resources 
of our profession till almost the very 
epoch in which we live. It was as a re- 
sult of the efforts of a simple peasant, a 
kind of country quack, and not till after 
his empirical employment of the remedy, 
that scientific labors were undertaken to 
explain the effects; and to determine the 
indications of cold water applications.t 
At Graefenburg, a village of Austrian 
Silesia, lived, at the commencement of 
this century, a certain Priessnitz, a very 
observing and intelligent man, who had 
noted the benelicial effects of cold water 
treatment on sick animals confided to his 
care. Imagining that diseases impreg- 
nate a man as liquids do when they pene- 
trate a sponge, he maintained that in 


* A lecture to his students by Professor Dujardin- 
Beaumetz. Translanted from advance sheets by E. P. 
Hurd, M.D., for the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 

+ Hippocrates, in his treatise on Air, Waters,” etc., 
insists on the uses of cold water in the treatment of 
diseases. The Romans made great account of hydro- 
therapy, and a certain Charmis maintained that all dis- 
eases were curable by cold water alone. Celsus, Are- 
tæus, Ceelius, Aurelianus, all pronounced in favor of 
cold water medication, and recommended treating fevers 
by this means. Then it fell into desuetude till the 
seventeenth century. 

In 1638 Louis Septala recommended cold douches; 
then a Belgian, Hermann Van der Heyden, employed 
them in all diseasex, and Foyes, an Englishman, advo- 
cated hydrotherapy with great enthusiasm, 

In 1712 appeared a dissertation by Frederic Hoffman, 
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sponsible for the loss, through inexcus- 
able ignorance, of a precious human life, 
and punish me accordingly; and when- 
ever I get my consent to be content with 
present professional attainments, and 
trust my own personal experience for 
success, I will withdraw from practice 
and step from under a weight of honora- 
ble obligations, which, with my best en- 
deavors to meet them honestly and con- 
scientiously, are still sometimes almost 
heavier than I can bear. 


OF HYDROTHERAPEUTICS.* 


order to cure them it sufficed to remove 
morbid impurities from the cutaneous 
surface by repeated bathings and the pro- 
motion of the excretory function of the 
skin. He therefore applied cold water to 
the treatment of the greater part of the 
diseases, and modified successfully the 
divers procedures of hydrotherapy which 
he put in practice. At first he employed 
sweatings followed by cold affusions, then 
advised wrapping the patient in a wet 
sheet, and, finally, cold baths. He ob- 
tained by this mode of treatment marvel- 
ous cures, which spread his fame far and 
wide, 

Soon were seen flocking from all parts 
of Europe sick people seeking remedial 
aid from the healer of Graefenburg, and 
the village hovels disappeared to make 
way for numerous hotels, which soon be- 
came insufficient, so great was the num- 


having for title, De agua medicina universali and 
showing the marvelous succesa which attends the ther- 
apeutic use of cold water; the system of treatment advo- 
cated spread rapidly in Germany. 

In Great Britain, Wright, Gregory (of Edinburgh), 
and especially Currie, all of whom attempted a physio- 
logical explanation of the action of cold water. gave 
a powerful impulse toward the employment of this 
method, 

In Italy, Giannini Vallisnieri Cocchi became partizans 
of hydrotherapy. [This was about the middle of the 
last century.] Pomme, who wrote in 1765, was about 
the only French exponent of the new method. Then 
comes the era of Priessnitz, who early in this century 
gave so great an impetus to the water treatment, and 
stimulated scientific inquiry, the results of which are 
seen in the numerous and able physiological treatises 
whose authors are mentioned in the text. 
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ber of patients, which kept increasing 
every day. Moved by this success, the 
Austrian Government shortly appointed 
a commission which gave officially to 
Priessnitz the direction of the “hydrop- 
athic" establishment which he had 
founded, and a few years after the insti- 
tutor of systematic hydrotherapeutics died 
crowned with fortune and with glory. 

Such is the curious beginning of mod- 
ern hydrotherapy, which, it will be seen, 
owed its popularity to the most gross 
empiricism. More recently the labors of 
Scoutteten, of Schedel, of Fleury, of Beni 
Barde, in France; of Chiapponi in Italy ; 
of Johnson, and of Manby Gully, in En- 
gland; of Bel! and Nicanor Rojas, in 
America; of, Roser, of Lersch, of Pleni- 
ger, in Germany, have given a strictly 
scientific and medical character to the 
study of hydrotherapeutics, and it is from 
their contributions that I shall draw ma- 
terial for the several considerations into 
which I now enter. 

Physiological Action of Cold. —Numer- 
ous investigations have been made the 
last few years into the physiological ac- 
tion of cold, and of cold water in particu- 
lar. I shall refer more especially to the 
valuable study of Winternitz.* 

Whenever you apply a cold substance, 
such as ice or cold water, to any part of 
the body, you determine perturbations in 
the nervous system affecting the cerebro- 
spinal axis, and especially the great sym- 
pathetic. These phenomena arc variable 
as the application of the refrigerant is of 
greater or less duration; if the chilling 
be of short duration, the tactile sensi- 
bility is at first augmented; if it be pro- 
longed, all the modes of cutaneous sensi- 
bility disappear; a fact which has been 
utilized in the production of local anzs- 
thesia for minor surgical operations. If, 
finally, you cease the refrigeration, the 
sensibility appears anew with a certain 
degree of hyperzsthesia. t 


* Winternitz, Die Hydrotherapie auf Physiologischer 
und klinische Grundlage, Vienna, 1877. 

+ Cold raises, lowers, or abolishes the excitability of 
the sensory nerves, and Richardson has shown the modi- 
fications, varying according to tbe duration of the re- 
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But the most profound modification, 
and that which effects the most happy 
results, from the stand-point of thera- 
peutics, is the perturbation occasioned in 
the vasomotors. Under the influence of 
reflex action,* following cold water appli- 
cations, the capillaries are seen to become 
constricted, the peripheral heat to di- 
minish, the cutancous secretion to cease, 
the skin to become pale, the muscular 
elements to contract, giving rise to the 
phenomenon known as goose skin; at 
the same time the heart's pulsations di- 
minish, the arterial tension augments, as 
Delmas, of Bordeaux, has shown, and the 
patient experiences a general chill. 

All these symptoms disappear with a 


frigeration. When the temperature of the skin is a 
little below 35° C., vascularization becomes more active, 
and sensibility more exquisite. When the integument 
is cooled still more, sensibility undergoes diminution, 
and at eight degrees below zero it is abolished alto- 
gether, to reappear aa the temperature returns to the 
normal, 

These modifications of temperature have been noted 
by Winternitz, and with the asthesiometer of Sieveking 
by Helmholtz, by the determination of the quickness 
of our sensory impressions, From 36° C. to 38° C., (96° 
to 102° Fah.,) this velocity ix seventy-two metres a sec- 
ond; with lowering of the temperature it becomes ten 
times less. 

These same modifications of sensibility are produced 
when the cooling body is applied to the trunk of a nerve 
of sensation, and these applications produce first hyper- 
sesthesia, then a period of complete anzsthesia. 

The experiments of Waller, of Rosenthal, of Eulen- 
burg, of Weir Mitchell, etc., are very instructive and 
convincing. Richardson. Action of extreme Cold on 
the Nervous System," Medical Times, vol. ii., 1825. 
Winternitz, op. cit, Waller, On the Symptoms pro- 
duced by the Application of Cold to the Sciatic Nerve. 
(Arch. Gén. de Méd., sth series, vol. xx , p. 346, 1862.) 

Eulenburg, Lehibuch der Functionzellen Nerven- 
krankheiten, Ber.in, 1871. 

Weir Mitchell, Injuries of Nerves and their Conse- 
quences, Philadelphia, 1872. 

* Edwarda, Brown-Séquard and Tholozan, and Vol- 
pian have shown that when the hand is plunged into 
cold water the temperature of the other hand is lowered 
or elevated, Drown-Sequard has, moreover, remarked 
that the reflex phenomena determined by local applica- 
tions of cold to the skin are produced in a point sym- 
metrical to that where the local application was made. 
Dumontpallier has quite recently insisted. upon the 
study of the localization of the zsthesiogenous parts of 
the skin. Edwards, De l'Influence des Agents Physiques 
sur la Vie, Paris, t824. Brown-Séquard and Tholoran, 
Recherches Experimentales «ur quelques uns des Effets 
du Froid. (Arch. Gén. de Med., sth series, vel. xii, 
p. 683, 1838.) Dumontpallier, Leçons sur les Actions 
Reflexes. (Un. Med., 1580.) 
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rapidity proportioned to the duration of 
the exposure to the action of the cold. 
Tothis period succecds another assem- 
blage of symptoms to which has been 
given the name of reaction, a reaction 
which is characterized by manifestations 
of an opposite kind. The skin becomes 
red, animal heat is raised, the secretions 
augment, the muscular functicns acquire 
a new energy, and a quite special sensa- 
tion of ben étre is experienced. It is in 
this double action on the nervous system 
that wc must seek an explanation of the 
effects of hydrotherapy, whether consid- 
ered as an antipyrctic, a nerve tonic, or 
simply as a means of hygiene. 

I will leave at one side for the present 
the antipyretic effects of cold water, to 
which I shall return when I shall speak 
of the treatment of fever by cold baths, 
and I shall at the present time limit my- 
self to the effort to sct clearly before you 
the results which may be obtained in 
ncrvous discases from the double physi- 
ological action above mentioned. 

Action on the Nervous System.—In order 
that the functions of the nervous system 
may be accomplished in a regular man- 
ner, there must be not only complete in- 
tegrity of all the constituent parts of that 
system, but it must receive a uniform and 
sufficient supply of normal arterial blood. 
When one of these conditions is at fault, 
immediately modifications, more or less 
profound, in the nervous system result. 
This first fact being posited, we may im- 
mediately deduce consequences of the 
most positive kind from the stand-point 
of hydrothcrapy, which acts on the nerv- 
ous system, on the circulation, and on 
the nutrition. 

On the nervous system by the sudden 
perturbation which it causes in the func- 
tioning of the sensory and motor nerve 
apparatus, hydrothcrapy re-establishes 
the regular operation of the cerebro- 
spinal axis; it, morcover, brings into ex- 
ercise the vaso-motor centers, and thus 
produces an cquilibrium between the 
functions of the brain and spine on the 
one hand, and the great sympathetic on 
the other. Moreover, it attenuates the 
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exclusive action of certain local affec- 
tions, which by reason of reflex influ- 
ences become the point of departure of 
important secondary perturbations of the 
drain and spine. 

By its action on the circulation, which 
it regulates and renders active, hydro- 
therapy still further modifies in a happy 
manner the functions of the brain and 
spine. Finally, by its general effects on 
nutrition,* by its direct or indirect action 
on the vaso-constrictors and vaso-dilators, 
on the secretory nerves, and lastly on the 
trophic nerves, cold water stimulates nu- 
trition, promotes the regular play of the 
different organs, and becomes one of the 
most active agents of tonic and recon- 
stituent medication. Under its influence 
the globules become richer in hæmoglo- 
bin, the oxygenation of the blood more 
active; and we ought to make a capital 
point of this fact in the treatment of 
diseases of the nervous system, 

Such is the veritable effect of hydro- 
therapeutics in nervous affections. I 
know that there has been much discus- 
sion as to whether the action of cold 
water were sedative, excitant, or perturb- 
ing. Some, with Trousseau, have pre- 
tended that cold water is the best of 
sedatives ; others, as Fleury, have affirmed 
its excitant action; others, with Bloch, its 
perturbing action. These are, I opine, 
trivial questions, for according as you 
consider the effects of cold water during 
its application, or after its application, 
you observe opposite symptoms, and that 
it may be at onc time perturbing, at an- 
other excitant or sedative. 

Modes of Application.—It is not enough 
to know the physiological or therapeu- 
tical effects of cold water, you must under- 
stand the conditions to be fulfilled in 
order to obtain the most favorable effects. 


* Kund has experimented on the influence of cold in 
cases of poisoning by stiychnia. Frogs poisoned by 
this medicament, he placed, some in water at 34°C., 
others in very cold water. The muscles of the former 
very speedily returned to their state of physiological 
telaxation, those of the latter, exposed to a low temper- 
ature, kept their tetanoid state a long time. The same 
experiments have been repeated in cats with like re- 
sults. (Kund, Gaz. Med , 1357.) 
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I am, then, going to enter somewhat into 
details which I believe are of importance, 
for we have seen physicians prescribe 
hydrotherapy without insisting either on 
the mode of application, or on the dura- 
tion of the douche, or on the temperature 
of the water. It is necessary, on the con- 
trary, that you should carefully determine 
all these points in your directions, and 
that you should not leave, as is often 
done, to persons who are strangers to 
the healing art, the management of the 
hydrotherapeutic treatment. 

The means of application of cold water 
are numerous; these may be arranged in 
three distinct groups: In the one the 
water is delivered under high pressure; 
in the second, there is no pressure; in 
the third, the applications are ‘made to 
the naked body by means of cloths or 
sponges. I shall then speak of three 
modes of application—douches, baths, 
and lotions. 

Douches.—Douches are by far the most 
employed. They are divided into a num- 
ber of varieties, which depend on the 
apparatus by which they are administer- 
ed. We have, then, the douche en pluie, 
or, shower bath; the douche d colonne, in 
which a column of water is let fall upon 
the body; the douche d lame concentrique, 
in which three or more concentric streams 
are directed on some portion of the body 
surface; the douche en nappe, in which 
the water comes in sheets; the douche en 
cercle, in which a circle of jets plays upon 
the patient; the douche en jet mobile, in 
which a varying direction is given to 
the jets. I need not occupy much of 
your time with a consideration of these 
douches ; you are familiar with them all. 
In the shower bath the douche is applied 
by means of a large globe sprinkler (H- 
me d arrosoir); in the douche d colonne 
the water descends with some force by a 
circular opening; in the third variety the 


globe sprinkler, instead of being pierced 


with a multitude of holes, has several 
circular chinks through which the water 
pours; in the douche en nappe the water- 
ing globe has the form of a bell; in the 
Jet mobile a tube of leather or caoutchouc 
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enables one to give a varying direction 
to the stream. The most used of these 
douches are the douche en pluie and the 
mobile jet douche. 

In general, the stronger the pressure of 
the water, the less painful the sensation 
of cold. At the same time care is needed 
in the management of the pressure, which, 
when too violent, produces painful trau- 
matisms. In the shower bath the douche 
strikes more especially the upper part of 
the body, and you ought to avoid, save 
in exceptional cases, douching the head. 
As for the douches en jet (the jet sprays), 
you can make use of different attach- 
ments which modify the form of the jet, 
and give the full jet or the broken jet, 
which may be directed, according to cir- 
cumstances, on different parts of the 
body. 

It remains for me to say what should 
be the temperature of the water, what 
ought to be the duration of the douche, 
what preparation the patient should 
make before, what he should do after 
the douche. 

As far as the temperature is concerned, 
the douche may be cold, it may be tem- 
pered, or it may be alternately cold and 
warm, The colder the douche the more 
intense the reaction, the more painful, 
too, the application of the douche. So 
in very susceptible subjects and those 
who experience under the influence of 
cold a painful sensation of cardiac con- 
striction and of suffocation, it is better 
to have recourse to tempered douches. 
In administering these douches a jet of 
cold water and a jet of hot water are 
turned by means of stop-cocks into the 
douche apparatus, and you can at your 
pleasure vary the temperature of the 
douche. Ordinarily at the commence- 
ment of the douche the water is temper- 
ed to 25° C. (77° F.), and is lowered dur- 
ing the douche so that finally it is not 
more than 10° C., or 15° C., (50° F. to 
$9? F.). 

In the douches alternately hot and 
cold a much more active physiological 
reaction is obtained. In the so-called 
“Scotch douche" you begin with a 
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douche of the temperature of 3o? C. 
(86° F.), and gradually raise the temper- 
ature to 50° C. (122° F., which is about 
as hot as can be borne), then you give 
immediately a douche about as cold as 
ice. There is another kind of alternat- 
ing douche in which a succession of warm 
and cold douches is given to the patient. 

Duration of the Douche. The douche 
ought always to be exceedingly short. 
You have just been told that the favor- 
able results of hydrotherapeutics are due 
to a double action on the nervous system ; 
to obtain this double action the impres- 
sion of cold must be of short duration. 
As a general rule its duration should not 
exceed thirty seconds, and the first appli- 
cation of cold douches ought not to ex- 
ceed ten or fifteen seconds. 

Preparation for the Douche.—There are 
certain rules which should govern the 
patient before, during, and after the 
douche. The greater the difference be- 
tween the temperature of the body before 
the douche and that of the water, the 
more active the reaction will be. It has 
therefore bcen advised to cause the pa- 
tient to take vigorous muscular exercise 
before the douche, in order to induce 
some degree of sweating. In our great 
gymnastic establishments, where the hap- 
py idea of douche compartments for the 
public benefit finds realization, it is at 
the moment of greatest muscular activity 
that the douche is taken. 

This important condition, to have the 
skin in a state of perspiration, in order 
to derive from cold douches all their de- 
sirable effects, is little known, not only 
to the public, but also to physicians. 
Does not everybody, in fact, maintain 
that a cold bath taken when one is sweat- 
ing is a bad thing, and that it is to this 
cause are due the evil effects which some- 
times follow the free external use of cold 
water? I believe this to be a complete 
mistake; and if we occasionally see con- 
gestions of the lungs follow a cold plunge, 
it is more probable that the individual 
was chilled before the bath was taken, 
than that the pulmonary congestion re- 
sulted from the bath. 
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Elsewhere we see, as a medicinal meas- 
ure, a disposition manifested to favor as 
much as possible this state of sudation by 
exercise and artificial means. As artificial 
means, in Germany they make great use 
of the dry blanket, the patient being en- 
veloped in several blankets thoroughly 
tucked around him, and kept in the hot, 
dry, sweating room, or subjected to a 
powerful vapor bath till a state of free 
perspiration is induced; then the wrap- 
pings are removed and a cold douche is 
administered, or he is immersed in a bath 
of cold water. The Russian bath, so much 
in use among a great many nations, and 
of which we possess in Paris a very com- 
plete establishment, the Hamman, is based 
entirely on this double action of heat and 
of cold water. 

During the douche the patient ought, 
as Beni Barde recommends, to suppress, 
as much as possible, strong contractions 
of the muscles, and keep a firm hold of 
the bar for support. The respiratory dis- 
tress is mitigated by freedom in outcries. 
In the event of congestive tendencies to 
the head or to the uterus, it is well to take 
a warm foot-bath, or douche the lower 
extremities with warm water after the 
cold douche. 

Immersions.— When remedial effects 
are sought from immersions, the patient 
either takes a single plunge into cold 
water, which should be of sufficient depth 
that the whole body may be immersed, 
then immediately rubs himself dry till 
the skin glows, or he remains several 
minutes in the bath ; the latter course is 
recommended when an antipyretic effect 
is desired. 

Partial baths are often beneficial, such 
as foot-baths, sitz-baths ; those with run- 
ning water, furnished with implements 
for local douching, are preferable. 

Affusions and Packing in the Wet Sheet. 
—Affusions consist in pouring cold water 
on the naked body of the patient, or in 
what is called the wet pack. Wrapping 
the patient in wet blankets is a very act- 
ive hydrotherapeutic method. It has 
this advantage, that it may be employed 
in all places, and without having recourse 
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to the quite complex apparatuses just 
described. It is, however, a painful ap- 
plication, and is by no means free from 
danger. The mode of procedure is simple 
enough: You wrap the patient in a sheet 
that has been wrung out of icy-cold water 
—you may apply the wet sheet with the 
patient standing or lying, and keep him 
thus enveloped ten to fifteen seconds— 
then with brisk rubbing with dry cloths 
you try to promote vigorous reaction. 
This envelopment may be partial ; in this 
case it has been advised to leave the 
wrappings on during the entire period of 
reaction. 

Such are in general the methods of ap- 
plication of cold water. There are other 
modes of using cold from a therapeutic 
point of view, and I shall speak of appli- 
cations of ice and pulverizations of ether. 
It has bzen advised to treat certain 
neuroses by the application of ice the 
whole length of the vertebral column, 
and in England chorea is much treated 
by this method, and so in hysteria. Char- 
cot has even attempted this method at 
the Salpétriére, the ice being placed for 
the space of a half hour, then an hour, 
over the ovarian region in hysterical pa- 
tients. By this means he has observed a 
diminution in the number and intensity 
of the attacks. A physician of Varsovie, 
Lublesky, has advised another means of 
producing rcfrigeration—the application 
of ether spray the whole length of the 
spinal column. He has thus treated 
chorea. 


HousE DRAINAGE.—Dr.W. J. Naismith, 
of Ayre, Scotland, summarizes certain 
leading points bearing on this subject in 
the following: 

“The main drain of a house should be 
disconnected from the sewer, and should 
in addition be provided with a well-ven- 
tilated trap outside the house. The trap 
should be ventilated by a pipe at least 
three inches in diameter, and carried up 
the outer wall with as few angles in its 
course as possible, opening at a point well 
above the eaves of the house. A trap 
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alone in this connection is not to be de- 
pended upon, for it has been found over 
and over again that without the employ- 
ment of a disconnecting chamber there 
exists no safeguard against the entrance 
of sewer gas through tlie main drain. 
Again, all taps (of which the siphon or S 
form seems to be the most cffective—and 
the morc rapid its bend the better) should 
be provided with ventilating pipes, which 
should not be led into rain-water pipes, 
but carried up independently, with, as al- 
ready stated, a diameter of not less than 
three inchcs, to the roof of the house; 
for it must be remembered there are few 
traps whose power of resistance cxceeds 
that of a column of water an inch anda 
half in depth; so that if the extra pres- 
sure of sewer gas be not relieved bya 
ventilating pipe, it will force the trap and 
gain admission in spite of it. Further, 
there must be no connection whatever 
between what may be called the minor 
pipes of a house, such as those from 
baths, lavatories, sinks, sculleries, etc., 
with any drain or soil pipe. They should, 
being siphon-trapped in order to exclude 
cold air, be carried to the outside of the 
house and made to discharge in the open, 
about two feet from the ground, on to 
trapped gratings communicating with the 
house drains. Lastly, a drain should not, 
if the plan can be possibly avoided, trav- 
erse the basement of a house, but in any 
case should be so constructed with 
‘glazed earthenware socket-pipcs, effi- 
ciently laid and jointed,’ as to insure as 
far as possible immunity from any escape 
of its contents. For the sake of any one 
who may be curious to know what sewer 
gas is composed of, it may be well to 
state that it contains carbonic acid, nitro- 
gen, sulphuretted hydrogen, light carbu- 
retted hydrogen, and ammonium sulphide. 
Cess-pools should, as a rule, never be em- 
ployed when access can be got to a main 
sewer; but in respect to detached or 
country houses they are an unavoidable 
necessity. In their construction it is 
necessary for safety to remember four 
things: j 

“1, They should be built as far away 
from the house as possible. 
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“2. They should never be placed near 
a well, which might thus become impreg- 
nated with the products of decomposi- 
tion. 

“3. They should be constructed with 
brick laid in cement, so as to insure their 
being water-tight; and 

* 4. They should be well ventilated, to 
prevent the collection of foul gases em- 
anating from their ‘contents, 

* Let the great fundamental fact never 
be lost sight of, that the air we breathe, 
. the water we drink, and, it must be add- 
ed, the milk with which our dairies sup- 
ply us, are three grcat channels whereby 
septic or poisonous infection is conveyed 
to the human system; and it needs not 
to dilate on the grave issue involved 
upon these highways being jealously 
guarded and maintained absolutely above 
suspicion." 


* 


SERIOUS WO UN DS THAT FAIL TO KILL, 
—A short time ago a shoemaker of As- 
toria, N. Y., shot himself twice with a 
heavy pistol, once in the ear and once in 
the mouth. He was brought to the Roose- 
velt Hospital, in this city, where it was 
discovered that the first ball glanced from 
the skull. The other is thought to be 
somewhere in the head, perhaps in the 
brain. Speedy death was expected ; but 
the next day the patient walked away 
from the hospital, saying that he was 
sorry for the attempt on his life, but ap- 
peared to be in no immediate danger of 
dying. 

With this case as a text, a writer ina 
morning paper reviews a large number of 
more or less marvelous cases of recovery 
from grievous hurts, showing that seri- 
ous injuries to the main organs of the 
body are not always followed by death. 
Men persist in living, not only with bul- 
lets in their brain, holes in their stomach, 
dislocated vertebra, and wounds in the 
heart, but even with open wounds clear 
through the body. During the civil war, 
General H. A. Barnum, of Brooklyn, re- 
ceived in battle a wound which stil] re- 
mains an upen passage through the body. 
For years the treatment of this wound 
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has been simply to wear in it a roll of 
prepared lint, which is renewed daily. 
The suppuration of the wound is con- 
stant though variable. : 

General Shields, of Missouri, had a 
similar wound extending through his 
body, and open in front and behind. His 
wound, it is said, was received in the 
Mexican war, and he wore, not lint, but a 
silk handkerchief in it. This he could 
draw directly through his body.—Sczen- 
tific American. 

(After reading this the reader will no 
longer wonder at the audacity of some 
surgeons who think that President Gar- 
field’s death was as much due to the 
treatment he received as to his wound.] 


ROMANCE OF THE WINE-PRESS.—A 
correspondent of the London Argosy has 
had his romantic ideal of the wine-press 
rudely shocked by some continental 
scenes of wine-making. He says: 

“I had had dim ideas of snowy gar- 
ments dyed purple with the juice of 
grapes, and the delicate feet of girls 
treading the luscious fruit under the 
shade of vine-clad trellises in the open 
air. In my imagination there were fount- 
ains of pure water washing away all 
stains and impurities, and long proces- 
sions of men and maidens bearing the 
fruit on their heads, all decked with 
flowers, and singing and dancing to the 
sound of harps and flutes. Had I not 
seen pictures to that effect, read poetical 
descriptions of it, and had I not always 
been encouraged by my childhood's in- 
structors in this delusion? And now, be- 
hold, there were not any snowy garments 
at all; the Hungarians had on coarse 
shirts and loose drawers tucked above 
the knee, and I came to the conclusion 
that they had never seen any fountains 
of pure water, and wouldn't have known 
the use of them if they had. For there 
was a kind of grimness about them, 
burned in by the sun, which seemed to 
indicate that they never washed either 
themselves or their clothes. In fact, 
they had a fine contempt for the ordi- 
nary rules of cleanliness. One black- 
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eyed, purple-legged fellow, with the grape- 
juice just drying on his bare feet, seized 
a basket, and ran off down the steps and 
into the vineyard, and presently return- 
ing with a load of the fruit, shot it into 
the press, and, with all the dust and dirt 
of the road still clinging to his feet, 
mounted, and began to tread the grapes, 
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and soon stood almost knee-deep in the 
liquor, which, having served him as a 
sort of foot-bath, was to be the drink, 
perhaps, of future generations of refined, 
fastidious palates. Having seen this I 
became melancholy, and preferred to 
leave the rest of the manipulations of 
earth’s choicest nectar in obscurity.” 


NOTES IN SCIENCE 


The Fate of Dazzling Inven- 
TIONS. — The following shrewd comments 
are furnished by our contemporary Tke 
Manufacturer and Builder “It is curious to 
note the decadence of inventions and dis. 
coveries which at first dazzled the world by 
their startling novelty and apparent wealth 
of power. Shortly after the successful ex- 
periment of the Montgolfier brothers, the 
dream of the world centered on aerial navi- 
gation, and up to fifty years ago nothing me- 
chanical so attracted public attention as a 
new balloon. To-day the balloon is ranked 
as an important side-show to a country circus, 
and in times of war as a possible observatory 
for men whose lives no sensible corporatlon 
would insure. It is also useful in the nursery 
and lecture-room, and occasionally, when 
fools are unusually plenty, furnishes an ex- 
cellent item for the press. Beyond this it is 
of no practical or scientific value. It has 
possibilities, but they seem to develop with 
most excessive deliberation. 

**Chloral hydrate was another meteor-like 
discovery. At first regarded only asa curious 
product of alcoholic agitation with chlorine, 
it was for some time shelved. But when 
Liebreich brought it forward in April, 1869, 
as a perfectly safe hypnotic and anodyne, its 
use sprang up like wild-fire, and its consump- 
tion increased with such rapidity that in 1871 
an actual choral panic occurred, the labora- 
tories not being equal to the demand. Then 
a startling number of sudden deaths were 
found to have occurred while patients were 
sweetly sleeping under the influence of the 
safe hypnotic, and investigation showed 
that the effect of chloral was the anzsthesia 
of chloroform, and very far from being safe. 
Thence its popularity waned, but not, how- 
ever, until it had enslaved tens of thousands 
hopelessly to its constant use, and done an 
incalculable quantity of mischief. 

Nitrite of amyl caused another furor in 
the medical world. It was claimed to be an 
absolute specific in hydrophobia and strychnia 
poisoning, and an antidote for the bite of the 
cobra. For all three of these it is now con- 
sidered useless, although acknowledged to 
be of considerable value in angina pectoris, 
asthma, and other maladies of a paroxysmal 
nature. 

Still later on the list comes the phono- 
graph, which for a few months probably 
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drew more attention than any one combined 
discovery and invention in the world, and for 
which the most brilliant promises of useful- 
Ness were made by the inventor and his ad- 
mirers. It is now relegated to the dime 
museum and the cabinet of scientific curi- 
osities— more useless to man than one of 
Crooke's radiometers lazily whirling in an 
optician’s window. 

In fine, it seems almost inevitable, that 
those discoveries which attain wide celebrity 
in a short time are doomed to return to ob- 
scurity, while those which have proved to be 
of the greatest benefit to man — the press, 
steam engine, telegraph, photograph, and 
loom—have been of slow growth, have been 
hampered in their infancy by cavil, skepti- 
cism, and even persecution, and have been 
almost reluctantly accepted even after their 
value was proved. There has been but one 
exception to this rule—the telephone.” 


Dust, Mist, and Clouds.—Mr. Aitken 
draws the following conclusions from an ex- 
tensive series of experiments: Whenever 
vapor condenses in the atmosphere, the con- 
densation is always made on a solid nucleus, 
which is furnished by particles of dust. With- 
out dust there would be neither mists nor 
clouds, and the super-saturated air would 
transform every object upon the earth’s sur- 
face into a condenser upon which it would 
deposit its excess of water. Whenever the 
breath becomes visible in a cold atmosphere 
it demonstrates the impure and dusty condi. 
tion of the air. The foam of the sea, mete- 
oric matter, and fires are fertile sources of 
the dust and impurity."—Les Mondes. 


Early Peas.—A writer thus advises on 
this subject in the American Agriculturist: 
“There are two distinct classes of peas: 
those with small round seeds, the others with 
much larger, irregularly-shaped peas, the 
surface of which is wrinkled. The wrinkled, 
seeded, or marrow peas are as much better 
than the other as sweet corn is superior to 
field corn. The round peas, while not so 
good, are much hardier and earlier than the 
others. Unless the soil is warm, and they 
germinate quickly, wrinkled peas will decay 
before they cancome up. The round peas are 
vastly better than no peas, however, and are 
acceptable to most of us. To have early peas, 
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they must be sown early—the earlier the bet- , 
ter. After the soil has thawed for the first 
four inches, even if it is solid below, sow 
peas. If the ground was manured and plow- | 
ed last autumn, all the better; if not, select : 
the richest available spot, and open a drill 
four inches deep. Peas should be covered 
deeper than most other seeds. For varieties, 
the Early Kent is one of the best; it has 
almost as many names as there are dealers. 
Daniel O' Rourke is one of the names of a 
good strain of this pea. Carter's First Crop 
is another good variety, and every spring 
new extra early sorts are sent from England, 
which usually turn out to be the old Early 
Kent with a new name. The peas should be 
sown in the bottom of the drill rather thickly, 
at least one every inch, and at first covered 
with about an inch of soil. It is well to put 
about four inches of coarse stable manure 
over the rows ; this is to be left on in cold 
days, but when it is sunny and warm, pull it 
off with the rake, and let the sun strike the 
soil over the peas, replacing it at night. 
When the peas sprout, gradually cover them 
with fine warm soil, placing the ccarse ma- 
nure over them as needed, until the covering 
of soil reaches the level of the surface. If a 
ridge of soil a few inches higher than the 
peas be drawn up on each side of the row, 
it will greatly protect them from the cold 
winds. When the plants are a few inches 
high, draw some fine soil up to them, and 
stick in the brush. When the soil becomes 
dry and warm, the main crop of wrinkled 
peas may be sown.” 


-The Frost that Killed the Peach. 

ES, —'* There will be no peaches this year, 
by the way. Frost killed them all. Every , 
last solitary peach," the man on the wood- 
box remarked, with a pathetic inflection in 
his voice. ‘‘Which frost?" savagely de- 
manded the fat passenger. Same old 
frost," replied the man on the wood-box, 
sadly. *'Same frost that killed em last year, 
I suppose?" said the cross passenger. The 
same !" the man on the wood-box asserted. 
* And the one before that again ?" the brake- 
man echoed. And the man on the wood-box 
bowed his head in assent. ''The same old 
frost," he said, that kills all the apples in 
Michigan every year, and destroys the ice 
crop on the Hudson. I've been a farmer 
myself, before I reformed, and I've known a 
snow-storm in Colorado to blight ali the 
sugar maples in Vermont |!" — Burlington 
Hawkeye. 


Calming EScct of Oil upon 
WATER.— M. Virlet d'Aoust, in a recent com- 
munication made to the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, confirms, as a result of his own re- 
searches, the opinion entertained by various 
ancient authors as to the efficiency of oil in 
calming the surface of agitated waters. This 
effect was clearly noticed along the tempestu- 


the shore-line, the oil is spread before the 
vessel, which now almost immediately enters 
upon smooth water. With the gradual spread 
of the oil, there is an equally gradual planing 
down of the water's surface, until over a very 
considerable extent it assumes the singularly 
smooth configuration of the colloquially term- 
ed “sea of oil." Similar experiments repeated 
on the open sea are stated to have been in- 
variably followed by the same results, the 


waves flattening out over a circular area pro 
' portional to the quantity of oil distributed. 


The stability observed in the waters of the 
Bay of Coatzacoalu, even during the preva 
lence of the violent norte,” and while the 


| sea outside is greatly agitated, is ascribed to 


the quantity of petroleum that is carried down 
and thrown into the bay by the river of the 
same name. It would be interesting as stated 
by M. Virlet d'Aoust, to determine whether a 
similar effect is produced upon the waters of 


| the Dead, Azov, and Black Seas by a certain 


quantity of mineral oil. 


Use of Conl Ashes.—We have before 
alluded to the good effect of coal ashes on 
some soils—but the matter is worthy of being 
kept before the public. A writer inthe Coun- 
try Gentleman thus advises : 

It is the common opinion that coal ashes 
are of little or no value. This is an error. I 
have heretofore stated some of the benefits 
derived from their use. They have likewise 
been employed for years by my neighbors, 
who hold them in high estimation. Their 
benefit is of a two-fold nature—they favor 
moisture, and improve t'ie texture of the soil. 
They serve admirably as a mulch, either on 
the surface or mixed with the surface soil, the 
latter being the best. As the supply is not 
sufficient for general farm purposes, they are 
used in gardens, around shrubs and trees, 
and particularly for potatoes, which largely 
require moisture. Mixed with the situe 
soil, and occasionally stirred, they have an 
excellent effect upon trees and shrubs, keep- 


ing up an uninterrupted growth during a 


drouth, if the application is liberal and well 
worked in. 

Where used in a garden, the earlier they 
are applied the better. The ground having 
been previously worked, spread evenly about 
an inch thick, and mix thoroughly with a few 
inches of soil. Where the soil is quite heavy 
more ashes should be used and worked in 
proportionally deeper, answering both as 
mulch and as soil to grow the plant ; in the 
other case, where the soil is good, principally 
as a mulch. The effect will not be visibie be- 
fore the seasón is somewhat advanced. After 
that it will show, its best work being done in 
hot, dry weather. The effect will last sev- 
eral years, depending upon how much is 
used. Yearly applications may be made with 
benefit; and the experience here is that if 
liberal applications are made annually, and 


ous coast of Samothrace, where the calming 
device is still practiced by some of the Greek 
sailors. At a distance of about a mile from 
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thoroughly mixed with the soil, no manure is 
required. This, I know, has a doubtful look, 
but observation has constrained me to accept it. 
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PANICS—THEIR PREVENTION. 


[5 a school not long ago an alarm of fire 

threw the children into a panic which 
resulted in the death of a considerable 
number before order could be restored. 
On the Brooklyn Bridge the mere inci- 
dent of a woman's stumbling while de- 
scending a stair-way produced a rush of 
men and women in frenzied excitement, 
many of whom were knocked down and 
crushed to death. In both cases the 
same cause operated; it was the sudden 
awakening of the instinct of fear in the 
minds of the weak and immature children 
and in the minds of those grown-up 
Bridge passengers. Fear predominated 
in their emotions and governed their 
actions to the exclusion of every other 
faculty. We may excuse the children for 
their headlong behavior, but when we 
consider that struggling, heaving, mad- 
dened crowd of well-dressed adults on 
the narrow foot-way between New York 
and Brooklyn, what are we to say in palli- 
ation of their conduct? A promiscuous 
multitude is fitful, changeable, and pan- 
icky, Especially is this the case 
where the situation has its sugges- 
tions of danger, as on a steamboat, in a 
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theater or hall, or a railway car. A cry 
of fire will at such times be likely to pro- 
duce a thrill of terror, and a sudden rush 
of the throng in the direction of sup- 
posed safety. There may be persons 
of courage and self-poise in such a mul- 
titude—there usually are but they are 
borne away in the press and struggle and 
overpowered for a time at least. 

Emerson says “fear always proceeds 
from ignorance," and he is in great part 
right, for let a man be well acquainted 
with the construction of a theater, for 
instance, knowing its several means of 
exit in front and rear, and the means at 
the command of the management to pro- 
vide for the safety of an audience, if he 
happen to be present when a panic seizes 
the gathering for any cause, he will be 
likely to control himself and get safcly 
out of the building. The engincers and 
firemen of an ocean steamer rarely lose 
their balance in a time of peril; so too 
the trained firemen of a city are cool and 
vigilant in the midst of scenes which 
would appal nineteen out of twenty men 
unused to them. 

Temperament has much to do with 
being affected by fear to the extent of 
panic, but lack of self-culture and of the 
poise and consistency of faculty which 
result from thorough sclf-culture, have 
more to do with it. Nature is generally 
liberal in her endowment of the child 
with the organ of Cautiousness, and it is 
one of the most activc influences. of his 
mind; but as the intellect develops, and 
under proper training the sentiments of 
kindness, courtesy, respect, confidence, 
friendship, and affection become impor- 
tant factors in mental operations, the im- 
pressions of Cautiousness are modified, 
and if the balance of organization be 
quite complete, its influence becomesthat 
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of prudence and circumspection, which 
will be calmly exercised even in a sudden 
emergency. The calm, discreet man will 
not rush with the crowd, but rather keep 
apart from it, and endeavor deliberately 
to obtain a true sense of the condition of 
things. Such a man was he who re- 
mained in his place in the burning theater 
while nearly all the rest of the large as- 
sembly were pushing and crowding toward 
the doors, and yet was one of the first 
to make his escape from the build- 
ing. When asked how he could be so 
cool at such a time he replied: “I did 
not look at the fire or the frightened 
crowd, but shut my eyes for a moment 
and thought upon what I should do, and 
having made up my mind I opened my 
eyes and did it." 
They who are subject to impressions 
of fear should avoid crowds and cultivate 
those elements of manliness and woman- 
liness which contribute to steadfastness 
and calmness. Let the intellect be 
brought into such active operation that 
its rational influence will be promptly 
exerted at all times. Let the higher sen- 
timents of faith, veneration, and integrity 
be strengthened by a consistent, upright 
life. Nervous trepidation in the hour of 
danger, with its accompaniments of ‘con- 
fusion and dismay, is exhibited by people 
whose life is superficial, vain and pervert- 
ing. There is nothing which will keep a 
man calm and even-toned in the midst of 
darger more surely than the consciousness 
of a true, unselfish life. To one whose 
spiritual sense is enlarged by a life of 
earnest trust in the King immortal and 
invisible, the assurance of the psalmist, 
* He shall never be moved whose mind is 
stayed on Thee," has a certain, decisive 
meaning, and he can be calm and patient 
when others are confounded. 
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TRUE OR NOT? 


UR attention has been called to a 

paragraph in a New York weekly, 
in which a weak effort is made to be sar- 
castic over a brief phrenological opinion 
which had been published in connection 
with an obituary notice of one of New 
York's best men. A simple statement 
was made of what the organization clear- 
ly indicated to any experienced phreno- 
logical observer. The fact that the life 
and character of the man, as known in 
the community, corresponded with the 
scieutific inference was fairly the prop- 
erty of the. phrenologist, and the candid 
reader, we think, would not except to its 
use by him. 

.If what was said had been shown to 
be untrue, then our critic would have 
done the readers of his paper some serv- 
ice, and his application of the spur of 
witticism would stimulate to more care 
in future predications. 

A mineralogist describes a stone as a 
bit of crystallized carbon, with such and 
such properties of refraction and hard- 
ness. Another man who deals in gems is 
shown the stone and exclaims, “ Pshaw, - 
it's a diamond!” Would a sneering 
ejaculation of this sort in any way de- 
preciate the merit of the scientific de- 
scription, or affect the reputation of the 
mineralogist ? 

The New York Tribune of April 28th 
published the following: 


"A trifle more than twenty years 
ago a lecturer on Phrenology, speaking 
of the bumps of prominent Federal and 
Confederate generals, gave the following 
estimate of the present Widow-Governor 
of Massachusetts: 'Butler has a large 
brain, but not of the largest size. His 
head is long and wide rather than high. 
\udgment, tact, energy, and social attach- 
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ment are his leading characteristics. He 
is bold almost to recklessness. His safety 
and success are due to his skill, tact, and 
knowledge, instead of moral prudence. 
He is for his cause or party at all hazards. 
Moral claims do not control, although 
they influence him considerably. He can 
be trusted when committed to the right, 
but needs more elevation of brain to 
gravitate uniformly to the side of justice 
and morals, and soar above selfish and 
partisan considerations, He needs more 
height of head as the leader of a moral 
cause, or for judge, governor, statesman, 
or President. 


Perhaps this is more to the liking of 
our weekly contemporary! The phreno- 
logical opinion having been uttered so 
long ago, he can digest at his leisure its 
application to the political, professional, 
and home life of the distinguished sub- 


ject. , 


A RBMNANT OF THE “INQUISITION” 
IN THE ENGLISH ARMY.—The Pall Mall 
Gazette is responsible for the following 
statement, which, if true, suggests that 
our cousins over the sea haven't yet 
quite emerged from medizval barbarism. 
“The War Office has published its sub- 
stitute for flogging, and the persons who 
were attached to that penalty when in- 
flicted on others will probably find much 
satisfaction in studying the component 
parts of its successor. It consists of field 
imprisonment No. 1 and field imprison- 
ment No.2. It may suffice to describe 
field imprisonment No. 1. Under this 
form of punishment, the offending soldier 
may be kept three months tied up in 
straps, ropes, handcuffs, fetters, or both 
handcuffs and fetters. During that period, 
he may for twenty-one days, with a day’s 
interval every three days, be fastened, in 
addition to his other fastenings, to a 
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“fixed object, so that he can not move, 
for two hours a day. While this is going 
on, he may further be dealt with as if he 
had been an ordinary criminal under 
sentence of three months’ imprisonment 
with hard labor. The ingenious Torque- 
mada of the War Office who has devoted 
his leisure and his gifts to this subject. 
may be congratulated on the skill with 
which he has accumulated horrors on 
horror's head. 


PHRENOLOGY AS A STUDY. 


N this age of scientific inquiry, there 
is a demand for information in regard 

to mind and its laws of action ; anything 
which promíses to reveal character and 
give men a knowledge of their fellow- 
men, seems to most people very desira- 
ble. The world is full of singular sayings 
with reference to disposition ; if a tenth 
part of them were written out, the list 
would be astonishing. Among them are 
these: Long fingers indicate the desire 
for gain; a little finger much too short, 
indicates submission, but if the third. 
finger be as long as the middle finger, 
or nearly so, the woman having it will 
try to rule. In the days of our child- 
hood, white spots on the nails were con- 
sidered evidences of lying. People ask 
what is the meaning of straight eye- 
brows, arched eyebrows, a straight nose, 
Roman nose, or a “ celestial " nose ; and 
most people fix some meaning to each of 
these. One asks, what is the meaning of 
a short upper lip, or a long upper lip; of 
a large mouth, or a small mouth; the 
dimple on the chin, the turning-out of 
the toes, or the turning-in of the toes. 
All of these things show that people de- 
sire to know what others are in charac- 
ter, and they look for signs of faculty and 
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disposition in the physical make-up. The 
way these signs get currency may be, that 
a person sees one with a peculiarity of 
hand or foot, of walk or expression of 
face, and because he has a special or pe- 
culiar trait of character, the peculiarity 
of form or motion becomes associated 
with the trait of character ; and it comes 
to be regarded asa sign that everybody 
who walks with the toes turned in, or has 
a straight or crooked mouth, will have 
the same trait of character. 

Within the last hundred years, and 
especially within the last fifty years, the 
brain has come to be regarded as the 
center and source of all power in men; 
and those who study mind through or- 
ganization, are devoted to the considera- 
tion of the brain, and of its developments 
in different parts, as the cause and basis 
of the different types of mental action. 
By a long series of observations from the 
beginning of Dr. Gall’s studies in this 
direction, it is found that a broad, heavy 
base of brain, as we see it in carnivorous 
and cruel animals, is a sign of force and 
executiveness in men and women ; that 
an ample development of brain across 
the lower region of the forehead belongs 
to those who are quick and clear in ob- 
servation and practical in talent; while 


massiveness of the upper part of the fore- 
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head is found with those who are pro- 
found in thought and broad in their. 
ideas; that those who are amply devel- 
oped in the top-head are moral; those 
who have a high crown of head are 
proud, ambitious, dignified, determined, 
and self-reliant ; those who are full in 
the back-head are social; those whose 
back-head is flat and straight and short, 
are not social, as a rule. 

Character can be studied in this way 
by the bare skull alone, the face being 
entirely absent. The phrenologist has 
little doubt regarding the outline of the 
character of the person who once carried 
the skull. This being the true basis of 
character-reading, its importance can not 
be over-estimated. Those who wish to 
be teachers, preachers, lawyers, mer- 
chants, or who have to negotiate business 
with different people, as well as those 
who desire to become practical phrenolo- 
gists, may become instructed in all that 
is known of Phrenology, by attending a 
course of lectures in the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, which holds its an- 
nual sessions in New York, beginning the 
first Tuesday in October; full explana- 
tions of the course of study and the topics 
taught will be sent by mail, on applica- 
tion, from the office of THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL. 
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QUESTIONS OF “ GRNERAI, INTEREST" ONLY 
uil] be answered in this department, But one ques- 
Lion al a time, and that clearly stated, mast be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shul? expect us to give 

Im the bene ht of an early consideration, 

Ir AN INQuixy Fan. to Receive ATTEN. 
£ fon within tren months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
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clude that an answer ts withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

To Our Contrisutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 


| tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 


lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocul the page into" takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon, 

me Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, «s the 
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compositor has to read it across hit case a distance of 
nearly (wo feel, and the editor often wants lo make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never voll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial mote" sise are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don t like to read long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length, 

6. Always write your fult nume and address plaine 
ly at the end of your letier. (f you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your Juil name and address beloto 
it. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
is provided by the writers, VN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us throug’ the post-office should, if 
they expecta reply. inclase the return postage, or what 
ts betler, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters 1 tll be considered by the editor tf 
this is done. Anonymous letters will not be con- 
sidered, 


MINERAL WATERS.— Question: Is wa- 
ter highly charged with carbonic acid gas, and 
holding in solution oxide of Iron or other mln- 
eral matter, but free from organic impurities, 
wholcsome for hou-ehold uses? 

Answer: The combination of carbonic acid 
with oxide of iron produces carbonate of iron, 
which is a common minerai in water, and nuless 
the quantity is unusuully large, the water is not 
serionsly affected as a beverage. In iron dis- 
tricts, the springs are more or less charged with 
sulphate or carbonate of lron ; the sulphate ls 
frequently found in them and in the streams 
flowing from them; yet the water, unless the 
sulphurous element be so strong as to affect 
the taste, is not regurded unhculthful. All 
natural waters contain mineral matter in soln- 
tion, lime and soda being usually present ; and 
it is only when the quantity becomes excessive 
that such carthy substances are injorious. It ie 
not so much the mineral matter In water which 
produces trouble in the system, as it is impro- 
prietiea of eating. To be sure, one can over- 
drink, surcharge the system with fluid, over- 
work the emunctorics, especially the kidneys, 
whose function it is to dispose of the excess ; but 
it is the improper solids taken into the stomach 
which mainly disturb digestion and the aliment- 
ive function. It is easier for people to form un- 
healthful habits in drink, The tendency to over- 
drink in warm weather is apecialiy manifest, and 
then it is that highly charged carbonic water, 
especially that sold in the cities from fountaius; 
in combination with flavorings more or leas pol- 
sonous, are productive of decided harm. 


SOUTH - WESTERN CATCH - WORDS.— 
Question: Can you give me the meaning of 
words like these which are in use on the south- 
western frontlers, viz.: *''Rustlers" ‘‘ Cow- 
boys," ‘‘Dinglers,’” ‘* Notchers ” ? H. 

Anmoer: According to an exchange, Rust- 
lers " are thieves wbo run off cattle from the 
ranches across the linc into Mexico, and sell 
them there; then plunder the Mexicans with a 
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sort of impartiality, and roturu to the United 
States. Cow- boys are those who earn their 
living by taking care of the herds; thcy are 
said to be orderly und quiet when engaged in 
their rezular employment, but when off dnty in 
the towns are di-orderl;, commit all sorts of 
cranks, and even outrages, as a matter of fun. 
* Diuglers'' are stage robbers. ** Notchers“ are 
a desperate set of men, who wantonly tako life 
for no other purpose, seemlngly, than to obtain 
notoricty. l 


PREPARATIONS OF SKULLS OF ANI- 
MALS.—HR. II. L.—After removing the integu- 
ments from the skull, if you would place it 
where it would be acceasible to ants, those little 
animals wonld soon deprive the bone of every 
vestige of fleshy matter. The quicker process 
ig to expose the skull to the heat of a slow oven; 
but in this caso it would be necessary to watch 
against carrylug the roasting too far, as this 
would dry out the bone so much as to make it 
very brittle. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS IN THE FACE.— 
H. L. F. G.—Physlognomists find two or three 
places in the facial features which bear a rela- 
tion to conscientious perception, it being par- 
ticularly indieated by perpendicular wrinkles be- 
tween the eyebrows, its breadth and sensitlve- 
ness having a relation to the number of wrinkles 
there. A single wrinkle is thought to be a sign 
of scrupulosity in small matters; wrinkles on 
each side of that mentioned, show a disposition 
to require Justice in others; holding onc's self 
to a strict accountability has its sign in the ap- 
pearance of wrinkles running outward from 
those last mentioned. 


DOUBLE Crown.—H. M. C, —You may 
refer to the double center of hair-growth which 
is sometimes seen—a curious occurrence, but 
having no eigniticance. Or perhaps you refer to 
two cranial prominences on tbe head. Tho de- 
velopment of Conscientiousness may be so 
marked as to produce prominences on each side 
of the median line of the head ; eo, too, Appro- 
bativeness may be very largely developed, and 
have a similar effect. We have frequently seeu 
this condition. We have knowu Hope to be re- 
markably expressed in this way, and Spirituality 
also. An illustration of the last case can be seen 
on the sbelvcs of the Institute of Phrenology, 19 
a cast taken from the head of a man who came 
into this office for the purpose of having bis head 
examined. 


WANTS THE AUTHOR.—M. C. B. 
wishes tho author of the well-known motto, 
„He whom the gods would destroy, they first 
make mad.“ The motto is an old one, and the 
Latin reads, Quem Jupiter vult perdere, prius 
dementat. We think that the source of these 
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lines is in obscurity. It probably belongs to 
English literature of a century or more ago. 
Possibly a reader can supply its true origin. 
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l bat Then Say, 


Communications are invited on any topic X inter- 
ro 


est; the writer's personal vietos, and facts m his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 


A BAD CoMBINATION.—After the clos- 
ing exercises of the clà«s at the Institute of Phre- 
nology, about the middle of December, 1874, I 
went forth with the best wishes of Professors 
Wells, Sizer, etc., and determined to speak a 
good word for the science of Phrenology on all 
suitable occasions, and to set its grand and beau- 
tiful truths upon as lilrh a plane as I could, 
trusting that, in time, I should acquire the prac- 
tice aud experience necessary to teach tho mnst 
beneficiul of ull knowledge in its best light. 
Ten days lster found me in the town of 8—, in 
the State of M——, and in company wlth several 
persons, all of them strangers to me, I intro- 
duced myself, and the convers-tion naturally 
turned upon the merits of Phrenology. An in- 
telllgent-looklag young man removed his hat, 
and asked for an cxamiuation. I found J—— 
D—— to be the possessor of several good quall- 
tles and u man of some ability, but what arrested 
my attention most was, his combination of small 
Acquisitiveneas, Conpselentiousness, moderate 
Self-cateem, and Caution; and In despite of hia 
good qualities, I ejaculated, mentally, ** Sneak 
thief!” By describing a gool and then a bad 
trait fu bis character, in appropriate languago, 
I managed to unfold and describe his weak 
points without giving offence, and gave him iu- 
structions how to cultivate and develop his 
weak faculties. The pecullar combination of 
these four faculties Impressed me strongly. I 
coald not dismiss him from my mind altogether, 
bat kept trying to outline the possible results of 
these developinents in combination with his 
large Ideality and other faculties ; and upon my 
return home in the evening, my first remark 
was that I had examined one very peculiar head, 
and although I found Acquisltiveness small, 
etc., in it, [ believed the man capuble of almost 
any low, meun theft that other facult:ea might 
dictate or his wants require. This called forth 
the remark from a friend: Could a person 
with small Acquisitiveness he positive enough 
lu his love of property of any kind to be a 
thief?” 

My reply was, the tendency arises from a nega- 
tive rather than a positive quulity of the faculty, 
which does not appreciate the true worth of 
property. IIe looks upon whatever be needs 
for his present wants as common stock; he doen 
not have that ecusc of owuership that a better 
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endowment of this faculty gives. He believes 
in having things In common ; like the hungry 
chicken, he appropriates food wherever he tinds 
it, to appease the guawinge of hunger. It may 
bo graiu out of his owner's or a neighbor's bin, 
which he ents until his wants are satisfied, anc 
thinks not of future wants until again hungry. 
Should this man be in a country-store and be 
hungry, he will put apples, crackers, or any 
other eatables he can obtuin unobserved, into 
his pocket. If the weather is cool nnd he needs 
them, he appropriates a palr of gloves or mit- 
tens for his comfort; und should lis weak con- 
sclence remonstrate, it is smothered with tho 
thought. The world owes mea living!" Cau- 
tiousness being moderate, he will not be over- 
guarded against detection; and Self-esteem 
being moderate, allows Lim to do things be- 
neath the dignity of a mau. 

A week passed ; and the weckly paper printed 
at S—— came to hand, und in the Local ltoms ” 
1 read this paragraph : 

* J—— D—— was arrested by a sheriff from 
Boston, for stealing a suit of clothes and ten 
dollars from a sick man with whom he was 
watching.” 

I afterward learned that he had the suit of 
clothes on at the time of my examination, which 
was but a few days after the theit, clearly showing 
his want of caution. That he had neither con- 
sclence or dignity, is evident from the fact of 
hie taking the advantage of a belpiess sick man. 

I have often observed that a person with a fair 
amount of Acquisitivoness (other mental cudow- 
ments being the same), will do better work and 
is more industrious, than oue In whom it is 
small. The one will work for moderate wages 
rather than be idle, and will do better and more 
work—will do a more thorough job of any kind 
for the same amount of money. The other will 
not work unless be gets the very best of pay for 
what often proves to be shiftleas, inefficient 
service, As mechanics tho one i3 prudent and 
economical in the ase of material, and a benefit 
to hla employer; the other wastes and destroys 
more than his services are worth. One bas both 
work and money; the other but little of either. 
The one wants every cent that is due him, and 
ig generally ready to pay evory ccnt he owes; 
the other, in the settlement of un account in 
which there is a discrepancy, says, “A few 
cents, or eveu a 'quarter, either way, don't 
amount to much, anyhow—let’s call lt square.“ 
And, generally, it wlil be found that the same 
loose, careless want of appreclution of the worth 
or value of materlal, property, money, etc., char- 
acterizes their work aud couduct through life. 

J. B. HOLM, 


“STOMACH FiTS"—A MOTHER HARD 
TO CoxviNCE.—, Extract from a letter written 
by a gentleman in Iowa, upon receipt of a copy 
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of Dr. Page's work, How to Feed the Baby."] 
„In 1860 our fifth child, a girl, had a disease 
that was raging about bere, bnt which none of 
our doctors could name. As about every pa- 
tient treated by our physicians died, I, myself, 
ventured to do what I could by way of treat- 


ment. The first and second stages, as they 
might be termed, having passed, there came 
what can only he described as tho blue etage.’ 
The whole skin was go contracted that it seemed 
drawn with a great power over tbe frame. The 
eutire body and limbs were pinched, and she 
looked like a bleached shirt &oaked in water 
with too much bluing iu it, The entire sur- 
face had a glassy, shining look. This was at 
the age of four months. She recovered; but 
when she was eight months old she began to 
have spasms, or what I am now convinced might 
be called stomach fits.’ She would have as many 
as seven spasms a duy. Having myself adopted 
the hygienic diet, and taking but two meals a 
day, I determined to try the two-meal system 
with this child. In a few days her spasms 
ceased, and for eight weeks rhe had not one. 
Being called away from home, my wife resumed 
the old habit, viz. : of feeding the baby at all 
times, or ‘whenever she wanted,’ and when I 
returncd home (at the cnd of two weeks) the 
baby was having her regular spasms again. I 
again put her on two regular meals, and within 


a week all signs of spasms disappeared. Even 


then ber mother was not convinced, bat when I 
again had occasion to be absent, she fed the 
baby in the old way, and I let ber have her own 
way. The child ‘made a live of it,’ but has 
never been well since. My oldest child at the 
age of twelve, of her own free will, adopted her 
father’s regimeu—a simple vegetarian diet — 
eschewing all spices (lnc!uding salt), tea, coffee, 
pastry, etc., and for eightcen years has not 
known a day of sickness. It may be well to 
mention the fact, that we take us much care to 
have pure air as pure food, never having a 
‘closed house’ during any portion of the year or 
of the twenty-four hours. Now, at thirty years 
of age, she (like myself at sixty) glories in per- 
fect health and a simple diet. From thus much 
of my experience you wili doubtiess see that a 
book like the one I have just reccived was sure 
of a faithful and sympathetic reading. You 
have struck the right chord, and I believe that 
a general knowledge of the principles set forth 
in your How to Foed the Baby’ would lessen 
the sicknesses of infants immeasurably, and 
probably reduce the mortality among them by 
one-half. One of our oldest physic'ans here, 
who first read my copy, and then sent for a 
copy for bis own library, says: ‘It contains 
more of valuc upon the subject of the proper 
care and treatment of infauts and, young cuil- 
dren—indeed, I may say, as to home hygiene for 
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the family—than can be learned in any or all of 
the medical colleges in the land! Its author is 
a benefactor of his race.“ 
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PERSONAL. 


CARLOTTA, the ex-Empress of Mexico, is said 
to have recovered from her insanity. Her hair 
is entirely white. She spends much of her time 
in the study of music. 


NaTrHAN ALLEN, M.D., of Lowell, Mass., has 
recently sent us a fine steel engraving of him- 
self, exccuted by the Metropolitan Company, 
of Boston. 


JOHN W. Col. xxsO, Bishop of Natal, died on 
the 20th of June last. He was born Jan. 24, 
1814, and educated for the ministry, becoming 
Bishop of Natul, South Africa, in 1854 He ob- 
tained a world-wide reputation through the pub- 
lication of a work in 1882, on ** The Pentatench 
and Book of Joshua.“ This work was con- 
demned by the Convocation of Canterbury, and 
he declared to be deposed by the Metropolitan, 
the Bishop of Cape Town. The valid.ty of his 
deposltion, however, was denied in 1865 on an 
appeal to tue Privy Council, Bishop Colenso 
published seyeral works on algebra and arith- 
metic, come volumes of sermons, and Ten 
Weeks in Natal“ (1355), and A Translation of 
the Epistle to the Romuns (1861). 


Lieut. Schwark has uudertaken an expedi- 
tion for the exploration of the Chileat and 
Yukon rivers in Alaska, more particularly of the 
latter. Except near the coast this great territory 
is quite unknown, but the gcographical knowl- 
edge to be gained is apparently not so much the 
object of the trip as the discovery of the rich 
mineral deposita which have long been reported 
as existing in the Interlor. This is better than 
stumbling along among the ice-fields of the 
barron pole. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER'S seventleth birthday 
was celebrated on Monday evening, June 25th, iu 
& publie manuer at the Brooklyn Acudemy of 
Music. The call had becu signed by clergymen 
and citizens, irrespective of denomination or 
agreement with the Plymouth pastor’s tbeologieal 
views, The building was early crowded, and the 
street outside was thronged with those unable to 
gain admision. To those Mr. Beecher made a 
short speech from tlic stage entrance door. 


WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.“ 


AFFLICTION, like the iron-emith, shapes as tt 
smites. 
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THERE is no crime so great as one perpetrated 
against the freedom of peoples. —MIRABEAU. 


A MAN'S purposes, not what he has accom- 
plished, are the true standard of his charactor. 


Some people live without purpose, and they 
pass through the world like straws on a river— 
more puppets in the tide.—D. 


IT is uecdful that a man be true; not that he 
lve. Are men dogs, that thcy must be happy! 
Luther dared to bo utdone.—PAREER. 


Do right and fear no one; thou mayst be sure 
that, with all thy consideration for the world, 
thou wilt never eatisfy the world. 


"IxPROYVB your opportunities,” said Bona- 
parte toa school of young men; “every hour 
lost now ia a chance of future misfortune.” 


Gnx47 souls are filled with love, 
Great brows are calm ; 

Serene within their might, they aoar above 
The whirlwind and the storm. 


Tae highest education fs thot which not only 
provides food for the pupil's memory, but train- 
ing for hia Judgment, discipline for his affec- 
tions, guidance for his conduct, and objects for 
his faith. 


ALL the great reforma of society havo been 
based on faith. Often a single man begins and 
is derided, laughed at and almost overborne, yet, 
feeling right, he dares to go forwurd, and by 
and by triumph crowns the struggle. 


— — s - 


MIRTH. 


A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men." 


A QUARRYMAN said he couldn't see any dun- 
ger in smoking while he was handling powder. 
He can't sec anything now. 


„Ma,“ he asked at dinner, who was Char- 
lotte Russe?" “Oh,” eid ma, she was one 
of them old queens who made trouble during 
the Restoration.” 


TRAVELER : “ Hi! conductor! Have you seen 
& man walkiug about with one eye, of the name 
of Walker?” Conductor (musingly) — N. no, 
air, I dunno as I have. What was the name of 
the other eye, sir?” 


Wirtu a boil on the nose and a corn on the 
toc, a man hus bis afflictions carried to extremes. 
Jle has trouble at the head scenter and a bad 
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movement on foot, He had better smell out the 
cause and toe the mark of propriety. 


“Ta GOING to a masquerade ball this evening, 
and I want an appropriate dress,” he sald to the 
costumer. *'*Whutis your business?” “I'ma 
milkman.” “Ah! then you'd better put on a 
pair of pumps and go disguised as a waterfall." 


Aw old colored man saw a sign in a drug store 
which read “Tasteless Medicines,” and looking 
In he sald : ** Dat am de bes' advice I eber got 
taste less medicines," and then hurried away 
just in time to escape a box of anti- billous.“ 


A CnRusHzD Deacon: ‘I hate to see a woman 
with nngs in her eara," exclaimed the good 
deacon ; they bain't natural. If it was Intend- 
ed for woman to weur them she would have 
been born with holes in her ears. The first 
woman didn't wear earrings, I'll be bound {” 
No,“ remarked the quaint little man in tho 
corner, **nor nothing else." The discussion was 
brought to an abrupt termination. 
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In this department we give skort reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see At to send ur. [m these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and alm (o furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. [t is onr wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
Invite publishers (o favor us with their recent publi 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


For FaMiLY WORSHIP. Part 1.— 
Scripture Readings. Part 2.—Family Prayers. 
Edited by Lyman Abbott, D.D.  13mo, 455 
pp. Price $1.50. Now York: Dodd, Mead & 

ompany. 

This is a well-arranged manual for use in fam- 
ily devotion. Itembodies several features which 
commend themselves at first glance to those who 
are looking for a convenient book of the kind. 
For instance, the editor has aimed to make tho 
service interesting to a general hcusehold, 
and so has selected for the Readings pas- 
sages relating to the lives of Moses, David, Dan- 
icl, Christ, and Paul, and numerous utterances 
of practical counsel and spiritual experience 
from ihe Psalms and Epistles. Special occa- 
slons also have their appropriate Readings and 
Prayers. Much care and good taste are shown 
in the compilation of Purt II., the editor having 
drawn from tbe best sources, and supplied an 
abundant variety, as in the case of the Readings, 
anticipating special wan:s both of the individual 
and the family. 
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AN UNEXPECTED RESULT, AND OTHER 


Stories. By E. P. Roe. 12mo, cloth. Price 

75 cte. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

This is a comparatively new phase of writing 
for the well-known horticulturist and author. He 
gives ns a love-story, of which the title appears 
to us to be a misnomer, for we surely would have 
called it “An Expected Result,” after the firet 
four puges. A jilted lover, desperate, goes off 
to Brazil to try his best to catch the fever and 
dle; a friend left bebind promises to seek out 
the jilter, and, by winning her love, and then 
jilting her, to avenge the absent. The friend 
wins her love, Lut, instead of jliting, marries 
her, and the firat desperate fover finds a girl in 
Brazil who soothes his wounded heart, and does 
not jilt bim. Of much greater merit is the 
“Christmas Eve in War Times,” being probably 
a trae incident of the dark days of the iate civil 
war, when want looked in at the door of many 
a home left behind by the men who were fight- 
ing the nation’s batiles. We commend it as a 
sample of good delineation, especially as regards 
the conduct of the house-agent. 


DEEP BREATHING as a Means of promot- 
{ng the Art of Song, and of Curing Weak- 
nesses and Atfections of the Throat and Lunge, 
especially Consumption. By Sophia Marquise 
A. Ciceolina, Illustrated. Translated from 
tbe Germun, by Edgar 8. Werner. 12mo, pp. 
48. New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 


This is a little book which one can read in an 
hour or so, but itis filled with good counse} on the 
use of the lungs. The fact that upon the devel- 
opment and power of the lungs depends the 
strength of the individual in every branch of his 
mental aud physical lifo needs no special argu- 
ment here; every intelligent reader will at once 
affirm it, and also the logical conclusion it forces 
that one must breathe well, deeply, thoronghly, 
to have well-developed lungs, aud a correspond- 
` fugly energetic life. For speakers and singers 
the book can be commended warmly, as well as 
to those who are weak, or think they are, in the 
respiratory organs. 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH: How to Acquire 
and Practice lt. By William Plttenger, author 
of “ Oratory,” and! Capturing a Locomutive.” 
12mo, pp. 275. Price $1.50. Philadelphia: 
National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


There are many who can use the faculty of 
language with much freedom ; that ls, they are 
seemingly prepared to say something on every 
occasion, but what they say is usually found on 
analysis to be wanting ín that appositeness and 
point which are essential to practical imprenslon 
and utility. The author of the book before us 
ls a gentleman experienced as a writer and a 
teacher in the line of clocution, and his opinion 
that good speech is the result of study and 
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special preparation, is in accord with sound 
judgment. We believe ic extempore speech as 
“the most natural, logical, impassioned, and 
effective mode of discourse," but no such char- 
acteristic will be found in the talk of the nn- 
trained, unlearned man. From Demosthenes to 
Gladstone, the great speakers of history obtained 
their fame az oratore only by study uud practice. 

Mr. Pittenger ts very encouraging in his sug- 
gestions with regard to the uttainment of a grace- 
ful and effective style of address through follow- 
ing a method of preparation, and in this book he 
formulates what he regurda aa such a method. 
This involves education, the training of the 
facnities, the development of the vocal organs, 
as preliminary and associated with the special 
object. Models of preparation for a particular 
speech are supplied, with abundant suggestions 
for gathering material and working it np Into 
forms convenient for use. 


EFFIE RAYMOND'S LIFE-WORK, GOING 
WITH TRE STREAM, and other Stories. B 
Jeannie Bell, 16mo, pp. 270. Price $1. Ad- 
dress J. N. Stearns. Publishing Agent, 58 
Reade Street, New York, 


This is a new book for Sunday-school libra- 
ries, Just pnblished by the National Temperance 
Society. There are several stories, all teaching 
important temperance iessons, and also others 
equally important in a right life. 


A REPLY to "The Academy's Re- 
view” of Tue Wine Question in the Light of 
the New Dispensation.” By John Ellis, M.D., 
author of The Avoidal-Je Causes of Disease, 
Insanity, and Deformity," ete. 12mo, 270 pp. 
Published by the author. New York. 


This is an attractively bonnd book of 270 
pages, and, as a defenae of Swedenb rg and his 
teachings regarding the usc of wine, will prob- 
ably have some vulue to those interested in bis 
views of the subject. The main issue between 
“The Academy“ and the learned physician ap- 
pears to be a quibble as to the rense in which 
Swedenborg used the word '' wine,“ the *' Acad- 
emy " understanding the term as it la more com- 
monly understood at the present day; whie 
Dr. Ellis as constantly maintalas that the word 
was only used by Swedenborg ns representing 
unfermented grape-juice, or Julee in which there 
is no alcohol. i 

Ia the endeaver to defend his position, the 
doctor urges the fact that the ancients used un- 
Jermenied grape-juice nnd preserved it for a 
length of time, calling it wine''; but as Eman- 
uel Swedenborg died only eighty-nine ycurs ago, 
it can hardly be claimed that bis understanding 
of the term wine and the onderstanding of 
the term by those who wrote two thousand cr 
more yeare ago should be identical. 

This in tbe maln, with some scientific pages 
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on the effect of whisky or alcohol on the human 
system, observations of a general character upon 
wine in different partes of the world, and a free 
use of personalities of a not very complimentary 
nature, which we should judge weru more than 
provoked by "the Academy,” makes up the bal- 
ance of the book. 

To those interested in the derivation of words, 
together with the changes that worlds undergo 
in the course of time, and the trnelng of them 
through these changes, the book offera some 
quite instructive reading; the chapter especially 
on the wine of the carly Christiun Church, tbe 
Passover Wine, ctc., 13 well written, and pos- 
sesses merit. ` 


WORDS OF COMFORT. From the prayers 
of Joseph Parker, Minister of the City Tem- 
ple, London. Selected by Amelia M. Fowler; 

ublished by L. N. Fowler, Luperial Build- 
ngs, London. 


The arrangement of this very tastefully- 
prepared volume ia in aecordance with the 
plan of a birth-day book, but in some re- 
spects we think it superior to the average com- 
pilation of this popular type. The selections 
have a practical application in our every-day, 
commonplace life, and are suggestive of bope, 
patience, and eucouragement. Three short quo- 
tations from the prayers are selected for each 
day, and a motto for each month Ia also selected 
from the same rich source. We cau very sin- 
cerely recommend this little book to the notice 
of our readers. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Mora anp LEOAL Force. By George Lau- 
sing Taylor, D.D. This is an argument for the 
purpose of showing the uses and success of 
morai suasiou in temperance work. It also 
urges the necessity of employing legal methods 
for the suppression of intemperance, Price 10 
cents. J. N. Steurns, Publishing Agent, Now 
York. 


BLACKBOARD TEMPERANCE Lessons. By Mrs. 
W. F. Crafts. Includes tweive choice and in- 
structive lessons, with illustrations designed for 
the blackboard. Adapted to delivery before tem- 
perunce associations of all kinds. Price 10 cts. 

Eruics AND Po icy or PuourBiTION. By C. 
J. Chubbuck. A strong paper on the right of 
coercive probibition. Piice 5 cents. Both sold 
by above Agcat. 


An Open Letter, written in answer to cer- 
tain inquiries touching religious belief. Read 
to the congrezation uf the Cnureb of the Unity, 
Cleveland, Ohio. By the Rev. L. 3. Hosmer. 
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THE Sixty-Tarrp AnnuaL Report of thc 


Board of Directors of the Mercantile Library 
Association of the City of New York. 


Summer Homes ARD RAMBLES ALONG THE 
Erig Raitway, issued by the general passenger 
department of tho road, supplies Information to 
those who are looking for temporary residences 
during the summer in pleasant neighborhoods, 
beyond the smoke and dust and din of the city. 


PoPULAR BcrENCE MowTHLrY, for July, dis- 
cusses the Railroad Problem of the United 
States, Remedies of Nature for Dyspepsi., The 
Great Bridge and its Lessons, Cucmistry of Cook- 
ery, The Industrial Position of Women, and 
other things of current vuluc. 


RESUSCITATED : A Dream or Vision of the ex- 
latence after death. Discourse of Lucifer on 
national, sociai, religious, and scientific topics, 
principally about ths United States of America. 
This pamphlet comes from Sacramento, Cal., 
and oxhibits some invention on the part of the 
writer. It is an imaginary conference with the 
chief of the regions infernal, in the course of 
which, the writer delivers himsel! of opinions 
upon matters and things in general, points out 
the seemiug tendencies of the age toward 
monopoly, aristceratical assumption, demagog- 
ism, ete. He has something to say with regard 
to drags and the adulteration of food, and 
frauds everywhere. We think Lucifer over- 
reaches himself in this conference, by disparaz- 
ing so many of the means which are usually re- 
garded as directly in his interest. 


Tux Century, for July, is a prime number, 
more than usually freigüted with articles on 
vital topics: for instance, we have a finely illus- 
trated article on Striking Oil; Old ani New 
Races, is most artistically treated; Flood and 
Plague in New Orleuns is very Interesting, aud 
so also is the John Brown Raid. 


Tus Norta AMERICAN Review, for July, 
contains, among its leading papers: The Lust 
Days of the Rebellion, by Gen. Sheridan; The 
Inerease of Public Expenditures; Needed Re- 
forins in Prison Management; Sanitary Drainage; 
and Church Attendance, by a syndicate of writers. 


TEA. The drink of pleasure and of health. 
By W. Gordon Staples, C.M., M.D., R.N., etc. 
Published by Field & Tuer, of The Lerden 
Halle Press, London. This ts an account of the 
history and cultivation of tea, and its use as a 
beverage, und its assumed use hygieuically. 
From the point of vlew of the physioloziat, we 
must take issue with the writer, on the sanltary 
question of tea-driukinz. We think that he has 
had more in view the preparation of a book for 
mercantile or literary purposes, than one de- 
signed to instruct and denellt Its reader. 
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Tue CrxcrxNATI MEDICAL News. This is one 
of our medica] exchanges which we examine 
with interest. It is well edited and quite com- 
prehensive in its survey of current topics boe. 
longing to its sphere. 


THe HowiLETIC MONTHLY is worthy of par- 
ticular notice, Each month half a dozon or 
more sermons from the pulpits of distinguished 
ministers are giveu iu full or in great part, and 
it contains much other matter of special value 
to thoge related to pulpit work. 


PRACTICAL CARPENTRY. Being a guide to the 
correet workíng and layiog out of all kinds of 
carpenters’ and joluere' work, to which is pre- 
fixed a thorough treatise on carpenters’ geome- 
try. 12mo, pp. 143, price $1.00. A convenient 
book for the workman, especially the average 
journeyman, and all carpenters who have. not 
had time or opportunity to become instructed in 
the scientific principles of their trade. It con- 
tains a large amount of practical instruction, 
within a smali compass. The illustrations are 
numerous, being npward of three hundred, six 
of them being full-page plates, showing the 
mothods for making joints of large and small 
timber. A practical man would at once appre- 
ciate the book, should it come into his hands. 
Published by the Industrial Publishing Co., 
John Phin, agent, New York. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY has been lu existence but a short 
time, but being composed of men warmly inter- 
ested in their work, considerable progress has 
been made. This year, two schools wili be held 
instead of one as heretofore, one at Atlantie 
Highlands, New Jer:ey, the dellghtful sea-shore 
resort, easily accessible by steamer from New 
York ; the other will open at Richfield Springs, 
near Utica. The serice of lectures delivered at 
Atlantic Highlands wil] cover a weck, commonc- 
ing August 2d, and ending August 7th; that at 
Richfie!d Springs will extend from August 21st 
to August 31st. 


GoLpEN THnn?Aps, by Ernest Gilmore, is a 
new volume from the press of the National 


Temperanee Soclety, deseriptive of life very f 


much as it should be in a well-ordered Christian 
family, and contrasted with that which is ucu- 
ally incldent to the family of worldly, selfish, 
sensual relations, The book has many good 
features, adapting it to the reading of children. 
Price $1.00. J. N. Stearns, Agent, Now York. 


Harper's New MowTBLY MAGAZINE, for 
July, is rich in desciiptive matter, foreign and 
domestic. The cntertaining sketches from 
Russian History are continued, this time the 
instalinent having a special interest because of 
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the late coronation of the Czar; glimpses of the 
life of the rvigning family are given with pen 
and pencil. A sketch, finely illustrated, of Cin- 
cinnatt, is Included among the attractions of the 
Number. 


Tue NATIONAL RAILWAY AND STEAM Nan - 
GATION GDDR, published by D. Appleton & Co., 
continues, as it has ever been, the convenient 
railway handbook of the American traveler. 
Published monthly. G. F. Thomas, Editor. 


RESPIRATORY CONTROL, for vocal purposes; 
Inspiration and Expiration. By John Howard. 
Published by Edgar S. Werner, of Albany, N. Y. 
Price, 60 cents. A well-written pamphlet of e» 
peclal use to those who exercise their vocal organs 
In pulpit or on platform ; written in a etyle clear 
and familiar, and furnishing advice of great value. 
Too many of our speakers and singers use their 
voices improperly, or rather the organs which 
produce the voice, and as n consequence break 
down In mid-career; the organs having become 
weakened, exhausted, paralyzed. Mr. Howard 
shows the right way to exerciso them, which 
secures their free and normal play, and eonse- 
quent development to a stronger and more ef 
ficient condition. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOTTLE, in the Fife 
and Drum" series, published by tho National 
Temperance Society, New York, ts a well-told 
story, of incidents In tippling life. It is suitable 
for young men to read, beſug Interesting as well 
as powerfuily impressive. Should be wel! circu- 
lated. Price, 10 cts. 


Tus Eousctic MaceAzINR (New York) for 
Muy is rich in sclections from foreign literature— 
entertaining and didactic. Common-sense in 
Dress and Fashlon, and Jonathan Swift are 
among its best articles. 


Tue Sr. CLAIR MINERAL SPRINGS and the 
"Oakland." An Illustrated circular, setting 
forth the attractions of the country in and about 
tho springs. 


Tue New Tonk MEDICAL CoLiees AND Hos- 
PITAL FOR WOMEN, In its twenty-first annual 
announcement, sets forth tho curriculum of 
study and requisites for the course of 1889-4 
Having a commodious building, with greatly 
improved facilities for imparting a thorough 
medical training to its studor ts, the directors 
and faculty are to be congratulated for thelr 
successful establishment of a medical institute 
for women which is a credit to New York City, 
Dr. Clemence S. Lozier, Dean, may be addressed 
for information respecting the college. Her res- 
idence is 108 W. 48th Street. 
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PEAR S SOAP 


The famous English Complexion Soap 


Established in London 100 years. 


A SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN 
AND COMPLEXION 


As recommended by the greatest English authority 
on the Skin, 


Proressor SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


President of the Royal College of Surgeons. 


15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


Good Complexion &NiceHands 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as 
a bright clear complexion and a soft skin, with 
these the plainest features become attractive, with- 
out them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 
Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline 
and coloured Toilet Soap. 


Peary Soap 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies 
and children and others sensitive to the weather, 
winter or summer. In England it is pre-eminent! 
the complexion Soap, and is recommended by a 
the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, 
mon-irritant character, Redness, Roughness and 
Chapping are prevented, and a clear bright appear- 
ance and soft velvety condition imparted and maine 
tained, and a good, healthful and attractive com- 
xion ensured. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, 
utiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. 
Its durability and consequent economy is, 
remarkable. , 


THE BEST DRUCCISTS SELL IT. 2 1 
1 
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RS. LANGTRY —From A PHOTOGRAPH BY VAN DER WEYDE LONDON. 
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many years been manufactured and sold, as being the very best possible a 
r the — location of of the Phrenologi "ro 
The organs being on both sides LÁ CA o. un us. 
2. ap aci 

pg well adapted fo the parlor mantel, the center-tabls, the y, the — 
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ITS ANATOMY AND PHI )I 


ns J. " 
By SIR CHARLES BELL, KH. Ns 


With numerous Notes, and upwards of Seventy-five ifa irn, $ 
We take great pleaeure in Wr fe the offer "m - T" 
PHRENOLOGICAL - ox URNAL for 1883. A new and 


This editi taine ali of the the au 
| illustrations E 00 Nen F JO HA pnd te very coxtala be 


The work considers Expression in all its details as „ ‘nae d „ 
The following from — Table of Contents will show — of its — bya 


Ari . i Muscles of the Face; Tr 


of Pain in 
Ad mation, Joy, Jealousy go Lane 4 Des 
2 ehe The Emotions Modidel by Controlling Expression, — M i B 


Reminiscences of Spurzheim and of 


And a Review of the Science of Phrenology from the od of its di 
to the time of the visit of GEORGE COMBE to the United States in A 
NAHUM CAPEN, With Portraits. One vol., 12mo, extra cloth, price $ 


timately associated with 


EE the 
an qiue ves an in ing pig rer som pir ripe fe ea 


| heim's 


ures, etc. 
vi of y. ana 
2 ir n — mental Philosophy. A 
interest with which Mr. pen bue invested hia wutject will cause It Lebe by 
pages." —Boston Home Journal. 
TERMS.—The JOURNAL is now published at $2.00 a year (having be 


$3.00), single Numbers 20 cents. Twenty-five cents extra must be 
toa, to pay ir —— boxing and packing the Bust, which is sent by exor 


for postage on the Premium 
— 4 eda ri 


AGENTS WANTED.—l4bera] Cash Commissions and Premiums to Agents are 
FOWLER & WELLS, Put 
788. | BROADWAY, 


ook and JOURNAL. which om ce 


Hinois Pioneer and his Asso- XUL My Sick Daisy,. « « 160 
_ Portraits, gre Papi s €" A 

m Notes in Neienee amd Azrienlture.— 
aud Character t. The Curcon- Prison Foot-prints; Booming} 

AME BS hould Women Ride like Men; Old Shoe- 

leather ; On the Colors of Water; Garden 


Experiments; Empl the 1 ; 
. The Vhitewash ont e National Capital, | 163 
142 | Editorial Items.—Gambetta’s Brain Again: 


Put Down the Pistol; The New Head; 
144 The Wuy-side Rose, « vie a 1» hne . 164 


145 | Answers to Correspondents.—Social Eti-, 
F 
rament of Na ; / 

148 Building & Houses nvalld ; Head and 
Conversion; Natural Sugar; The French 

149 | Language; Biskop Simpson's Head; A 

: Stopping-Place.—Wuat THEY SAY: Con- 

154 science Innate ; Salt and Leaven Injurious; 

156 Belf-Esteem—sSupplementary Remaks, . 169 

157 | Personal —Wisdom — Mirth — Library, ètc. 

NTNAED AT THR POPT-OFPICE AT New YORK as SECOND-CLASS MATTEM. ' 

ER. & WELLS, Publishers, 768 Broadway, New York. 

^ 4 % OWLER, /mperial Buildings, London, England. 
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BED 


Latest, Best, and Cheapest. 


Can be moved about with ease. 


Takes only 14 inches from the 
wall Does not fold the mattress. 


Admits of perfect ventilation, 


and is the only Parlor Bed that can be used in Hall or Narrow | 


Room. It turns down the width instead of length. 


Prices: $20.00, $25, $35, $50, $60, $75 upto $200. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. . 
OTIS PARLOR BED CO. 
114 W. 14th Street (near Macy's), New York. 


NOW READY. 


THE NATURAL CURE OF CONSUMPTION, 


CONSTIPATION, BRIGHT'S DISEASE, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, “COLDS” (FEVERS), Et. 
How Sickness Originates and How to Prevent it. A Health Manual for the People. By C. E. 
PAGE, author of How to Feed the Baby," ete. 1 vol., r2mo, 278 pp., ex. cloth, price $1. 
A new work with new ideas, both radical and reasonable, appealing to the common-sense 
of the reader.. This is not a new work with old thoughts simply restated, but the most original 


Health Manual published in many years. It is written in the author's clear, attractive manner, 
and should be in the hands of all who would either retain or regain their health, Sent by mail, 


post-paid, on receipt of price, $1.00. 


Address 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 


753 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Traits of Representative Men.— 
By QEORGE W. BUNGAY, author of "Off-band 
Tak Ings,“ “Crayon Sketches,” Pen Portraits.“ 
` Creeds of the Bells.“ etc. Illustrated with Por- 
traits, 12mo, extra cloth, price 81.50. 


Notices of the Press. 


“ Gcorge W. Bungay is one of our ready writers. He 
has = faculty for literary portrait painting. -. Y. 


erald. 

* He writes from his feelings, and writes, therefore, 
with force and directness."— The Mail and Express. 

“H is shown wherein and how these men have made 
themeclve- the names aud power that they are. The 
book will douhtje-- ^e read and enjoyed, and le fitted to 
do good. The Christian Intelligencer, 

“The anthor does not rehasb well-known facta in the 
live» of these men, but brings out many points of inter- 
est that are vew and interesting." — "Mia. Even'g News. 

e has xucceeded in giving very life-like pictures of 
the persous. and in a few words bas made ur feel thelr 
fadividuality, and recognize the aspecte under waich 
they are to be classed as representative men. — 
beh Telegraph. 

“There Is nothing hackneyed nor statistical about 
the rketches, but every one te a fresh and breezy char- 
acter study." — The Clereland Leader. 

“Mr. Bungay is a veteran Jourpali«t, and has had op- 
portunities exceptionally favorable for the study of 
varied human characters. We get the ripe result of his 
xp ente in the present volume.“ Boston Common- 
wealth. 

“It contains quite as much biography of the charac- 
ters considered as the average reader cares to know, 
and in addition to that a kind of analysis of the cbar- 
acter of each, which makes the reader fcel acquainted 
witb the eubject. Tue book is an tuepiration to young 
and old, to foster and develop their God-given quali- 
ties to their otmont. and reap success as their reward.“ 
—The Burlington Hawkeye. 


NOW BEADY. 4th EDITION. 


How to Keep a Store. Embodying 
the Conclusions of more than Thirty Years’ Experi- 
ence in Merchandizing. By SAMUEL H. TERRY. 
19mo, 406 pages, extra cloth, price $1.50. A work 
which should be in the hands of every merchant and 
clerk who would meet with success. 

The Boston Globe says: Every merchant believes he 
understands this subject a trifle better than biz neigh- 
bor; but «ome merchants remain poor while some 
neighbors become rich. The difference in success de- 
tween them I» not often due to chance, but gencrally 
may be traced to principles n-glected by the one and 
taken advaniage of by the other. Intelligent o! 
tion and etudy are required in business, as in the pro- 
fe-siops; and the most successful in trade and com- 
meres Ne those who see best, think best, and work 

‘lhe PAlUadelphia Commercial List and Price Current 
says: Every etere-keeper eb ald own this work, and 
see that it is placed in the hands of bi» clerks tf he 
would have them intelligent workers with him, aud not 
mere machines." 


The Jron age rays: The book is a store-house of 
advice. to which both the experienced and inexperi- 
enced dealer may go for a thousand things entirely in- 
acces-ible elsewhere.“ 

The Boston Transcript eays: A work of value to 
tradesmen. Full of practical suggestions, which, if 
followed, would add largely to tbe chances of success. 

The American Grocer says: There are few books 
that fulfill their promise more completely than does 
this volume, and we feel warrantea in eaying it is a 
work that no retail dealer can aflord to be Without.“ 
The New York Sun says: Every branch of the eci- 
ence of retail trado is here treated with tbe wisdom cf 


Av elegant k, printed on fine. extra enper-calon- eare’ expe A 
dered paper: Hand«omely bound in extra Cloth, ink pee PIE riences, All qunng :cierke. aoa 
aod gilt stamps, Price $1.50. For sale by all book- 


sellers, or by mall, post-paid, by 
FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 


Sent by mall, post-paid, on receipt of price. $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publisbhera, 
158 Broadway, New York. 
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W. H. Davinson. 


AN ILLINOIS PIONEER 


IRGINIA has been called“ the moth- 


er of States and statesmen”; and Il- 
linois affords an apt illustration of this 
title. Virginia is the mother not only of 
the State, but of many of the ablest and 
most influential of its statesmen, the Old 
Dominion having crowned her territorial 
gift with the dower of intellect and char- 
acter. 
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AND HIS ASSOCIATES, 


Among the foremost of those who 
make up this endowment stands Colonel 
William Henry Davidson. He was born 
near the banks of the Antietam, Septem- 
ber 8, 1805, and was of Scotch-German an- 
cestry, having descended in the paternal 
line from the clan Davidson of Scotland, 
and in the maternal line from the Ger- 
man—a compound lineage of which his 
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character exhibited marked traces in its 
steadfastness, blended with courage, sa- 
gacity, and energy. Bereft of his parents 
at a tender age, he was reared by a half- 
brother, Daniel Burkhart, late President 
of the Berkeley Bank at Martinsburg, 
West Virginia. This brother, Col. David- 
son often said, was father, brother, and 
all to him, a cherishing care which he re- 
paid by deep and abiding affection. The 
lessons of conduct taught him by this 
brother were never forgotten, and had no 
unimportant part in shaping his life. One 
of these, which he was fond of recalling, 
is worth mentioning here. While yet a 
child, his brother one day gave him a 
small coin, saying: “ William, remember 
this stands for labor, and what others 
have worked for, you ought not to spend 
without thinking. Now, when you go by 
a shop-window, and see cakes and candy 
that you can buy with your money, stop 
and think whether you can do without 
them, and, if you think you can, do not 
buy them." The caution would have 
meant little to the ordinary small boy, 
who would have rushed to a foregone 


.conclusion with the slightest possible 
‘amount of thinking; but with this child 


the lesson, instead of going in at one ear 
and out at the other, lodged permanently 
between the two, insomuch that, armed 
with its talismanic power, he carried his 
coin intact for months, in the midst of 
thronging temptations to spend it. The 
self-control thus early and successfully 
exerted never forsook him. The child 
was father of the man. 

Col. Davidson was educated at Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, Pa., and subse- 
quently studied law under Chancellor 
Tucker, at Winchester, Va., having as 
his fellow-students there Charles James 
Faulkner, Henry A. Wise, and others 
who have been prominent in the politics 
of the country. On the oth of May, 1828, 
he was married in Washington city to 
Letitia Hamilton King, at the home of 
her cousin, Col. Cross, afterward killed 
in the Mexican war. Mrs. Davidson was 
a descendant of Thomas Green, a nephew 
of Lord Baltimore's, and one of the Colo- 


Google 


-nial Governors of Maryland. She wasa 


woman of singular purity of character 
and unusual force of intellect. Descended 
from the Roman Catholic founders of 
Maryland, she adhered through life to 
the faith in which she was nurtared. Her 
maternal ancestors, the Hamiltons, were 
members of the army, while her paternal 
ancestors, the Kings, belonged to the 
navy, and both families were conspicuous 
for their services and position; yet, not- 
withstanding these rather pride-breeding 
antecedents, she was herself the flower 
of humility and gentleness. An elder 
sister, Isabella, it may be stated, was one 
of the founders of the Academy of the 
Visitation, at Kaskaskia, Ill, the first 
planted in the West, and of which, when 
transplanted to St. Louis, Mo; she be- 
came Mother Superior, serving in that 
office, so eminent was her fitness, as con- 
tinuously as the rules of the Order per- 
mitted, until her death. At this institu- 
tion in St. Louis, one of the first repute 
in our country, the only daughter of Col. 
Davidson was educated. 

Soon after their marriage Col. Davidson 
and his bride started for Mobile, Alabama, 
it being his intention to enter upon the 
practice of law in that city, and make it 
his future home. Diverging from his 
route to visit his sister, wife of William 
Wilson, at Carmi, Illinois, he was per- 
suaded to abandon the idea of settling 
in the South, and cast his lot with that 
of his kinsfolk in the West—a decision to 
which no doubt he was brodght the more 
readily as his brother-in-law, just men- 
tioned, afterward Chief- Justice of Illinois, 
was already in the full tide of successful 
practice at the bar. He accordingly 
pitched his tent at Carmi, situated on the 
banks of the Little Wabash, and then, as 
now, the capital of White County, but 
not then, as now, a large and flourishing 
town, connected by railway with the rest 
of the globe. At that time Carmi was a 
simple hamlet in the wilderness. Be- 
tween the past and the present the con- 
trast is sharp and distinct in the West as 
elsewhere. A journey from Washington 
city to Illinois was then attended with 
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morc hazard and adventure than a trip | This was malaria, which, in some form, 
abroad now.  Canal-boats, broad-horns, | was ever the unbidden guest in the fam- 


and stages were the means of travel, and 
log-cabin inns, scattered far apart over 
vast tracts of desolate country, served 
the adventurous traveler with food and 
shelter. The red man did not stalk 
abroad with tomahawk and scalping- 
knife, it is true, yet in the virgin forests 
wild-cats and panthers still kept their 
predatory state, and not unfrequently a 
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ily. In the autumn and spring, it ap- 
peared as “chills and fever," in winter as 
“winter fever," and under Leo's blazing 
sun was known by a variety of other 
names, all significant of one head or an- 
other of the fell hydra which no Hercules 
has yet been found to destroy. Sallow 
faces and hollow eyes were the heritages 
of the brave men and women who left 


bear was killed within sound of habita- 
tions, and, what is more, his flesh was 
eaten, and relished as a delicacy. Deer 
and grouse were the game with which 
the settler might fill his larder, and the 
indigenous papaw and pecan trees pre- 
sented their fruit and nuts fresh from 
nature's hands for the table. But there 
was one ubiquitous, hydra-headed enemy, 
which lurked unseen around the home of 
each hardy pioneer, playing sadder havoc 


their homes of refinement and culture in 
the East for the perils and privations of 
the new West. But, thanks to their for- 
| titude and enterprise, how changed is the 
scene now! The blank and cheerless 
| prairies of those days are now golden 
fields, which stately cities variegate, like 
clouds *flecking the sunny air," pre- 
eminent among these being the Phcenix 
city, Chicago, founded little more than a 
| generation ago, yet within that period 


with his interests than panther or bear. | shooting up twice into magnificence, first 
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from the marshes of Lake Michigan, and 
then from its own ashes. To Illinois to- 
day her sons may "point with pride," 
In the best sense of that much-abused 
phrase. She contains upward of eight 
thousand miles of railroad, is rich in edu- 
cational facilities and charitable institu- 
tions, abounds in wealth of all kinds, and 
does not owe a dollar. It was the men 
of whom mention has been made who 
not only designed her political fabric, 
and laid its corner-stones, but carried the 
superstructure far up toward its present 


. James SHIELDS. 


completeness. Their fortunate succes- 
sors had simply to work on their lines, 
and round out the embodiment of their 
conception, 

Col. Davidson began the practice of 
law at Carmi, exhibiting from the first a 
remarkable vigor of intellect and deter- 
mination of character, His sterling quali- 
ties and attractive manners soon brought 
him into the arena of politics, wherein 
he appeared as a Whig, becoming at once 
a leader, and retaining to the last the 
trust and admiration of his political asso- 
ciates, which, indeed, was shared in no 
small measure by his political adversa- 
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ries. Before he had attained the consti- 

tutional age, he was elected to the State 

Senate, in which he served continuously 

for twelve years. At the session of 

1836-7, in the second term of his service, 
he was chosen Speaker, although a ma- 
jority of the members were Democrats, 
and a vacancy in the Lieutenant-Govern- 
orship imposed the duties of that office 
on the Speaker of the Senate. He thus 
became Acting Lieutenant-Governor, and 
filled the Gubernatorial chair for the un- 
expired term. His early ascendency in 
the councils of the State was 
the more noteworthy from 
the character of the men 
who then participated in 
them, all of whom were his 
superiors in age and experi- 
ence, and most of whom 
were of the noblest type of 
manhood. Among them 
were Abraham Lincoln, 
Stephen A. Douglas, Orville 
H. Browning, Cyrus Ed- 
wards, James Shields, J. Gil- 
lespie, John T. Stewart, Wm. 
B. Ogden, E. B. Webb, and 
E. D. Taylor. To have been 
officially chief among such 
equals spoke eloquently for 
his own manhood as well as 
for his political abilities. In 
a recent letter to the daugh- 
ter of Col. Davidson, Judge 
Gillespie, a notable member 
of this galaxy, says: “ I knew 
your father well. When I first knew him 
he was in the Senate of Illinois, We were 
both Whigs, and his course commended 
itself to my highest consideration. Every- 
body regarded him as one of the most 
honorable and promising men in the State. 
I recollect his presiding over the Senate 
with distinguished ability. He was chosen 

by a Democratic body from among such 

men as Cyrus Edwards and Orville H. 

Browning. The Senate of Illinois was at 

that day composed of the very highest 

type of men," "Your father," Judge 

Gillespie adds, “ was conspicuous for his 

fine personal appearance. He was a good 
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talker without the least display. In pub- | mented Joshua F. Speed, who was a great ad- 


lic he was sedate, but at his room he was 


~ 


Sternen A. DOUGLAS, 


remarkably sociable and entertaining. 
Mr. Lincoln admired him very much. 
He preserved better order when he pre- 
sided over the deliberations 
of the Senate than any other 
Speaker I ever knew. He was 
a skilled parliamentarian, and 
his rectitude was above sus- 
picion, and he was a man who 
could not be trifled with, and 
so his decisions inspired ab- 
solute respect and confidence. 
His name was very often used 
in connection with the office 
of Governor of the State, but 
Illinois being hopelessly 
against the Whig party, and 
your father indisposed to en- 
gage extensively in political 
life, I think he never ran for 
the place, although he was 
regarded as about the best 
timber we had. You may rest 
assured of one thing, and that 
is that there was not the 
slightest blemish upon the 


public or private character of Wm. H. | his death. 


Davidson. 


mirer of your father. Mr. Speed, I will here 
say, was on more intimate terms with Mr. 
Lincoln than any other living man. They 
were almost like the Siamese twins." 
After having served twelve years in Illi- 
nois, Col. Davidson, influenced by the 
aversion which Judge Gillespie mentions, 
withdrew from political life, and devoted 
himself to commercial pursuits, for which 
he was admirably fitted, and in which, as 
in politics before, he achieved success. In 
1851 he removed to Louisville, Ky., hav- 
ing bought out the well-known wholesale 
house of Fellows & Co., in which, however, 
he remained but a short time. Disposing 
of his interest in that establishment, he 
formed a copartnership with the late 
William B. Clifton in private banking, 
which he prosecuted for some years with 
his usual success. In 1858, on the organi- 
zation of the Louisville branch of the 
Commercial Bank of Kentucky, he ac- 
cepted, at the urgent solicitation of the 
stockholders, the cashiership of that in- 
stitution, and with characteristic ability 
discharged the duties of that office until 


Josuua F. Sprep. 


Ta Louisville, the second 


After he left Illinois, I kept | home of his adoption, he was greatly at- 


track of him through my friend, the la- ! tached, interesting himself in whatever 
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concerned her welfare, and contributing 
liberally to everything that promised to 
advance it. He was one of the origina- 
tors of the old Louisville Club, the first 
organized in the city, and noted for the 
manly spirit and social distinction of its 
members. Few men of honorable repute 
visited the Falls City, from abroad or 
near, without becoming the guest of this 
Club, which at that time was composed, 
among others, of such citizens as Judge 
Nicholas, A. D. Hunt, Gen. Wm. Preston, 
Dr. James Johnston, James Speed, Joshua 
F. Speed, Judge Bland Ballard, and 


Jupce J. GirtLEsriE, 


Grandison Spratt, the genial autocrat of 
the fraternity. 

In social life, as in public, Col. David- 
son was a leader, and his home, whether 
in Illinois or Kentucky, was the seat of a 
refined and generous hospitality. The 
last entertainment he gave in Louisville 
was a dinner to Senator Douglas, on the 
occasion of his visit to that city as a can- 
didate for the Presidency in 1860. Among 
the guests were Gov. Crittenden, and his 
son, Gen, Thomas L. Crittenden, and a 
number of representative citizens of 
Louisville. Twenty odd years have 
passed, and of the noble men who sat 
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around that board, all, host and guests 
have been gathered to their fathers, save 
Gen. Crittenden, and Mr. A. D. Hunt, for 
the latter of whom Col. Davidson cher- 
ished an especial affection. On the oc- 
casion of the visit referred to these two 
were appointed by a committee of citi- 
zens to receive Senator Douglas, and 
were the last to speed him on his way, 
not, as it proved, alas! to the White 
House, but to his tomb, in which he was 
laid a few months later, 
Col. Davidson loved work, and his 
mind went straight to its conclusions. 
He was equally thorough 
and direct in his methods. 
No man better appreciated 
the maxim, that what is 
worth doing is worth doing 
well, or more faithfully car- 
ried it into practice. True 
to his Gaelic descent, he was 
a man of strong prejudices, 
but, true likewise to his Ger- 
man blood, he took large 
views, and patiently heard 
the other side. He sympa- 
thized with the best senti- 
ments and inclined to close 
with the best thought of his 
time. Owning slaves in his 
youth, he yielded to scruples 
in the matter and emanci- 
pated them, although 
throughout life his associa- 
tions, personal and political, 
were with the natural adver- 
| saries of the anti-slavery party. The doc- 
trine of Secession he utterly rejected, be- 
lieving it to be in conflict with the letter as 
well as the spirit of the Constitution, and, 
| when the attempt was made to execute it, 
| declared his adherence to the Union, in 
the face of very serious pecuniary losses. 
The salient features of his character were : 
a lofty sense of honor, unswerving fealty to 
duty, and a just appreciation of the rights 
and worth of others. Possessed of high 
and varied talents, he was successful in 
every field he entered—law, politics, mer- 
cantile life, and banking. Combining in- 
sight with foresight, his sagacity was un- 
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failing. In Rome in 1871, the Archbishop 
of Baltimore, then in attendance at the 
Ecumenical Council, said to Mr. Ship- 
man, pointing to his wife (Col. D.’s only 
daughter): “That girl's father had one 
of the clearest, finest business heads I 
ever knew." And such was the general 
judgment, When the country was con- 
vulsed by the panic of 1857, he carried 


when all was over, it was pitiful to hear 
the man's lamentations, moaning between 
his sobs that his best friend was gone. 
To his children he emphasized the neces- 
sity of keeping their word, and. exempli- 
fied the precept in his owa conduct. A 


promise made by him was sacred, and 
his “ Yes" or “ No" carried its full mean- 
ing, and was never said hastily. 


His 


his bank safely through the commotion, 
and, while other institutions were falling 
or suspending around him, he stood a 
pillar of strength among the ruins, and 
helping his financial brethren. In his 
family his word was law, and, although 
he required the strictest obedience to 
rule, his children, domestics, and those 
of his household idolized him. His 
coachman, a colored man, became one of 
his nurses during his last illness, and, 
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word was his bond. His judgment of 
men, as well as of affairs, was unusually 
fine, insomuch that his advice was habitu- 
ally sought by his associates and friends. 
In matters *of public moment he was 
often “the power behind the throne." 
He solved political enigmas, and cut 
Gordian knots, whereof the honor was 
appropriated by men of lesser caliber. 

Col. Davidson's life was full and strong, 
and he enjoyed it highly, yet rationally. 
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His devotion to his friends was absolute, 
and among them, where he was best known 
—known by the crucial test of the dreary 
intercourse of daily life—was he most 
respected. To strangers, at the first 
blush, there appeared in him a certain 
hauteur, but it was in appearance only. 
A man of tenderer feelings, or of more 
delicate consideration for the feelings of 
others, never lived. 

Around Carmi his sympathies lingered 
to the last. He had been reluctant to 
leave Carmi—the place to which he had 
taken his young bride, where he had re- 
ceived so much kindness and encourag- 
ing appreciation and had formed so 
many enduring friendships, which had 
crowned him with his first laurels, where 
all his children had been born, and where 
four of the seven had found their last 
resting-place. He frequently said that 
twenty of the happiest years of his life 
had been spent in Carmi. His home there 
was the center of some of the choicest 
spirits of the time. General Robinson, 
United States Senator; Chief-Justice Wil- 
son, one of the ablest and most accom- 
plished jurists of this country; the gallant 
and brilliant Baker, who fell at Ball's 
Bluff; Gov. Webb, a typical gentleman of 
the old school; his brother George, sat- 
urated with Attic salt; Dr. Shannon, Dr. 
Stewart, and others, representatives of the 
best blood of Virginia and Kentucky, and, 
far better, of the best qualities of human 
naturé, were his neighbors and intimates. 
Lincoln and Douglas visited him often, 
occasionally staying for weeks at a time, 
while noted guests from afar tarried 
long under his rooftree. “ Porte Crayon” 
(David H. Strother, at present Consul- 
General to Mexico) spent a winter there, 
diversifying his stay by placing on can- 
vas the counterfeit presentments of his 
host, hostess, and their boy. Indeed 
Carmi was a bit of Attica planted in the 
Western wilds, and though never called, 
by itself or others, " The Athens of the 
West,” it may be doubted if any of the 
various towns which arrogated to them- 
' selves this proud appellation had a better 
claim to it than the little Whig hamlet of 
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"Egypt," as the wits of Whigism nick- 
named the Democratic stronghold of 
Southern Illinois. Col. Davidson, after 
removing to Kentucky, was pressed by 
his friends, repeatedly, to re-enter public 
life, but he invariably declined. His po- 
litical career in Illinois, on the whole, 
had been successful, and fraught with 
happy reminiscences. It was a pleasant 
venture (probably he thought it one of 
the follies) of his youth. He was now in 
mature manhood, with no ambition for 
political honors, with a strong distaste 
for political strife, and immersed in busi- 
ness at once congenial and prosperous. 
It cost him no effort, therefore, to turn 
his back upon the political arena forever, 
as he did. In the memorable Presiden- 
tial contest of 1860, Col. Davidson sup- 
ported Douglas. Nevertheless, Mr. Lin- 
coln, after his inauguration, wrote to 
Col. D. offering him any office that he 
might think fit to name, proposing, him- 
self, the Secretaryship of the Treasury. 
This generous offer he gratefully yet 
firmly declined. The offer itself illus- 
trates the nobility of Lincoln. He, in 
fact, never forgot or forsook a friend. 
His whole life was a bright example of 
loyalty to friendship. Judge Gillespie, in 
the extract from his letter quoted above, 
mentions the intimate relations between 
Lincoln and Joshua F, Speed. The origin 
of the intimacy affords anoth:r illustra- 
tion of this fine trait in Mr. Lincoln's 
character, and, as it is characteristic in 
other respects as well, may be given here. 
Mr. Speed began his business life as a 
merchant in Springfield, Illinois, where 
he was settled when Mr. Lincoln came 
there to open a law office. One day as 
he was sitting in his store in an interval 
of leisure, Mr. Lincoln, whose ingrained 
awkwardness was then aggravated by 
youth, came up to the counter, and ac- 
costed him with visible embarrassment. 
“I want to know, Speed," he said, “the 
cost of a bedstead and bed," adding a 
rough description, which indicated the 
cheapest kind of both. “What you want," 
answered Mr. Speed, “ will cost you about 
seventeen dollars." At this Lincoln's jaw 


dropped, and a painful expression of sad- 
ness and perplexity spread over his coun- 
tenance. Mr. Speed, noticing the look, 
and rightly interpreting it to signify that 
the price exceeded Lincoln's means, 
quickly added: “ Mr. Lincoln, I have a 
proposition to make you. My partner 
has just got married, and his bed in my 
room up-stairs is vacant. If you are will- 
ing to occupy it, and share my room with 
me, you are more than welcome." The 
painful expression instantly vanished from 
Lincoln's face, as, with a few simple words 
of thanks, he accepted the offer, and dis- 
appeared. In a short time he reappeared, 
with a pair of old-fashioned saddle-bags 
on his arm, and, directed by his new 
friend, shambled up-stairs to the desig- 
nated room. A minute had scarcely 
passed, before he shambled down again, 
and as he reached the shop-room, cried 
out, his face beaming with jocund con- 
tent, Well, Speed, 7've moved.” Hence- 
forward unto death Lincoln and Speed 
were bosom friends. 

Mr. Speed, and his brother-in-law and 
business partner, Mr. Henning, it should 
be said, became the executors of Col. 
Davidson, who directed in his will, as a 
special mark of esteem and confidence, 
that no bonds should be taken for the 
faithful execution of the trust. 

In person Col. Davidson was strikingly 
handsome,with polished and distinguished 
manners. Dignified and at the same 
time cordial, he won the heart of every 
one with whom he associated. His mind 
was richly stored, and, when interested 
in a subject, his conversation grew elo- 
quent. He was just six feet in height, 
weighing between 160 and 170 pounds, 
and with what is termed an iron consti- 
tution, although he died comparatively 
young. An oil portrait of him (by the 
celebrated artist Healy) represents a head 
of a fine pyriform type, with dark brown 
eyes, lofty brow, a chin firm yet delicate, 
and a mouth chiseled into the fairest 
bow shape. This last feature was one of 
peculiar beauty in outline and coloring, 
and his teeth, regular and white, were in 
perfect preservation at his death. But 
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the chief charm of his countenance lay 


in its unusually sweet and captivating 
expression. Col. Davidson was nurtured 
in the religion of his Scottish ancestors, 
but, after reaching man's estate, belonged 
to no church. Faithful to his convic- 
tions of right and wrong, he sought 
through life no other guide. A little 
over two years before his death, he 
wrote from New York to his daughter: 
“Seventh of February, 1859, the anni- 
versary of the birth of my only and dar- 
ling daughter. Thanks be to God that 
this recurrence of it finds you not only 
alive, but in the possession of health, and 
surrounded by friends who love and cher- 
ish you. These are indeed blessings that 
we can not sufficiently appreciate. For 
them to our good God let your gratitude 
be manifested by an observance of His 
commands—His will. May each anni- 
versary as it occurs find you drawing 
nearer and nearer to Him by practicing 
such a course of life and obcdience as 
will finally, when that one comes and you 
are not here, commend you to His infinite 
mercy and blessing." Withal his respect 
for the beliefs of others was profound, and 
he steadily impressed upon his children 
the importance of attending the church of 
their mother, into the bosom of which, on 
his death-bed, he was himself received. 
The solemn rite was performed by his 
wife's cousin, Archbishop Spaulding, of 
Baltimore, who at that time was Bishop 
of Louisville. He died October 24, 1861. 
Death found him ready, and he met it 
with that holy peace which divests it of 
itsterrors. Hisremains lie in the Catholic 
cemetery in Louisville, beside those of his 
devoted life-companion, and of his first- 
born son, Major Henry G. Davidson, who 
served with distinction in the Union 
army, and died at the close of the war, 
on the threshold of a civil career that 
promised to be brilliant. But two chil- 
dren survive, a daughter, who in 1868 was 
married to Paul R. Shipman, the asso- 
ciate of George D. Prentice in the editor- 
ship of the old Louisville Journal, and 
Charles Edgar Davidson, of Texas. 
ALICE D. SHIPMAN. 
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THE TRAINING AND CHARACTER OF HORSES. 


F our domestic animals none occupy 
more attention than the horse, and 
although there is no subject with which 
general society is supposed to be more 


Fig. t.—Hicuest Tyre or INTELLIGENCE. 


familiar, yet when it is a question of 
positive knowledge for a given purpose 
very few are able to meet the case—even 
among farmers and stock raisers we 
would scarcely find two who would agree 
entirely on the training or education of a 
horse having a certain trait or disposition. 
On the farm the treatment of this most 
useful companion of man is for the most 
part irregular, injudicious, and very often 
absolutely cruel ; and the wonder is that 
the colt develops into a condition of do- 
cility, patience, and usefulness, which is 
rather typical than otherwise of the horse 
generally. With his highly organized 
brain, sensitive temperament, great 
strength, capabilities of resistance, the 
horse by appropriate training could be 
rendered much more efficient than he 
averages. This is shown by occasionally 
meeting with a noble specimen of the 
equine family which has fallen into con- 
siderate hands, and the capabilities of 
intelligence in such a case are astonishing, 
and the sarcastic remark which is often 
heard, “ That horse knows more than his 
master,” seems warranted, The deficien- 
cies in horse training generally arise from 
a lack of understanding of the nature of 
the animal, and without such an under- 
standing it is impossible to set on foot a 
system which shall be definite, and effi- 
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cient. Mr. Dennis Magner, whose reputa- 
tion as a horse trainer is very extensive 
in this country, states that ‘There are 
three natural difficulties which present 
themselves in the outset of a horse's edu- 
cation. First, the horse is much stronger 
than man, and this fact the animal is in- 
telligent enough to perceive very prompt- 
ly; and if he can impose it to improper 
treatment he is likely to do it and thus 
resist the control of his master, and 
whatever gain there ison his part in such 
resistance, encourages him to further im- 
patience of control, and finally he may 
become unmanageable and ‘vicious. 

“The second difficulty arises from his 
methods of reasoning, which must be in- 
telligently exercised so as to prevent his 
becoming excited or frightened at boys 
and sounds with which he is brought in 
contact. Through his active senses of 
sight, hearing, and feeling he must be 
instructed with regard to their innocent 
character, 

Third, it must be appreciated that a 
horse can not understand the mean- 
ing of language or words of command, 
except so far as he is taught to associate 
them with actions; consequently, it is 
not to be expected that he will know 
what he is required to do unless taught 
and shown in a way that he can clearly 


Fig. 2.—Vicious axo TRE&ACHKROUS. 


comprehend. We see, for example," 
says Mr. Magner, “that if a horse learn 
to pull away, break his halter, resist the 
blacksmith in shoeing, or run away, he 
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and the habit may become fixed. On the 
other hand, when a colt is first haltered, 
no matter how hard he may resist, if 
compelled at length to submit, he will be 
likely not only to follow without restraint, 
but will continue to do so afterward; | 
also when the feet are taken up and 

handled until an operation is quietly sub- 

mitted to, or such restraint is brought 

upon the mouth as will overcome the 

power of resistance, he will not only 

submit for the time, but if the teaching 

be applied properly, inclination to resist 

afterward will be quite overcome.” 

The principle of this reasoning applies 
as well to other habits of the horse. 
Like all other animals of the herbivorous 
kind, he is naturally subject to the dom- 
ination of man, and so susceptible to 
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training ; this subjection is illustrated in 
every type of horse, it does not matter 
how wild or vicious he may be, if his 
treatment be such as properly considers 
organization; in other words, is founded 
upon a thorough understanding of the 
horse nature. Having become once im- 
pressed by the superior power of his 
master through the element of fear, his 
fear overcome and supplemented by kind 
treatment he will not only exhibit sub- 
mission without the use of force or 
restraint, but he will remain so if not 
abused or excited. The horse is ever 
subject to disturbance by the occur- 
rence of unusual sounds, especially those 


Fig. 3.—WiLLFUL AND SPIRITED, 


which arise from something in contact 
with his body and in this case a noise, 
especially if suddenly made, is likely to 
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will be encouraged to do so afterward, excite intense fear or resistance, and he 
| will be likely to be afraid of it ever after- 
| ward. A new object should be brought 


Fig. 4.—DociLg, KIND, AND INTELLIGENT, 


slowly and gently to a horse's notice ; 
he should be permitted to smell and feel 
of it, then it can soon be placed on or 
around him without causing the least 
fear. It does not matter whether while 
in harness the cross-piece falls across the 
quarters, or an umbrella is raised behind 
or the whistle of a steam engine is heard, 
if the horse have been shown or intro- 
duced carefully to these things, he will 
not be seriously disturbed by them; 
whereas their sudden occurrence may be 
productive of most dangerous and per- 
sistent effects. 

Third, in relation to teaching the mean- 
ing of the sounds or words of command, 
using the language of Mr. Magner, " it is 
evident that if a man were to sit on a 
block and simply read the word ‘ whoa’; 
to a horse, he might do it indefinitely 
without teaching him its meaning; but if 
a horse were moved, set in moderate 
action, and immediately after the com- 
mand the reins were pulled sufficiently 
hard to make him stop, he would after a 
few repetitions of the command learn to 
stop and that without the reins being 
pulled. Or in teaching to ' back,’ if after 
the command were given the reins were 
pulled upon sufficiently to force him 
backward, he would after a few repetitions 
learn to back freely of his own accord at 
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the word, to avoid the unpleasant effect 
of the pulling.” 
In further illustration of this principle, 


Fig. 5.—EXCITABLE AND OBSTINATE, 


Mr. Magner goes on to say how a horse 
may be taught a few tricks. If it is de- 
sired to teach a horse to make a bow, for 
instance, first prick him lightly on the 
back with a pin, and repeat this until in 
his efforts to avoid the annoyance he 
drops his head, then instantly stop the 
pricking and caress him; repeat the 
pricking until he has again dropped his 
head, then caress him and give him 
something of which he is fond ; continue 
this method until at the instant the 
motion is made toward the back he 
will drop his head. To teach him to 
kick up, simply prick him on the rump 
until there is an inclination to kick up, 
when, as before, stop and caress him ; so 
repeat until the least motion toward the 
rump leads to the effect desired. Teach- 
ing «ny kind of trick the principle is the 
same, the difference being only that in- 
stead of a pin other means suitable to the 
case must be used. To teach tricks by 
the word would be necessary to repeat 
the command and associate the act with 
it. Ca e should always be taken against 
confusing or exciting the animal, and 
but one trick at a time should be im- 
pressed upon him, the process being care- 
fully and slowly repeated until no mistake 


is made. Of course, as horses differ | 
much in intelligence, some will acquire | 


their lessons more promptly than others, 
and more can be expected in the way of 
performance from some, to have prompt 
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obedience at the word of command. 
Such an animal as the one in the illustra- 
tions (Fig. 1 or Fig. 4) can be readily taught 
to do unusual things. For the execution 
of any trick or movement the exact signal 
or word which it is customary to give in 
teaching it should always be repeated ; the 
tone or pitch of the voice should be care- 
fully regarded, otherwise the horse may 
mistake on the instant what is wanted of 
him, and consequently be unable to obey. 
Such an animal as that in Fig. 3 or Fig. 7 
would test the patience of any trainer; 
bad habits, cunning, and vicious action are 
to be expected from such a physiognomy. 
But the defects of organization in such 
animals are usually increased by bad treat- 
ment, 

The principle of kindness in training 
is potent in relation to a horse just as it is 
in relation to our influence upon our 
human brothers. If a man, for instance, 
were strong enough to takea bully by the 
shoulders and shake him so thoroughly as 
to show him that he had power to control 
him as,he pleased, and then afterward 
treat him with kindness, the effect would 
be far better in establishing a relation of 
friendship and subservience on the part 
of the bully, than if the latter were mere- 
ly impressed that he was kept under, or 
subjected by dint of the superior force of 


Fig. 6.—Stow, Dort, Omrvsx. 


the other; in truth, it is n .t likely that the 
rough fellow would maintain a very pleas- - 


ant feeling for his superior, if the contest 
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were carried on in the presence of others, 
so that his self-respect were affected, his 
low jealousy aroused. If a man could con- 
trol a horse by putting his arms around his 
body, and thus prevent his struggling and 
becoming excited, and until the muscles 
were entirely relaxed, and then further win 
his confidence by kindness, caressing and 
so on, the subjugation obtained would be 
of the most efficient kind; but as there is 
not strength enough in human nature to 
do this, recourse must be had to such 
means as will approach as near in princi- 
ple to it as possible, If the horse be 
given such freedom as to encourage his 
confidence in resisting, or if his willful, 
vicious nature be stimulated by ignorant, 
abusive treatment, and he should in his 
excitement and fury resist earnestly, de- 
spite of the most severe punishment, it is 
no more than should be expected and at 
the same time we would have a manifes- 
tation of the real cause to be overcome 
by our treatment. The manifestation 
proceeds from a condition of the brain 
just as mental phenomena in man arise, 
and this condition has been produced by 
erroncous treatment; and to secure the 
desired result of submission a method 
must be put in operation for the produc- 
tion of a different mental state; the fear 
of the animal must be checked and modi- 
fied, and his confidence and good-nature 
gained. Inthe meantime strong physical 
means of control are legitimate as a tem- 
porary expedient, so as to secure that 
mental state which will lead to success. 
If he has been unduly stimulated by fear, 
then the horse should be shown that 
there is no cause for fear; if through cer- 
tain qualities of viciousness, then those 
qualities should be modified through 
measures which shall calm and soothe the 
brain excitement which produces them. 
Kindness will accomplish much even 
with astubborn, willful character like Fig. 
3. We should always give a horse some 
credit for reason and allow him a little 
latitude as it were for reflection. Treat- 
ing him much as a child whose disposition 
we understand, will have a similar effect, 

The reader who is familiar with horses 
will recognize in the illustrations traits of 
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horse physiognomy frequently met with. 
Fig. 1 shows the type of intelligence, high 
blood and docility; while Fig. 2 (from 
life) indicates the vicious and treacherous 
type, the animal against whom it is well 
to be wary. Fig. 3 is an animal that will 
tax the strength of his owner to keep in 
training. He is spirited, excitable, and 
“off the handle" often. Fig. 4 is a good 
fellow, docile, yet possessing spirit and 
intelligence—the horse for the family that 
will be kind to and appreciative of him. 
Fig. 5 requires a gentle, but strong hand. 
A “high-strung,” nervous fellow is he 
needing no whip or spur, but will “go” 
while he can stand. Fig. 5 is a very sen- 
sitive animal; flies and mosquitos annoy 
him greatly ; his skin is thin and his blood 


Fig, 7z.—Vknv ExcirAnLg AND INCORRIGIDLE, 


hot. In Fig. 6 we have a specimen of the 
heavy, dull, stupid horse; the one that 
"any one can drive," but is rarely driven 
off a walk, or a very sluggish infrequent 
“lope.” He'sthe horse to try the patience 
of a saint, when a little behind time for 
the train. Fig. 7 requires an exception- 
ally.good driver to manage him; he must 
be watched or some dangerous trick of 
his may suddenly astonish his owner. 
He'll nab the unwary bystander on the 
shoulder, or perhaps seem disposed to 
make a brief luncheon of his hat. He has 
a wild-looking eye, and the head-lock falls 
in an unsteady corkscrew way, down over 
his forehead, in itself suggestive of un- 
trustworthiness. Compare Figs. 1 or 4 
with Figs. 2, 5, 6, and 7, and see how wide 
the differences of character shown even 
by engravings. EDITOR, 
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THE TRUE BASIS FOR THE SCIENCE OF MIND AND STUDY OF CHARACTER. 
(Continued.) 


SOME OF THE IMPORTANT TRUTHS 
OF PHRENOLOGY. 


B EFORE proceeding to show the value 
of Phrenology as a means of ana- 
lyzing types of character, it may be well to 
take a brief survey of some of the impor- 
tant truths which Phrenology has added 
to the science of mind. Especially do I 
think this necessary because, even here 
in this school of learning (Harvard Col- 
lege), we are wont to speak of many of 
the truths of the science of mind as if 
they were but lately discovered by mod- 
ern scientists. It is always a disagree- 
able task to dispel pleasant illusions, but 
it is sometimes very necessary, when men 
become over-confident of the value of 
their own individual investigations. I 
will have something further to say upon 
the subject of appropriation of phreno- 
logical discoveries without acknowledg- 
ment, toward the conclusion of this essay. 
The first principle which Gall and Spurz- 
heim maintained, and which was bitterly 
opposed on all sides, was that the mind 
is dependent for its manifestation upon 
material organs, and that the brain was the 
principal seat of the mind. It is surpris- 
ing to read, when we reflect how univers- 
ally this fact is admitted at the present 
time, that Gall had to avail himself of 
every resource to prove his position, and 
brought to bear against his antagonists 
accumulations of facts both psycholog- 
ical, anatomical, and physiological, which 
completely established the phrenological 
view and annihilated those of his oppo- 
nents. It does not fall within my prov- 
ince to give the proofs for the mind's 
connection with the brain, and it is hardly 
necessary, as nearly all scientists acknowl- 
edge this truth. They differ only in the 
method of the brain's manifestation of 
mind, whether the brain is composed of 
cells, and each cell is responsive to a par- 
ticular shade of emotion or thought, 
and manifests that emotion or thought 
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when excited by the proper stimuli; 
or that the brain, as a mass, moves its 
bulky weight every time to give rise to 
thought or emotion. Phrenology claims 
that there are two grand divisions of the 
brain mass, and that each hemisphere 
may act independently of the other or 
consentaneously together. This is only 
following the general analogy of the bod- 
ily constitution, for we have two eyes 
which may see objects independently or 
at the same time; so also with the organs 
of hearing. This truth is now admitted. 
The phrenologists affirm that there are 
distinct mental faculties, each having a 
cerebral organ in each of the hemispher- 
ical lobes. This truth has been debated 
with great rancor, but according to phren- 
ological proof it is as truly demonstrated 
as is the truth of the mind's dependence 
upon the brain. It is further maintained 
that power of manifestation depends (cae- 
teris paribus) upon the size of the hemi- 
spheres, and upon the size of each indi- 
vidual organ. Upon these principles a 
science of mind and character was built up 
which may be divided into divisions as 
follows: (1) A system of Psychology, 
having for its basis primitive or funda- 
mental faculties, with a description of 
their nature, function, sphere of opera- 
tion, and their relations to each other. 
(2) A system of Physiognomy, founded 
(a) upon the form of the skull, as deter- 
mined by the size and form of the cere- 
bral mass, or particular portions of it 
measured in radial distances from the 
medulla oblongata ; (4) upon the natural 
language of the feelings and faculties as 
displayed in the actions, expressions, and 
attitudes of men. (3) A practical soci- 
ology, or the application of the system of 
psychology and physiognomy in connec- 
tion with principles of cerebral physiol- 
ogy to the welfare of society and the 
ordinary business of life. The psycho- 
logical part of Phrenology might be di- 
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vorced from the physiognomical and 
physiological and studied as a separate 
system, and it appears to have superior 
advantage over all other psychological 
systems. Let us see what it offers to 
‘science to-day. 

(1) It has been determined by observa- 
tion and reflection that there are distinct 
faculties, and that the brain is the organ 
of the mind, and has a seat for each indi- 
vidual faculty. I will not attempt to give 
the numerous phrenological proofs for 
this statement, but will content myself 
by showing, analogically, that it is quite 
possible that mind is manifested, not as 
a unit, but by a plurality of organs. In 
our investigation of animal life we have 
found a dependence of mind upon cere- 
bralstructure. Every year new facts are 
added to prove a plurality of cerebral 
organs. All animal life is a progress on 
the plane of 


SPECIALIZATION OF FUNCTION 
from the lowest to the highest, and has 


its culminating point in man ; the more , 


distinct and separate the organs through 
which the functions are performed, the 
higher and more intelligent is the ani- 
mal. If we trace animals back to their 
lowest forms, we discover but little ap- 
pearance of separate organs for special 
functions. The next grade probably re- 
veals a stomach, or something resembling 
digestive organs. Then the next grade 
has special parts of the body devoted to 
special functions; for example, the breath- 
ing organs become distinct from the di- 
gestive, the eye from the ear, and the 
organs of voice from the organs of smell. 
In the highest animal, man, there is the 
greatest specialization of function. There 
is a distinct organ foreverything—the eye, 
the ear, the sense of smell, are all distinct. 
The functions of the liver, the stomach, 
the heart, have all separate organs. Nay, 
it has been discovered that the nerves 
which ramify through the body and lie in 
bunches beside each other and are almost 
undistinguishable in form, have appar- 
ently the same texture and composition, 
yet perform different functions. In the 
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same sheath, side by side with each other, 
are the nerves of motion and feeling. It 
is extremely absurd to conceive the brain, 
which is a collection of fibers, cells, and 
nervous ganglia in convolutions, acting 
as a unit, and moving its entire bulky 
mass every time a thought or emotion 
agitates it. This is a direct contradiction 
to all we know of the body in general. 
It would seem as if nature began on a 
line of harmonious differentiation of 
structure, which she carried through the 
whole body as far as the medulla oblon- 
gata and ended there, giving up the idea 
of differentiation after having tried it 
through all animals, from the oyster to 
man, as a bad business. Is it not more 
in accordance with her general plan to 
suppose that differentiation of structure 
is also characteristic of the encephalon ? 
that feelings so distinct as anger, love, 
sense of causation, sense of mathematical 
relation, of colors, of space, of self-esteem, 
of construction, can all be performed by 
the brain mass acting as a unit ? 

In the light of modern science, then, 
Phrenology still can maintain her doc- 
trine of plurality of organs, and every 
new fact added seems to support that 
conclusion. In the days of Gall and 
Spurzheim this analogical proof could 
not be so successfully used as at present, 
for there has been much information 
gathered from the investigation of the 
animal life which did not then exist; but, 
nevertheless, the early fathers accumu- 
lated a mass of evidence which proves 
conclusively the doctrine of the plurality 
of organs. It is my endeavor not to re- 
peat old arguments in favor of Phrenol- 
ogy, but to view that science in the light 
of modern research, and to show that 
Phrenology has still strong claims upon 
us as a means of investigating the science 
of character; and, indeed, it holds a place 
in this department of knowledge which 
can not be filled by any other method of 
investigation. Since, therefore, it is not 
my aim merely to quote and apply argu- 
ments from phrenological works, but rath- 
er to give a series of original reflections 
upon the truths of Phrenology, I beg to 
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refer the reader to the works of Gall, 
Spurzheim, Combe, and the later phre- 
nologists, for the solid array of facts which 
they have accumulated to prove their 
principles. The question has been agi- 
tated whether the phrenological termi- 
nology founded upon the classification of 
the mind is of value to-day. It would 
appear needless to discuss this question 
had not Bain and others attacked it, and 
endeavored to show that it was erroneous 
and faulty in many respects. Whatever 
defects there may be in the definition of 
the functions which the terminology con- 
veys, nevertheless modern science has 
not given us a better terminology. When 
& modern philosopher shall arise and gain 
for his terminology such almost universal 
&cceptance in current literature and popu- 
lar language as the phrenologists have 
gained, he will be in a position to dis- 
pense with the phrenological terminology. 
As the case now stands, after years of 
carping criticism and systematic attack 
by the learned, men can find no better 
means of describing the various types of 
character than by the use of phrenological 
language. 

Again: if we view Phrenology in the 
light of modern science, we find it has 
many other strong claims upon us. The 
exposition of the primitive powers of 
mankind which Phrenology has given, 
has made it a science of the utmost prac- 
tical importance. Education which is 
not conducted upon its principles with 
reference to the various degrees of de- 
velopment of the primitive powers, can 
not be complete and satisfactory. Phre- 
nology maintains that a harmonious devel- 
opment of all the powers should be the 
true aim of education. If, for instance, a 
person is found with any particular organ 
excessively developed, as, for example, a 
person in whom Destructiveness — the 
excessive manifestation of which is the 
desire to kill—is out of proportion to his 
other faculties, all the circumstances 
which are liable to excite that organ 
must be removed, and those organs 
which restrain the promptings of De- 
structiveness must be educated. So with 
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l all the faculties, the weak must be culti- 
vated and the strong restrained, unless it 
is desired to make the person a specialist 
in the direction of the strong faculty. It 
is evident that any science which is able 
to point out the connate tendencies of 
men, will have a vast influence upon the 
education and legislation of men. If the 
various capabilities or innate capacities 
of men are thus unfolded, a sure founda- 
tion for the study of character is laid. 
This science of character will not culmi- 
nate merely in a theoretical science, but 
like all other sciences which are founded 
upon’ physical facts, will lead to an art— 
namely, the art of reading the characters 
of men. This has actually been accom- 
plished; yea, while the metaphysicians 
are still discussing the genetic powers of 
mind, or rather their boasted power, con- 
sciousness itself, through which they 
claim to have given a correct analysis of 
the mind, Phrenology, undaunted by 
the long discussions of alarmed opponents, 
has been slowly and surely perfecting the 
science of mind and character. 


READING CHARACTER AS AN OBJECTION. 


An objection has been made to Phre- 
nology, even by the present professor of 
psychology in this university (Harvard), 
that Phrenology is not a science of the 
mind, but merely an art of reading char- 
acter; but of all objections made against 
Phrenology this is the weakest. Is the 
science of medicine less of a science 
because it has given rise to the art and 
practice of medicine? Is geology less a 
science because from its principles prac- 
tical geologists can survey tracts of coun- 
try and draw geological maps and write 
reports? If that objection holds good 
against Phrenology, it applies with equal 
force against every science which has its 
principles so well defined that they can be 
put into practice, for an art is only ap- 
plied science. This objection, instead ot 
being an argument against Phrenology, 
is the crowning proof that its principles 
are derived from nature itself.* No vain 


It is only just to mention that the professor of psr- 
chology before whom this essay was read, since the 
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theory of the imagination has given birth 
to her mental delineatións. In the crowd- 
ed hall, in the street, on the platform, in 
schools and seminaries, in insane asylums, 
in prisons, on convict ships, in churches 
or in the theater, and among the most 
barbarous and civilized people of the 
world, its principles have been tried and 
failed not. Can any of her sister sciences 
metaphysics and experimental philosophy 
—show an equal record? No, they have 
not yet accomplished a precise and com- 
plete analysis capable of unfolding a 
science of art and character. That Phre- 
nology is an art is no objection, but her 
chief triumph, proving her principles to 
be as sure in their operation as the laws 
of nature. How, in the name of common 
sense, could the principles of classifica- 
tion and cerebral development be errone- 
ous, if men can by their means pick out 
all tbe types of character, and analyze 
them so successfully that thousands will 
admit the correctness of their delinea- 
tions? Phrenologists are not afraid of 
their science; they have always sought, 
nay, entreated, begged, and demanded 
investigation. The conduct of Gall, 
Spurzheim, Combe, Vimont, Caldwell, 
Elliottson, and the Fowlers proves this. 
They have selected prominent men, men 
whose characters were known to the pub- 
lic, and have appealed to them to witness 
the truth of their science; they have 
shown upon every occasion that the cere- 
bral development corresponded to the 
mental manifestations. The heads of 
persons unknown to them have been 
given, whose characters they have suc- 
cessfully read. Any person is at liberty 
to decide for himself the truth of their 
propositions. It would be an easy matter 
to put Phrenology into the crucible 
and tryit. Take any one of the many 
reading of-the essay has explained that by his asser- 
tion that Phrenology was not a science, but merely an 
art of reading character, he did not mean an art in the 
real and true sease—as an art of medicine, etc.—but 
simply an art in its degraded sense, as applied to for- 
tune-telling, astrology, etc. It would have been well if 
he had given this definition of art to his students in 
class assembled, as his words then conveyed a con- 


demnation of Phrenology as an art in the true sense of 
the word. 
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persons whose characters phrenologists 
have claimed to have analyzed, and show 
that the analysis is incorrect ; this would 
do more to convince the public of the 
falsity of phrenological principles than 
all the long-winded discussions of the 
metaphysical, and the rash assertions of 


the experimental schools. 


But this has 


never been done, and I am convinced it 
never will be accomplished. For many 
years the science of mind and character, 
as revealed by Phrenology, has been be- 
fore the public, and the learned have 
either ignored its claims by appeals to the 
mirthful tendencies of human nature, or 
have misquoted its teachings,and princi- 


ples. 


THE INJUSTICE OF PREJUDICE. 


The demand made by phrenologists 
that their science should be investi- 
gated according to the principles they 
have laid down, has never been complied 
with by the opponents of Phrenology. 
If they were complied with the opponents 
would become fewer and fewer, and finally 
disappear altogether, or begin to waste 
their strength and delay the progress of 
truth in some other department. Ispeak 
this as no mere rhetorical flourish, but 
from historical facts. It is a circumstance 
strongly in favor of Phrenology, that all 
those who have made a thorough investi- 
gation of its principles according to the 
natural rules laid down by phrenologists, 
have ended in belief in the science. To, 
give names would only encumber unnec- 
essarily this essay. If any one wishes to 
prove the truth or falsity of Phrenology, 
let him pursue the following method of 
investigation : (1) Clear your mind fully 
of all preconceived theoretical opinions 
originated by the self-introspective meth- 
od as to the impossibility of founding a 
science after the manner of Phrenology. 
(2) Keep your mind freely open to re- 
ceive truth, even if it is new and not rec- 
ognized by the members of the conserva- 
tive schools of thought who wear their 
professorship cowls within the walls of 
many of our universities because they 
have given, in their college career, good 


proof of their orthodoxy. 


(3) Remember 
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that schools and colleges have not gener- 
ally received new truth, but have often- 
times been the first to oppose it. (4) Re- 
member, also, that principles which have 
long been taught may be false, even if 
professors of ability maintain them; in 
other words, authority is no criterion, 
truth must be decided in the crucible of 
mental conflict and experiment. (5) Do 
not hastily conclude that a whole science 
is false because one or more of its princi- 
ples seem founded upon a wrong basis; 
this is often exemplified by the opponents 
of Phrenology; some are ready to con- 
sign the whole science to the region of 
forgetfulness, because they think they 
have found one or more errors in the 
system—as, for instance, you know the 
frontal sinuses, even if they are only an 
inch and a half or so wide, have the ex- 
pansive power of rubber, and may cover 
the entire brain, so that it is utterly im- 
possible to measure any organ when you 
can not measure one or two. That is, 
you know, Edinboro’ and Boston are 
so intimately connected with each other, 
that the covering of a few houses in the 
first city by a drift of sand or snow would 
completely cover all Boston, and nobody 
could find their own house. (6) Never 
surrender truth, or your convictions of 
truth, through fear of not being on the 


side of your professor, and thus lose that. 


delightful criterion of human scholarship, 
that adjustable gauge by which professors 
assure themselves of the brilliant lights 
of the school if not of the world—you 
know what I mean, those ominous things 
which make a man's heart tremble about 
examination time—Marks! Marks! It 
would be well, also, to bear in mind, in 
all your investigations, the following 
definition of a faculty: (1) A faculty is 
admitted as primitive (a) which exists in 
one animal and not in another; (4) which 
varies in the two sexes in the same 
species; (c) which is not proportionate 
to the other faculties of the same indi- 
vidual; (4) which does not manifest 
itself simultaneously with the other fac- 
ulties ; () which may act or rest singly; 
(/) which may be propagated distinctly 
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to offspring ; (g) which may singly pre- 
serve its proper state in health and dis- 
ease. To the classes of this definition of 
a primitive faculty no objection can be 
made, says Professor Bain, and yet he will 
not follow such a method because too 
laborious. I will have occasion to dis- 
cuss Professor Bain presently. : 


A BASIS LAID DOWN FOR THE STUDY 
OF CHARACTER. 


In order to establish a science of char- 
acter, we ought to study man as he pre- 
sents himself to us. Observation, which 
is the foundation of all that is permanent 
in every science, is even of more impor- 
tance in the science of character. Men 
differ so widely from each other in char- 
acter and mental qualities, that it is im- 
possible to build up a science of character 
from self-introspection unaided by obser- 
vation. Yet self-introspection can do 
much more for the science of character 
than she has done in the past. If the 
philosophers of this school had made 
themselves the subject of the closest 
observation and introspection; if they 
had noted down their various actions, 
modes, feelings, and the conflicting pas- 
sions which at times stirred their bosoms; 
if they had extended these observations 
and reflections into a period of years, not ` 
for a few moments only, not solely when 
in tranquil and thoughtful states of mind, 
but at all times, in calms and in passion- 
ate moods alike, a more satisfactory 
analysis of their own character would 
have been accomplished. Nevertheless, 
this would only be half of the science of 
mind and character, and would lack wide 
and definite proof; and, besides, since 
men differ in dispositions and mental 
qualities, in order to get a complete 
science of character men in every con- 
dition and of individual traits of char- 
acter must be observed. After the facts 
were collected deductions could be made 
from them, and a correct analysis of mind 
and character obtained. This might be 
called the psychological part of the science 
of character, but still this process alone 
would not lead to a complete analysis of 
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‘numan character. If mind is connected 
with the brain and body, the seat of the 
fundamental powers which lead to the 
differences of character ought to be dis- 
covered. The size and quality of these 
organs (if any material organs are dis- 


covered) and the conditions of their ac-, 


tivity should then be investigated. This 
would lead to organology, or the physio- 
logical side of man’s character. This is 
by far the most important part of the 
subject. Physical facts, when once es- 
tablished, are not easily disproved. If 
the seat of a function has been ascer- 
tained, many opportunities are opened 
for watching its manifestations, for these 
«an readily be noted from time to time, 
and their degrees of power and activity 
measured. The proof of an organ or of 
-a fundamental power is then capable of 
thorough demonstration, for a certain 
function being always connected with a 
particular organ, the function infers the 
-organ and the organ infers the function. 
It is because the metaphysical analysis of 
the human mind has no physical side that 
it is so unsatisfactory. Built upon mere 
‘speculation and connected with no par- 
ticular part of our organization, the mind 
has been discussed and analyzed by meta- 
physicians as if it had already broken 
loose from its physical environment. The 
consequence has been, and will ever be, 
-endless discussions concerning the very 
existence of primitive powers, Could the 
metaphysical thinker point to the seat of 
any one of the faculties he has analyzed, 
its existence could no longer be disputed. 
The question of innate and acquired pow- 
-ers could then be solved. But not hav- 
ing done this, they have resorted to such 
laws as the law of association, habit, 
attention, etc., to account for all the 
various dispositions of men. 

What I have just said applies both to 


the old and new school of metaphysics. . 


The modern only differs from the old 
school in the principle by which they 
-evolve their conclusions. The old school 
sought to arrive at an analysis of the mind 
-by desperate efforts to evolve fundamental 
ipowers from their own minds, and ignored 
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entirely physical data; the new school 
simply differs in that they make physical 
data correspond to their own internal 
cogitations. Professor Bain belongs to 
the new school of psychologists, and his 
discourses on the human mind consist 
mainly of muscular association spread 
out as thin as molasses, by which he at- 
tempts to create such primitive powers 
as the perception of space, locality, size, 
etc. But laws can not create faculties— 
they are merely the explanation of how 
the faculties act. The laws themselves 
depend upon the faculties behind them. 
They depend for their very existence 
upon the very powers they attempt to 
create. The laws of association, habit, 
etc, give much information respecting 
the method by which the fundamental 
powers act, but although they may dis- 
cipline such powers they can not create 
them. 

The physical side of investigating the 
mind and character offers still other advan- 
tages. When we know the seat of an organ 
and its manifestations, we can predicate 
each in the absence of the other. Thus, 
for instance, when the lungs are largely 
developed we can predicate, all other 
things being equal, great breathing pow- 
er, and so when the stomach is present 
we may confidently assert that the powers 
of digestion will be manifested. Should 
both these organs be absent, we can de- 
clare that breathing and digestion, ac- 
cording to animal processes, will not be 
manifested. So the phrenologist, having 
ascertained the physical seat of the va- 
rious fundamental powers of the human 
mind, is enabled to predicate the func- 
tions of each. Thus, for instance, if it 
has been ascertained that the disposition 
to fight or defend oneself is connected 
with a physical organ for its manifesta- 
tion, then when that organ is present we 
can confidently assert that the instinct of 
defense will form an element in the char- 
acter of those possessing that organ. 
Thus Phrenology shows that in those 
animals which are pugnacious in the 
assertion of their rights, as, for instance, 
the cock, the organ of Combativeness is 
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largely developed; and in those animals 
which have no disposition to defend 
themselves by resistance, as, for instance, 
sheep, the organ of Combativeness is de- 
ficient. When a science is thus founded 
upon a physical basis, it always advances 
out of the misty regions of speculation 
into the clear light of demonstrated facts. 


THE PHYSIOGNOMICAL RELATION. 


In the study of character there is still 
another side to be considered, which may 
be called the physiognomical side. Men 
and animals express their feelings, pas- 
sions, and thoughts in their faces and by 
bodily attitudes. These expressions be- 
come so fixed that the lines on the face 
announce what has been the ruling pas- 
sions of an individual’s life, as surely as 
the hands of a clock indicate the hours on 
the dial-plate. Behold the graceful curl- 
ing lines on the cheeks above the mouth 
indicating the mirthful and happy char- 
acter! On the other hand, behold the 
graceful lines are flattened and the cheeks 
drawn down in the morose and gloomy 
dyspeptic. No one would fail to tell by 
the look of a man, when he was angry, 
sad, or kind. All the various emotions, in- 
stincts, and passions have their language, 
which a practical observer can read as 
easily as the alphabet. The tones of the 
voice, the scowl, the sneer, the gestures 
of the head and body, reveal much of 
man's inner nature. A systematic study 
of this language of the passions should be 
made if a science of character is to be 
established. Where is the science of 
mind or character which has thus sur- 
veyed man from all these points of view ? 
Not metaphysics, not psychology, not the 
experimental school, but Phrenology, 
contemptuously sneered at because she 
has so studied man. Her investigations 
have always been conducted on the broad 
principles of psychology, physiology, and 
physiognomy, and the result has been 
wonderful. It has led to a science of 
mind having a physical basis, and which, 
although not complete, has given an 
analysis of the genetic powers which no 
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other science of the mind has accom- 
plished. 

I have not space to give in detail the 
phrenological analysis of mind and char- 
acter, yet it seems necessary, before pro- 
ceeding further in our inquiry respecting 
the bearing of Phrenology upon the 
analysis of types of character, to give a 
general outline of its classification. 

Gall and Spurzheim arranged the facul- 
ties of the mind in two orders, corre- 
sponding to the feelings and intellectual 
powers of the metaphysician, named re- 
spectively the affective and intellectual 
faculties. The feelings were divided into 
two genera, the propensities and senti- 
ments. A propensity is an internal im- 
pulse—in common language an instinct, 
which impels only to certain actions. A 
sentiment is an internal impulse, with an 
emotion superadded—in common lan- 
guage, an emotional instinct. The pro- 
pensities and sentiments have various 
degrees of activity, from a simple elemen- 
tary impulse to the most excited outburst. 
of feeling, which is called passion. 

The phrenologists also recognize the 
truth which the present psychological 
school asserts, that even the intellectual 
faculties are of the nature of instincts. 
Thus, to seek the causes of phenomena, 
or to compare and classify things, are the 
instinctive promptings of the intellectual 
faculties of Causality and Comparison. 
It seems to us that the phrenologists 
have here anticipated a great truth, which 
will in the end break down the hitherto 
rather sharp distinction made by psychol- 
ogists between the intellectual and the 
other faculties of our nature. It has been 
their principle all along to ignore the tes- 
timony of the feelings and emotions as 
merely instincts, and, therefore, untrust- 
worthy; but if the intellect is proven to 
be also instinctive, surely, then, the feel- 
ings and emotions are as trustworthy in 
their own sphere of action as the intel- 
lect. 

The intellectual faculties are subdivided 
into perceptive and conceptive or reflect- 
ive faculties. These are the grand divis- 
ions of the phrenological exposition of 
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the human mind, but each of these divis- 
ions has many individual faculties un- 
der them. I will now proceed to show, 
in a general way, the application of the 


. phrenological analysis of mind to the 


study of character. I have said before 
that the metaphysical analysis of mind 
was inadequate to establish a science of 
character because of its one-sidedness. 
I will not, therefore, give arguments to 
prove this statement, as I have sufficiently 
discussed it in the first part of my essay. 
The  phrenologists, by systematically 
studying man according to the princi- 
ples which I have laid down in this 
essay, escaped the vague generalities of 
the metaphysical school. The phrenolo- 
gists avoided the difficulty of separating 
clearly the genetic from adaptive powers, 
or fundamental powers from their com- 
binations, by observing men of extreme 
development. Men of one idea, specialists 
in various departments, were observed, 
and the elements which made them such 
clearly ascertained. When the element- 
ary faculties are once discovered the way 
is clear. Any intelligent person can com- 
bine the fundamental powers togeth- 
er, and estimate accurately their effects 
in combination. This analytic system 
can not lead to abuse if followed accord- 
ing to the method laid down by the 
founders of Phrenology. The unneces- 
sary or too minute analysis which has 
rept into some works of late date on 
phrenological classification, seems to 
have arisen, not from methods of close 
observation, but rather from the imagina- 
tion and the introspective method. 


ANALYSIS THE BASIS OF PROGRESSIVE 
SCIENCE, 


Analysis is characteristic of all sciences 
whose principles are subject to observa- 
tion and experiment. In the childhood 
of all sciences men are satisfied with 
mere generalities, but as science pro- 
gresses these generalities become more 
specific. Things formerly included un- 
der a certain class are shown to differ 
among themselves, so that two species 
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may be formed from that which before 
was held to be but one. Analysis is the 
spirit of our age; not content with the 
classification of .natural objects which 
the naked eye has given, men have sur- 
veyed the field of objects with the mi- 
croscope, and microscopic analysis now 
forms an important part of every science. 
The chemist, by proceeding upon this 
principle, has analyzed into simpler ele- 
ments many things before regarded as 
elementary. Everything general has now 
its subdivisions. The chemists can tell 
how various elements, when compounded, 
may either neutralize each other or in- 
crease their own qualities, or produce a 
third thing different from the elements. 
So the phrenologists, having pierced the 
veil of human action, having got beyond 
the compounds which make up human 
motives, and having discovered the ele- 
ments upon which the compounds depend, 
have laid the basis for the science of char- 
acter. 

All the types of character are nothing 
more than the effect of the combination 
of the genetic powers. For example, a 
mean, grasping, sordid character like the 
miser, may be shown to have as its prin- 
cipal element an excessive and powerful 
activity of the organ of Acquisitiveness 
unrestrained by the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties. A science of character 
thus built upon the fundamental or ge- 
netic powers, is able to state the elements 
in every type of character, and to arrange 
all types under their respective classes. 
This is evident from the phrenological 
classification, which resolves man’s con- 
stitution into three well-defined regions 
—animal, moral, and intellectual, with 
various subdivisions. It is my object to 
show that the true basis for the study of 
character has not been solved by the 
psychological or experimental schools of 
philosophy, but by the phrenological, 
because that school has endeavored, 
however imperfectly, to study man ac- 
cording to the plan which we have pointed 
out as the one capable of reaching satis- 
factory conclusions. 
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APPLICATIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


First, then, the phrenologists divide 
the region of propensities into the socza/ 
and selfish groups. The social group 
includes those propensities which prompt 
us to love home, friends, and country. 
All the types of character whose charac- 
teristics are those of sociability, may be 
shown to depend upon one or more of 
the propensities of the group. Thus 
those who love their home, wife, and all 
the pleasures of the family circle, are not 
only included in this class, but the very 
power which shapes the direction of 
their sociability can be pointed out. 
For example, large Philoprogenitiveness 
will lead a mother or father to manifest 
their sociability in the love and care of 
children. Or Conjugal Love will make 
the husband and wife to desire the com- 
panionship of each other more than that 
of others. 

The second division of the propensi- 
ties is the selfish group, whose normal 
function is self-preservation. Thus Ali- 
mentiveness in the normal state gives 
simply a desire and relish for food, and 
regulates its quantity, whereas in an 
abnormal condition it leads to gluttony 
and drinking; hence under this class may 
be included the glutton and drunkard, 
prominent types of character which pre- 
vail in civilized communities. As this 
division comprises such organs as De- 
structiveness, Combativeness, etc., we 
can class the pugilistic type under this 
head, also murderers, soldiers, and all 
those types of character which have 
traits of aggressiveness. Acquisitiveness 
and Secretiveness, although in their nor- 
mal action are necessary to economy and 
prudence; in abnormal activity, when un- 
restrained by the higher faculties, they 
may produce a disposition to steal. Hence 
under this division are arranged all those 
persons whose leading traits of character 
are cunning, secrecy, and theft. In gen- 
eral the criminal class are those who have 
the propensities excessively developed, 
and the moral and intellectual faculties 
comparatively weak. They can be di- 
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vided into types according to the funda- 
mental powers or combinations of powers. 
which shape their character. 

Second. The moral sentiments are di- 
vided into two groups, the selfish and 
religious group. The selfish group com- 
prises such faculties as Cautiousness, 
Love of Approbation, Self-esteem, and 
Firmness. Under this division there are 
many well-marked types of character. 
The coward or poltroon, the timid and 
irresolute, belong here. Here also be- 
longs the egotist, a prominent character. 
Everybody has come across the man who- 
esteems himself highly; who thinks every- 
body is wrong but himself; wholays down 
his commands with authority ; whose fiat 
must be obeyed. Much of the manifesta-. 
tion of egotism depends upon the unbal- 
anced activity of the organ of Self-esteem. 
The well-known type, whose chief trait is 
vanity, has its place here—those who 
glory in talking about themselves, who. 
are ever striving for the praise of others. 
Women who are fond of dress and show, 
and who love flattery, come under this 
division. A normal development of love 
of approbation gives ambition and due 
respect for the opinions of others, but in 
abnormal activity leads to vanity. Under 
the influence of the organ of Firmness,. 
which is one of this group, we have the 
well-defined types of character whose 
leading traits are stubbornness. Men of 
strong convictions and iron will; men 
who are not easily turned aside from the 
path they are treading ; men who can be 
relied upon to stick to whatever cause 
they espouse, belong to this class. Firm- 
ness in its normal activity is an essential 
element in all truly magnanimous char- 
acters, but when unduly developed and 
not restrained by the higher faculties, 
leads to that unloving type of character 
which we call the mulish orasstype. All 
those men who are dogmatic, who adhere 
to opinions or measures in spite of reason 
or persuasion, belong tothis class. When 
to large Firmness is added an abnormal 
development of the organ of Self-esteem, 
we have that most unlovely type of char- 
acter, the dogmatic egotist. This type is 
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rather prevalent among the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Who has not had tosuffer from some 
domineering, tyrannical, egotistical speci- 
men of humanity ! 

It ought to be remembered, however, 
that all the fundamental powers have 
their appropriate sphere of action, and 
none of them are essentially bad, but good 
when in normal development and activ- 
ity ; it is only when abnormal that they 
give risé to these marked types. 

The second division of the sentiments, 
viz., the religious group, which comprises 
such faculties as Conscientiousness, Hope, 
Marvelousness, Veneration, explain all 
the religious types of mankind. The 
devout Christian, the adoring worshiper, 
the religious enthusiast, the troublesome 
ritualist and spiritualist, have their place 
under this division. Moralists, divines, 
philanthropists, and all sympathetic and 
adoring types, depend upon one or more 
of the organs found in this group. 

The semzi-intellectua] group now de- 
mands attention. This group consists of 
such faculties as Constructiveness, Ideal- 
ity, Sublimity, Imitation, Mirthfulness, 
etc. This class embraces the mechan- 
ician, the artist, the orator, the poet, the 
sculptor, etc. But it must be recollected 
that more than one organ is necessary to 
form thesetypes. Thus, for instance, while 
the orator requires sublimity, ideality, imi- 
tation, and wit, which areorgans belonging 
to this division, he also requires faculties 
which belong to the other division I have 
described. In speaking of types of char- 
acter, it would be necessary to give, first, 

the classification of mind, and then to take 
up each type in detail, and show just 
exactly what are the elements which form 
that type of character, but this would 
require more space than is permitted me. 
I must, thercfore, be brief, at the expense 
of being misunderstood. I think that 
a better classification, derived from the 
phrenological system, could be made 
bearing especially upon types of character, 
as a separate and a very important sub- 
ject. I hope to see this point more fully 
developed by the phrenologists. It is 
not that the elements of the human 
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mind, as set forth by the phrenological 
system, are erroneous, or that their 
meanings shade into one another and 
thus produce cross-division, as Bain and 
others have asserted, but that while one 
classification or arrangement is philo- 
sophically necessary in the exposition of 
the human mind, another arrangement 
of the elementary powers is necessary 
when we come to apply the phrenological 
classification to explain types of character. 

The intellectual faculties also lead to 
marked types of character. This group 
of faculties consists of Individuality, 
Form, Size, Weight, Color, Order, Calcu- 
lation, Tune, Time, Eventuality, Lan- 
guage, etc. It may be shown that ac- 
cording to the development and activity 
of one or more of these faculties men 
have a tendency toward certain profes- 
sions. Thus, for instance, calculation 
was the ruling passion of Bidder, the won- 
derful calculator; a passion for colors 
was a leading trait in the character of 
Benjamin West, the celebrated painter. 
Explorers, navigators, and geographers 
have good development of the perceptive 
faculties, especially Locality. SoTuneand 
Time will explain the genius for music 
which some possess. The literary class 
must have good endowments of the in- 
tellectual faculties, especially Language. 
We may explain such types of character 
as the loquacious talker, the prattler, the 
eternal gabbler, who seems to have an 
inexhaustible supply of words, by show- 
ing that a large development of the 
organ of Language, pure and simple, is 
its basis. 

The philosophic type has its basis in 
the reflective argans, with such as Com- 
parison and Causality largely developed. 

It would be a long story to show in 
detail how admirably the phrenological 
analysis of mind can be applied to the 
exposition of character; but in all that 
has been said, it ought to be remembered 
that when we speak of one faculty as 
forming a type of chdracter, we do not 
mean that all the othef faculties are 
absent in that type, but we mean that 
the faculty spoken of so predominates 
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over all the others, that it shapes the 
character and forms a special type. 
There are also types of character which 
are the result, not of one elementary 
power, but of a combination of powers. 
In the treatment of types of character, 
I have attempted to condense a very 
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large subject into a small compass, and 
the result is not as satisfactory as one 
might wish, but it is hoped that sufficient 
has been here stated to show that the 
phrenological system can be employed 
to advantage in analyzing types of char- 
acter. THOMAS A. HYDE. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF THE FACULTIES. 


N a lecture delivered before the Na- 

tional Arbitration League of Washing- 
ton, D. C., by M. Cora Bland, M.D., the 
following pertinent illustrations were in- 
troduced : 

“Itake it for granted that no one will 
dispute the primary propositions of that 
branch of physiological science known as 
phrenology. That the brain is the organ 
of the mind ; and that it is a compound 
organ ; and that size, other things being 


equal, is a measure of power in a brain as, 


well as in a muscle; and that the shape 
of the brain is an indication of the char- 
acter of a brute or of a man. 

“These propositions admitted, we have 
a scientific key by which to explain the 
causes of war, and why some brutes and 
some men are more savage than others. 
We have also a scientific basis upon 
which to act in our efforts to lift our race 
above the brutal and savage plain into 
the realm where reason, not passion, 
rules. 

The brain is sovereign; the body sub- 
ject to its control. The brain conceives 
plans; the body executes them. We are 
told, and we believe, that man is created 
in the image of God; that is, he possesses 
all the attributes of his Creator in em- 
bryo. In the same connection we are in- 
formed that God consulted with Himself 
in regard to the making of man. 

“ Some theologians have concluded that 
this sentence is explainable only on the 
hypothesis that Deity consists of two or 
more persons. Be that as it may, the 
mental philosopher knows that no wise 
man ever engages in any enterprise or 
undertakes any work without first discuss- 
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ing the subject with himself. If it bea 
matter of great importance the discussion 
is continued for days, weeks, or perhaps 
years, before a decision is reached. This 
debate is carried on in the cranium, and 
the parties to it are the forty or more 
distinct mental faculties of the man. 

* Did it never occur to you that the body 
politic is in the image of the body cor- 
poreal; that any number of men, organ- 
ized into a political body, a government, 
thi- k precisely and act precisely as one 
man would think and act under the same 
circumstances if that one man was a true 
representative of the political body of 
which he was a part ? 

"'To illustrate: Suppose, instead of 
electing five hundred men to Congress to 
make laws for this nation, we elected but 
one, giving him the power now held by 
the Senate and House, and holding him 
responsible for his acts precisely as we do 
the members of Congress; that is, let 
him understand that his re-election and 
continuance in office depended upon his 
formulating into laws the will of the ma- 
jority of the people of the nation— would 
not this man organize the faculties of his 
mind into a deliberative body much after 
the fashion of a congress or a parliament ? 

* Let us suppose a case. 

There are two political parties dividing 
the people almost equally. These parties 
put forward each a candidate, an election 
is held, and one receives a few more votes 
than the other and is declared elected. 
This law-maker goes to the capital and 
enters upon his work. If he is a wise 
and honest statesman he asks: What 
kind of laws do the people need? What 
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will make them prosperous and happy as 
a whole? 

“ Conscientiousness rises in his place and 
anwers the question: Just laws, laws that 
shall put the people upon a perfect 
equality with each other; laws that will 
promote peace, suggests caution; and 
prosperity, says acquisitiveness; and in- 
telligence, says causality ; and art, says 
ideality ; and invention, says constructive- 
ness; and religion, says veneration, etc., 
etc. 

Mr. Speaker,’ says secretiveness, ‘I 
beg leave to suggest that we be very dis- 
creet, both in our expressions of opinions 
and in the laws which we shall ordain, 
and especially in regard to our foreign 
‘relations.’ 

“sI differ from my colleague secretive- 
ness, says combativeness; ‘I believe in 
a bold and aggressive policy toward our 
neighbors.’ Approbativeness applauds 
this speech, and destructiveness says, ‘I 
agree with my colleagucs, combativeness 
and approbativeness, the nation should 
‘be at once put upon a solid war footing 
by increasing the army and navy, and by 
making liberal appropriations to sustain 
those important departments of the gov- 
ernment. It is a burning shame, sir, that 
this proud nation should exhibit to the 
world the spectacle of a little army of 
‘only 20,000 men, rank and file, and a navy 
that scarce deserves the name.’ 

"Cautiousness, rising, says: ‘I beg 
leave to ask my pugnacious friend if he 
apprehends immediate danger of war, do- 
mestic or foreign? 

„That has nothing to do with it; my 
policy is based on the motto of all prudent 
nations: in time of peace prepare for 
war,’ responds destructiveness. 

“ Would it not be wiser to provide for 
the perpetuation of the reign of peace 
by disbanding our army, converting our 
men-of-war into merchant ships, and pro- 
moting literature, science, industry, com- 
merce, and morality ?' 

„Mere sentimental twaddle. War is 
the natural condition of society; the 
profession of arms the noblest and most 
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useful, hence the most honorable of all 
professions.' 

“*T rise to suggest,’ says causality, ‘that 
it is unworthy of a legislative body to in- 
dulge in panegyrics or ad caftandum 
rhetoric; nor can we afford to be gov- 
erned by our fears or our vanity. The 
suggestion of cautiousness is a good sug- 
gestion; I therefore move that the house 
go into committee of the whole on the 
state of the Union, for the discussion of 
the general subjéct of maintaining peace- 
ful relations with all other nations, and 
promoting prosperity, education, and 
honesty among our own people.' 

* Motion carried ; the intellectual and 
moral faculties voting for, and the selfish 
and most of the executive faculties against 
it. 

“ If the man thus clothed with supreme 
legislative power is a mere politician, he 
asks himself the question: What sort 
of a policy would prove popular with a 
majority of the people, and secure my re- 
election ?’ . 

“In that case his faculties would organize 
for debate and action under the dominat- 
ing influence of the narrow policy of self- 
ish ambition. Cautiousness would be 
made speaker, and secretiveness, combat- 
iveness, acquisitiveness, and other selfish 
faculties would preside over the various 
committees, while the intellectual powers 
would be subordinated, and the moral sen- 
timents thrown intothe position of a pro- 
testing third party, whose protests would 
be treated with contempt or ridicule, as 
were the protests of the old anti-slavery 
third party forty years ago." 


TO A ROSE. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


SiLENT Nature, life inspiring, 

Me and thee, sweet flowery queen, 
In her womb eternal hiding, 

Ever guardeth us unseen, 


Little Rose, our beauty fadeth ; 
Storms shall wither thee and me: 
But when the Eternal germ unfoldeth 
We a brighter bloom will see. 
LYDIA M, MILLARD. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
A CRITICISM. 


THE article by Mrs. Leonard under 
the above caption in the June Num- 
ber of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is 
one to awaken much thought. It is not 
my purpose to make a thorough review 
of it, but it seems to me to contain some 
errors as grave as those which Mrs. Leon- 
ard deplores. 

The ease with which banks relieve the 
money market is by her spoken of as “ of 
great benefit to the community "; but we 
should not forget that this power of ex- 
pansion is accompanied by the dangerous 
one of contraction, and that the two ena- 
ble the banks to manipulate th2 business 
of the country pretty much to their lik- 
ing, which one who watches can see is 
done for their benefit far oftener than for 
the people's. 

Again she says, " Many persons . . 
have supposed, because they saw that 
most of the things which have value were 
produced by labor, that labor was the 
cause of value." 

Why does she say “ke cause of 
value ?—as if value could have but one 
cause. 

If to cause is to produce, labor does 
cause value. IfItake a tree and by my 
labor make it into chairs, what has caused 
the value of the chairs above the tree if 
not my labor? It is true that some 
* value precedes labor," but it is equally 
true that labor supplements and increases 
value. 

To my seeming it is not a very “ erro- 
neous notion that the land was the 
source of all wealth." If to the land we 
add the water and air, we certainly have 
the source of a// material wealth, inas- 
much as the food we eat, the clothes we 
wear, the houses we live in, and every- 
thing we use are derived from these 
sources; so it is often, and I think cor- 
rectly, urged that there should be no mo- 
nopoly of these. 

Mrs. Leonard says, “There is no such 
thing as intrinsic value. There is noth- 
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ing on earth of which the value does not 
change with time, place, or other circum- 
stances.” Strictly speaking, this is true, 
but as we commonly use the term intrin- 
sic—thereby meaning real—it is not true. 
Evidently she has made the mistake of 
assuming that commercial value is all the 
value there is, while in fact there are real, 
legal and commercial values. 

An apple or an orange and a glass of 
water have real value to which a com- 
mercial and greatly fluctuating value is 
often added. Money is solely a legal 
value, and, strictly speaking, can have 
neither commercial nor intrinsic value. 

But the greatest error of all seems to 
me to be the reason assigned for the 
cheapening of our greenbacks during the 
civil war. “Owing to the large increase 
in quantity, and the fact that the area for 
its employment was narrowed by the 
withdrawal of the Southern States, the 
value of the money was cheapened, and 
more of it had to be given to obtain a 
given quantity of any material." 

It should be borne in mind that the 
Southern States had withdrawn before 
the national currency was issued, so that 
fact had nothing to do with cheapening 
the money. In the other statement cause 
is put for effect. It was the cheapening 
that increased the money, not the in- 
crease that cheapened it. That was the 
work of shrewd men who had gold to 
sell, and were wicked and unpatriotic 
enough to take advantage of their coun- 
try's needs and perils to sell it. But how 
did they accomplish this? Look on the 
back of the greenback and see: “ This 
note is a legal tender for all dues except 
dutie$ on imports and interest on the 
public debt." It was that exception that 
cheapened the money, and compelled a 
great increase of it to enable the Govern- 
ment to meet its dues. That this would 
be the effect of shutting one kind of 
money out of two great avenues where 
another kind might enter, seenis to me 
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quite apparent; and is proven beyond 
controversy by the fact that the sixty 
millions in treasury notes, the first issue 
of Government money, a legal tender for 
all dues, never fell below gold, but were 
always at par with it, when not at a pre- 
mium on account of their superior con- 
venience. 

I must express my satisfaction with the 
opinion that “no one can afford to be 
ignorant of the principles of Economic 
Science," and trust the time will come 
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when all branches of political economy 
will be taught to our children in schools, 
as far as they can understand them, 
Leave out the study of geography, which 
is almost always learned at so early an 
age as to be forgotten before it can be of 
any practical value, and put in its place 
something with principles, and even if 
the facts connected therewith be forgot- 
ten, the principle once mastered will 
always belong to the one mastering it. 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 


THE KEPPLES HEAD. 


“ "THEE were all born captains," said 

Uncle Hal Webster, “and when 
you come to think of it that is a great 
misfortune. There is not a lieutenant in 
the whole nine of them, and, naturally, 
their father being dead, poor Mrs. Kep- 
ples has a time of it keeping harmony in 
the house. Why, don't you see? you'd 
know by the shape of their heads that 
they would be selfish, disobedient, and 
tyrannical. Self-esteem looms up on the 
head of every Kepples, so that if you 
know anyth.ng about phrenology you 
can't help being struck by it." 

Very few of the people in the little 
country village did know anything of the 
“youngest of the sciences," but they be- 
lieved in Uncle Hal, the village black- 
smith and oracle, who was one of those 
men to be found in nearly every New 
England country town, having a smatter- 
ing at least of nearly everything in their 
range of thought, reading, and contact. 

The phrenological development of the 
Kepples head would doubtless have been 
forgotten had not Uncle Hal's quaint as- 
sertion kept it in mind. And “They 


were all born captains " became a part of 


the neighborhood tradition of the Kep- 
ples, this being a perpetuity that no 


family can hope to escape in the vicinity 


of their birth. 
As the nine children grew up they had 


“They can't help making themselves dis- 
agreeable, poor things,—they were made 
so." 

They all started in the world for them- 
selves, as school teachers, before they 
were fitted to teach, depending upon their 
unlimited self-esteem to fill all deficien- 
cies in the “three R's." They were more 
properly disciplinarians than teachers. 
Much to their surprise their efforts were 
not appreciated, and two of the boys 
found their proper spheres as hotel 
clerks, the third finding congenial em- 
ployment in attending refractory patients. 
in a State institution for the insane. The 
girls were married one by one, and as. 
news of their domestic infelicities floated 
back to the pretty hamlet near the sea, 
the old neighbors used to say: 

“They were all born captains, and if 
they have not been promoted they have 
held their own at least." They used to 
speak, too, of the Kepples head, and note 
that theorgan of Self-esteem, so conspicu- 
ous in youth, retained its prominence in 
maturity. 

One of the girls when quite young 
went to the far West with relatives, mar- 
ried there, and did not return East until 
a sturdy boy and a dainty rosebud of a 
daughter accompanied her. What was 
the surprise of everybody to find this 
young woman sweet, lady-like, cordial, 


very few friends, and wherever they went 
they were, with one exception, generally 
disliked, but their neighbors used to say: 


and gracious to all. 
“I can't believe that it is Kate Kep- 
ples," said Uncle Hal Webster. “ She used 
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to be the very worst of the lot. Don't 
you remember how she used to ' scratch,' 
and pull hair at school? It's a mystery 
and I intend to fathom it." So the next 
time the agreeable woman, with her two 
children, stood at the door of the smithy 
looking in at the glowing forge, the old 
man said in his cheery, outspoken way: 

“You carried a Kepples head away 
with you, but you have not brought it 
back, I see. How does it happen? I 
should be glad to know.” 

“The self-esteem is there," replied the 
young woman, with a kindly smile, “ but I 
very soon found in my Western home that 
if I was born ‘captain,’ as the school chil- 
dren here used to say I was, it was not nec- 
essary for me to remain so forlife. Ithere- 
fore resigned my position and set about 
cultivating other and more agreeable 
traits and tastes. I was so happy as to 
have for my first teacher in the West a 
lady who proved herself a real friend ; 
she talked to me gently and kindly of my 
faults ; and being, as I think every teacher 
should be, a believer in phrenology as 
well as a student of the science, she ex- 
amined my head and conscientiously ex- 
plained to me the defects in my charac- 
ter. I was converted soon after, and my 
endeavor to conform my will to that of 
Christian duty, made it easier for me to 
profit by the instructions of my aunt, my 
teachers, and afterward my husband. I 
was married early to a physician in a 
large and growing city. There has been 
always a great deal for me to do, and to 


occupy my mind. I have learned that 
one part of our mission in this world is 
to help others, and that, in so doing, we 
can overcome self and improve mentally, 
morally, and physically. My dear old 
teacher and my husband, who is also a 
phrenologist, tell me that some other 
organs have so developed that my head 
now hardly seems the same as the one 
that first fell beneath their truth-seeking 
fingers." 

“Well, well!" said Uncle Hal, "so 
there is some good in phrenology for 
folks. I never 'sposed it was good for 
nothing but amusement, only for hosses. I 
can tell whether a hoss is going to kick my 
brains out or not the fust minute I put my 
eye on him, jest by the shape of its head." 

“A great many people labor under the 
same misapprehension," replied the lady, 
* but if phrenological rules could be ob- 
served in the teaching, discipline, and 
guidance of children, there would be 
more fully developed characters; sin 
would be crushed, virtue would triumph, 
the love of the beautiful would be culti- 
vated, and we should have the best in- 
stead of the worst of people. But that 
will not be until every physician is a 
phrenologist, and there is at least one 
teacher versed in the science in every 
public school. That time will come 
sooner or later, and when the good of 
which such a system is capable is set 
forth, people will advocate it who now, 
through ignorance, sneer at the idea." 

MRS, ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


— + 


WHIMS OF CELEBRATED MEN. 


8 amusing features from the lives 
of celebrated men have been brought 
together by a German writer. Auber 
wrote on horseback; it was not possible 
for him to write in any other place than 
in Paris, however beautiful another resi- 
dence might be, and however many at- 
tractions it might offer. Adam com- 
posed best when he lay, with his clothes 
on, in bed, and showed as great antipathy 
to all landscapial beauty as love to his 
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cats. The same antipathy to all natural 
beauty is charged to Donizetti, who al- 
ways slept when he went upon a journey, 
when he should have given his attention 
to the romantic scenery of Switzerland 
and Italy. Eimarosa could not write 
without having a lot of friends around 
him, with whom he kept up an active 
conversation about art matters. Sac- 
chini's train of thought was interrupted 
when his cats did not play their antics 
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upon his writing-desk. Sarti could only 
become inspired in a room without furni- 
ture, and which was dimly lighted. Spon- 
tini could only compose in the dark ; and 
Meyerbeer composed best during violent 
thunder-storms, under the roof of his 
house. Salieri gained his inspiration 
while he walked quickly through the 
streets filled with a human throng, mean- 
time eating a great quantity of confec- 
tions. Haydn, in order to compose, sat 
in a soft arm-chair, with his gaze directed 
to heaven. Gliick composed, in the open 
air, best in the glaring sunshine. He liked 
champagne by his work, and gesticulated 
very violently, as if he were an actor on the 
boards. Händel wandered in the church- 
yard, and when he wished to become in- 
spired, he sat himself down in one corner 
of it which was shaded by weeping wil- 
lows. Paesiello composed in bed, and 
did not leave it until he had finished a 
whole operatic scene or act. Mehul was 
a great worshiper of flowers, and often 
fell into silent reverie in observing them. 
He felt happiest in a quiet garden. Mo- 
zart gained his inspiration from reading 
Homer, Dante, Petrarch ; Verdi must read 
passages from Shakespeare, Goethe, Schil- 
ler, Ossian, and Victor Hugo. Schiller 
inspired his muse by the smell of rotten 
apples, which he kept constantly in his 
desk ; besides this, he liked to live amid 
surroundings corresponding to the sub- 
ject upon which he worked. When he 
wrote the last act to “ Mary Stuart" he 
had his servants clothed in black ; and so 
long as he worked on “ Wallenstein,” he 
neglected no review or other military 
spectacle, and at home his wife must 
sing battle-pieces to him. Goethe loved 
to have plastic works of art before him as 
he wrote. It is known that in the crea- 
tion of his Iphigenia, he had the image of 
an antique female before him, in order to 
see if that which he made his heroine say 
would suit the features before him. Jean 


Paul replenished his ideas while taking a 


walk, and drank a glass of beer now and 
then on the way. In writing he. loved the 


strong smell of flowers. Herr von Kleist 


worked with great difficulty, and when 
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he made poetry, it was as if he had a 
conflict with an invisible fiend. Just the 
opposite was the case with Father Wie- 
land. In making his poems he trilled a 
lively song, and sometimes would spring 
away: from his work and cut a caper in. 
the air. 
his dramas, was also actor. 
acted single scenes in his study. It is 
related that when Sand murdered him, 
his little son, as he saw him reel and then 
writhe upon the ground, cried to his moth- 
er, “See, mamma, father plays comedy 
again!" Bürger, the immortal poet of 


Kotzebue, in the composing of 
He himself 


Leonore, is said to have whistled street 


songs as he wrote his verses on paper.. 


His conversation in such moments is said 
to have been obscene. ` Hölderlin was 
often found crying when he composed 
poems. Similar things are said of the 
French romance writer Lafontaine. His 
wife once found him before his writing- 
desk swimming in tears. Oh, it is too 
sad,” he sighed. “It don't go at all," he 
sobbed ; “I am still in the first volume.” 
Matthison wrote his poems by moonlight, 
while standing at the window. Lamar- 
tine wrote his best things in the morning, 
before breakfast, while sitting before the 
fire. A contemporary of Dumas wrote 
thus: “The writing-desk of Alexander 
Dumas presents a picture of classical dis- 
order. The study floor is covered with 
books and papers, behind which he is 
seated, formally barricaded. Also a quan- 
tity of dogs, cats, poultry, pigeons, sing- 
ing birds are to be seen around, and 
these he feeds, strokes, and keeps out of 
mischief while writing. In the back- 
ground stand a number of printer's devils 
waiting for copy, and booksellers and 
such people, who have business with him. 
He writes very rapidly, and carries on, 
very often, a conversation at the same 
time. He is very negligent in his dress.” 


SHOW me the man you honor. I 
know by that symptom better than any 
other, what kind of a man you yourself 
are. For you show me there what your 
ideal of manhood is, what kind of man 
you long inexpressibly to be.—Cardyle. 
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WOMEN'S RIGHTS. 


HE Rev. Mr. W. McK. Darwood re- 

cently preached before a large con- 
gregation in the Bedford Street Methodist 
Episcopal church, New York, on women's 
rights. He emphasized the word them 
in his text: “Male and female created 
he them ; and God blessed them and said 
unto them, subdue the earth and have 
dominion over every living thing." He 
said that the claim for the equality of the 
sexes was warranted, because God made 
them equal and gave them equal author- 
ity, conjointly, to have dominion. It is 
argued that the present relations of the 
sexes are natural. So Aristotle argued 
when he declared that the Greeks were 
of a free nature, while the barbarians of 
Thrace were of a slave nature. The same 
argument was used by the slave-owners 
of the South, when they called Heaven 
and earth to witness that the dominion 
of the white man over the black was nat- 
ural. When the Almighty placed Adam 
and Eve in the Garden he put them both 
under the same restrictions. Each was 
made equally accountable for moral ac- 
tion; each punished because of trans- 
gression. They had no separate and in- 
dependent rights and privileges. 

In speaking of the education of women, 
Mr. Darwood said, that as God has en- 
dowed women with intellectual powers, 
it is their God-given right to acquire all 
the knowledge they can. Yet this is, in 
many directions, denied them, and he 
alluded to the petition that was presented 
in England not long ago, praying that 
women might not be taught the arts 
because it would interfere with men's 
pursuits in that line. A lady had ap- 
plied to fourteen medical colleges in 
England for an opportunity to fit her- 
self to earn her bread, and was refused 
admission by all; and the Pennsyl- 
vania Medical Society has directed its 
members not to recognize women gradu- 
ates. He alluded also to the recent ac- 
tion of Columbia and Harvard Colleges. 
But, he continued, the sign “ No admis- 
sion to ladies" has been knocked off 
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from many a college door, and almost 
the whole world is alive with the ques- 
tion of fair play to women in the matter 
of education. Our own country is mak- 
ing rapid strides in this direction. Al- 
ready some of our leading universities 
have opened their doors to women, and 
Presidents White of Cornell, Leconte of 
California, and Warren of Boston, have 
declared that the presence of women 
students has improved the manners and 
morals of their institutions. 

Another right claimed for women is 
that they shall receive as much pay for 
the same work as men get. Women 
clerks in Washington get $900 for doing 
the same work for which men are paid 
$1,800, Woman has the right, he con- 
tinued, to say whether laws shall be en- 
acted by which unprincipled men are au- 
thorized to change her loving father and 
husband into madmen and demons. She 
should have the right to say whether her 
property shall be taxed to keep up poor- 
houses and orphan asylums made neces- 
sary by the licensing of men to sell that 
which dethrones the reason and makes 
paupers and criminals. Governments de- 
rived their first powers from the consent 
of the governed, and taxation without 
representation has ever been considered 
tyranny. Sex is not a crime, and it is, 
therefore, degrading to deprive women 
of the right to vote and thus class them 
practically with robbers, murderers, and 
the worst criminals of the male sex. 


* 


THOUGHTS OF MOTHER. 
EacH day brings its pleasures, each season new 


joys. 
Transient all but a mother's warm love, 
Who affection outpoured aud on us implored 
Benediction that comes from above. 


The hours of our childhood made eacred by time, 
And the dead now embalmed in our hearts: 

Iturn from its shades, from its hills and its glades. 
As a pilgrim from Mecca departs, 


We nced not a Wordsworth to pen the aad truth 
That a glory hath passed from the earth :— 
Forever has passed, yet its memories last, 
Ever sweet'ning life's turmoll and dearth. 
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COMUS: 
A MASK. — BY JOHN MILTON, 


Presented at Ludlow Castle, 1634, before the Earl 
of Bridgewater, then President of Wales. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


This poem, although one of the earliest efforts 
of Milton's genius, possesses much of the dignity, 
sublimity, and characteristic learning evinced in 
his Paradise Lost," which was the great effort of 
dis riper years. ! 

„Never,“ it is said by a distinguished critic in 
reviewing Comus, were the loveliest graces of 
natural description more felicitously employed, or 
the union of what is beautiful in the moral and im- 
aginative of poetry more complete." 

In presenting it to the readers of the JOURNAL, 
"we assume, not that so unique a piece is unknown, 
but that among the numerous productions of mod- 
ern poetry, literature, and science which are, as it 
were, to the manner born,” it might not be either 
forgotten or neglected—or, at least, might still be 
kept in place before the attention of the new gen- 
eration of readers, both on account of its literary 
merit and the excellent moral contained in its ar- 
gument. Moreover, we deem lt fitting, as show- 
ing how closely allied are the writings of these 
great masters to those underlying principles of 
human constitution and development which have 
-ever maintained a large space in the thought which 
promotes the world's moral advancement. 

Phrenology, being fundamentally related to hu- 
man aifairs, may be said to have always existed, 
although it has only within the past century taken 
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position as a science, Its major principles are 
Clearly deducible from great writers of former days 
who have made human character the subject of 
their contemplation, and who have shown deep 
knowledge of the human mind and its relation to 
moral and physical conduct. In this beautiful 
poem, by one of the greatest of poets, we can see 
how well it is illustrated by the spontaneous utter- 
ances and presentations of a mind dwelling almost 
in a supernal sphere, like the messenger who is in- 
troduced in the opening lines, and afterward fills an 
important part in the action of the piece. 


THE PERSONS OR CHARACTERS. 


The attendant Spirit, | The Lady. 
afterward in the habit | Firat Brother. 
of TÀyrsis. Second Brother, 


Comus with his crew. | Sabrina, the Nymph. 


THE FIRST SCENE DISCOVERS A WILD 
WOOD. 


The attendant Spirit descends or enters. 


Before the starry threshold of Jove's court- 

My mansion is, where those immortal 
shapes 

Of bright aerial Spirits live insphered 

In regions mild of calm and serene air, 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim 


spot, 
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Which men call Earth, and with low- 
thoughted care 

Confined, and pester'd in this pin-fold 
here, 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverish 
being, 

Unmindful of the crown that Virtue gives 

After this mortal change to her true 
servants 

Amongst the enthroned Gods on sainted 
seats.' 

Yet some there be that by due steps aspire 

To lay their just hands on that golden key 

That opes the palace of Eternity : 

To such my errand is: and but for such, 

I would not soil these pure ambrosial 


weeds 
With the rank vapors of this sin-worn 
mould.* 
But to my task. Neptune, besides the 
sway 


1 The opening of the poem presents that remarkable 
dignity, purity of thought, and grace of diction, after- 
ward so eminently manifested in a still loftier manner, 
as due to the higher quality of the theme, in the open- 
ing lines of Paradise Lost“: ** Before the starry 
threshold of Jove's court " (Milton has used the classic 
term Jove for Jehovah). The magnificent temple of 
the physical heavens may perhaps proximately typify 
the heaven of spirits—of bright aerial spirits. 

The attendant Spirit—one of those immortal agents 
sent, we may say, to minister to those who shall be 
heirs cf salvation "'—may not such an attendant be 
provided for every one, certainly all who strive for vir- 
tuc, if for no other than to counteract the influences of 
evil ?—descends, and in this opening speech declares his 
nature and mission. 

Perhaps no higher conception of the habitations and 
employments of such beings can be expressed in gen- 
eral terms or in more beautiful human language— 

In regions mild of calm and serene air, 

Above the smoke and stir of the dim spot which men 

call earth." 


The principle of mental balance is here admirably 
and forcibly suggested. The “regions of calm and 
serene air“ are but the reflected symbol of their in- 
ward mental state, the harmonious interaction of highly 
developed faculties. 


The spirit is sent to conduct a company through a 
wild beset with darknessaud dangers. This is typical of 
the wilderness of the world. Milton believed that heav- 
cenly aid was always necessary, even Lo the best of men, 


——" And but for such 
I would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds 
With the rank vapors of this sin-worn mould,” 


This seems to imply that even angels or spirits are 
not free from personal likes and dislikes ; that effort and 
self-command are functions of their duty. They arc 
not machines even of virtue. 
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Of every salt flood, and each ebbing 
stream, 

Took in by lot 'twixt high and nether Jove 

Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles, 

That like to rich and various gems inlay 

The unadorned bosom of the deep, 

Which he to grace his tributary gods 

By course commits to several govern- 
ment, 

And gives them leave to wear their sap- 
phire crowns, 

And wield their little tridents: but this 
isle, 

The greatest and the best of all the main, 

He quarters to his blue-hair'd deities ; 

And all this tract that fronts the falling 
sun 

A noble peer of mickle trust and power 

Has in his charge, with temper'd awe to 
guide 

An old and haughty nation proud in 
arms: 

Where his fair offspring nursed in princely 
lore 

Are coming to attend their father's state, 

And new intrusted sceptre ; but their way 

Lies through the perplex'd paths of this 
drear wood, 

The nodding horror of whose shady brows 

Threats the forlorn and wand'ring pas- 
senger ; 

And here their tender age might suffer 
peril, j 

But that by quick command from sovér- 
eign Jove 

I was dispatch'd for their defence and 
guard ; 

And fisten why, for I will tell you now 

What never yet was heard in tale or song, 

From old or modern bard, in hall or bower. 

Bacchus, that first from out the purple 

grape 

Crush'd the sweet poison of mis-used wine, 

After the Tuscan mariners transform'd, 


? Power of administration in government is formed 
chiefly by the intellectual organs of Order, Causality, 
Calculation, Individuality, etc., with the association ot 
the executive forces. In a well-endowed brain the 
higher grade of administration is shown through the 
influence of the sentiments in tempering severity, and 
exhibiting wisdom through a discreet magnanimity. 

* This is a burst of patnotic fervor which is worthy 
of the grand mind that gave it utterance, 
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Coast ing the Tyrrhene shore, as the winds 
listed, 

On Circe's island fell:* (who knows not 
Circe 

The daughter of the Sun? whose charmàd 
cup 

Whoever tasted, lost his upright shape, 

And downward fell into a grovelling 
swine :) * 

This nymph, that gazed upon his clus- 
t’ring locks, 

With ivy berries wreath'd, and his blithe 
youth, 

Had by him, ere he parted thence, a son 

Much like his father, but his mother more 

Whom therefore she brought up, and 
Comus named ; 

Who ripe, and frolic of his full grown age, 

Roving the Celtic and Iberian field, 

At last betakes him to this ominous 
wood, 

And in thick shelter of black shades im- 
bower'd 

Excels his mother at her mighty art, 

Offering to every weary traveller 

His orient liquor in a crystal glass, 

To quench the drought of Phoebus, which 
as they taste 

(For most do taste through fond intem- 
p’rate thirst) 

Soon as the potion works, their human 
count’nance, 

Th’ express resemblance of the gods, is 
changed 

Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear, 

Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat, 


* The Tuscan Mariners; they were transformed by 
Bacchus, whom they had angered, into ships and dol- 
phins. See Ovid, Met. iii. 8. The story of Circe and her 
peculiar arts is well known.—Homer, Odyss. x. 


* The charm of Circe's cup and its effecta is a stand- 
ard simile in the literature of temperance and social 
reform. Nothing better or more forcible has been 
found to express the tendencies of vicious indulgence 
than the classical legend. Milton employs it with nice 
appropriateness; he has, however, kept the body or 
frame of the charmed subjects human, only the heads 
being changed into those of different animals. Yet. as 
the head contains the brain, the mind center, with all 
its organic functions, the charm has effective control 
over their whole being. All the powers, feelings, affec- 
tions, aims, and aspirations become subordinated to the 
control af the agent of vice. Quite apposite is the 
allusion of the poet to the variable influence of wine in 
depraving the character, and converting what is beau- 
tiful in form and feature into ugliness and deformity. 
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All other parts remaining as they were ; 

And they, so perfect in their misery, 

Notonce perceive their foul disfigurement, 

But boast themselves more comely than 
before, 

And all their friends and native home 
forget, 

To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty. 

Therefore when any favor'd of high Jove 

Chances to pass through this advent'rous 
glade, 

Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star 


" Swirr as THE SPARKLE OF A GLANCING STAR." 


I shoot from heav'n, to give him safe 
convoy, , 

As now I do : but first I must put off 

These my sky robes spun out of Iris woof," 

And take the weeds and likeness of a 
swain, 

That to the service of this house belongs, 

Who, with his soft pipe, and smooth- 
dittied song, 

Well knows to still the wild winds when 
they roar, 

And hush the waving woods, nor of less 
faith, 

And in this office of his mountain watch. 


? The spirits, like mortals, are not unendowed with the 
faculties or the exercise of them, of Secretiveness, Cau- 
ticn, etc., for the uses of deception or disguise, but only 
to good end, 
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Likeliest, and nearest to the present aid 
Of this occasion. But J hear the tread 
Of hateful steps. I must be viewless now. 


Comus enters with a charming-rod in one 
hand, his glass in the other ; with hima 
rout of monsters, headed like sundry sorts 
of wild beasts, but otherwise like men and 
women, their apparel glittering ; they 
come in making a rtotous and unruly 
notse, with torches in their hands, 


Com. The star that bids the shepherd 
fold,” 
Now the top of Heav’n doth hold, 


Comus WITH His ENCHANTED Crew. 


And the gilded car of Day, 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream, 
And the slope Sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole, 
Pacing toward the other goal 
Of his chamber in the East. 

* Comus may be considered as the type of vice, clothed 
in all the elegance, polish, and attractiveness of which 
vice is capable of arraying itself—born of an enchan- 


tress, and the god whom classic Jegend invests with all 
the best qualities of alluring sensuality; all the graces 


and polish of life are his endowment—Vice is made | 


alluring by its physical splendors and accomplishments. 
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| Meanwhile welcome Joy and Feast, 
Midnight Shout and Revelry, 

| Tipsy Dance, and Jollity, 

Braid your locks with rosy twine, 

Dropping odors, dropping wine. 

Rigor now is gone to bed, 

And Advice with scrupulous head, 

Strict Age and sour Severity 

With their grave saws in slumber lie. 
We that are of purer fire 

Imitate the starry quire, 

Who in their nightly watchful spheres, 


Lead in swift round the months and years. 

The sounds and seas, with all their finny 
drove, 

Now to the moon in waver- 
ing morrice move: 

And on the tawny sands and 
shelves 

Trip the pert faeries and the 
dapper elves. 

By dimpled brook and foun- 
tain brim, 

The wood-nymphs deck'd 
with daisies trim, 

Their merry wakes and pas- 
times keep : 

What hath night to do with 


sleep? 

Night hath better sweets to 
prove, 

Venus now wakes, and 


wakens Love. 
Come, let us our rites begin, 
Tis only daylight that makes 
sin, 
Which these dun shades will 
ne'er report. 
Hail, Goddess of nocturnal 
sport, 
| Dark-veil'd Cotytto,’ t' whom the secret 
flame 
Of midnight torches burns; mysterious 
dame, 
| That ne'er art call'd, but when the dragon 
| womb 
| Of Stygian darkness spets her thickest 
gloom, "° 


9 Colylto ; a Thracian divinity who was worshipped 
at Athens and Corinth with testivals chiefly notable 
for their licentious ſrivolities. 

10 See contrasts and confirmations in lines 221-2, 37375» 
| 381-5. 
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And makes one blot of all the air, 

‘Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, 

Wherein thou rid'st with Hecat', and 
befriend 

Us thy vow'd priests, till utmost end 

'Of all thy dues be done, and none left 
out 

Ere the blabbing eastern scout, 

The nice Morn on the Indian steep 

From her cabin'd loop-hole peep, 

And to the tell-tale Sun descry 

'Our conceal'd solemnity. 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 

In a light fantastic round. 


The Measure, 


Break off, break off, I feel the different 
pace 

Of some chaste footing near about this 
ground. 

Run to your shrouds, within these brakes 
and trees; 

Our number may affright: some virgin 
sure 

(For so I can distinguish by mine art) 

Benighted in these woods. Now to my 
charms, 

And to my wily trains; I shall ere long 

Be well stock'd with as fair a herd as 
grazed 

About my mother Circe. Thus I hurl 

My dazzling spells into the spungy air, 
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Of power to cheat the eye with blear 
illusion,“ 

And give it false presentments, lest the 
place 

And my quaint habits breed astonishment, 

And put the damsel to suspicious flight, 

Which must not be, for that’s against my 
course ; 

I under fair pretence of friendly ends, 

And well-placed words of glozing courtesy 

Baited with reasons not unplausible, 

Wind me into the easy-hearted man, 

And hug him into snares. When once 
her eye 

Hath met the virtue of this magic dust, 

I shall appear some harmless villager '* 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country 
gear. 

But here she comes, I fairly step aside, 

And hearken, if I may, her business here. 

11 Tr is the attractiveness of vice that needs the watch- 
ful protection of rigid principle. The specious state- 
ment of Comus in the lines alluded to, fraught with all 
the graces of rhetoric and symbolism, are but the flow- 
ers which cover the pit or the decorations of the snare, 
Fine endowments of intellect, esthetic taste, etc., as 
all know, may be possessed by those whose only exer- 
cise of them is for the gratification of propensities and 
corrupting appetites, 

13 Comus, as well as the Spirit, here exercises the 
organ of Secretiveness, but to a very different end. In 
the one case this organ of prudence and reticence is 
made helpful to the sentiments of kindness, affection, 
and philanthropy ; in the other it is the instrument of 


selfishness and depravity, of a motive which would per- 
vert and destroy every element of beauty and sweetness. 
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THE "BLUES"; THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. 


1 writing of the “ Blues,” perhaps it 
would not be out of place to inquire into 
the origin of the term, which, although 
very useful and universally understood, 
can not as yet be recognized as fully in- 
corporated into the language, Webster 
declares the word to be a contraction of 
“blue devils,” a common expression for 
extreme dejection or melancholy. The 
supernatural part of the latter metaphor 
is too evident in its application to need 
any explanation; the epithet “ blue” is 
frequently used to designate anything 
stern, forbidding, or somber, in accord- 
ance with the mysterious law of associa- 
tion which has supplied the entire vocab- 
ulary of psychological terms. 

Having found out what the term blues 
or“ blue devils " means we are prepared to 
investigate their causes. In the first 
place, the intimate reciprocal relations of 
the mind and body are too well known to 
call for anything further than mere refer- 
ence; now we must bear in mind that the 
blues are a disease, hypochondriasis, to 
speak by the card. We are not talking 
about an occasional dampness of spirits 
such as is at intervals the lot of all, but a 
downright, chronic, habitually recurring 
despondency, the most unenviable of all 
ailments, This latter breeds pessimism 
aud cynicism, fosters misanthropy, en- 
genders gloom, welcomes despair, and, if 
allowed its own course, terminates in in- 
sanity and suicide. The word “if,” 
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however, covers more ground than any 
other in the language. When James A. 
Garfield had been shot through the spine 
he asked the doctor if there were any 
hope of recovery. The physician, willing 
to reassure him, replied that there was 
just one chance that he might live. His 
answer contained all of the noblest phi- 
losophy of human life: * Well, doctor,” 
said the stricken President, *I'll take 
that chance." 

To return to the question of causes: 
hypochondria is frequently the result of 
physical derangement, disregard of sanita- 
ry laws, or immoral and pernicious habits. 
A lack of tone and vigor, indisposition 
to exertion, can not long subsist with- 
out producing a corresponding effect upon 
the mind. Among women, the circulation 
of the blood is impeded by tight lacing. 
acting by direct constriction, and by per- 
manently mal-forming and contracting the 
thoracic cavity, impeding the respiratory 
process, and thus preventing the complete 
oxygenation of the blood. The result of 
this is cold extremities and a hot head, 
partial paralysis of the sympathetic nerves 
(especially of the lower limbs) and gen- 
eral derangement of the vital functions. 
Dyspepsia is a prolific cause of the blues; 
in fact, nothing is more certain to pro- 
duce irritability and despondency than 
indigestion, In this also, as in many 
other cases, the importance of inherited 
tendencies can not be overlooked. The 
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law by which taints of blood and dis- | ing hostilities. If, now, you stay at home 


orders of the mind are transmitted from 
generation to generation must enlist the 
serious attention of every thoughtful 
person. An inherited predisposition, how- 
ever, fortunately by no means points to a 
certain realization. If vigorously resisted, 
a few generations may effect its entire ex- 
tirpation ; but if, as is too often the case, 
this predisposition is fostered and en- 
couraged, an unhappy culmination is soon 
to be expected. Now, either a natural or 
an acquired disposition to depression of 
spirits may be nourished in a thousand 
different ways. Nothing subsists without 
food, a disordered fancy not more than a 
being endowed with flesh and blood. 
Melancholy feeds upon solitary broodings. 
It seizes upon the man who is always 
looking inward upon himself instead of 
out upon the world, believing that man- 
kind hates hím, and knowing that he 
hates mankind, who has closed his heart 
to the manifold sufferings of humanity, 
and sits in gloomy and solitary meditation 
over hisown wrongs. Let those who find 
a dismal satisfaction in Byronic musings 
consider that selfishness is the very kernel 
of this melancholy, for such monologues 
invariably contain a subtle element of 
self-flattery which imparts satisfaction to 
the vanity. The worst egotist is of the 
Uriah Heep type: always masquerading 
under a feigned humility. Beware of the 
man who is fond of calling himself a worm, 
a poor, miserable, forlorn, unworthy 
creature of the dust: in his heart of 
hearts he believes that he is the elect and 
salt of the earth, created a trifle higher 
than the angels. d 

Now, a word as to the best method of 
fighting the blues. When a country is 
invaded with hostile intent, the first 
thing is'to find out the nature and loca- 
tion of the enemy, the next to declare 
war, call out the troops, and march against 
him. In the first place, then, you must 
realize that you have been invaded by 
the blues, and that they are laying waste 
your happiness, disregarding your rights 
and honor, and impairing your manhood ; 
then you are to lose no timein commenc- 
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and bewail your sad condition, the blues 
will gather head with amazing rapidity. 
On the other hand, on the first show of 
determined resistance, the blues are such 
arrant cowards as to flee the country 
without riskingan engagement. To drop 
the metaphor, in addition to the removal 
of its physical causes, the most essential 
and effectual agent for exterminating this 
pest is sturdy will-power. Abandon the . 
idea that there is anything romantic 
about melancholy ; outside of novels the 
dumps are the most stupid and uninter- 
esting things imaginable. Attach your- 
self to some useful purpose, and labor 
diligently to that end; idleness is the 
food of morbid sentiment, and industry 
its bane. Indolence #s dolorous, in spite 
of etymology. The blues attack an idle 
mind as worms prey upon an old hulk 
rotting at its moorings; they flourish in 
the darkness like foul vermin in slimy 
dungeons, or fungi in damp woods. 

When you read your Bible, don’t turn 
to Job and Lamentations, to Jeremiah 
and Ecclesiastes ; but consider the thank- 
fulness of David, the confidence of Isaiah, 
and the faith of Paul. If you devote 
your attention to other authors, give no 
countenance to whining, drivelling pes- 
simism, which believes that nature’s quar- 
ries furnish only tombstones, and weeps 
over every fragrant and beautiful flower 
of human life as the type of general evan- 
escence ; but rather adopt the philosophy 
taught by such men as he who addresses 
his soul with such lofty exhortation: 


" Leave thy low-vaulted past, 
Build thee more stately chambers, O my soul ! 
As the slow seasons roll.” 


Never truer words were uttered than 
those which say: “There is nothing 
either good or bad but thinking makes it 
so.” Once upon a time a little girl sat 
by the roadside, weeping bitterly. <A 
benevolent gentleman passing along was 
touched by her distress, and approaching 
inquired the cause of her grief. The 
poor child’s utterance was broken by 
emotion, as she replied between her sobs, 
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“I was thinking (boo - hoo) what if I 
should ever grow up (boo-hoo-hoo) and 
get mar-r-ried, and havea little boy (boo- 
hoo), and the boy should grow up and go 
to war, and be sh-sh-shot," (climax of 
tears and sobs). There are a great many 
people in the world very like that little 
girl. JAMES WESTON CARNEY. 


—— 


THE PULSE OF AN IMALS.— In horses, 
the pulse at rest beats forty times per 
minute, in an ox from fifty to fifty-five, 
and in sheep and pigs about seventy to 
eighty times. It may be felt wherever a 
large artery crosses a bone, for instance. 
It is generally examined in the horse on 


LIGHT vs. 


THE very first of all created things 
upon the earth was luminous mat- 
ter, “and God saw the light and it was 
good." Without going into a learned dis- 
cussion upon the subject, I would im- 
press upon the intelligent minds of my 
country-women, that light is absolutely 
necessary to life, health, and longevity. 
In no other country has the mania for 
dark homes been carried to such an ex- 
tent as in America, in this progressive 
nineteenth century. Educated ladies pro- 
fess an esthetic love for dark rooms, 
whose walls they decorate with dark 
papers, and in which they spread furni- 
ture of polished ebony ; so that darkness 
almost Egyptian rules the household. Is 
health, the greatest of all earthly bless- 
ings, secured by living in an atmosphere 
of gloom? Is the air we breathe kept 
pure and wholesome when the sunlight 
is excluded? Darkness produces damp- 
ness, which generates malaria and kin- 
dred ills. Heat and light are life; cold 
and darkness, death. This is a very old 
and very true apothegm. We may find by 
analysis, no difference in a cubic foot of 
air from a dark room, with closed blinds, 
Írom that of a cubic foot taken from a 
light one with open portals; nevertheless 
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the cord which crosses over the bone of 
the lower jaw in front of its curved posi- 
tion, or in the bony ridge above the eye, 
and in cattle, over the middle of the first 
rib, and in sheep by placing the hand on 
the left side, where the beating of the 
heart may be felt. Any material varia- 
tion of the pulse from the figures given 
above may be considered a sign of disease. 
If rapid, hard, and full, it is an indication 
of high fever, or inflammation; if rapid, 
small and weak, low fever, loss of blood, 
or weakness. If slow, the probabilities 
point to brain disease, and if irregular, to- 
heart troubles. This is one of the prin- 
cipal and sure tests of the health of an 
animal. 


DARKNESS. 


it is a fact that the cheerful light and 
warmth of the latter have a better effect 
upon the animal economy. 

Jt is said that an invalid should have 
1,200 cubic feet of fresh air every two 
hours. Can they enjoy this blessed life 
invigorator in ill-ventilated rooms, where 
free ventilation is prevented by heavy 
curtains and closed blinds that shut out 
the beautiful sunlight? If we wish a 
choice plant to expand and give fra- 
grance and bloom, we place it in a sunny 
window, and it becomes a thing of beauty 
and joy to the beholder. Are our hu- 
man “olive plants" of less value than a 
choice exotic which we would cherish 
tenderly ? 

Who has nót read of Florence Night- 
ingale's observations in the Crimea, show- 
ing the difference between the shady and 
the sunny sides of the hospitals? In St. 
Petersburg the shady side of the hospitals 
was so notoriously unfavorable to the sick 
soldiers that the Czar decreed their disuse. 
Dr. Lewis says that when he was prac- 
ticing in Buftalo, N. Y., during the mem- 
orable cholera seasons of 1849 and 51, he 
saw at least five cases of cholera in the 
houses on the shady side of the street, to 
one on the sunny side. He says: “Trees 
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should never stand near enough to a 
dwelling to cast their shade upon it; and 
if the blinds were removed, and nothing 
but the curtain within with which to les- 
sen the heat on the hottest days, it would 
add greatly to the tone of our nerves, 
and to our general vigor. I am sure I 
have cured a great many cases of rheu- 
matism by advising patients to leave bed- 
rooms shaded by trees or a piazza, and 
sleep in a room and bed constantly puri- 
fied by the direct rays of the sun.” 

The blood needs all the oxygen it can 
assimilate, that it may do all the work 
assigned it. If the air is vitiated we 
suffer, and the whole system feels the 
effect. Hence, plenty of light is neces- 
sary to keep us in health, while darkness, 
unnatural darkness, is injurious. The 
London Times, in giving an account of 


the opening of the Suez Canal, said: “ It 


would take the conceit out of the grand 
European who fancies he is the flower of 
the human race to walk through a crowd 
of Arabs and measure their stature and 
breadth of shoulder. Their drink is water, 
their food millet, maize, and vegetables.” 
The great source of their vitality, how- 
ever, is the sun, and the pure air of the 
desert. 
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An article in a New York magazine 
says: His ancestor, whom he remem- 
bered well, used to sun himself by the 
hour for many years. He reached the age 
of ninety-seven, and his father, who was 
equally a worshiper of the sun and 
basked daily in its rays, lived a hundred 
years." 

The eminent French physiologist, Flou- 
rens, admits that human life may be pro- 
longed under certain conditions of com- 
fort, sobriety, freedom from care, regu- 
larity of habits, and the observance of the 
rules of hygiene, and he terminates his 
interesting study with the aphorism: 
“Man kills himself rather than dies." 
The German physiologist, Haller, main- 
tained that man might live to the age of 
two hundred years. The strongest phys- 
ical constitution would soon succumb to 
the evil effects of confinement in dark, 
noisome, unventilated apartments. It 
was the German physiologist, Hoffman, 
who summarized the means of reaching 
great age as follows: “ Avoid excess in 
everything; breathe pure air ; adapt your 
food to your temperament; shun medi- 
cines and doctors; keep a quiet con- 
science, a gay heart, a contented mind.” 

JENNIE F. SNELL. 


* 


THE GENESIS OF ALCOHOL. 
BEER, WINE, AND THE “EVIL SPIRIT.” 


A kinds of beer are essentially the 
same in composition and in the 
composing, varying in amount of alcohol, 
in bitterness, in amount of malt extract, 
and in their proportion of water, as seen 
by the following tables, 1 and 2, 3 and 4: 


TABLE I. 
Bavarian Lager Beer— 
24 Berlin Scheffels Barley Malt. 
4S Pounds of Hops. 


1 * Carageen Moss. 
1 Quart of Yeast. 


x Centner of Pitch. 
TABLE 2, 
Brewing of Bavarian Bock Beer—same as above, 
except 
3a Rerlin Scheffels Barley Malt, and 
1 Pound Coriander Seed, 
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, being 8 scheffels more of malt, which will yield so 
' much more of alcohol, as we shall see if we ob- 
serve the proportion of substances in each kind of 
' beer according to Otto, quoted by Ure. 


TABLE 3. 
Bavarian Lager Beer— 
Water, 91 per cent. 
Malt Extract. 5.4. "' 
Alcohol, 35 " 
TABLE 4. 
Bavarian Bock Beer— 
Water, 88.5 per cent. 
Malt Extract, 6. 
Alcohol, 5 ee 


In none of these specimens are hops, 
or its bitter principle, Lupulin, mentioned. 
Yet it was there, probably included in the 
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malt extract. It should have appeared 
by itself. 

The malt, hops, and water are the es- 
sential substances in the make-up of 
beer. Pitch is for the purpose of preserv- 
ing it. The yeast is used to induce fer- 
mentation, and the moss is added as a 
mucilage to secure lasting foam and 


. flavor, while the coriander seeds are used 


merely for flavor. 


THE MAKING OF BEER. 


Malt is produced by causing, in any 
manner, any kind of grain to grow, ger- 
minate, or sprout. Barley is usually 
taken, and steeped for some time in 
water, when it is heaped upon the floor, 
or spread and turned, to allow it uni- 
formly to absorb oxygen, produce heat, 
andtosprout. These conditions induce in 
the grain the formation ofa peculiar nitrog- 
enous or albuminoid substance named 
diastase, that has the especial property of 
catalytically inducing starch in the pres- 
ence of water to absorb it, and change 
into glucose. When the germination, or 
growth, has proceeded far enough, the 
life of the barley is killed by heating the 
incipient malt in a kiln. The malt is 
then cracked, and steeped in water of 
176 degrees Fahrenheit, which readily 
dissolves the diastase, and brings it in 
close contact with the starch of the malt, 
inducing the formation of alcohol. The 
fluid, composed of water, malt extract, 
and glucose, is strained from the ex- 
hausted malt, and pumped into a boiler 
into which the hops are put, whereupon 
the whole is boiled for some time, and 
then rapidly cooled to the temperature 
of about 60 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit, 
when yeast in suitable quantity is added. 


GENESIS OF ALCOHOL. 


Now alcohol is first seen, It was not 
in the barley, as some say it was. Its 
elements were there in the form of starch, 
which is composed of oxygen, Os, hydro- 
gen, Hu, and carbon, C.; while the alco- 
hol (ethylic) is composed of the same 
elements, but in the proportions of oxy- 
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gen, Or, hydrogen, H, carbon, Cy. If to 
the starch one atom of water, O,, H,, is 
added, we have glucose, O., His, Ce. This 
can be split into 2 alcohol, O;, Hs, Cs, and 
2 carbonic acid, Os, Ci. 

This splitting of the elements of a 
starch atom, plus a water atom, and re- 
combining those elements of glucose into 
carbonic acid and alcohol, is produced 
through the instrumentality of a fungus 
cell having a spherical form, and named 
Torvula Cerevisia. It is so minute that 
it is invisible except under a good mi- 
croscope, where it can be seen that veast 
is composed almost entirely of Torvulæ 
and another still smaller fungus cell 
named Penicilium Glaucum. See Pasteur, 
Ure, Fownde, Watt, etc. 

In the menstrum that receives the yeast 
Torvula cell there must be a certain 
amount of nitrogenous or albuminoid ma- 
terial that may be used by the Torvula cell 
for its own growth, nutrition, and repro- 
duction. To keep itself warm it needs glu- 
cose, which it splits up and burns in part, 
producing carbonic acid, which comes 
off from the menstrum in the form of 
bubbles, unless retained by some strong 
inclosing cask or bottle. The commo- 
tion caused by the bubbles gives the 
name fermentation to this process, al- 
though that name is often applied to 
other analogous processes. They are, 
however, usually designated by the addi- 
tion of a defining adjective The alco- 
holic is also sometinies specified as the 
vinous fermentation. This action of the 
cell discharging carbonic acid induces me 
to name the Torvula a yeast animal, in- 
stead of a yeast plant, as it is usually 
named. Plants do not excrete but do ab- 
sorb carbonic acid. The Penicilium Glau- 
cum may be a plant in its character; yet, 
as it absorbs oxygen rapidly under favor- 
able conditions, it also has animal indi- 
cations. 

After the carbonic acid is discharged 
from the atom of glucose by the Torvula, 
by an action analogous to the breathing 
of any other animal, the Torvula excretes 
the remaining elements of the glucose in 
the form of alcohol, asa liguid excrement, 
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this action being analogous to the renal 
action of other animals. The alcohol re- 
mains for a time in the menstrum, but 
ere long, unless confined, will slowly 
evaporate, or by the application of heat 
it will be rapidly driven off; and, if passed 
through a metal worm, surrounded by 
cold water or other cold substance, will 
be condensed and obtained by itself. 

The Torvula, under favorable condi- 
tions, multiplies with great rapidity, in a 
short time making up by their immense 
number what they fall short in size. 
When the alcohol is largely increased, it 
kills the Torvula, which thus dies in and 
by reason of its own excrement, and the 
fermentation ceases. 

It should be said, before I return from 
this digression, that some do not think 
the Penicilium is the cause of the produc- 
tion of lactic acid ; but all agree that al- 
cohol has but one cause of existence— 
the action of the Torvula upon glucose 
in some menstrum that also contains 
nitrogenous or albuminoid substance. 
"Thus there is no alcohol in grain, but 
there is in leavened dough. The car- 
bonic acid and alcohol produced in the 
dough raises it or lightens it; but when 
the dough is subjected to heat in cook- 
ing, the carbonic acid gas is still more 
expanded, and the alcohol is entirely 
driven off, so that there is none of it in 
bread nor in any cooked article. 

As soon as the fermentation in the beer 
has produced the desired results, variable 
according to the case, it is stopped, at 
least it is allowed to go on only very 
slowly in the casks and bottles into which 
it is drawn, and where it is retained, that 
it may “ripen with age," as the expres- 
sion is. 

In the olden time, hops were not put 
into beer; and when brewers began to 
use them, severe laws were passed pun- 
ishing whoever used this poison, as it 
‘was named, in making beer. At that 
time, water, malt extract, and alcohol 
were considered the only proper constit- 
uents of beer. Any cause of bitterness 
was not allowable. New tastes have been 
produced, and now the Lupulin of the 
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hop, or its bitter substitutes, forms a part 
of all beers. 

Any grain-malt may be substituted for 
barley-mait. Indeed, glucose from any 
source will supply the alcohol, if the 
Torvula and the albuminoid substance is 
properly supplied. Some bitter sub- 
stances might be substituted for Lupulin 
with advantage to the health, and the 
desired flavor can by the chemist be im- 
parted. Indeed, the liver, one of the 
most important organs of the body, is 
very unfavorably affected by either alco- 
hol or Lupulin, if the use of either is 
long continued, and the effect of both 
acting together upon the liver is very bad 
indeed, since their action upon the liver, 
both directly and indirectly, unfits it to 
perform its very important duty of assist- 
ing in warming the body. Hence nature, 
when these substances are used derang- 
ing the liver, or if it is deranged in any 
other way, will if possible fatten the body 
SO as to preserve, as far as possible, what 
little heat is produced. It will of course 
be seen that such fattening is not a mark 
of high health, but, as is noticeable 
among the Germans, it indicates an un- 
desirable condition. 

In this view, the force of what Dr. 
Fothergill says will now be appreciated. 
He remarks in his work upon Indigestion 
and Biliousness, that “The addition of 
alcohol to a dietary rich in all materials, 
especially albuminoids, is a fertile factor 
in the production of liver indigestion; 
and of all the alcoholic beverages, those 
prepared from malt act most potently for 
evil.“ 

Alcohol is always a deceiver. 
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THE HERITAGE OF DRUNKENNESS.— 
The drunkard leaves a sad heritage to 
his child. It is bad enough for a man to 
debase and degrade himself, but still 
worse to transmit to his offspring his 
degradation. It is a generally recognized 
principle in the propagation of the human 
and animal species, that like produces 
like, and this principle is found to hold 
true as regards the offspring of drunk- 
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ards. Not all the children of drunkards 
will be addicted to the use of strong 
drink. Usually the mother is not addict- 
ed to the use of strong drink, and often- 
times loathes it with all the power of her 
soul. Her influence exerts a saving power 
over the offspring of the intemperate 
father, and some of the children will be 
able to resist the tendency which they 
feel to partake of strong drink. A large 
part of the children of the drunkard, 
however, inherit a strong appetite for al- 
coholic liquors, and it requires a power- 
ful effort to resist the temptation to in- 
dulge. They have also inherited a de- 
praved nervous organization, often with a 
weakened will and ill-balanced intellect. 
Samuel Royce, in his work on “ Deteri- 
oration or Race Education.” says: “ The 
drinking habit of the parent is in most 
cases an irresistible impulse or disease in 
the child, uncontrolled by any motive 
whatever.” When both parents are ad- 
dicted to intemperance, very few of the 
offspring escape going the same way. 

An appetite for strong drink is not the 
only heritage the drunkard leaves his 
children. Weakened intellects, ill-bal- 
anced minds, a predisposition to ibsanity, 
and even idiocy are also transmitted to 
the offspring. Many of the children of 
drunkards become insane, many are idi- 
otic, and not a few on account of their 
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unhappy organization are driven to take 
their own lives. Maudsley says that 
drunkenness in the parent is a cause of 
idiocy, suicide, or insanity in the offspring. 
Morell, who made the study of human 
deterioration a specialty, cites many 
cases of children of inebriates cursed in 
later years with the hereditary craving 
for alcoholic liquors, leaving one insane 
asylum for another, and ending in ma- 
rasmus, general paralysis, in a perfectly 
brutal condition, with the utter extinction 
of reason and conscience. Of 309 idiots. 
examined by Dr. Howe, in the State of 
Massachusetts, 145 were the children of 
intemperate parents. 

Should the drunkard be allowed to 
| bring into the world children imbued 
with an almost irresistible appetite for 
| strong drink, predisposed to insanity and 

suicide, or perhaps idiotic? It is an in- 

famous outrage upon the innocent child, 
and should be prevented by placing the 

drunkard in an asylum where he can not 

become a father until he has reformed. 
| It would be far better for society and for 
i the State to place the drunkard in an 
‘asylum and keep him there till he is re- 
' formed, than to allow him to become the 
.father of imbecile, insane, or criminal 
! children, whom the State must care for. 
| Prevention in such cases is better than 
' cure. H. REYNOLDS, M.D. 


MY SICK DAISY. 


É rus is the name of my pet cow. The 
ladies call her pretty. She has a 
beautiful daughter, which my grandchil- 
dren have named Buttercup. Daisy is 
my pet, and Rex, the horse, my son's pet. 
I take excellent care of Daisy, and feed 
her well; sometimes, it may be, almost 
too well. I do not keep any pig, neither 
do my neighbors. Daisy is a favorite in 
all the neighborhood, and they bring 
crusts, crumbs, etc., to put with ours, for 
the nice cow to eat. She has a wonder- 
ful appetite. She is intelligent, gentle, 
yet inclined to gluttony, if I must tell it 
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all. She feeds voraciously, and eats hay 
as if she had been fasting a long while. 
Now, it happened that her mistress was 
taken sick, and the hired help put more 
than ever before into the cow's pail. Sour 
milk, which had been made into Dutch 
cheese, went to that pail. I had some 
misgivings, but kept on “stuffing” my 
dear, bright-eyed cow. Everybody who 
came along praised her sleek looks. She 
gave two pailfuls of the richest milk, 
each day. She is of the Jersey stock, 
mainly. So “knowing” is she, that if 
thirsty, tangled, or worried by flies, she 
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will call to me. I do not turn her away 
to pasture, but tether her here and there 
by day, putting her into the barn at night. 
She will lick my hand and follow likea dog. 
Occasionally, she thinks she knows best 
which way to go, and if I take up a little 
stick to carry my point, it does not scare 
or provoke her at all. She minds me 
then, but seems to say, “I knew you would 
not really harm me, and it is nothing to 
beremembered." She nevertires of look- 
ing at me if Iam in sight. The reader 
sees I am attached to her. 
But just when she was being fed to the 
utmost, a matter so much excited me 
and absorbed my attention, that for once 
I forgot Daisy, and let her be out in a 
thunder-storm, hitched under a tree, and 
for about two hours after, the drops fall- 
ing long on her back, and a colder air 
blowing. Soon her udder became swol- 
len, especially upon one side, and one of 
the teats gave bloody milk. The milk 
nearly ceased, and became changed, thin, 
watery, in the other teats. Her appetite, 
yes, her appetite began to fail. She 
chewed slowly, as if her jaws were lame. 
It became difficult for her to get up, and 
she walked slowly, in a kind of sinking 
way. 
When her sickness was known, all 
wanted to see her. One said she had 
the garget—a clear case of the garget. 
I must give her some of that root, raw 
beans, and a little saltpeter every other 
morning. Another guessed she had the 
creeps—cattle sometimes had the creeps. 
Dose her with sulphur. Has she lost her 
“cud”? It was clear she had, for she 
did not chew it. 
put in her mouth. 
horns? It might be horn-ail. Put a lit- 
tle kerosene back of her horns. Had I 
sent for the veterinary ? A cattle doc- 
tor lived not far away, reported well-in- 
formed. His patients sometimes died, 
it was confessed. One woman, with large 


perceptive organs, great energy, and iron 


temperament, made it a point to inquire 
if I had done this and that. In replying 
to her my sense of truth at last failed me, 


and I would answer just as I could best i 


> 
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One must be made and | 
Had I bored her | 


satisfy and get rid of her. That, you see, 
was startling, and to myself almost as. 
queer as Daisy's sickness. 

* Dear Daisy," I would say to her, and 
she would look at me so mournfully. The 
brightness had departed from her eye. 
Her pulse was too quick, and fluttered. 
Her breathing was rapid. A drivel ran 
from her mouth. She would try to eat 
and give over, like a sick person. 

What did I do for her? Nothing 
that would harm her. I gave her warm 
drinks, and then cooler. I fixed her 
nice beds. I bathed her bag and the 
small of her back with warm water. 
I milked and milked her teats. I left. 
her alone enough for rest. If she would 
take a little bran, a few oats, some heads. 
of clover, a potato, nicely washed, a hand- 
ful of selected hay, she had these. I en- 
couraged her to take a little exercise, as 
her strength might be. I placed her 
where the breeze might refresh, but would 
not chill her. I made myself about sick 
working over her—even took some of her 
fever. I watched every symptom. One 
morning I came in and reported to Mrs. 
H., who was herself far recovered, that 
Daisy had a little less fever. 

Now, it would take some time to tell 
how one symptom after another stood 
forth, showing that Daisy was going to- 
| live after all, and showing to some 
| neighbors, as they chose to think how 
much good keir medicine had done. 
Their medicine (0. Daisy and I know all 
about the remedies. She found lier cud 
herself, is herself again, in all her wonted 
excellency, save that the one teat, which 
shed down blood and water, is not warm, 
and does not give as much as the others. 
But I milk it full as much, and notice 
that it gains in size, in amount of milk, 
and that I am going to recover it alto-. 
i gether. L. H. 


oe. 


A ONCE famous quack doctor headed 
his advertisement: “ Ho! all ye dyspep- 
tics!" That's just what dyspeptics won't 
do. If they would all hoe vigorously, 


they would not need any other medicine. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


The Carson Prison Foot-prints, 
—Prof. Joseph Le Conte, writing from Berk- 
ley. Cal., sends to Nature a brief account of the 
-supposed human foot-prints found in the shale 
at Carson, and agrees with Professor Marsh 
and others in attributing them to a large sloth. 
* The so-called human tracks," he writes, 
occur in several regular alternating series of 
fifteen to twenty. In size they are eighteen 
to twenty inches long, and eight inches wide. 
In shape they are many of them far more 
-curved than the human track, especially in 
soft mud. The stride is two and a half to 
three feet, and even more. The outward turn 
f the track is in many cases greater than 
in human tracks, especially in soft mud. 
But the most remarkable thing about them 
on the human theory is the straddle—that is, 
the distance between the right and left series. 
This I found to be eighteen, and even nine- 
teen, inches, which was fully as great as that 
-f the mammoth tracks. "This is probably 
the greatest objection to the human theory. 
On the other hand, the great objection to the 
quadrupedal theory is the apparent singleness 
of the tracks, and the absence of claw-marks. 
But it must be remembered that the tracks 
-are deep, and the outlines somewhat obscure, 
and also that the mammoth tracks, on ac- 
‘count of tracking of hind with fore foot, are in 
most cases, though not always, single. 

After careful examination for several days, 
the conclusion I came to was that the tracks 
were probably made by a large plantigrade 
‘quadruped, most likely a gigantic ground- 
sloth, such as the mylodon, which is found 
in the quaternary, or the morothenium, which 
is found in the upper pliocene of Nevada. 
The apparent singleness, the singular shape, 
and the large outward turn of the tracks I 
attribute to the imperfect tracking of hind 
and fore foot on the same side, while the ab- 
sence of claw-marks was the result of the 
clogging of the feet with mud. This view 
Seems to me most probable, but many who 
have seen the tracks think them human, and 
I freely admit that there is abundant room 
for honest difference of opinion." 


Booming.—The term “booming” is 
applied, in mining parlance, to an operation 
much resembling the old process of ‘‘ flush- 
ing," as used in Yorkshire, for discovering 
lead lodes. A reservoir is first constructed 
-at the head of the ground to be worked. Into 
this water is conducted, from the most con- 
venient source still higher up, by flumes or 
‘ditches. These reservoirs vary in size from 
a small pond to an acre or two lake, and the 
-ditches are often eight, ten, and twelve miles 
long. When the basin is full, and a contin- 
uous head of water is in running operation, 
gates are opened, letting loose the whole vol- 
ume of the liquid, which tears down the 
mountain-side in a huge volume, sweeping 
everything before it, carrying tons of bowl- 
"ders, gravel, and dirt down to the gulch be- 
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low. If auriferous ground is to be worked, 
n long and massive wooden flume is built at 
the foot of the hill, into which the débris is 
carried with all the force of the falling waters, 
and the sand and rocks washed along in its 
course, while the gold is deposited by its own 
gravity behind the riffles in the bottom of the 
race. These flumes are built with great 
strength and solidity to withstand the im- 
mense wear, 


Should Women Ride like Men! 
—The above subject has created some dis- 
cussion in the English newspapers. The Zan- 
eet thinks that it would be as well to leave the 
determination of the question to those whom 
it principally concerns. Asa matter of fact, 
although it may not appear to be the case, 
the seat which a woman enjoys on a side- 
saddle is fully as secure, and not nearly as 
irksome, as that which a man has to maintain, 
unless he simply balances himself and does 
not gripe the sides of his horse either with 
the knee or the side of the leg. It is curious 
to note the different ways in which the legs 
of men who pass much time in the saddle are 
effected. Riding with a straight leg and a 
long stirrup almost invariably produces what 
are popularly called knocked-knees. Nearly 
all the mounted soldiers of the British army 
suffer from this deformity, as any one who 
will take the trouble to notice the men of the 
Life Guards and Blues walking may satisfy 
himself. On the other hand, riding with a 
short stirrup produces bowed-legs. Jockeys, 
grooms, and most hunting men who ride very 
frequently are more or less bow-legged. The 
long stirrup rider gripes his horse with the 
knee, while the short stirrup rider gripes him 
with the inner side of the leg below the knee. 
This difference of action explains the differ- 
ence of result. No deformity necessarily fol- 
lows the use of the side-saddle if the precau- 
tion be taken with growing girls to change 
sides on alternate days, riding on the left 
side one day and the right on the next. The 
purpose of this change is to counteract the 
tendency to lean over to the side opposite 
that on which the leg is swung. 


Old Shoe - leather.—You probably 
think if you look very sharply at an old shoe 
when you throw it away, you will know it 
again if it ever comes back to you. But that 
doesn’t at all follow. One of these days you 
may button your dress with an old pair of 
slippers you once owned, comb your hair 
with a boot, or grasp a cast-off gaiter while 
at your dinner. This is not romance, for old 
shoes are turned to account by manufactu- 


„rers in the following manner: They are cut 


into very small pieces, and kept for a couple 
of days in chloride of sulphur. The effect of 
this is to make the leather hard and brittle. 
Next the material is withdrawn from the ac- 
tion of the chloride of sulphur, washed with 
water and dried. When thoroughly dry it is 
ground to powder, and mixed with some sub- 
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stance like glue or gum, that causes it to 
adhere together. It is then pressed into 
molds and shaped into buttons, combs, knife- 
handles, etc. 


On the Colors of Water.—Viewed 
in relatively shallow masses, clear water ap- 
pears wholly colorless. In ourdaily dealings 
with the liquid we seldom have occasion to 
observe it in great depths ; hence it has been 
generally believed that water is quite desti- 
tute of color. Theancients were accustomed 
to explain the transparency of some bodies 
by assuming that they partook of the nature 
of water ; and we now speak of a diamond 
as of the first water, to emphasize its perfect 
transparency and colorlessness. If, however, 
we regard the larger masses of water in nat- 
ure —the seas, lakes, and rivers—we shall re- 
ceive a different impression. In these, the 
water not only appears colored, but of various 
colors, and of a rich diversity of shades. The 
Mediterranean is of a beautiful indigo, the 
ocean is sky-blue, the Lake of Geneva is cele- 
brated for its lovely and transparent azure 
waters; the Lake of Constance and the 
Rhine, the Lake of Zurich and the Lake of 
Lucerne, have waters quite as transparent, 
but rather green than blue; and the green 
waters of the little Lake of Kloenthal, near 
Glaris, can hardly be distinguished from the 
surrounding meadows. Other waters are of 
a darker color, like those of the Lake of 
Staffel, at the foot of the Bavarian Alps, which 
was quite black the day I saw it, though clear 
in shallow places, 

These facts start the questions whether 
water, after all, has not a color; if it has, 
what the color is, and what causes the varied 
tints under which it is seen. The solution of 
these questions has long occupied the minds 
of scientific inquirers, and it can not yet be 
said that they have been answered. Disagree- 
ment still prevails respecting them.— Popular 
Science Monthly. 


Garden Experiments.—The results 
of some of the experiments made at the New 
York State Experiment Station show: 

That the period required for the germina- 
tion of peas varies with the temperature of the 
soil; in other words, with the earliness of 
planting. Those planted on April 4th and sth 
required for vegetation from twenty-three to 
twentv-five days; while others, planted on 
May 6th, required only from twelve to four- 
teen days. The earlier plantings were fit for 
use in seventy-seven days, the latter in fifty- 
four days. The period of ripening the seeds 
varied from seventy-four to one hundred and 
nine days. 

The Earliest Cabbages, out of a list of 
twenty-nine sorts, were Early Oxheart and 
Nonpareil, the latter producing six heads in 
thirteen plants, while the former produced 
twenty-three heads out of twenty -seven 
plants. 

The Mayflower Tomato (one of the Ameri- 
«an Garden premiums) is considered a very 
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promising variety. Sown in a hot-bed April 
7th, it vegetated April z2th, was transplanted 
into the garden May 29th, blossomed on June 
16th, and furnished ripe fruit August 8th, two- 
days before the Early Acme. These fruits. 
measured three inches in diameter, somewhat 
larger than the Acme, and were nearly or 
quite as smooth. The plants were very pro- 

c. 

Potatoes raised from eyes cut large yielded 
more and were of better quality than those 
from eyes cut shallow. Single eyes cut deep 
yielded one hundred and fifty-two bushels ; or- 
dinary cuts yielded one hundred and twenty- 
seven bushels; and whole potatoes yielded 
eighty-three bushels of merchantable potatoes. 
per acre. ! 


Employing the Insane,—That the 
insane need not be altogether a burden upon 
the State, most of our economists know ; but 
it has fallen to the lot of the Willard Asylum 
of New York to show that the insane may be 
employed in lines of useful labor which have 
been commonly regarded as altogether out of 
keeping with their mental condition ; in fine, 
some may be trusted with tools and imple- 
ments which we have been wont to consider 
as more likely to be used for deeds of violence 
than of use. The P/attsville News, in com- 
menting upon the management of this insti. 
tution, remarks : 

At the Willard Asylum pains are taken to 
keep the patients actively employed, and dur- 
ing the past year two hundred men were oc-. 
cupied three months in building a railroad. 
four and a third miles long. Notwithstand- 
ing axes, picks, shovels, crowbars, and blast-- 
ing powder were in constant use, no accident 
nor contusion occurred, nor was there any 
riotous or disorderly conduct on the part of 
the laborers. The report says: ' Judged by 
this experiment, in which one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred able-bodied lunatics were 
laboring together, the inference is conclusive 
that under proper management and with due 
care it is conducive to their mental comfort 
and health. Employment diverts from mor- 
bid fancies and troublesome hallucinations. 
Persons afflicted find a relief from their delu- 
sions and sufferings in the use of tools and in 
the engagements in the occupations of everv- 
day life. 


The Whitewash on the National 
CaPiToL.—The following is said to bé the 
recipe for making the brilliant stucco white- 
wash used on the outside of the Capitol at 
Washington: Take half a bushel of good un. 
slaked lime, slake it with boiling water (cover 
it during the process to keep in the steam); 
strain the liquid through a sieve, and add to 
it a peck of salt dissolved in warm water, 
three pounds of ground rice boiled to a thin 
paste; stir in, boiling hot, one-half pound 
of powdered Spanish whiting, one pound of 
white glue; add five gallons of hot water ;. 
let the mixture stand a few days, covered 
from the dirt, and apply with kalsominer's. 
brush. 
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GAMBETTA’S BRAIN AGAIN. 
INPT long ago some remarks were 
a made in this place with reference 
to the probable causes of Mr. Gambetta's 
brain weighing so little, as was reported; 
whereas during his public life he was al- 
ways described as having a large head. 
Being a man of extraordinary mental ac- 
tivity, and of unusual power as a con- 
troller of men, it was generally supposed 
that his brain was much above average 
size. We stated that the smallness of the 
weight, t, too grammes, as reported, might 
be due to changes in the cerebral sub- 
stance, occurring in great part previous 
to his death ; and as he died of a disease 
which conduces to rapid disintegration, 
or decomposition, the further changes of 
the soft cerebral tissues into—we might 
say—fluid, or semi-fluid matter, must 
have been exceedingly rapid after death, 
and had considerably advanced before 
the autopsy, so that the solid mass which 
was then removed from the cranium and 
weighed did not represent fairlythe organ 
which the eminent Frenchman possessed 
in the full vigor of his powers. 
Now our attention is again drawn to 
the subject, by the published opinion of 
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an eminent Russian physiologist, Doctor 
Ivanofsky, of St. Petersburg. He evi- 
dently holds to the theory, that men of 
eminence possess large heads and corre- 
spondingly large brains. Doctor Ivanof- 
sky says in a letter to a Russian newspa- 
per: * That the weight of the brain in its 
normal condition that is free from or- 
ganic pathological changes has its im- 
portance and meaning; but as Professor 
Syetchenoff has it in his work on the 
reflex action of the brain, even while 
admitting that the soul is not the prod- 
uct of the activity of the brain, yet since 
in every case the brain is the organ of 
the soul, that organ must change its 
quantity and even quality, in accordance 
with the use and misuse it had been sub- 
jected to by the soul.’ Indeed, when 
viewed in this light, the men of science 
will find that, relatively speaking, Gam- 
betta's brain was not as light as it seemed 
to them when weighed on their scales." 
The Doctor goes further and asserts 
that it can be proved that the said brain 
weighed no less than that of Byron. The 
brain of Byron weighed 1,400 gramines, 
and was nearly equal in size to the brain 
of General Skobeleff, who died recently. 
It has been urged by the opponent of the 
large-brain theory, that Skobeleff is an- 
other evidence of importance in their 
favor, and that his brain was of the small 
class; its weight as shown at the autopsy 
was 1,427 grammes. Rating 1,100 grammes 
at 39 ounces, we shall leave it for the read- 
er to approximate the weight in ounces. 
To prove his assertion Dr. Ivanofsky 
reminds the gentlemen of science, and 
the public generally, that to begin with, 
Gambetta had but one eye, the left, and 
as a direct consequence the nervous ap- 
paratus of the defunct eye, designed by 
nature for receiving rays of light, and 
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‘transmitting their impressions to the sent- 
.sortum, had remained inactive for long 
years. Now, this eye apparatus is com- 
posed of the retina, the optic nerve, and 
the optic center in the brain; and its 
prolonged disuse, which covered a period 
of thirty years, must have produced an 
atrophy of the right optic center, and 
that atrophy naturally affected greatly the 
subsequent weight of the brain matter. 

We had occasion in one of our chapters 
on Comparative Phrenology to cite the 
case of the eminent mathematician, De 
Morgan, who had but one eye, and al- 
though his brain was very large as found 
after death, yet the optic center relating 
to the destroyed eye was so much re- 
duced in the substance, as to reduce ma- 
terially the dimensions of the hemisphere 
in which it lay. 

Returning to Dr. Ivanofsky, he claims 
that leaving aside the retina, and that 
portion of the optic nerve which had to 
be severed during the withdrawal of the 
‘brain from the cranial cavity, the want of 
the optic cerebral center of the right side 
alone, taking into consideration its long 
standing, must have shown at the least a 
deficit of 120grammes in the weight of the 
Besides this fact which would add 
that amount to the reported weight, mak- 
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ing it 1,220 grammes, “ we should consid- 
er also the deteriorating process of the 
illness from which Gambetta suffered, as 
a well-known anatomist well remarks, 
until more attention is paid to the condi- 
tion of the blood-vessels, and to the 
-quantity of the serous liquid which soaks 
through the brain, or its vesicles, the 
weighing of the brain matter will prove 
itself of very little importance. Thus tak- 
ing into serious consideration Gambetta's 
long illness, and the localization of the 
disease, as also his long absence from food, 
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or rather the regular starvation he suf- 
fered for days before the end came, it 
must be that his brain exhibited the 
symptoms of its great lack of blood, or 
normal maintenance. If we remember 
still further that the quantity of blood 
and serous liquid that had filled the brain 
and vesicles, was neither ascertained nor 
weighed, and that consequently it must 
have been a very reduced mass of tissue, 
in fact wanting in fully 200 grammes, 
which would be the relative proportion 
of such blood and serous liquid ; taking 
1,100 grammes as the basis of calculation, 
we arrive at the weight of 1,420 grammes 
for the brain, a few more than Byron's, 
and a few less than the weight of Skobe- 
leff's. 

The reasoning of the Russian physi- 
cian seems to us to be valid, or at least 
worthy of consideration; at any rate our 
own views have in it such confirmation 
that we feel constrained to present it, 
especially as nearly every week’s mail since 
the death of Mr. Gambetta has brought us 
some fresh inquiry with regard to the 
apparently unsatisfactory statement, that 
the great Gambetta’s brain weighed only 
1,100 grammes. ^ 


PUT DOWN THE PISTOL. 


HE mania for slaying, that, like the 
suicidal mania, appears at intervals 

in society, and furnishes the news report- 
er with a variety of items in horror fully 
equal to the demand of the public for 
sensation, suggests to every thoughtful 
mind that a great evil exists which the 
laws fail to reach. Not only in the pre- 
vention, but in the punishment of the act, 
does the law exhibit its shortcomings, 
for men are shot down in the public 
streets and common resorts of society 
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and the murderer is, in the great major- 
ity of cases, acquitted, and laughs in the 
face of outraged justice and of law-abid- 
ing people. 

This is productive, naturally, of two 
results retaliatory acts of desperation 
by the friends of the slain, and, what is 
sull worse for the moral order of a 
community, the assumption of the vin- 
dication of justice by an enraged popu- 
lace, that, blinded by passion and hasty 
in judgment, perpetrates murders if pos- 
sible more revolting than those it aims 
It may not be generally 
known that the average number of mur- 
ders in these United States alone is be- 
tween four and five daily, and in the 
great majority of cases the weapon em- 
ployed is the pistol. Inthe street, the res- 
taurant, the hotel, and even in the seclu- 
sion of home, in the city and in the quiet 
country village, the report of the revolver 
is heard. One is shot for destroying the 
happiness of a family; another because 
he has failed to settle a small debt; an- 
other for playfully changing hats with 
the shooter. The newspaper record of 
daily bloodshed is sickening, and the 
impotency of the law to punish makes 
one blush to own his nationality. 

One chief cause of this ghastly evil 
consists in the unrestrained manufacture 


to avenge. 


and indiscriminate sale of fire-arms, par- 
ticularly revolvers. Produced at a cost 
that places them within the reach of all, 
and allowed transportation through the 
mails, these weapons circulate as common 
articles of merchandise, and get into the 
hands of the young and inexperienced, 
and, we might say, generally, that those 
who are the least fit to possess them are 
for the most part their owners. Few 
young men think their toilet complete 
without a half pound of wood and steel 
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in the hip pocket, and which on slight 
provocation they may draw, and, by acci- 
dent or design, use with deadly effect to 
another and to the ruin of themselves. 

To the certain knowledge of the writer, 
one firm alone in this city, during the 
winter of 1881-'82, manufactured, sold, 
and distributed, entirely through the mails, 
over 5,000 revolvers, the immense inajor- 
ity of buyers being boys, or young men 
scarcely intelligent enough to write their 
own orders. The general manufacture, 
sale, and distribution of this weapon 
should be stopped, or eise surrounded 
with such restrictions that the possession 
of them by untrustworthy persons would 
be almost an impossibility. True, many 
would cry out that manufactures were 
being crippled and fetters placed upon 
trade, but the common sense and human- 
ity of the intelligent would make no pro- 
test; besides, common law in no case 
recognizes the legality of manufactures 
whose product is for the purpose of de- 
stroying human life, except when it is to 
be used for military purposes. People 
know that the purpose for which the re- 
volver is used and carried is for the tak- 
ing of human life, and although some 
may urge other reasons, yet in the last 
analysis they all converge to that one 
point. This is sufficient to condemn the 
weapon, and legislation should interfere 
to drive it out of common use. 

The druggist is restricted in the sale of 
all active poisons and of those not neces- 
sarily fatal unless taken in large quanti- 
ties. In several of the States he is re- 
quired to pass an examination before he 
is allowed to dispense them, and is held 
to a direct responsibility for any mistake 
he or his subordinates may make when 
compoundingthem by a physician's order. 

The manufacturer of explosives, a need- 
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ed article of mechanical industry, is re- 
stricted as to his location and vicinity to 
dwellings ; even the saloon-keeper, if, by 
selling his slow poison causes death, may 
be liable to heavy damages: in short, the 
manufacture or sale of every article of 
commerce that by its indiscriminate dis- 
tribution among the people might have 
the effect of destroying human life, is 
bound by statute restriction; but the re- 
volver is practically unfettered, and al- 
though most deadly of all, is freely sold 
in the open market, offered as prizes in 
numberless cases, and so placed in the 
hands of old and young. Can not some- 
thing be done for our bleeding and suffer- 
ing people? Will not the law-makers do 
something to deliver us from the brutal 
ruffianism of the day which finds its sup- 
port and stimulus in the loaded revolver 
at the hip; from the deadly carelessness 
of folly and ignorance, and also from 
those unhappy accidents which are of 
frequent occurrence even in the walks of 
culture and experience? A system of 
police regulation that would drive the 
pistol out of the hands of the general 
public, would be a grand step in the 
direction of moral reform. 


THE NEW HEAD. 


OT a new outcome of the process of 
civilization which is more elaborate 

in its convoluted brain structure, and 
heavier than the maximum weight of the 
most highly endowed on the record of 
Not a phenome- 
non in affairs craniological and cerebral 
which exhibits to our wondering sense 
new faculties and powers for which the 
old classification makes no provision. 
No, we do not refer to a prodigy of that 
sort, although the evolution philosophy 
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encourages us to expect it, especially as 
some thousands of years have passed 
since those cerebral giants, Moses, Ptah- 
hotep, Solomon, Homer, and Plato, lived ; 
and with all the accumulating advantages 
of the growing centuries it would seem 
that there ought to be at least one con- 
spicuous example of new tissue growth 
and its co-ordinate functions, evidencing 
the acquirement by man of original fac- 
ulties unknown to the ancient mind. 
Our reference is to the new design on 
the cover of this Magazine; and it is 
made with the view to some explanation 
because several readers have asked its 
meaning. The illustration which former- 
ly occupied the circle of honor, repre- 
sented a hemisphere of the brain de- 
nuded of the outer membrane, and show- 
ing the relation of the brain to the skull, 
as well as the relative situation of a ma- 
jority of the phrenological organs. That 
design possessed certain points of techni- 
cal value best appreciated, perhaps, by 
the reader who had made some progress 
in the study of Phrenology. Its general 
teaching was substantially that the prin- 
ciples of phrenological science have chief- 
ly to do with the brain and nervous sys- 
tem, recognizing nervous substance as 
the medium or source of the physical 
manifestation of mental power. 

The new head teaches a practical les- 
son which we would impress upon every 
reader of the JOURNAL, and upon every 
one who thinks it worth while to look 
into the subject of Phrenology. It teaches 
a principle which every well-instructed 
phrenologist defines and illustrates on 
every occasion of the practical applica- 
tion of his vocation—a principle which 
has been a thousand times communicated 
through these pages, that the develop- 
ment of the human brain is from the 
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medulla oblongata as a center, and that 
fibers proceed from that in all directions 
to the convolutions; that the measure of 
development in any given region is de- 
pendent upon length of fiber and the 
comparative amount of brain substance 
indicated by careful observation. The 
size of an organ is not shown by any 
hump or bump, or hollow or depression ; 
therefore such things may be due to cra- 
nial irregularity, injuries received in early 
life, and are of easy determination in their 
effect upon the apparent development of 
the brain itself. . 

The early teachers of Phrenology strug- 
gled against the imputation of “ bump- 
ology ” flung at them by opponents and 
prejudice, and even to-day ignorance and 
prejudice are heard reiterating the sense- 
less cry. 

We would point the inquirer to the 
structure of the brain as shown by anat- 
omy, and tell them our readings are predi- 
cated of development as nature has de- 
signed it; that we know nothing of 
bumps, and proclaim those who attempt 
to read character from such uncertain 
premises as unworthy of credit. 


THE WAY-SIDE ROSE. 


WE were walking in the suburbs of 
the city where lawns and hedges, 
wooded clumps, and an occasional stretch 
of meadow meets the eye that loves to 
dwell on nature’s work in garden or in 
field, and our attention was drawn to an 
unusually large growth of wild rose, the 
' bush extending fifteen feet or more along 
the side-walk. The frequent rains of 
spring and early summer had favored 
greatly the development of stalk and 
flower, and we stopped a while to admire 
the bush. Breaking off one of the most 
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expanded of the roses, we were struck by 
the multitude of stamens and pistils 
which crowded its center. It seemed to 
us that nature was much too lavish in her 
provision for the reproduction and per- 
petuity of the plant. Not only was there 
the great strong bush holding to the 
tough soil by so many deep roots as to 
be able to defy, apparently, a cyclone, 
but each one of its thousand flowers con- 
tained the germs of a hundred plants. 
The reflection came as we scanned the 
flower, that nature made no exception of 
the wild rose, but generally in her work 
Not only the 
plant, but insect and animal life showed 
this. The most insignificant worm was 
supplied with the power of producing 
hundreds of eggs, the smallest plant 
could develop its hundred or thousand 
spores, while the tree might cast a mil- 
lion seeds to the wind. And all this 
energy symbolizes an emphatic purpose 
to continue the life of each, and that the 
destructivb influences which may sur- 
round animal and vegetable life shall not 
entirely triumph. Some of the eggs will 
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develop new worms, some of the spores 
or seeds will germinate, and new plants 
or trees come to perfection, and the new 
growths will in their turn produce eggs 
and seeds, This principle in the life of 
the lower organisms has its lesson for 
man. It teaches him to expect success 
in hearty, earnest labor. It teaches him 
to hope for growth and expansion in his 
mental nature, as the result of self-study 
and training. A moral principle taken 
into the consciousness, nourished by re- 
flection and developed by application in 
the manifest life, will grow and blossom 
and bear rich fruitage, expanding and 
ennobling the character of the man 
himself, and in radiating a sweet in- 
fluence will sow seed of its kind in the 
mental life of others. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
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QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
wilt be answered in this department. But one guer- 
Hon at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

nnded, if a correspondent shall expect ws fo give 

im the benefit of am early consideration, 

IF AN INQUIRY Fain ‘ro RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer ts withheld, for good reasons, 
by tha editor. 

To Our Contrisutors.—lIt will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
ff our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
Intended for publication 7 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only, Tt is often 
necessary to cut the page into takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carefulinthematter of proper namesand quotations, 

3. Don't write in a smali hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across kis carte, a distance of 
nearly (ivo feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions, 

4. Never roll your manuscript or aur the sheets 
together, Sheets about "Commercial note sise are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor, 

5. Be brief. People dos t like to read long stories. A 
fwo-co/umn article ts read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plaine 
ly at the end of your leiter. If. you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE *TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless (he necessary postage 
is provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
cammunicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the editor if 
this ts done, Anonymous letters will mot be con- 
sidered. 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE.—Quwestion : What 
traits prompt a person to offer one or two fin- 
gers in shaking hands? M. A. C. 

Answer: A person who exhibits this want of 
courtesy is generally lackiug in social develop- 
ment, the organ of Fricndahip, particularly, being 
deficient ; and he may be sald to want also in 
Benevolence, and that warm and active recogni- 
tion of human fellowsbip to which a sanguine 
temperament conduces, 

You ask also with regard to the organization 
of a person who would probably make a devoted 
step-mother or step-father. Large social organs, 
foclading, of course, a marked development of 
parental affection in the brain, would be a safe 
guide. 

THE PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPT. 
—The inquirer will find among the headings in 
script type of this Department," some particu- 
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lar information on the subject of her inquiry. It 
is well—in fact, it is a matter of common cour- 
tesy—fora writer, when quoting from an author, 
to state the source of the quotation. The cost 
of the Government copyright of a book is but a 
dollar and two copies for deposit in the library 
of Congress. Youshould send the whole manu- 
script to the publishers, so that they can judge 
properly of ita quality. 


TEMPERAMENT OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE.—W. H. P.—This remarkable soldier was, 
as you know, a Corsican by birth, and like Cor- 
Bicans in general, had a dark complexion, dark 
eyes and halr. The temperament was mental- 
motivo ; he had a very large brain, it being par- 
ticularly broad in the temporal region and be- 
tween the ears, and of marked height in the 
coronal section. He was adapted to science, 
especlally engineering ; but his resolution, thor- 
oughnesa of spirit, and leadership would have 
made him a captain in almost any sphere. 


BuiLDING A HoUusE.—A. M. E. P.— 
Feeble women should live in houses which are 
built low— pretty much all one story. Tall 
houses in the city, with their three, four, and 
five, and even more flights of stairs, are abso- 
lately killing upon our Wives and housekcepera 
who are compelled to live in them. In the or- 
dinary city house of the old style, the house- 
keeper may be said to live upon the stairs, the 
most importunt rooms being separated by two 
or three flights, thc kitchen and dining-roum 
being in the basement, and the sleeping-rooms 
fu the second or third and fourth stories. We 
hall the introduction of the French flat as an 
alleviation of many a feminine sorrow, but we 
would have them built upon more liberal plans 
than is common. 


INVALID.—J. B. B.—You have proba- 
bly some heart difficulty ; the question is out of 
place in this department, being of a private 
nature; and as you have inclosed nothing to 
pay for tbe postage which a letter would re- 
quire, it can not be expected that we eliall write 
you. We have too many similar correspondents 
to make an exception iu your case, 


HEAD AND CONVERSION.—Qwestion - 
Admitting that a person's character is deter- 
mined mainly by the form of the head, how is it 
in the case of tbe sinful, lawless man who be- 
comes converted and changed? Ia the form of 
the head a]tered also? MAC. 

Answer: Many a man is living a godless, law- 
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less, and desperate life, who possesses by original 
endowment a fairly organized brain. He is what 
he is because of the lack of training in right 
ways; unfortunate associations having been his 
from early life, the selfish propensities have been 
rendered espectally active, while the sentiments, 
moral and religious, have becn neglected and 
blunted, consequently don’t exercise their re- 
straint upon him. In other words, his action is 
the reault of a lack of harmony and balance in 
the activity of the organs. Such a man, brought 
into new relations where he je influenced by 
good and noble people, in time experfences a 
very considerable modification. Then, bie eelfish 
propensities not being exposed to the old cxcite- 
ments, are kept in a culm, subdued state, and his 
moral and religious faculties become aroused 
from their old torpor and are made active ; he ap- 
pears in a new churacter, he is changed; yet 
the form of the head may not be absolutely 
altered, so that it is easily detected externally. 
Not long ago we published an article by a Pree- 
byterian missionary of considcrable prominence 
in the West, in which he stated a very interest- 
ing case which had occurred in his own expe- 
rience, It was that of a mun who had been 
given to ways irregular, but becoming converted, 
turned right about and engaged in religious 
work. In thc course of a few years the upper 
part of his head increased, so as to be conspicu- 
ously larger tban it was in the days of his folly 
and sin. We can say, generally, that if the per- 
son be young, change in his character will, in 
the courso of years, be manifested in the form of 
the head ; if he be in middle life, the changc 
will be chiefiy an interior one, that of organic 
exercise and activity rather than of such growth 
83 will manifest iteelf exteriorly. 


NATURAL SUGAR.—Questiun; Is the 
sugar in dates or any other sweet fruit more 
easily digosted than that which is manufactured 
from cane ? L. B. 

Answer: Yos, the saccharine elemeut in fruit 
and foods which ar» eaten much as naturo made 
them, has, unless one over-ent, no injurious 
effects, as have the chemically prepared or man- 
ufactured sugars. We are told that in the sugar 
season of the West Indles, the colored people 
for the most part live upou the sugar-cane and 
thrive, but were they to attempt to subsist upon 
the sugar manufactured from the cane, there 
would be a very different result. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE.—The best 
way to learn the French language quickly and 
well, is to live with French people, studying the 
text-books, and associating daily practice in con- 
versation with what is learned from books. You 
can learn to read French by private study, but 
to epeuk it well, it is necessary to have oral 
practice. One of the best methods We know of 
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for home -etudy is the Mastery, or Meister- 
chaft,” which ir, we believe, conducted by cor- 
respondence with a teacher. We can supply you 
with a series of text-books for about a dollar and 
a half. 


BisHoP SfMPsoN's HEaD.—J. A. S.— 
You are right ip thinking that this eminent 
bishop of the Methodist Church has a good-sized 
head; it is very broad, and the forehead re- 
treats somewhat, while the lower part of the 
face is rather hoavy, this association of features 
imparting a depressed appearance to the head 
when viewed from the front. An explauation of 
this fact, which is occasionally met with among 
eminent men, was made ina late editorisi. Bishop 
Simpson has a very strong, active, forcible or- 
ganization ; his temperament is thorough-going 
and spirited ; he is essentially a worker. A self- 
instructed man in the main, he has brought bim- 
self up from a comparatively low position in life 
to one of prominence, and is, therefore, an es- 
ample for young men of moderate endowment. 


A STOPPING- PLACE.—C.—There are 
but few places pleasantly situated at which a 
person visiting New York City can expect to find 
hygienic fare. Dr. Charles Shepherd's Ham- 
mam," on Columbia Heichts, Brooklyn, occupies 
n fine position, overlooking the East River and 
Bay, and is very near the ferry, giving ready 
communication to all parts of the city. There 
one finds comfortable accommodat.on and a 
good table. D. 
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Communications are invited om any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and. facts from in 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 


CONSCIENCE INNATE.—Mtr. H. B. Fyfe, 
in his communication to your JOURNAL in the 
June issue, advances several interesting ques- 
tions, but has evidently misunderstood Mr. B. 
F. Underwood's position in regard to an “in- 
nate conscience.” Mr. Underwood, in common 
with most modern psychologists, holds that con- 
science, as well as the other mental faculties, 
has been developed gradually by the experierces 
of the races (not by mere individual experience 
alone); that conscience is only a blind guide 
until enlightened by experience or education. 
Surely, Mr. Fyfe will acknowledge that con- 
science fn different races leads to opposite re- 
sults —a blind impulse leadiug the Hindoo to 
sacrifice her child to Juggernaut ; the Christian 
to buru herctics at tho stake, to burn witches, 
to wage the wars of the Crusades, etc. 

Conscience, when analyzed, is the feeling which 
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prompt; us to do what we think is right, no 


matter whether it really ís right or not. If it 
bad been a divine endowment no doubt it would 
always have prompted us to do what was really 
right, but all history shows this has not been 
the case. Mr. Fyfe mistakes the bearings of 
Phrenology when he thinks it explains how the 
sentiment: or faculties have originated. It really 
does not say whether conscience, or any other 
sentiment, has been created out of nothing, or 
whether it has been gradually evolved hy the 
experiences of the race. All that Phrenology 
claims to have done, is that it has demonstrated 
the fuet that bralu is the organ of mind, and that 
the shape of the head indicates the quality of 
that mind. It does not state whence the mind 
came, or how it originnted. Modern psychology 
shows very clearly that mind, or the nervous 
system, is not a separate entity, but is a property 
of so-called matter," just as music is a prop- 
erty of a piano when played upon by the fingers 
of a musician. Mentul qualities aro à produc- 
tion of the brain when played upon by tlie forces 
of nature, operating upon the five senses, 

Let us ask Mr. Fyfe what sort of a mind there 
would be if there were no sight, no hearing, no 
taste, no smell, no sense of touch ? There could 
be no memory, there being no facta of sensation 
torecall ; no musie, never having heard u sound ; 
no reason, there being no ideas of sensation or 
memory to reason upon. There would be uoth- 
ing but the lowest vegetative life—such as the 
sponge, or the lowest animal undistinguished 
from vegetative life. Surely, he does not con- 
tend that man has an “ innate” sense of justice | 
This is one of the highest attributes, and the 
last attained to. True, some well-developed 
minds will transmit the tendency to be just to 
their children, but even such children do not 
Often manifest justice until manhood is reached 
and experience has shown its value. 

“ What constitutes right and wrong?” asks 
Mr. Fyfe. Surely, the individual conscience ts 
not the standard cf right. It may be raid the 
„general welfare is the ultimute standard of 
right and wrong. Important ít is, indeed, that 
we should have such a feeling that prompts us 
to do whut we think is right, otherwise we might 
know the right yet seldom do lt, as is too often 
the case when conscience is not well-developed. 

Your correspondent asks, also, why euviron- 
ments have not made animals moral as well as 
men. We reply by usking him another question. 
Why are not all trees onka? why are not all anb- 
mals sheep? why are not all men moral? Phro- 
nology does not claim to answer these questions, 
but the evolution philosophy does, I think, to 
some extent at least, : 

Phrenology is not a philosophy, but a science 
demonstrating tertain facta in regard to the 
homan brain, and the outward manifestation of 
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character by shape of head, etc. Certainly George 
Combe made some true philosophical deductions 
from the science ; such as, in his moral philoso- 
phy, that man isa creature of circumstances '*; 
or, os he might have said, in other words, man 
is governed and developed by his cnviron- 
ment." It ig sometimes said that the five senses 
are only the orgaus of mind. They are much 
more than that; they are the Instruments used 
by natural forces In developing mind, just as the 
strings of the plano are the instruments used by 
the musician for developing music. Without 
the senges there would be no mind ; without the 
piano strings there would be no piano music. The 
forces of nature — solar heat, light, chemical 
affinity, magnetism, etc.—operate upon matter, 
and vegetable and animel life is the result. 
Without the sun's heat and light there would be 
no rain, no rivers, no animal or vegetable life. 
After the senses are developed animal and men- 
tal life are mostly automatic. Ideas, thoughts, 
feelings, come and go iu great part independently 
of the will. We can not remain without thoughts, 
even for five minutes, any more than we can stop 
the circulation of the blood. All we can do is to 
turn them into certain channels, a mode of self- 
control which is limited indeed, aud possessed 
by Rome much more than by others. 
" 3. B. SUTTON. 


SALT AND LEAVEN INJURIOUS.— A 
correspondent reaiding in N. J., writes In regard 
to her experience in diet. She is a lady physi- 
cian, Judging from her signature, and therefore 
what sbe says is entitled to respect. Sho says: 

“I have often thought I would acknowledge 
my obligation to you for much useful informa- 
tion gathered from your valuable JOURNAL. I 
have found, after nearly forty years’ experience, 
that very much of the early decay of the teeth 
and a large portion of our nervous diseases, are 
engendered at home by the use of common salt, 
and the fermented food which forms part of 
meals, These cause irritation and inflammation, 
to cure which, a poultice of stimulating food or 
drink is put into the stomach, ora narcotic is used 
to deaden tho sensibility. The final outcome of 
such cures is a worse condition; inflammation 
extends throughout the alimentary canal and 
may threaten its beautiful structures with ruin. 
I was tormented with toothache until I learned 
that salt was unnecessary. I contrived to live 
without it, and found that I could relish my 
food without salt, and found many exquisite 
flavors in food which I had never tasted before, 
and to my astonisbment my teeth stopped ach- 
ing, and have never ached since. The teeth 
which did not exfoliate are firmer and look bet- 
ter than ever. Other members of my family ha ve 
been benefited in the same way.“ 

Accompanying the above statemeuts are some 
reeipes for the hygienic preparation of some of 
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the cereals, which we shall hand over to the 
kitchen department for proving. 


SELF-ESTEEM — SUPPLEMENTARY RE- 
MARKS.—Tn my article on ‘‘ Self-esteem," which 
appeared some months ago in the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, 1 suggested changing the name 
of the organ to “Self-control.” Since then a 
number of persons have sent communications 
in regard to it, some indorsing the idea, others 
opposing it. 

I gave my reasons for the proposed change, 
and, from the tenor of my remarks, I do not 
think that it could be reasonably Inferred that 
the suggestion grew out of any morbid desire to 
remove an old Jandwark, as I particularly stated 
that all the other facultios appeared to me to 
have names most appropriate for them. 

As for the names and qualities given or as- 
cribed by standard authors," let not science be 
bound beyond reason by such authority; let 
sclence be governed by what is true and best. 
If more light suggests and approves a reasonable 
change, let us not hesitate to make it, for thereby 
we most surely advance the subject to a higher 
planc. Here is a name that implies that the 
facnity is mostly, if not wholly, absorbed in 
thinking well of oneself. If the term self-esteem 
implies anything it implies this. It is useless to 
say that it implies something else, self-reliance, 
for example, as this virtually proves tho argu- 
ment for change. The most prominent feature 
of this faculty is control; witbout it the mind 
has not complete control of the faculties. The 
individual may have fine faculties, but without 
this factor they are of inferior value, and with 
this faculty their value is increased many fold, 
or, perhaps better, they are worth their full 
value. 

As for it being a part of Will such has not 
been claimed. At some future time I hope to 
be able to make a few remarks on Will, or, bet- 
ter, Firmness. The ability to jump a great dis- 
tance, to walk on a narrow, elevated place, or 
to play a musical instrument, does not depend 
on Will or Firmnesa. One may have the Firm- 
ness to force his faculties, but without Self- 
estcem [Self-control] he will find himself weak; 
reinforced with Self-estecm," he will be strong. 

It was not claimed that Self-esteem is a moral 
or non-moral faculty, bat simply that it gives 
the mind the power of control over the faculties 
in the line the faculties of the mind desire to 
act; neither is it claimed as a personal faculty,” 
If it hes founded tyrannies and been instru- 
mental in perpetrating fraud and oppression, it 
has likewise founded and maintained the places 
of bighest culture, been foremost in the ranks 
of liberty and morality, and done good works in 
every department of life. 

I again repeat, that it is not a moral faculty ; 
it is not conscious of the motive; it is simply 
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the force which holds control end keeps the 
other faculties up to their mark, and is, as it 
were, a groove to support them. In this sense 
it may be termed a moral force, and in no other. 

It argues nothing in this respect against it 
because it is large in the criminal classes ; on the 
contrary, it argues in favor of the control or con- 
fidence idea. It takes considerable assurance on 
the part of a man to be u criminal, to commit 
Offence against the moral laws of the land, espe- 
cialiy when so many before him have been un- 
successful ; only a large Self-esteem would give 
him assurance against such odds. 

Outside of a few worthless fellows who pur- 
posely get into prison in order to secure a home 
—such as it is—thoee who commit crime do not 
expect punishment, for they always seem to 
work on the idea that they are smorter than the 
rest of mankind. Some other man committed 
murcer or theft and got caught, hut they are 
smart enough to “cover their tracks," bnt when 
it is too late they discover that it Is a most dif- 
cult thing to do, for the simple reason that man- 
kind has to be consistent. Unless consistent 
the world soon discovers that tromething is 
wrong, and then suspicion is aroused, gud sus- 
picton leads to detection. It Is an easy thing 
for the truthful man to be consistent, bnt a most 
difficult and trying thing for the criminal to be. 
Self-esteem is not governed by the forehead, 
though in the majority of cases, I think, as has 
been remarked, the faculty will be found large 
when the forehead ia small. In such cases the 
unthinking world is surprised at the smartness 
of the Individual, but the well-informed phre- 
nologist is not, for he well knows the value that 
this faculty gives to the weak frontal powers. 
It is a great mortification sometimes to men of 
fine ability to sce men of low grade snrpses 
them, and gain the confidence and approbetion 
of the world, but if they wonld study the noble 
science of the brain which we term Phrenology, 
they would understand the cause, and might, in 
a measuro at least, correct it; for it is an indis- 
putable fact that a faculty can be developed and 
the hrain thereby increased in power. No one 
ever held with pleasure, profit, and honor a pub- 
lie office without this faculty being well-devel- 
oped. Some of our public men have not had it 
80 well-developed as others. "Webster, for ex- 
ample, I think, could not in this respeet be 
rated more than full,“ yet we see how well 
Mr. Webster's actions agree with this idea. He 
was not the ready man that Clay was. He had 
more Intellect, but he had not Clay's readiness 
in specch. With more Self-cateem he would 
have been a greater success, and with n higher 
crown he would have been “ God-like " in soul 
as well as in body. 

Mere Self-eateem does uot give conceit. Con- 
ceit, I think, is rather the product of an over 
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large occiput. What we want in Hfe is balance 
of parts, and strength of the whole. In nothing 
does this apply with more force than to Phrenol- 
ogy. We want s good balance as well as strength. 
That which is not well-balanced only reacts to 
the injury of itself. Where Nature has not 
given us balance of organism, it is our duty to dis- 
cover, not only the wenkness, but the remedy. 
Without the aid of Phrenology the fact of weak- 
ness and unbalance is detected, but not the 
cause. Phrenology is the only science able to 
detect the cause and supply the remedy. I. P. N. 


PERSONAL. 


In 1857 M. Renan wrote: “Iam proud of my 
pessimism.” In 1883 he writes: Iu bidding 
adieu to life, I shall only have to thunk the 
Bource of all Good for the delightful paasage 
through reality which I have been permitted to 
accomplish." Just a little contradictory, eh? 


FERDINAND SCHUMACHER, the Prohibitionist 
candidate for Governor of Ohio, is the well- 
known manufacturer of oatmeal and other furina- 
cem, of Akron. He not only refrains from the 
use of liquor und tobacco himself, but he com. 
pels his employés, when about the mills, to do 
the same. Ohioang, elect him. 


. MB. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, à Texas gentleman, 
in his eighty-sixth year, sends us an acrostic 
written on our firm name ; he designa it, not for 
publication, but as the expression of his cordial 
good-will toward us; his sympathy in the mis- 
siou of Phrenology shows that, although so old 
a man, his mental powers are far from feeble. 


W. A. HAMMOND, M.D., has aroused the in- 
dignation not only of the women of New York, 
but also of the life insurance authorities, by say- 
ing in an article published lately that policies are 
refased to women, because they are so conspicu- 
ously inexact in their assertions concerning thom- 
selves. The insurance men assert that women 
tell the truth as well and as often as meu, and 
that policies are constantly issuing to them, only 
they are charged a slightly higher per cent. W. 
A. H. should be more careful about his data. 

Dr. OLER S. TAYLOR, of Auburn, N. Y., the 
one surviving member of Dartmouth College’s 
class of 1808, is uow in his one-hundredth year of 
life, and enjoys perfect health of mind aud body. 
The one slight attack of sickness he can remem- 
ber occurred some seventy-three years ago. 

And this seme Dr. Oliver 8. Taylor was our 
daily instructor in higher mathematics, natnral 
science, and Latin grammar, in 1844 and 1845, at 
Franklin Academy.— Hi. Pratisburgh News. 

And he did something of the same kind, 
brother Prattsburgh Ners, for the proprictor of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, only a half dozen 
years or 50 previously, 
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WISDOM. 


Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Face all things ; even adversity is polite to a 
man's face. 


THERE never was a mask so gay but some 
tears were shed behind it. 


Ir I wished to punish an enemy I should make 
him hate somebody.— Hannah More. 


Tur wheel of fortune turns incessantly round, 
and who can say within himself, I shall to-day 
be uppermost ?— Confucius. 


True liberty consists in the privilege of enjoy- 
ing our own rights, not in the destruction of the 
rights of others. 


A BAD man Is like an earthen vesscl, easy to 
break and hard to mend. A good man is like a 
golden vessel, hard to break and easy to mend. 


Hindu ( Hitopadesa). 


TH£ more complete is the mental discipline, 
the greater is the productive power of society, 
and the greater the luxury for each. 


AT the bottom of a good deal of the bravery 
that appears in the world there lurks u miserable 
cowardice. Men will face powdér and steel 
because they can not face public opinion.— 
Chapin. 

AVOID accompanying your ceusure with any 
expression of scorn, with any phraseology which 
shall convey a wish of yours to degrade or lower 
in the social scale the object of your reproof. 


EDUCATION is not learning ; it is the exercise 
and development of the powers of the mind. 
There are two great methods by which this end 
may be done ; one in the hails of learning, the 
Other iu the conflicts of life. 


SELF-PRESERVATION, not of civil society, bnt 
of popular self-government, rests ou intelligent 
voters. The elector must be able to understand 
and obey the law made to govern him, and he 
must likewise be ablo to make the law. 


I HOLD ſt aa a great point in self-education that 
the student should be continually engaged in 
forming oxact ideas, and in expressing them 
clearly by language. Such practice insensibly 
opposes any tendency to exaggeration or mis- 
take, and increases the sense and love of truth in 
every part of life. Those who reflect upon how 
many hours and days are devoted by a lover of 
sweet sounds to guln a moderate facility upon a 
mere mechanical instrument, ought to feel the 
blush of shame if convicted of neglecting the 
beautiful living instrument wherein play all 
powers of the mind.— Professor Faraday. 
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t A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.“ 


A CLERGYMAN got into hot water lately, by 
asking the choir to attend a meeting, adding, 
at least such of you as can sing." 


How are you, Smith ?" sald Jones. Jones 
pretended not to know him, and answered, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘Sir, you have the advantage of me.” 
„Tes, I suppose so; everybody has that's got 
common sense.” 


A WoMAN applied for a place as a driver on the 
canal. *'Can you manage mules?” asked an 
employer. “I should smile,” she said, ‘I've 
had two busbands.” 


THE remains of a man have been dug out of 
the ruins of Pompeli, with both hands resting 
on hís stomach, The building in which he was 
found is supposed to have been a cheap res- 
taurant. 


" Wuar a fine-looking man tbat ia!” gaid one 
gentleman to another, noticing a face and form 
such as would attract attention unywhere. Tes,“ 
was the reply. he looks like an encyclopedia, 
but he talks like a primer." 


“WILLIAM, my boy," says an ecouomical 
mother to her boy, for mercy’s sake don't 
keep on tramping up and down the floor in that 
manner, you'll wear out your new boots. (He 
sits down.) There you go, sitting down! Now 
you'll wear out your new trousers! I declare, 
I never saw such a boy !" 


A BCIBSORS-GRINDER was ringing his bell, when 
a young man called to him, and asked: Say, 
can you sharpen everything?" Tes, efery- 
tings.” Can you sharpen my wits?” Tour 
vits? Vhell, I guess you haf to go und get a 
new handle und back-spriug put in first. I 
must haf sometings to hang on py.” 


A NOBLEMAN once asked a clergyman at the 
bottom of the table why the goose, wben there 
was one, was always placed next to the parson. 
* Really, my lord," said the clergyman, “ your 
question is somewhat difficult to nus wer, and so 
remarkably odd, that I vow I shall never see a 
goose aguin without being reminded of your 
lordship.” 


„As,“ exclaimed honest old Johann Kar- 
toffelsalad, young beebles haf got into ex- 
travagant noshuns. Ven I vas yong I rote on 
plain foolishness gap baper. Now my poy rites 
on schmall, golt-edge little schraps vot gost five 
times as much as a pig foolishness gap, und 
don’t give you quarter so much room for ritin 
as dot good, old-fashun foollshness gap.” 
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In this department we give short reviews cf suh 
New Books as publishers see fil to send us. In thes 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and fustly, amd also to furnish our readers 
with suck information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 


ume for personal use. It ts our with to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any tvay te mental 
and physiological science. We can usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


THE HEART OF THE WORLD; or, Home 
and Ite Wide Work. By G. 8. Weaver, D.D., 
author of Mental Sclence," Ho and 
Helps for the Young," etc. 8vo. IIInstrated. 
pp. 742. Prico $4. The Elder Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

The author's name is a sufficient pledge to the 
book reviewer that this work la not an ephemeral, 
gossipy, summer-breeze affair. It treats on sub- 
jects with which Dr. Weaver haa experience as 
an observer and & writer—subjects which may 
be said to belong to his peculiar province, the 
success of those mentioned in the title, besides 
* Aims and Alde for Young Meu and Women,” 
being evidences of his fitness to inctruct the 
home-circle, In this new volume he comprises 
the results of his study and experience with 
reference to the office and function of the home 
in buman life, and in his practical manner and 
yet always attractive style, treats of the various 
topics of importance which belong to this “ firat, 
greatest, and beat of the institutions of civilized 
society.” It is a book which can be urged upon 
the attention of people, for its reading will be 
likely, in overy case, to produce some impres- 
sions which in the final outcome will better the 
manhood or womanhood of the reader There 
is something in it to interest every one, whether 
old or young, great or small. We approve the 
course of the publishers in producing the vo:- 
ume, and shall be glad to know that it secures a 
wide distribution. The binding is neat and sub- 
stantial, aud several fine steel illustrations add 
thelr attractiveness to the text. 


INQUIRIES INTO HUMAN FACULTY AND 
IIS DEVELOPMENT. By Francis Galton, F.H.8., 
author of Heredi Genius,” ete. 8vo, pp. 
380. With plates. ce $2.50. New York: 
Macmillan & CO. 

This is another contibution to anthropolog- 
cal research by this industrious observer, which 
will interest all who give attention to the im- 
portant subject of heredity, by its detail of care- 
ful work on the part of Mr. Guiton. His experi- 
ments in “ Sensitivity," or the relative capability 
of different persone to distinguish minor differ- 
erences of weight tone, color, ete., and also, with 
animals, to determine peculiarities of organiza- 
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tion with reference to hearing sound in different 
keys, furnish new data of value in anthropom- 
etry. He shows how keenness of vision in see- 
ing distant or small objects may exist, with 
inability to discriminate nicely between differ- 
ences of tint; and how one may have a quick 
ear for sounds in general, yet lack power to de- 
tect close variations of tone. Here he recognizes 
the effect of culture on nervine faculty. He 
claims that as a rule what is generally called 
nervous irritability, that quality which renders 
some distressed by noise, sunshine, etc., ia not 
associated with acute powers of discrimination. 
He finds, what will be a surprise to most of his 
readers, that ‘‘men have more delicate powers 
of discrimination than women, and the business 
experience of life seems to confirm thís view. 
The tuners of piano-fortes are men, and so, I 
understand, are the tasters of tea and wine, the 
sorters of wool, and the like." May it not be 
suggested with regard to these occupations, that 
women have not had the opportunity to obtain 
a similar experience with men? We know that 
in some branches of art, for instance, the manu- 
facture of artificial flowers, women are regarded 
as much more aki}lfal than men. 

He also states that the popular belief concern- 
ing thc superior sensitivity of the blind is due to 
exaggerated claims on their part, which in his 
observations have not been verified. 

He has found that the great majority of peo- 
ple ure uneonselous of their personal peculiari- 
ties, and do pot recognize that they owe their 
success in this or that line of effort to '' natural 
gifts of exceptional capacity und energy on the 
one band, and of exceptional love for their special 
work on the other. In this he confirms the view 
of the experienced phrenologíst, and, like the 
latter, asserts **the importance of submitting our 
faculties to measurement.” 

Mr. Galton's opinions ou the transmission of 
physical aud mental characteristics, especially in 
relation to criminal propensity, have sustained 
no change since the publication of Hereditary 
Genius," rather they are reiterated with empha. 
sis, and principles enunciated with urgency 
which he deems essential, in an endeavor to 
elevate the moral standurd of soclety and im- 
prove the physical stock of the people. Heredi- 
tary taints must be bred out before we cau risa 
to the position of truly free members of an in- 
telligent society. He very encouragingiy (to 
Americans) says that the most likely nest at 
the present time for self-reliant natures, is to be 
found in States founded und maintained by emi- 
grants,” 

The general reader will be entertained by the 
anthor’s analysis of types of physiognomy, which 
he illustrates by his composite portraits, and also 
by his vivid presentation of the topics “ Mental 
Imagery," and '* Number Forms," iu which his 
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treatment assnmes many novel phases. Mr. 
Galton apparently assumes the trutb of the 
evolution theory, and considers it the “ relig- 
fous duty of man to help forward the process 
of improvement for his own personal advan- 
tage," ** deliterately and systematically.” 
SEVEN DAYS IN A 10 95 CAR. B 

Aubum Towner. 12mo, 260. Pape r BO 

ets. ; cloth, $1. New York® i. 8. Ogilvie & Co. 

The author makes uae of the old idea so deftly 
applied by Chaucer, Boccaccio, and others of 
less famous memory, but gives it a locus synony- 
mous with progress—the elegant and convenient 
vehicle for long journeys on the rail, so well 
known by the name of ita most prominent manu- 
facturer. A party of married and unmarried 
people make a journey across the Continent. 
To fill up time agreeably, a plan is arranged by 
which some one tells a story, after night has 
fallen, each day while the journey lasts, We 
have nine stories, somehow, for the seven even- 
ings, besides a pleasant littie love affalr growing 
out of the trip Itself. The descriptions of char- 
acter are generally good, and for the most part 
the book is an entertaining bit of summer read- 
ing. 


COMPETITIVE WORKMEN. By Faye Hun- 
tington, author of 11 75 ey Parsonage,” etc. 
16mo, pp. S National Temper- 
ance Soc So z, N. eit Agent, New York. 
A new temperance story, founded, as all such 

storics must be, upon old themes, but the ever- 
recurrent thomes of temptation, degradation, 
sorrow, ruin, so long as strong liquor shall be 
promiscuously sold and promiscuousiy drank. 
This talc, however, is an exemplary one for re- 
form, as it shows how a thriftless country town, 
noted for ita cider-drinklug and spirit manufac- 
ture, ignorunce, and disregard of the Sabbath, 
was changed in every way for the better through 
the efforts of two earnest workers—one a well- 
educated school-teacher, the other a German 
led, poor iu this world’s goods, but rich in his 
love for truth and decency. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Dio Lewis’ MoxTHLY. New York: Clurke 
Brothers, Publishers. pp. 128. Price $2.50 per 
year. This new candidate for public favor makes 
its first appearance for August, 1883. Of course, 
we welcome it most cordially, as we do every- 
thing from the pen of Dio Lewis. His genlal 
way of uttering sober, alarming, and even un- 
welcome truth, makes his reader follow him as 
by a strange and pleasant fascination. Of course, 
It is not expected that a massive magazine like 
this will be filled by one pen, though it be facile, 
and, therefore, we gladly mect several other 
names as contributors, which are well known in 
progressive and reformatory literature, whose 
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vigorous and timely articles will be read with 
pleasure and profit. For thirty ycars or more 
few names have been better known as teacher, 
reformer, and writer, than that of our friend Dr. 
Lewis, and it is casy for us to say that hin 
monthly will deserve success. Whether or not 
the publishers are in accord with the spirit of 
the editor, we can not say, but a rather incon- 
grnous advertisement which appears in thelr de- 
partment would seem to denote the negative. 
That, to be sure, is ** business," but we can not 
help thinking such an advertisement is out of 
place in any part of such a magazine. 


LrPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINB, for August, ie a good 
specimen of that monthly. In quality, it is fully 
up to the average. As a summer mélange, 
it is better than the average book for an afier- 
noon's entertainment in aquiet nook by oneself. 
There is a sketch of river scenery in France, 
with fine illustrations,.a moose hunt in the Ot- 
tawa valley, and a day at Lake Tahoe. There is 
also a thoughtful article on hydrophobla as the 
substantial element of the Number. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


Among the magazines whose province is that 
of healtb, and which come to onr table regularly, 
ig the Sanitarian of Now York. This recom- 
mends itself to the reader for its independence 
of opinion on matters relating to hygiene and 
the treatment of diseases, whether endemíc, or 
epidemic, or sporudic. Good Health is another 
of the kind, and may be said to represent West- 
crn enterprise. It is published in connection 
with a well-known sanatorium In Michigan, but 
has for its conductor a pushing, broad-viewed 
man. Herald of Health, of New York, has long 
been known for its advanced opinions on diet, 
and ia deserviog of an extended circulation. 


ScIENOB maintains its upward way, dealing in 
matters of technical research, and supplying 
those who are interested in scientiüc progress 
tbe information which they desire. It can not 
be expected that a single periodical covering so 
broad a fleld will be very minute, but thc editor 
certainly ehould be credited with earnestness of 
endeavor to meet the want of a general reader, 
to know the resuit of work done in al) depart- 
ments of useful experimeut and observation. 

We are promised by Mr. King in a circular 
before us as we write, that the issnes of this weekly 
for Aug. 17, Aug. 24, Aug. 31, Sept. 7, Sept. 14, 
will contain an elaborate report of the proceed” 
ings of this year's meeting of the America n 
Association, which takes place in Minneapolis, 
Minn., beginning on Aug. 15, and ending on 
Aug. 22. Relentific men will be pleased to learn 
that they are to be thus early provided with 
reports of the meeting. These reports are to 
be made by thoroughly competent persons, and 
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in many cases furnished or revised by the suthors 
of different papers. 


SvocessFUL MEX or To-Dar. No. 90 of the 
Standard Library, published by Funk & Wag- 
nalle of New York, is founded on a series of ad- 
dresses on success, which were chiefly delivered 
to young men by Wilbur F. Crafts. The book 
deals with facta in the biographical careers of 
soch men as John Sherman, Alexander H. 
Stepheus, Noah Davis, Neal Dow, Joseph Cook, 
Mark Hopkins, C. W. Elliot, and so oa, they 
being made the text of pithy, practical remarks, 
the whole being designed as an aid to the young 
man in making his way in the world. An ap- 
pendix contains replies received from prominent 
men in different parts of tho country to questions 
relating to their early life, education, habits, 
ete. This seems, to us, the most valuable part 
of the book. Price 25 cta. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE has distributed a circular 
of information with reference to ita proposed 
* Annex," to furnish collegiate education for 
women. Those of our lady friends who have 
aspirations toward high intellectual training in 
literature, history, the classics, aud European 
languages, physics, and phílosophy, may obtain 
the circular by addressing President F. A. B. 
Barnard, New York. 


ALL the way from Bozeman, Montana Ter., 
comes a little pamphlet upon the places of recre- 
ation, the superior natural advantages, indus- 
tries, and opportunities of Bozeman. It owes its 
being to the pen of Matt. W. Alderson, editor of 
the Avant Courier, a paper published in Bozeman. 
The showing is certainly very favorable for & 
town and nelghborhood so far removed from 
the civilization which the Eastern people boast 
of. The price is 25 cte., to be had on application 
to the anthor. 


BUILDING AND ARCHITECTURAL MONTBLT, 
published in New York, is a valuable paper for 
the use of bullders, carpenters, architects, and 
the genoral reader who is desirous of looking 
into one of the most important intcrests of our 
country. Published at $1 a year. 


Tue POPULAR SONO MoxTHLY for Septem- 
ber, as announced by its publishers, will contain 
among its papers the following pertinent topics: 
The Germ-Theory of Disease ; The Chemistry of 
Cookery ; Agricultural Experiment Stations ; In- 
sanity, by one who has been insane ; The Growth 
of Hygienic Science ; Our Marriage and Divorce 
Laws.” 


THe NORTH AMERICAN Review for August 
has au excellent essay on an economical question 
entitled * Making Bread Dear," while a pro and 
contra discussion of Sclence and Prayer will in- 
terest many readers. 
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MONTGOMERY BLAIR, 
THE EMINENT POLITICIAN AND POSTAL REFORMER 
HE history of this distinguished man | ment, and a manly and dignified presence 
is admirably corroborated by his | Not one man in fifty thousand surpasses 
physical and phrenological development. | him in these distinguishing characteris- 
He had a tall and ample bodily develop- | tics. With a good body and large brain, 
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with ample culture and wide experience 
of men and affairs, and having a parent- 
age which was distinguished, he early 
took, and admirably maintained, an influ- 
ential rank among men of mark. This 
face is supposed to represent him at about 
seventy years of age, and without any 
marked indications of decay, we see some 
disposition to overwork mentally, and a 
lack in the circulatory forces necessary to 
the ample support of such a frame and 
brain. l 

The face and forehead indicate intelli- 
gence and sharp intellectual instincts, and 
he was quite as much governed by intu- 
ition, which was derived from his mo- 
ther’s side, in shaping his course and in 
appreciating men and affairs, as he was 
by logical inferences. 

That is a scholarly brain, keen in ap- 
preciating facts, with remarkable power 
to hold them, and it must have been 
richly stored with available knowledge; 
that is the historical type of mind with 
an analytical method of investigation. 
He had logical power enough to sit in 
judgment on the facts and experiences he 
acquired, and to prognosticate logically 
the results derivable from his surround- 
ings. The great reforms in the postal 
service which he inaugurated while Post- 
master-General, evinced equally the theo- 
retical, the prophetic, and the practical 
types of thought. 

That squareness of the brow outward 
from the eye shows Order; that great 
breadth of the temples shows constructive 
ability—the power to think clearly in re- 
spect to complications. He would have 
made a fine manufacturer or financier for 
any department of difficult business. 

The desire for property was evidently 
strong in him, and he would have made 
a wise business man if trained to it. His 
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work in the post-office evinced construct- 
ive, historical, and practical talent. 

He had a wonderful ability to read 
Strangers and measure the motives of 
men; he was a man of courage and force 
of character, and dared to differ from 
those who were his friends in matters per- 
taining to the nation and political parties. 

There is a high, moral head; integrity, 
sympathy, faith, reverence, stability, and 
dignity must have been marked traits in 
his character. The face indicates social 
power, a friendly spirit, the tendency to 
call men around him, and bind them to 
himself and his cause; hence he was a 
man of personal influence, and more in- 
clined to be a leader than a follower. 

In so large a brain and so well-sustaincd 
as this was, and endowed with power to 
obtain knowledge, skill, and practical 
judgment, aided by sympathy, stability, 
and affection, influential position and 
great control among men are the natural 
results. 

The Blair family has been so long 
known to Americans because of its prom- 
inence in political affairs, that the subject 
of this sketch needs no special introduc- 
tion to the reader. Members of it have 
taken high ground in the great questions 
of public policy which have commanded 
the attention of Congress, and the declar- 
ations of a Blair at such times excited the 
admiration or indignation of the public; 
thelatter, however, generally in combina- 
tion with respect for the boldness and 
ability with which these declarations 
were made. 


MONTGOMERY BLAIR was born May 
10, 1813, in Franklin County, Ky. His 
education was completed at West Point, 
where he was graduated in 1835. After 
serving for a short time in the Seminole 
war, he resigned his commission, and 


^ of that State. 
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turned his attention to the study of law, 
and a few years later was admitted to 
practice at the bar in St. Louis. Soon 
afterward he was appointed United States 
District Attorney for Missouri. In 1842 
he was elected Mayor of St. Louis, and in 
the following year was advanced to the 
bench of the Court of Common Pleas, 
where he remained until 1849, when he 
resigned. Three years later he removed 
to Maryland. and there frequently en- 
gaged in cases before the United States 
Supreme Court, and was one of the coun- 
sel in the famous Dred Scott case. 

His party affiliations then were Demo- 
cratic, and his part in the Dred Scott 
case secured the appointment from Presi- 
dent Pierce to the office of Solicitor to 
the Court of Claims. When the Missouri 
Compromise was repealed, Mr. Blair left 
the Democratic party and joined the Re- 
publicans—a step which lost him his po- 
sition in 1858. 

In 1860 he presided over clie Maryland 
Republican Convention, and was a mem- 
ber of the Republican Electoral College 
In 1861 he was appointed 
Postmaster-General by President Lin- 
coln, and administered the business of 
the department for three years with 
marked efficiency. One of his early acts 
was to prohibit the carrying of certain 
disloyal newspapers in the mails. This, of 
course, attracted widespread attention, 
and the matter was brought up in Con- 
gress; and, after extended consideration 
in .the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Blair’s action was approved. He also 
made many important improvements in 
the postal service, among which were the 
establishment of uniform postal rates 
throughout the country, the system of 
free delivery in large cities, the money- 
order system, and the postal railroad cars. 
While organizing these great systems for 
the benefit of the country, he also made 
the Post-Office Department self-sustain- 
ing. 

In October, 1864, he withdrew from 


‘office, and returned to the Democratic 


party. He was an earnest supporter of 
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Mr. Tilden for the Presidency, and prob- 
ably foremost in having secured his nomi- 
nation to that office. After Mr. Tilden's 
defeat he was prominent in making re- 
peated attacks upon the title of President 
Hayes to his office. He wrote various 
letters, and made some speeches on the 
subject. In the spring of 1878 he pre- 
vailed upon the Maryland Legislature to 
pass a memorial to Congress, asking that 
the question be reopened. Naturally, he 
favored the candidacy of Mr. Tilden again 
in 1880, but he supported Hancock cor- 
dially, and made several speeches during 
the campaign. 

In person Mr. Blair was tall and thin, 
with a large head and smoothly-shaven 
face. In manner he was simple and kind, 
his inclinations being for agricultural life. 
He was wealthy,owninga costly winter res- 
idence in Washington, while he retained, 
as'a summer home, his father's fine home- 
stead of 600 acres at Silver Spring, Md. 
He there paid much attention tothe rais- 
ing of choicecattle. He received from his 
father (Francis P. Blair), and leaves be- 
hind him, a large and valuable collection 
of manuscripts given by President Jack- 
son to the elder Blair for the purpose of 
writing his biography. Upon that work 
both the Blairs spent much time, but it is 
yet incomplete. 

He died on the 27th of July last, at his 
home, from a spinal disease of several 
years' duration. 


Our Two MiRRORS.—We can, by the 
aid of two mirrors, possessed by every 
one, make ourselves each day more and 
more beautiful by contemplating our- 
selves in them and looking at the features 
each one reflects to the other. The one 
is the past and the other is the future, 
and by constantly referring to them we 
can so modify, reform and remodel our 
peculiar characteristics that all who know 
us will wonder what secret charms we 
work that our beauty is so enhanced. 
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TRUE BASIS FOR THE SCIENCE OF MIND AND THE STUDY OF CHARACTER. 


RELATIONS OF PHRENOLOGY TO MOD- | 
ERN PHILOSOPHY. 


Beck closing this essay it may not 
be out of place to show the impor- 
tant relation Phrenology bears to modern 
sciences which have directed their atten- 
tion to the study of man. Phrenology 
teaches their genetics, power, and com- 
binations. Now, it is evident that if 
Phrenology has separated the instincts 
and various innate tendencies in man and 


It is curious that some of this scorn and 


| contemptuous neglect still continue to 


sway the minds of some even in our own 
day. Men carefully avoid stating that 
they derive any light from Phrenology. 
Yet many of the doctrines taught by the 
phrenologist have crept into the legiti- 
mate branches of anatomy and physiol- 
ogy, without credit being given to their 
authors. Many points settled by the 
phrenologist are being brought forward 


connected them with cerebral develop- | every day as new discoveries by the ex- 


ment, it must have an important bearing 
upon the evolution theory and the specu- 
lations of Darwin and Spencer. When 
Gall and Spurzheim gave their views to 
the world, the doctrine of the innate 
powers of the human constitution was at 
its lowest ebb. Hume, Paley, Hobbes, 
and others were the typical philosophers | 
under whose yoke all men groaned. | 
These philosophers reduced all our in- 

stincts, faculties, and everything which : 
elevates us above the level of the dust, 
to mere bodily feelings of pleasure and 


perimentalists. So valuable a collection 
of facts and truths as that embraced in 
the works of the phrenologists could not 
remain hidden, but found their way among 
the thinking public at large. And when 
once you affect the thoughtful class who 

constitute the readers and arbiters of 
philosophic truth, a pressure is brought to 
bear upon select and conservative schools 
of learning, and finally the philosophers - 
of such schools find themselves secretly 
imbibing truths which openly they would 
reject with scorn. 


pain. Notwithstanding that this doctrine | Moreover, it is a deep truth, revealed 
seems absurd at the present time, it was i by history, that truth must prevail, if not 
then widely prevalent because urged alike | in the garb or body in which it is at first 
by. skeptics and Christian believers. To set forth, yet when culled of its disagree- 

face the supporters of this groveling and : able association or presentation, it silent- 
debasing doctrine was the task of Gall and | ly makes its way where it was zealously 
Spurzheim. Unfolding a system of men- | debarred. It was even so with phreno- 
tal philosophy, which not only recognized | logical truth. It was bitterly opposed on 
instinct as a part of our mental constitu- | all sides, but somehow or other men be- 
tion, but that all our faculties were innate | gan to find themselves using its nomen- 
products of habit or association and not | clature and speaking of innate powers as 
created by any law. This doctrine did | part of the human constitution which 
not escape the venom of skeptics and | were entirely unknown to the schools of 
Christian philosophers, who stigmatized | their fathers and which would have 
it as a materialistic system destined to | shocked conservative circles to hear men- 


overthrow all belief in philosophy and 
religion. Its supporters were branded as 
heretics, charlatans, and ignorant quacks, 
and some of them driven from their na- 
tive country. 

Amid all opposition, however, the three 
faithful apostles of truth, Gall, Spurz- 
heim, and Combe, spent their lives and 
fortunes in promulgating their principles. | 
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tioned as worthy of philosophical con- 
sideration. If any one wishes to verify 
this statement for himself let him take 
up our modern philosophers, Bain, Spen- 
cer, Darwin, and see what they are willing 
to acknowledge as primitive faculties, and 
then compare them with the classification - 
of their philosophical predecessors, and 
he will be surprised to find how many 
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faculties are now thought to be a part of 
Hur constitution which before were totally 
ignored. It is a fact evident to all who 
have studied the phrenological system 
that many of the faculties which they 
"were the first to analyze and describe 
have been secretly appropriated by meta- 
physicians and scientists without even 
an acknowledgment. The most honest 
and candid of modern philosophers in 
this respect, however, is Professor Bain, 
of Edinburgh, a philosopher whose books 
on- the Emotions and the Will" and 
* The Study of Character " entitle him to 
a very high rank among that class of 
philosophers who have directed their en- 
-ergies and investigations to the solution 
of the difficult problems of the most use- 
ful of all the sciences, the science of 
. human character. But it will become 
evident to any careful reader of Phrenol- 
ogy and of Bain’s works that much of his 
reasoning and classification has been 
drawn from or suggested by the fathers 
of Phrenology. 


INFLUENCE ON MODERN THOUGHT. 


The doctrine of the innate powers of 
‘mind as taught by the phrenologist has 
great value in any system of morals, 
hence Combe's “ Moral Philosophy " and 
Constitution of Man" were the natural 
outcome of his study of Phrenology, and 
as these books were widely circulated in 
their day they have had an influence 
direct and indirect on our modern ethics. 

Another science, the science of Eth- 
nology, has had a flood of light thrown 
upon it by Phrenology. Under its prin- 
«iples this science has assumed a sure 
and definite character. The characters 
of the various races of men have been 
analyzed and classified. Regional Phre- 
nology has been accepted as an indispen- 
sable element in the study of this science, 
even by those who object to organological 
phrenology. The classification of the 
characters of the people of the various 
nations has an important bearing upon 
the art of diplomacy, and it would be 
well if this department were more thor- 
oughly developed. The revival at the 
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present time of the study of innate 
powers by Spencer and others is a move- 
ment if not due to Phrenology is at least 
anticipated by Phrenology. The views 
of Spencer and modern scientists, that no 
matter about the genesis of the faculties 
we have instincts which are closely re- 
lated to those in animals—this that the 
instinct which causes the -squirrel to 
hoard hisfood is that which in man gives 
the love to acquire property—is nothing 
more than what Phrenology taught years 
ago. The modern scientists take up 
some of our instincts and discuss them 
somewhat in detail, but much of what 
they say can be found in the works of 
the phrenologists. It is not my aim to 
prove that modern scientists have not 
added anything to the science of mind 
either in the way of clearer definition or 
demonstration; far be it from me to slur 
in the least the earnest effort of modern 
philosophers to solve the different prob- 
lems in the science of character, but in 
the name of impartiality I do protest 
against all egotistical efforts on the behalf 
of modern philosophers to glide over or 
ignore the-truths of Phrenology to which 
they are indebted directly or indirectly. 
The phrenological system has still 
much to offer modern science which can 
be pushed aside only to the detriment and 
delay of thestudy of humannature. The 
genetic faculties of the human constitution 
are not only analyzed and described by the 
phrenological system, but they are con- 
nected with cerebral development. Sup- 
pose we deny the truth of this cere- 
bral connection, we can not shuffle aside 
the facts they have accumulated. These 
facts were collected during the life-long 
labors of men of marked abilities for 
scientific investigation, and therefore de- 
serve our careful attention. Each instinct 
is separately considered, minutely de- 
scribed, and appropriately illustrated by 
facts gathered from the observation of the 
habits not only of men, but also of ani- 
mals. The tendency of these facts is to 
support the principle that mentality de- 
pends for its manifestation upon cerebral 
development, that from the lowest to the 
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highest creature living there is a depend- 
ence upon cerebral structure, that in the 
lower species the brain and nervous or- 
ganization are smaller in size than in the 
higher. There is not only an advance in 
development of the encephalon as a 
' whole, but there is a marked difference 
in the development of the respective parts 
themselves. Thus, for instance, phre- 
nologists find that the parts of the enceph- 
alon which they connect with different 
instincts are wanting in some and present 
in other animals, as in the case of the in- 
stinct of locality, which gives a knowledge 
of distance and direction, is large in birds 
which leave their homes for foreign coun- 
tries in seasons when food can not be ob- 
tained, and is small in those birds which 
prefer to perish at home rather than fly 
to distant parts. So also the beaver, noted 
for its constructiveness, has that organ 
large. The squirrel is an acquisitive ani- 
mal and has the organ of Acquisitiveness 
large; while many animals that do not 
construct houses or lay up food for them- 
selves are deficient in these organs. The 
cock has the organ of Combativeness large 
and is noted for his pugnacity. 

Spencer discusses at particular length 
the relation of the inner to the outer en- 
vironment. It seems to me that from the 
basis of the phrenological system a similar 
doctrine could be deduced. The phrenolo- 
gists do not express their views in terms 
of the relation of the inner to the outer 
environment, but they have given facts 
with respect to the action of the faculties 
which are well worthy of consideration at 
the present time. They hold that all the 
faculties they have discovered are not 
mere passive sensibilities, but all tend to 
actions, the larger having greater tend- 
ency to act than the smaller. These 
faculties can not be called into action by 
the influence of the will; we can not fear, 
love, hate, or pity simply by willing it, 
but internal or external causes may stimu- 
late the nerve centers, and whether we 
will or not the emotions will be felt. As, 
for instance, how often do we feel an un- 
controllable trembling of the body and 
signs of fear when placed in circumstances 
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of danger. This is because the instinct 
of cautiousness is awakened by the cir- 
cumstances of the outer environment 
which has the appearance of danger. In 
this and other cases we have the action 
of the outer phenomena upon the inner 
instinct and the corresponding effect, fear, 
which follows. There is a doctrine 
taught in one of our prominent univer- 
sities (Harvard) that the signs, such as 
the trembling of the body in fear and 
the billing and cooing of some animals 
in expressing love, are not simply mani- | 
festations of innate powers, but are the 
very powers themselves. Notwithstand- 
ing that this doctrine is supported by one 
for whose learning and philosophical 
talents I have the deepest respect, yet it 
seems to be extremely absurd. It seems 
to me that such philosophers confound , 
the sign of an organ with the organ itself. 


NATURAL LANGUAGE OF FACULTIES. 


Every instinct has its own peculiar 
language, and the very fact that the lan- 
guage itself differs would prove a differ- 
ence of instinct or emotion behind this 
language. The language is the effect of 
the excited instinct, it is its natural ex- 
pression, but the language is not the in- 
stinct itself. Thus the varied language 
of Amativeness.: the billing and cooing in 
pigeons, the petting and caressing among 
animals, are not the amative propensity, 
but only its natural language. The crimson 
blush which steals over the cheeks of a 
modest maiden is the expression of self- 
consciousness or active love of. approba- 
tion, but it is not the faculty itself. The 
true principle is rather that the instincts 
and their manifestations form a cycle. 
The excited instinct manifests itself in 
its own peculiar language, and this lan- 
guage by a sort of reflex action excites 
the instinct, so that when the language is 
presented to an instinct or emotion, that 
instinct or emotion will be awakened and 
will express itself in actions of the body 
or the voice. We have here a principle 
which in application is of the utmost 
importance especially in elocution and 
oratory, for we may arouse the emotion, 
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not by willing that the emotion should 


be aroused, but by assuming the language 
of the emotion. The best way to feel 
angry is to put ourselves in the environ- 
ment necessary to produce anger, viz.: 
assume the gestures of face and body and 
the tones of voice which are the language 
of anger ; this gives the external manifes- 
tation of anger; the internal will be de- 
veloped by the external, and also by 
putting oneself in mental attitudes which 
stimulate anger, 2. e, to think over 
all the reasons we have for being angry, 
the slights we have received, etc. If we 
wish to restrain anger we withdraw our- 
selves from all the attitudes, both exter- 
nal and internal, of anger, and endeavor 
to stimulate the emotions which are of 
an opposite nature to those of anger. 


Although few phrenologists have treated 


the expression of the instincts in this way, 
yet I think I am justified in drawing such 
deductions from their mental classifica- 
tion. 

Phrenology throws light also on that 
puzzling question in psychology, how it 
was possible to feel anger and compassion 
at the same time. Any one who has 
studied himself or other people carefully 
will find that there often rages in our 
bosoms at the same time two or more in- 
stinctive promptings—voices let us call 
them ; one calls in one direction, while 
another prompts in just the opposite 
direction. Shakespeare, with that natural 
poetic instinct which has often put to 
shame the metaphysical philosopher by 
its deep insight into human character, 
illustrates this principle in the case of 
young Gobbo, whom he represents as in 
great perplexity whether to obey the 
voice of his conscience and return to his 
master the Jew, or follow the voice of his 
feelings, or, as he calls it, the council of 
the fiend, and run away. 

So we have often felt the desire to 
punish an offender and have felt at the 
same time an instinct of kindness calling 
on us to spare the guilty, and thus there 
is in our constitution, in general, a con- 
flict of instincts which restrain each 
other. This doctrine of the mental com- 
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bat of instincts is due to Phrenology, and 
is in harmony with observed facts and 
the common practice of mankind. Nor 
does Phrenology stop here; it settles 
that most important question in ethics, 
which instincts in our nature should have 
the supremacy; it shows clearly that the 
highest development of our race consists 
in harmonious organization, and that in 
order that there should be harmony the 
higher faculties should prevail. 


BAIN DISCUSSED. 


It was my intention to have discussed 
Prof. Bain extensively, but I am sorry to 
say that space and time will not allow me. 
Bain, in his book on the study of charac- 
ter, begins by stating that he will give 
the analysis of the human character ac- 
cording to the phrenological system. It 
is to be regretted that Bain did not carry 
out his intention. While he gives the 
organs and their location according to 
the phrenological method, the facts sup- 
porting the location of these organs and 
the nature of their functions he does not 
give according to Phrenology, but steers 
out into a system of self-conscious reflec- 
tion upon each individual organ, and 
attempts to show the errors in the classi- 
fication. Now, this would not have been 
objectionable if he had not stated that 
he would give the phrenological system. 
He would have dealt more fairly with 
Phrenology if he had reserved his criti- 
cisms and made them in connection with 
his own system. It is not a matter of 
great importance to those who have 
studied the systematic works on Phre- 
nology, but it has a tendency to mislead 
the novice in phrenological principles 
who is apt to believe that all the evidence 
which phrenologists bring to prove each 
organ is given by Bain and annihilated 
by him. Yet I have many objections to 
make against Bain's criticisms of the facul- 
ties thus presented, but have not time 
to do so. As a systematic exposition of 
character Bain's book is a successful pro- 
duction and shows how far a person of 
intelligence can become a phrenologist 
even by a system of mental introspection. 
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Bain could be taken as a fair phrenologist, 
though he professes to steer clear of 
their methods of investigation; but to 
take his book as one of the best phreno- 
logical books, or as the best on the study 
of human character, would be a great 
blunder. No one can form a correct 
estimate of Phrenology by a perusal of 
Bain. He proposes to follow the self- 
conscious method of investigation. He 
admits the correctness of the phrenologi- 
cal method, but refuses to follow it be- 
cause too laborious. Now, this is the 
secret cause of the errors he falls into 
himself, and of the mistakes he makes in 
attacking the phrenological classification. 
Let no one therefore imagine for a mo- 
ment that Bain has taken up the gauntlet 
thrown down by Gall and Spurzheim 
during their career and as defiantly 
thrown down by all phrenologists since. 
No, Bain does not undertake to prove 
Phrenology imperfect by methods of in- 
duction, but by self-introspection. Those 
who are doubtful as to the efficiency of 
the self-conscious method to determine 
the genetic powers of mind, I refer to 
what J have said upon this subject in the 
early part of this essay. I must hasten 
to give a concise criticism of Bain. 
Professor Bain having stated clearly the 
method he intended to pursue, gives the 
phrenological organs in order and files 
objections against some and acknowledges 
others as correct. His main attack is on 
the description of the functions of the 
organs given by the phrenologists. Now, 
it appears to me that much of the dis- 
cussion arises from the difficulty the 
phrenologists found in getting words to 
define accurately the functions which the 
observed facts indicated. Such confu- 
sion occurs in every system and is not 
confined to Phrenology. Still there is a 
seeming injustice on the part of Bain 
because he does not acknowledge that 
many of the points he treats and the ob- 
jections he makes, were already discussed 
among the phrenologists themselves ; and 
because the arguments which Bain uses, 
giving his readers to understand that they 
are the products of his own mind, are in 
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many casesarguments which were brought 
forward by the phrenologists themselves 
in their endeavors to get a terminology 
to correspond with the facts observed. 

The phrenologists avoided as much as 
possible mere strife of words; it was the 
facts alone they concerned themselves 
about; so even if Bain'scriticism has suc- 
ceeded in anything it has not in disprov- 
ing the facts or principles of the science, 
but only some errors or cross-divisions of 
functions of the organs. If Bain had 
given the phrenologists a better termi- 
nology he might have done something; but 
while he has shown much ability in en- 
deavoring to tear down the fabric erect- 
ed by Phrenology, he has not shown 
unerring skill in his reconstruction of the 
system. 

I have said that many of the objections 
urged against the phrenological classifi- 
cation and organology by Bain may be 
found in the phrenological works them- 
selves. Thus, for instance, Bain has long 
discussions to make about whether the 
absence of one faculty would lead to the 
manifestation of the opposite function, 
as, for example, if Combativeness were 
absent would timidity or fear be the 
consequence, or is it necessary to have a 
new organ for fear under the name of 
Cautiousness? Now, this mode of dis- 
cussion is found among the phrenologists 
themselves, and if Bain had taken the 
trouble to look into Gall's works he 
would have found that Gall had the same 
opinion as he himself entertains. So 
also Bain thinks that the organs of Size 
and Form ought to be made into one and 
called extension or space. But if he had 
consulted Gall and not confined his read- 
ing to Combe he would have found that 
Gall had already denominated these or- 
gans as extension or space. Many other 
points which Bain brings up as objections 
to be made against Phrenology are really 
not objections against the science, but 
against some of the metaphysical disqui- 
sitions of George Combe. Indeed Bain, 
in many of his arguments, shows much of 
the same acumen as is shown by almost 
every person who begins the study of 
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Phrenology, but has not sufficient leisure 
to pursue it according to its methods of 
investigation. He constantly betrays his 
insufficient knowledge of the fathers of 
Phrenology, and oftentimes he gets in- 
volved in his own metaphysical subtilty 
and can not disengage himself from it. 
Then again he forgets that he had started 
out with the intention of evolving Phre- 
nology from the internal depths of hisown 
self-consciousness, and makes statements 
and arguments which can only be drawn 
from observation. Indeed, his system is 
a mixture of two conflicting elements, 
bred in the schools of philosophy which 
recognized the introspective method as 
the onlv process of investigating the 
mind. He seems at one time about to 
throw off its trammels and soar on the 
wings of induction into the region of 
clear proof, then he suddenly flops down 
agaiu and is willing to accept as proved 
many things which the general conscious- 
ness of man can not harmonize. Thus 
while he agrees that many of the instincts 
and propensities recognized by Phre- 
nology are innate powers in the constitu- 
tion of man, self-consciousness testifying 
to the fact, he makes exceptions to some, 
and yet it is peculiar that many of those 
organs which he accepts are ones less 
clearly demonstrated by the introspective 
method. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BAIN'S METHOD. 

For example, he is willing to recognize, 
nay, he is absolutely positive, that Alimen- 
tiveness, which givesa taste and relish for 
food, is a primitive faculty. It is a favor- 
ite method of his, upon other occasions, 
to show that some of the phrenological 
faculties are explainable by supposing 
their seat to be in the body and not in 
the brain centers. Now, what faculty is 
more connected witb the body than Ali- 
mentiveness? Could we not account for 
the love of food and the desire to satisfy 
hunger and thirst purely from bodily feel- 
ings? The claims of the body for food 
and drink are imperious. The stomach 
gnaws with irresistible craving for some- 
thing to feed upon, and the sense of want 
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may be nothing more than the desire ot 
an empty stomach. And besides, the love 
and relish for different kinds of food may 
be only the result of the delicate discrim- 
ination of the tongue. The existence of 
an organ of Alimentiveness is, therefore, 
by the self-conscious method of argumen- 
tation which Bain skillfully employs upon 
other occasions, totally unnecessary, 
There are many other organs which 
Bain acknowledges which could be ob- 
jected to upon the evidence of self-con- 
sciousness; but I must hasten to bring 
this essay to a close. Bain displays a 
very confused conception of the two 
phrenological organs of Love of Approba- 
tion and Self-esteem. He thinks that as 
presented by the phrenologists they neu- 
tralize each other. He can not see that 
there is any great difference between 
being confident of our own powers and 
esteeming ourselves, our personal identity 
and all we call our own, as anything dis- 
tinct from the instinct of approbation, 
which desires the praise of others. Now 
it seems to us that there is a clear and 
necessary distinction made here by the 
phrenologists, which Bain fails to grasp. 
It is something very different to have a 
selfish pride in our own abilities, and to 
desire the approbation of others. In 
other words, the egotist who is satisfied 
with himself and cares not a straw about 
the opinions of others, is different from 
the sycophant who desires to be esteemed 
by others, and whose character manifests 
itself very often in vanity and in a fawn- 
ing, cringing disposition. There are per- 
sons who, rather than be deprived of the 
esteem and praise of others, will surren- 
der their own views and adapt their con- 
duct and opinions to please those whose 
commendation they value.. Cicero is a 
good example of those whose character is 
influenced by the love of approbation ; he 
was always troubled about what the peo- 
ple, and especially what future genera- 
tions, would say concerning him. Much 
could be said regarding the marked differ- 
ence between the conceit which makes 
us esteem all things belonging to us and 
the vanity which desires the praise of 
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others; but I must hasten to glance at 
some other of Prof. Bain’s exceptions to 
Phrenology. 

He files an objection against the explana- 
tion of the organ of Benevolence as given 
by the phrenologists. In his own system 
he recognizes an organ of sympathy. I 
will endeavor by the self-conscious meth- 
od to meet Bain, not that I think the 
self-conscious method of investigation is 
able of itself to settle the question; but 
as that is the method Bain pursues, I de- 
sire to meet him on his own grounds. 
Now, it seemsto me at least, that accord- 
ing to self-introspection sympathy is a 
general power, and not a special instinct. 
How can we separate sympathy from any 
power, and make it a distinct instinct ? 
Do we not sympathize with those only 
who have feelings and sentiments in com- 
mon with us? Thus man can not sympa- 
thize with a monkey, because he can not 
enter into its feelings. Neither can an 
infidel sympathize with a spiritualist, be- 
cause there is no bond of connection. 
Neither can the virtuous man sympathize 
with the profane sinner and evil-liver for 
the same reason. Sympathy depends 
much upon the power we have of entering 
into other people's thoughts and feelings, 
and this power depends upon the relative 
number of faculties we have in common. 
Sympathy in the sense of pity is clearly 
performed by benevolence. Benevolence 
is the foundation of philanthropy, and if 
we admit an organ of Benevolence there 
is no necessity for an organ of sympathy, 
for benevolence acting with other facul- 
ties will give all that Bain places under 
sympathy. 


BAIN'S ORGANS OF ELOCUTION AND 
PLOT-INTEREST. 


Prof. Bain is still more ambitious in 
his attempts to evolve Phrenology from 
his consciousness. He thinks there ought 
to be an organ of cadence or elocution. 

Now, I was very desirous at first to 
tollow Bain in his views upon the neces- 
sity of an organ for elocution and evolve 
such an organ from my own conscious- 
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ness, but I thought it only fair to hear 
those on the subject who might be ex- 
pected to have a clearer consciousness of 
this subject than either Bain or myself, 
namely, professional elocutionists. I put 
the question to several well-known pro- 
fessors of the art of elocution, whether 
there was anything in elocution which 
might not be accounted for by tune and 
time. The answer was clear and unequiv- 
ocal, These gentlemen showed me that 
the great difference between music and 
recited speech was a difference of pitch 
only, the former being concrete and the 
latter discrete. All the varied harmony 
of music and intonations of speech depend 
upon the organs of Tuneand Time. Bain's 
attempt, therefore, to evolve an organ of 
cadence by the self-conscious method 
seems to be a failure. The difference 
which Bain observed between speech and 
music must have been the quality of the 
tones of the voice, although he does not 
clearly state that to be his view, but if he 
had made a more thorough observation 
of great actors and orators, he would 
have discovered that all the difference in 
the quality of intonation was due to the 
peculiar effect of each of the phrenologi- 
cal faculties. The instincts and senti- 
ments have all their effect upon the 
voice ; for example: Secretiveness muftles 
the voice, its natural expression is a whis- 
per; bereavement is low and plaintive ; 
Veneration soft, subdued, and reverential, 
Destructiveness is sharp and guttural, and 
Self-esteem is hard,positive and dogmatic, 
while Combativeness has abrupt, harsh, 
emphatic tones; Sublimity gives depth, 
grandeur, swelling, and profound quality 
and quantity to the voice and all the force 
of enunciation is on a grand scale; 
Mirthfulness has light, playful tones ; and 
so on, every sentiment or propensity adds 
a certain coloring to the tones of the 
voice. It was probably from having ob- 
served all the various intonations of the 
voice which each individual faculty of 
the human constitution produced, that 
Bain was led to think that there ought 
to be an organ of elocution or cadence. 
But all the functions such an organ 
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could perform can clearly be ascribed to 
other faculties. 

Bain having reached a certain height 
in his phreno-self-conscious method does 
not wish to surrender his elevation or 
remain there, but spreads his pinions 
wider and ends by introducing a new 
organ which he thinks will be a good 
addition to the phrenological system, 
called plot-interest. Now, I should like 
to have such an organ made a part of the 
analysis of the human mind, but I am 
afraid if its existence depends upon the 
self-conscious method of investigation, it 
will never exist. Plot-interest is only 
the effect of a combination of faculties, 
as, for example, in a novel the plot-inter- 
est depends upon the number and kind 
of sentiments and propensities excited by 
the events of the story. Thus benevo- 
lence will be aroused by the suffering of 
the various characters which are de- 
scribed in the story and will anxiously 
watch the plot to see if the objects of its 
interest will be safe. So with the love of 
the marvelous, all things which are new, 
strange, and miraculous will be watched 
by it with intense interest. So with the 
organ of Cautiousness, dangers and hair- 
breadth escapes, gloomy caverns, and all 
kinds of adventures will be interesting to 
that faculty, and the plot-interest which 
appeals to it will be powerfully intensified. 
So Combativeness will be aroused to ac- 
tivity by events of heroism and self-de- 
fence, descriptions of battles, etc. Vener- 
ation, Hope, Justice, and all the various 
faculties may be actively aroused by the 
incidents in the novel, and thus the 
plot-interest will be rendered intense. 
The more numerous the organs excited 
by the events in the novel, the more in- 
tense the plot-interest, and besides there 
is one organ above all others which tends 
to deepen the plot-interest, the organ of 
Secretiveness, whose function is the desire 
to pry into hidden things. Now, the 
chief point of interest in a plot is to con- 
ceal the true nature and result of the 
story as much as possible, and conceal- 
ment is highly delightful to Secretiveness, 
and much of the interest we have in a 
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highly-drawn plot is due to the excite- 
ment of this faculty. Thus we see that 
plot-interest can be accounted for by the 
activity, more or less intense, of the sen- 
timents and propensities, singly and in 
combination, and there is no necessity 
for a separate organ for plot-interest. 

Prof. Bain's book is well worth a care- 
ful study and does him great honor. It 
is really the first production on the 
science purporting to come from the self- 
conscious school, although it in many 
essential points is far from being a prod- 
uct of self-consciousness, so many of 
the truths contained therein being de- 
rived from the works of phrenologists 
and from the method of observation 
and induction in general. To Bain must 
be given the credit, however, of being the 
first philosopher of the introspective 
school to produce anything like a fair 
consideration of the phrenological classi- 
fication of mind. But it must be remem- 
bered that Bain is not a philosopher of 
the purely self-conscious school. Though 
brought up in that school and retaining 
many of its doctrines, he has gone out in 
a different path, and has taken in matter 
and truth from other schools. 

It may be thought that in this essay I 
should meet the various objections to 
Phrenology which from time to time have 
been urged against it, but this would be 
an endless task. The objections against 
this science generally spring from those 
who are ignorant of its principles or who 
have become acquainted with Phrenology 
through its opponents and have therefore 
obtained a stock of misrepresentations, 
false quotations, and hackneyed, puerile, 
and contemptible objections. I can notan- 
swer such objections in detail ; suffice it 
tosay that the founders of Phrenology 
were perfectly capable of looking out for 
all the little side issues of the science. 
Let nobody suppose, however, that I have 
not seen the objections urged against 
Phrenology by such men as Galton, Car- 
penter, Bastian, and Lewes—the objections 
of these men are all easily met; some of 
them are the product of sheer ignorance 
or mere misrepresentation. Dalton has 
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withdrawn his objection, Sir William | 
Hamilton is supposed to have annihilated | 
Phrenology. Well, I have no doubt but | 
that Sir William would have annihilated | 
Phrenology if he could, but nevertheless | 
Hamilton is dead and Phrenology is still 
alive, and I venture to say that all the Wil- 
liam Hamiltons that ever lived could not 
annihilate Phrenology. It is not neces- 
sary to discuss Hamilton’s objections, | 


| since the points at issue between the 
phrenologists and Hamilton have been 
decided in favor of the former by modern 
physiology and anatomy.* 
THOMAS A. HYDE. 
Cambridge Episcopal Church, Cambridge Mass. 
* The reader who has found this article of interest, 
and has not read the two preceding articles under the 
same title, and may wish to do so, will find them in the 


July and September numbers, The three taken together 
form one essay and should be read in order. ED. P. J. 
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THE ST. GOTHARD RAILWAY. 


T is scarcely four years ago that we 
found ourselves coursing down the 
well-kept pass of the St. Gothard in the 
very comfortable coupé of a diligence, on 
our way from Andermatt to Flüelen. Like 
all travelers who have a special fondness 
for mountains, we found the grand pano- 
rama of rugged cliffs, foaming streams, 
near and far mountains, with summits 
whose snow gleamed in the morning sun, 
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and precipitate depths, in which clustered 
villages and hamlets most fascinating, 
awakening emotions of indescribable de- 
light. Now and then, however, our feel- 
ings were rudely jarred by the rattle of 
steam drills, and occasionally the roar of a 
blast awakened the echoes of the valley. 
A turn in the road would bring into view 
groups of workmen patiently constructing 
a terrace in the mountain-side, or en- 
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deavoring to penetrate an overhanging in a few years the heights and depths so 
cliff. At times we found ourselves on a long held consecrated by the sentiments 
level with a group of them, and in such of ideality and sublimity, would resound 
close proximity, that the fact was forced to the shriek and roar of the straining lo- 


Tue Entrance TO THE Sr. GOTHARD TUNNEL AT GOESCHENEN. 


upon our unwilling consciousness that | comotive as it drew its load of passengers 
commercialenterprise had at last invaded | and freight up the spiral incline. 

that quiet region, and was building one of We had heard of the bold project ot 
its chief instrumentalities—a railway—and building a railway and tunnel which 
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should make the passage of the hoary St. panions, in a diligence, whose six horses 
Gothard easy, and bring into quick com- | labored up the steep and narrow roadway, 
munication the beautiful Lake of the | and our vision ranged down the declivit- 
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Tue GRAND OUTLOOK FROM Scuwvrz. . 


Four Cantons and the charming lake | ous sides of the mountain, we almost re- 
country of Italy; but when we found our- | joiced in the thought, that surely here 
selves, with three or four stranger com- | are too many difficulties in the way of the 
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engineer; the vast trouble and expense St. Gothard and the Bernardino until 
will render the building of a railroad a | 1830, although the pass was the shortest 
profitless undertaking. Yet at that very | way through the Swiss territory to Italy: 
time the work was going on, and scien- | and when this road was eventually con- 


Tue Dxvtt's BRIDGE on THE OLD Roan. 


tific skill was rapidly conquering the | structed, it could not compete with the 
tremendous obstacle which Nature had | Brenner and the Semmering routes, 
erected. | which were so much lower and easier of 

Such were the difficulties of the ascent, | access. Though the St. Gothard road 
that there was no carriage-road by way of had the advantage of being shorter, it 
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had the more serious disadvantages of 
being steep, with numerous abrupt turns, 
and frequent suggestions of danger, which 
are not at all relished by the majority of 
travelers. We shall never forget the ride 
down the pass, our horses being on a full 
run, the heavy coach swaying to and fro, 
and in making a rapid turn, there was 
sometimes an abrupt lurch of the vehicle, 
which swung its wheels close to the mar- 
gin of the road, beyond which there was 
in some localities an almost perpendicular 
fall for fifty or more feet, with anything 
but an inviting bed of rock at its sharply- 
inclined base. We shall never forget our 
sensations as we dashed over the famous 
Devil's Bridge, and gazed down into the 
foaming water of the Reuss, as that rapid 
stream dashed through the broken and 
jagged masses of rock which obstruct the 
rivers downward flight. The engraving 
gives but a faint idea of the narrow gorge 
through which the mountain stream 
rushes there. 

The romancing tourist may prefer the 
knapsack and staff, or the post-diligence, in 
his junket through these interesting defiles; 
but the traveler who would go comfort- 
ably through their lower precincts, and 
can be satisfied with vanishing bits of the 
mountain glory, will patronize the rail- 
way ; besides, it is time and money saved 
to him who would run through Switzer- 
land in a short time. 

The St. Gothard Railway starts from 
the Lake of Lucerne; it travels along the 
Bay of Uri to Flüelen, up the zig-zag val- 
ley to the tunnel entrance at Góschenen, 
issuing from the tunnel at Airolo, and 
thence proceeding downward to Lugano 
on Lake Maggiore. 

The mountain tunnel is regarded as one 
of the greatest feats of modern engineer- 
ing; it is nearly nine miles in length, and 
over 3,000 feet above the sea level. There 
arc fifty other tunnels on the route of the 
railway, several of them a mile or more in 
length. It is the character of its tunnel 
system which renders the St. Gothard 
specially noteworthy among mountain 
railways. Seven of the subterranean 
passages between the Lake of Zug and 
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the Italian frontier are spiral, or double 
upon themselves screw-fashion. 

Between Erstfeld and Góschenen there 
are three of these spiral passages, made 
necessarily in that form because of the 
narrownessof the Reuss Valley. General- 
ly abrupt ascents in railways are overcome 
by making long curves proportioned in 
length to the height to be surmounted, 
that the grade need not be steeper than a 
common locomotive is able to ascend. 
This is not possible in the Valley of the 
Reuss between the points mentioned— 
the road is therefore doubled on itself, 
like a vinding stair, and the difference in 
grade is surmounted within a tunnel. 
The railroad rises thus in the neighbor- 
hood of Wasen one hundred and thirty- 
six metres (over 450 feet), by means of the 
three tunnels, of Pfaffinsprung, Watten- 
gen, and Leggestein. Between Airolo and 
Lugano, there are four other spiral tun- 
nels, each of which is about 1,500 metres, 
or nearly a mile in length. 

The illustrations show parts of the 
railway, with glimpses of the picturesque 
and gorgeous scenery along the line. 

As a commercial venture, this railway 
will probably more than realize the san- 
guine expectations of its projectors. It 
is already having some effect upon the 
trade of Northern Europe, considerable 
traffic beginning to set in by way of Ant- 
werp. The fact that this route is practi- 
cally the shortest southward across the 
vast Alpine chain will not only naturally 
secure for it the traffic of the Rhenish re- 
gions immediately to the north of it, but 
also that of the greater part of Western 
Germany and Eastern France, as well as 
Belgium and Holland. EDITOR. 

WHEN the spirit, worn and weary, 
Neath its daily load of care, 
Finds the pathway long and dreary, 
And the burden hard to bear, 
Tired with hoping, faint with fearing, 
Sighs to reach the golden gate, 
Then in accents soft and cheering, 
Patience whispers, ** Only wait; 
For a brighter day is dawning, 
Joy awaits us in the morning, — 
In the beauty of the morning— 
* Only wait.” 
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SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON AMATIVENESS. 


N what I have to communicate, it is 

important that everything be consid- 
ered abstractly, and with the utmost can- 
dor. The reader will, therefore, excuse 
the little circumstance that I withhold 
my real name, as even that might, ina 
slight degree at least, deflect from a strict 
impartiality of judgment. 

In such a work, for instance, as Mrs. 
Child’s “ History of Religious Ideas,” one 
can learn how anciently the devotees of 
India regarded the material world. They 
cherish much the same impression of 
matter at the present day. Their notions 
have descended with the ages, reappear- 
ing in modified forms in more modern 
philosophies and religions. Matter was 
gross, evil, the enemy of the Highest. 
The best saint would despise, and as far 
as possible ignore it; dissever sensibility, 
seek abstraction, negation, having contact 
only with spirit. 

In what I am about to offer, I shall 
encounter embarrassment, because of my 
consciousness of oriental bigotry linger- 
ing still in the life of to-day. Nor can I 
invoke aid from the poetic mythologies 
of Greece and Rome. We do not believe 
in gods and goddesses. We can not exalt 
the human figure or earthly action, by 
painting the portraits and reciting the 
biographies of celestial and immortal be- 

ngs. Wecan not dream, we can not look 

aloft; we are hemmed in to the mere 
cope of every-day life. And this life, 
among us, is bereft of all imagination, 
tediously repeated, hastening, if not 
checked, to become altogether *common- 
place.” 0 

The application of these introductory 
remarks may soon begin to appear. Ama- 
tiveness is a fortunate term which phre- 
nologists have applied to that portion of 
the brain from which arises all special 
interest between the sexes. Its seat is 
the cerebellum, the “hinder and lower di- 
vision of the brain.” This division may 
be detected by passing up the cords of 
the neck until we reach what begins to 
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be properly the head. On the average, it 
embraces five times as much brain as is 
allotted to any other faculty; is a brain 
of itself, has immediate connection with 
several vital functions: hence its force, 
its independent activity. It is generally 
large with poets and orators, actors, per- 
sons of powerful constitution, men and 
women of commanding presence and in- 
fluence. If we find a person genial, noble, 
warm-hearted, we may infer large and 
healthful amativeness. It has been an 
element in some of as fine inspirations as 
the world eversaw. In animals, its scope 
is somewhat extended; in the human 
race, anyway, its range is almost infinite. 
It is not only the source of physical love, 
but it can take on an endless number of 
shadings and exaltations, appearing as 
sentiment, attachment, mere love of prox- 
imity, gentle dalliance, gallantry, courtesy, 
good manners, refinement, and so on. 

Now we have no new theory of morals 
to propound, and assail no institution. 
What we would break up, are falsities. 
What we would remove, is incompleteness. 
Our work is conservative, not revolu- 
tionary. We humbly take our position 
on the side of the Lord. We rejoice in 
all His works. We trust that matter is 
His servant. To us, “all things are of 
God.” Our struggle is to throw off super- 
stition, correct narrowness, repent of im- 
patience, take our place with the all-com- 
prehending Creator and Father, seek out 
His plan, hail His suggestions, execute 
His will. What He has bestowed can 
not be common or unclean. What He 
has elaborated with unspeakable skill is 
holy. 

All this applies directly to our subject. 
Sexuality reaches throughout the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms; perhaps per- 
tains to the mineral. We possess sex as 
man and woman, in keeping with the en- 
tire universe. It is no strange thing. 
Nothing is more universal. Nothing is 
more vital. Nothing is more mysterious. 
By no other endowment are we permit- 
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ted to take part with Jehovah in the orig- 
ination of life. No other one relation of 
this world involves so much of happiness 
or misery. 

It follows, that in respect to no other 
topic should there be more of reverence, 
of gratitude, of devotion. In regard to 
Amativeness and its correlatives, sermons 
should be preached, conventions held, 
lectures delivered, books multiplied. 
Herein should be the utmost of search- 
ing, the greatest frankness, the strictest 
compliance with divine law. All of life 
should be organized around its origin. 
Any curiosity in childhood to know the 
genesis of being ought to be noticed with 
exultation. What is masculine? What 
is feminine? How do these powers coal- 
esce? How can they be brought to per- 
fection? Who is the worthiest man? 
Who the most delightful woman? How 
may each conduce the most tothe other's 
happiness, and the community to the fe- 

.licity of its members? What has science 
to tell? What can be culled from litera- 
ture? What has this or that one to give 
astestimony? More than everything be- 
sides, what was the comprehensive pur- 
pose of the Deity ? 

In an adequate investigation, some lit- 
tle light might arise from a disreputable 
source. As John Wesley adopted festive 
tunes into his meetings, as miserable, bit- 
ter growths are developed by cunning 
culture into fruits, weeds constantly trans- 
ferred into plants; as young Whittier 
could read every word of Burns, and not 
be touched at all with wanton desire, the 
time may ere long arrive when the few 
then remaining libertines and harlots 
shall be closely interviewed for special 
information, and grand committees col- 
lect from pages of raging lust some genial 
phenomena that shall broaden the sacred 
domain of human love. 

It is a curiosity to me, that the com- 
munity, that legislators never caught the 
idea, that the most effectual way to stop 
the circulation of obscene literature was 
to augment the circulation 'of the scien- 
tific upon the same thesis. A clergyman 
with a penchant for physiology, an incli- 
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nation induced by the study of phrenol- 
ogy, accumulated a library which included 
books of an esoteric character. Not one 
of these did he hide from son or daugh- 
ter. If reading, hearing, or thinking sug- 
gested inquiries, the door was open to 
father or mother to have them answered. 
If the child was not old enough to under- 
stand fully, the exposition ended with the 


‘promise that more would be communi- 


cated when he or she was able to receive. 
None of his children have ever occasioned 
him a moment's solicitude as to morals. 
His daughter attended a select school for 
young ladies. Into it there crept a very 
lewd and suggestive song. Eva (we will 
call her) immediately on its coming to 
her knowledge, informed the preceptress. 
The original was caught up and burned, 
but some of the girls, especially those 
brought up under an awful pressure, had 
slyly copied it. To Eva the subject of 
sexuality was nothing new or strange. 
She had been taught, too, to distinguish 
between the wholesome and the unwhole- 
some. Neither fashion nor pleasure was 
in itself aught but a gift of God, yet might 
be appealed to for a selfish purpose in a 
nefarious manner, to lure the ignorant 
and weak. 

A few days since, a learned physician, 
with much pride, told me how his read- 
ing of a costly work on the structure and 
functions of woman hàd been delayed. 
His daughter, fourteen years of age, had 
got a glimpse of the volumes as soon as 
the express left them; and wished to 
read. He readily granted permission. 
* But, father," added the witty girl, “this 
is all about mother and me. May I also 
read of you and Charlie (a brother)?" 
* Why, certainly," responded the Doctor. 
“It is only an exposition of the work- 
manship of the Universal Father, whose 
will is perfect." His voice, he thinks, grew 
reverent, Such truly was his state of 
mind. Dewy tears came into the eyes of 
this daughter, already noted for her 
grace, beauty, and intellect, and she put 
her arms around her father's neck, and 
most tenderly kissed him. 

IMPERSONAL. 
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CAPTAIN MATTHEW WEBB, 
THE UNFORTUNATE SWIMMER. 
tain Boyton crossed the English Chan- 
nel in a swimming suit, designed as a 


protection against drowning; this extra- 
ordinary feat being an illustration of the 


I? is several years since this gentleman | 
became known to the American pub- 
lic as a swimmer of extraordinary capa- 
bilities. He had spent his life, in great 
part, on shipboard, and so was thorough- | capabilities of the invention. Captain 
ly familiar with water in its roughest | Webb was fired by this accomplishment, 
phases. In 1875 he became famous by and determined to out-do Boyton by 
performing the hitherto unaccomplished | swimming the channel unassisted by arti- 
feat of swimming across the English Chan- ficial means. After a course of training 
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nel, from Dover to Calais, and that with- 
out artificial aids. Afterward he exhib- 
ited his skill as a swimmer in Europe and 
this country, everywhere winning admira- 
tion because of his great powers of en- 
durance, and the long distances which he 
covered. 

He was born in Shropshire, England, 
in 1838, and after leaving school went in- 
tothe English merchant service. He con- 
tinued in this sphere of industry until Cap- 
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he succeeded in doing it, on the 24th of 
August, landing on the French coast at 
Calais, after being in’ the water nearly 
twenty-two hours. In this country he 
distinguished himself in 1879 by swim- 
ming from Sandy Hook to Manhattan 
Beach; during this effort he was in the 
water five and a half hours, 

The illustration shows the head to be of 
average circumference, but of more than 
average height, the indications being that, 
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in the region of Approbativeness, Venera- 
tion, and Benevolence the development 
is large. The head is also broad just 
above the ears, and full in the back part, 
giving him a thorough-going spirit, reso- 
lution, and force. The generous side of 
his nature is particularly well developed, 
and we infer, from the indications of the 
temperament, that he was impetuous and 
spirited in the manifestation of the kindly 
side of his nature, as well as prompt to 
compete in what he regarded himself 
capable of doing. 

His attempt to swim through the whirl- 
pool of the Niagara River, which resulted 
in the loss of his life, has much of the fool- 
hardy in it, for the reason that all those 
familiar with the character of that river 
considered the whirlpool as its most 
dangerous part. The waters there whirl 
around with great rapidity, and have 
the appearance, which is presented by 
the movement of water in a large basin 
out of whose bottom the plug had been 
withdrawn, the downward rush of the 
water exercising a tremendous power 
of suction. People on the banks have 
seen vast trees drawn into the whirlpool 
and disappear. A block of ice as large as 
a house was once observed to float on the 
current until it reached the mouth of the 
whirlpool; there it was suddenly swal- 
lowed up. This vortex Captain Webb 
imagined that he could dare successfully, 
on the theory that a man could swim 
where a boat could not live. 

One would think that this gentleman 
had won applause enough by reason of 
his remarkable achievements as a swim- 
mer; he had also earned considerable 
money, but he had been promised a large 
sum as the reward of the attempt; and 
this, doubtless, added strength to his 
conviction that he would be successful. 

We look at his organism, and find in 
that elevated crown and buoyant tempera- 
ment evidences of the spirit of emulation 
which is never satisfied with its previous 
accomplishments. We can not say that he 
was lacking in average intelligence, the 
intellectual development shows other- 
wise; the reflective faculties were per- 
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haps the stronger. Men who are success- 
ful in any line of pursuit, and especially 
those whose success is in an advancing ra- 
tio, are those who are disposed to overesti- 
mate their capabilities in the direction of 
their success. We are inclined to think 
that was Captain Webb's error; what 
he had accomplished stimulated him 
to greater things; and in shooting the 
Niagara whirlpool he expected to win 
greater applause than hitherto. He was 
not satisfied with having distanced all 
competitors—he would distance himself. 
He thought little of danger. His aspira- 
tion and self-confidence dominated over 
the principle of fear, and the outcome of 
it all was a poor, mutilated, lifeless body, 
and a wife and two children left without 
their natural protector. The boast of the 
great swimmer was laughed to scorn by 
the furious ‘maelstrom. The circum- 
stances attending his drowning there ap- 
peared to illustrate the fierce joy of the 
waters in having this champion finally in 
their power, for scarcely had he entered 
within its circumference, when he was 
observed to throw up one of his arms, and 
in another instant he was lost from the 
view of the spectators on the bank of the 
river. 

Captain Webb was a compact, solid- 
looking man of light complexion, wear- 
ing his hair closely cut, his fresh, ruddy 
color giving him a distinctively English 
appearance. He was a good-humored, 
hearty, earnest fellow, having much of 
the manner of the typical sailor; and 
although long associated so prominently 
with a department of sporting life, and 
frequently taking part in matches, he was 
never known to act dishonestly. 


— 


A TRUE FATHER.—He was a gentle- 
man who wore overalls and carried a tin 
dinner-pail. His clothes were ready- 
made, and his boots were not symmetrical. 
He said the long journey of five miles 
each way to and from his work was trying. 
Why don't you live in the city?” Be- 
cause, sorr "—in a rich Milesian brogue— 
*if I live in the city, I should have to 
live in a tenement-house. You don't 
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know the kind of people who live there, 
generally. Sights go on, no woman or 
child should see. I want to save my wife 
and children from seeing corruptions, so 
I moved out here. Good-night, sorr!” 
And he left the car at the little cottage, 
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whose inmates were sheltered from “cor- 
ruptions,” and was greeted with a chorus 
of “Here’s father!” that showed the 
gentleman with the dinner-pail had not 
lavished care without receiving a return 
in love. 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 


W stand at morn on border-land of youth, 
In joyous sunlight dreaming, 

The new-sown ficlds and meadow-lands of life 
With harvest promise teeming. 


Noon comes with radiant bloom and flowers 
bright 
In summer roseate glory, 
While sweet and strong earth's working-flelds 
among 
Is heard love's olden story. 


And evening cometh holy, calm, and stili, 
The lingering sunlight falling 

On golden harvest fields, whero sweet and clear 
Are heard the reapers calling. 


Onward they come thro’ twilight’s silver glow, 
Bringing to heavenly portal 

A lasting harvest from the flelds of earth, 
To grace the life immortal. 


“ Knowledge is power,“ one wisely said of old, 
And they who teach true living, 

Earth's first and rarest knowledge do Impart, 
In fullest measure giving. 


In fields of thought the golden seed you sow 
Of Life's best use and duty, j 
That earthly autumn-time in blessing yield 
A harvest of true beauty. 
CALLIE L. BONNET. 


OSSIAN. 


N the year 1762 the literary world was 
startled by the appearance of the 
poems of Ossian. They purported to be 
translations from ancient Erse manu- 
scripts, and to date back to the second or 
third century. The translator was a young 
Scotchman, James Macpherson. The 
poems were unique, and were destined 
to create an epoch in literary history. 
“ They are,” says Hume, writing in 1763, 
* if genuine, one of the greatest curiosi- 
ties, in all respects, that ever was discover- 
ed in the commonwealth of letters." 
Ossian was one of the ancient bards of 
Scotland. He was the son of Fingal, 
King of Morven, a fictitious kingdom on 
the west coast of Scotland. That Ossian 
was a veritable bard of early Scottish 
times, can not be doubted, as allusions to 
him were common among the people of 
Scotland, long prior to the time of Mac- 
pherson. Fion na Gael, whose name was 
modernized to Fingal, was also an un- 
doubted character in early Scottish tra- 
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ditions. The occasion of some of the 
poems, at least, was veritable history, as 
the contest of Fingal with Caracul or Car- 
acalla, the son of the Emperor Severus, 
and the invasion of Ireland by Swaran, 
during the minority of Cormac, whom 
they murdered in the palace of Temora. 
The poems bear the marks of antiquity, 
and relate to an age when men were little 
removed from a condition of barbarity. 
The language, the figures, the subjects 
denote men of a primitive state. The 
subjects are of love and war. The images 
and descriptions are wild and picturesque. 
We see the thistle shaking its lonely 
head; the moss whistling in the wind; 
the fox looks out from the deserted win- 
dows; the rank grass of the walls wave 
round his head. In the halls of Selma 
the clang of arms ascends. The gray dogs 
howl in their place. We see the lance of 
Fingal ; terrible is the gleam of his steel ; 
it is “ like the green meteor of death, set- 
ting in the heath of Malmor, when the 
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traveler is alone, and the broad moon is 
darkened in heaven." The voice of the 
bard is “ pleasant as the gale of the spring 
that sighs on the hunter's ear when he 
wakens from dreams of joy, and has heard 
the music of the spirits of the hill" The 
music of Carril “was like the memory 
of joys that are past pleasant and mourn- 
ful to the soul. The ghosts of departed 
bards heard it from Slimora's side. Soft 
sounds spread along the wood, and tbe 
silent valleys of night rejoice.” Such 
language and images were something new 
in literature, and created a sensation in 
literary circles. 

"]f genuine," said Hume. But were 
the poems genuine translations from Os- 
_ sian, or were they the inventions of Mac- 

pherson? This was the question; and 
the literary world at once ranged itself 
in two factions. Of those who contended 
for the genuineness of the poems, Dr. 
Hugh Blair was, perhaps, the most con- 
spicuous ; of those who believed them the 
inventions of Macpherson, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson was the leader. Their Scotch ori- 
gin alone would likely have been enough 
to determine Dr. Johnson, who had, or 
pretended to have, a strong dislike for 
everything north of the Tweed. This 
was a strange feature in this great man’s 
character, especially when it is remem- 
` bered that many of his friends, and par- 
ticularly his biographer, Boswell, one of 
the most devoted worshipers that any 
man has ever had, were Scotchmen. This 
antipathy to everything Scotch some- 
times manifested itself in downright rude- 
ness, as when Boswell was introduced to 
him as a gentleman from Scotland, Bos- 
well, knowing of Johnson’s dislike for the 
Scotch, remarked that he could not help 
coming from Scotland. “No more can 
your countrymen,” said Johnson. But it 
is doubtful if much of Johnson's manner 
toward the Scotch was not mere pretense 
or affectation, for he had a great regard 
for many Scotchmen, and notably for 
Boswell * There are few people whom 
I take so much to as you," he said to Bos- 
well. Once when the latter was about to 
leave England, Johnson said: “ My dear 
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Boswell I should be very unhappy at 
parting, did I think we were not to meet 
again." 

It would be out of place to attempt 
here to adduce all the arguments for and 
against the genuineness of Ossian's po- 
ems. But some idea of their character 
we may be able to give. Dr. Blair, in be- 
half of the authenticity of the poems, 
argued that if there had been any impos- 
ture in the case, it must have been con- 
trived and executed in the Highlands of 
Scotland two or three centuries before, 
as up to the time in which he was writ- 
ing, both by manuscripts and by the testi- 
mony of a multitude of living witnesses as 
to the incontrovertible tradition of the 
poems, they could be clearly traced. 
“Now this is a period," says he, when 
that country enjoyed no advantages for a 
composition of this kind, which it may 
not be supposed to have enjoyed in as 
great, if not in a greater degree, a thou- 
sand years before. To suppose that two 
or three hundred years ago, when we 
well know the Highlands to have been in 
a state of gross ignorance and barbarity, 
there should have arisen in that country 
a poet of such exquisite genius, and of 
such deep knowledge of mankind and of 
history, as to divest himself of the ideas 
and manners of his own age, and to give 
us a just and natural picture of a state of 
society more ancient by a thousand years; 
one who could support this counterfeited 
antiquity through such a large collection 
of poems, without the least inconsistency ; 
and who, possessed of all this genius and 
art, had, at the same time, the self-denial 
of concealing himself, and of ascribing 
his own works to an antiquated bard 
without the imposture being detected, is 
a supposition that transcends all bounds 
of credulity.” 

To this argument Dr. Blair adds two 
others, namely, the total absence of re- 
ligious ideas from this work, and its entire 
silence with respect to all the great clans 
or families among the Highlanders. He 
considers these as two strong points in 
favor of the genuineness of Ossian's 
poems. 
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Dr. Johnson’s principal arguments on 
this question occur in the account of his 
“Journey to the Western Islands of Scot- 
land.” We shall quote but a small part 
of what he has to say. The Erse never 
was a written language," says he; "there 
is not in the world an Erse manuscript a 

. hundred years old ; and the sounds of the 
Highlanders were never expressed by let- 
ters till some little books of piety were 
translated, and a metrical version of the 
Psalms was made by the Synod of Argyle. 
Whoever, therefore, now writes in this 
language, spells according to his own per- 
ception of the sound, and his own idea of 
the power of the letters. 

“That the bards could not read more 
than the rest of their countrymen," he 
continues, “it is reasonable to suppose; 
because, if they had read, they could prob- 


ably have written; and how high their 


compositions may reasonably be rated, 
an inquirer may best judge by consider- 
ing what stores of imagery, what princi- 
ples of ratiocination, what comprehension 
of knowledge, and what delicacy of elocu- 
tion he has known any man attain who 
can not read. The state of the bards was 
yet more hopeless. He that can not read 
may now converse with those that can; 
but the bard was a barbarian among bar- 
barians, who, knowing nothing himself, 
lived with others that knew no more." 
But the great, final, all-sufficient argu- 
ment would have been the exhibition of 
the manuscripts themselves. This was 
what Johnson demanded. “I suppose my 
opinion of the poems of Ossian," he says, 
“is already discovered. I believe they 
never existed in any other form than that 
which we have seen. The editor or au- 
thor never could show the original, nor 
can it beshown by any other. Torevenge 
reasonable incredulity by refusing evi- 
dence, is a degree of insolence with which 
the world is not yet acquainted; and 
stubborn audacity is the last refuge of 
guilt. It would be easy to show it if he 
had it, but whence could it be had ? It is 
too long to be remembered, and the lan- 
guage formerly had nothing written. He 
has doubtless inserted names that circu- 
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late in popular stories, and may have 
translated some wandering ballads, if any 
can be found; and the names and some 
of the images being recollected, make an 
inaccurate auditor imagine, by the help of 
Caledonian bigotry, that he has formerly 
heard the whole." , 

Macpherson was of a peculiarly haughty 
and irascible temper. Hume said of him: 
“T have scarce ever known a man more 
perverse and unamiable. He will proba- 
bly depart for Florida with Governor John- 
stone, and I would advise him to travel 
among the Chickasaws or Cherokees, in 
order to tame and civilize him.” In an- 
other letter he says: “The absurd pride 
and caprice of Macpherson himself, who 
scorns, as he pretends, to satisfy anybody 
that doubts his veracity, has tended much 
to confirm the general skepticism.” To 
a man of such an arrogant spirit, the 
rough side of Johnson’s tongue must have 
been peculiarly irritating ; hence we find 
that he wrote a threatening letter to John- 
son, which he lost; but we have John- 
son's reply, in which he says: *I received 
your foolish and impudent letter. Any 
violence offered me I shall do my best to 
repel; and what I can not do for myself, 
the law shall do for me. I hope I shall 
never be deterred from detecting what I 
think a cheat, by the menaces of a ruffian. 
What would you have me retract? I 
thought your book an imposture; I think 
it an imposture still. For this opinion I 
have given my reasons to the public, 
which 1 here dare you to refute. Your 
rage I defy. Your abilities, since your 
Homer, are not so formidable; and what 
I hear of your morals inclines me to pay 
regard not to what you shall say, but to 
what you shall prove." 

The original documents were never 
produced. Macpherson scornfully with- 
drew from the field, and left the combat- 
ants to fight it out alone. The Ossianic 
controversy continued to rage for many 
years. We shall not attempt to enter in- 
to the merits of the arguments on either 
side. In the year 1805 a report was pub- 
lished by a committee of the Highland 
Society of Scotland, appointed to inquire 
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into the nature and authenticity of the 
poems of Ossian. They reported that 
they had been able to procure poems and 
fragments of poems similar in substance, 
and sometimes of the exact expression 
given by Macpherson in his translations. 
But they had not been able to ebtain any 
one poem the same in title or tenor with 
the poems published by him. They gave 
it as their belief that *he was in use to 
supply chasms, and to give connection by 
inserting passages which he did not find, 
and to add what he conceived to be dig- 
nity and delicacy to the original compo- 
sition by striking out passages, by soften- 
ing incidents, by refining the language; 
in short, by changing what he considered 
as too simple or too rude for a modern 
ear, and elevating what, in his opinion, 
was below the standard of good poetry.” 
This was, no doubt, about the true state 
of the case. Macpherson claimed to have 
made his translations from ancient manu- 
scripts. This, we think, is where he made 
his great mistake. Had he claimed to 
have reduced to form and writing the tra- 
ditionary poems recited among the High- 
landers; to have collated different ver- 
sions as they were recited by different 
persons, and to have given them in the 
best and truest form of which they were 


susceptible, his word would not have 
been gainsaid, and his own credit and 
that of Ossian would have been none the 
less. 

The poems of Ossian are still published 
from time to time, but there is slight in- 
terest taken in them now. Yet they are 
full of beauty. Whether they are the 
poems of Ossian or of Macpherson, or of 
both, and how far of each, is a matter 
that can now never be fully determined, 
and the question will always remain one 
of the mysteries of literature. 

T. J. CHAPMAN. 

THE 7rish World, a newspaper espec- 

ially devoted to the interests of Ireland, 
says: 
“If every Irishman in the world would 
agree to drop his beer and liquor during 
the present famine in Ireland, devote 
what he would otherwise spend for drink 
to aid the Land League in ridding the 
country of the landlords, and assisting 
the starving, the proceeds would load 
every table in Ireland with plenty, and 
banish landlordism inside of a year.” 
We believe the Iris World on this point, 
for the grievances and sorrows of that 
unhappy island are greatly increased, if 
not entirely caused by alcoholism. 


A LETTER AND ITS ANSWER. 
FOR WIDE-AWAKE BOYS. 


EAR AUNTIE :—I don’t want to be 

a prig, or a “dude,” or a goody- 
goody, or a snob, or a fellow who doesn't 
think of anything but his clothes, and the 
impression he is going to make on girls 
and other people. I despise that sort of 
afellow. But it seems to me just as if 
my folks wouldn't be satisfied with me un- 
less I was one or the other of these speci- 
mens. Now, Auntie, do you think a boy 
should be lectured because he.does not 
keep his bureau-drawers in order— it 
makes me feel mean td even write bureau- 
drawers—and do you think the whole 


forgets—to put his soiled clothes in the 
hamper? Now I don't think it is a boy's 
business to do these things. Mother says 
it makes her ill all day to go into my 
room after I have left it of a morning. 
Then, [ don’t brush my clothes enough, 
and my boots distress 'em all, and sister 
Alice says she trembles for the furniture 
every time she sees me coming into the 
drawing-room. 

I believe sister Alice would like me to 
part my hair in the middle, and sit down, 
and get up, and walk round as if the 
earth wasn't góod enough for me. There's 


family should pitch into a fellow because a fellow who comes here sometimes, and 


he sometimes forgets—I mean generally 
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he has feet like a dwarf, and he wears 
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patent-leather shoes, and he is just be- 
ginning ło have a mustache, and he 
twists the down with his delicate little 
fingers till his lip is as red as a turkey's 
comb, and Alice says he’s a perfect gen- 
tleman. I'd like to get him into our nine. 
I tell you Auntie, he'd get something 
then besides his upper-lip. 

There's another thing that bothers me, 
and that's about slang. Perhaps it is vul- 
gar; but, Auntie, there's some slang that 
expresses a fellow's thoughts better than 
anything I've found ina rhetoric so far. I 
don't like all slang, and I can't bear vulgar- 
ity or profanity, you know that. Now please 
answer right away and tell me if you think 
that boys should be expected to do things 
like girls. If it is right for meto sort and 
arrange my handkerchiefs and collars, 
and fuss over bureau-drawers like a girl, 
why, I want to do it, that’s all. Perbaps 
it would be as well for me to make my bed 
while I'm about it. 

Mother has provided me with a good 
many conveniences, first and last, and I 
expect every day to find a work-basket on 
my table, all fitted up with needles and 
thread, and a big gold thimble, so that I 
may do my own sewing, as well as my own 
house-cleaning. Now please write me a 
good long letter, Auntie, and tell me 
her you think about all these things, for 
I am just as muddled as I can be. 

Yours with a lot of love, 
HARRY. 

As my correspondent is not the only 
one who is “ muddled " on these subjects, 
it seemed to me it would be a good plan 
to reply to this letter in such a way as 
perhaps to help others also, especially as 
there need be no violation of confidence. 
The writer was tolerably sure that Auntie 
would find it an impossibility to give him 
much of a lecture in reply to his clever, if 
somewhat illogical, letter. I must say, to 
start with, that the boys I have enjoyed 
the most have been very much such boys 
as Harry. They are honest, happy, sturdy 
boys, full of life and vigor, ready for all 
sorts of innocent fun, and with so genuine 
a dislike for priggery and femininity, as 
to swing pretty well over to the other ex- 
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treme, and in many cases to affect a 
coarseness of manner, a slip-shod style 
of carriage and conversation which has 
been a great trial to their relatives and 
friends. I have found myself unconscious- 
ly moving out of the way, when some 
of my young friends have come into a 
room, lest I might be accidentally run 
over; and have trembled, as Harry says 
his sister does, for flower-stands, and 
bric-a-brac, as well as for delicate up- 
holstery and polished woods. A few of 
these boys have been really victims of 
awkwardness; but nine-tenths of the 
shuffle and the swagger have been put on. 
If one must affect a manner, there is cer- 
tainly more character in that of a clown 
than of a dandy, but affectation of any 
kind is detestable. My correspondent in- 
variably forgets to be awkward as soon as 
he becomes interested in conversation. 
His exits, like those of other boys, are al- 
ways more elegant than his entrances. 
He has forgotten all about himself, and 
is therefore a natural as well as a safe 
companion. The boy whose elbows are 
prominent at table, and who kicks and 
wriggles about promiscuously, and seems 
in constant danger of dropping his knife, 
or fork, or glass, or spoon, is a very un- 
comfortable neighbor. One never knows 
what is coming next. 

On looking back over the numberless 
times that I have been apprehensive of 
serious consequences, I can not recall 
one time when anything really disagree- 
able occurred, except, in cases where awk- 
wardness was not simulated. The truly 
awkward boy upsets as he goes along. 
The other is always going to, and never 
does. I have often wondered, when I 
have seen my nephew's arm come in con- 
tact with some breakable article, why it 
was that he never did break it. I have 
wondered, too, if it was a pleasure to him 
to see me jump out of my chair as if sud- 
denly pricked by a bayonet, because I 
feared that my Psyche, or my pretty calla- 
lily, or my cut-glass cologne-bottle was 
going to be smashed. I have wondered 
also at the peculiar smile which at such 
times played about his rather good-look- 
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ing mouth, as he returned my spools and 
scissors, which had been scattered in all 
directions by my unpremeditated jump. 
He was always too polite to allow me to 
recover these utensils by my own efforts. 
And yet how I should have preferred it ! 

* Don't stir, Auntie dear, I'll get them 
for you." 

Ah, Harry boy, how many times I have 
held myself down to my chair by main 
force as you crawled about among my 
pretty things, apparent destruction in 
your heels and elbows; and yet you 
never left a scratch on anything. I al- 
ways laugh when I recall these scenes, 
and yet there is a very cruel side to such 
fun. Boys do not stay boys, that's the 
trouble. Habits are formed and riveted 
in the transition-period from boyhood to 
manhood, which endure till the last 
breath is drawn, and, for all we know, 
longer. The boy with common -sense 
needs no argument to convince him that 
boyhood ought to be spent in preparation 
for manhood. Now there are many men, 
husbands and fathers, who are never 
known to do anything inconsistent with 
good citizenship, who are very uncom- 
fortable persons to live with. The man 
who has carried his love of practical jok- 
ing into his more mature life stands at 
the head of domestic pests. 

Auntie can laugh, and heartily too, at 
the recollection of her nephew's boyish 
tricks; but the wife, the mother, and the 
children who are obliged to bear with 
the chronic persecutions of a full-fledged 
practical joker are among the most miser- 
able creatures on the face of the earth. 
The boy who can make people laugh, and 
at the same time fulfill the law of kind- 
ness, is a public benefactor. There is no 
other medicine half so potent as a good 
hearty laugh. But there is no safety in 
anything but kindness. The joke that 
could by any possibility wound another 
should never leave the lips. Now it 
seems to me that there is no need of 
Harry's entering his mother's drawing- 
room like a bear, because he has a dislike 
for prigs and "dudes," whatever they 
may be. If Harry had ever studied logic, 
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he would see how utterly untenable was 
his conclusion. Let's see how the propo- 
sition looks stated : 

“1. Prigs are disgusting creatures. 

“2. It is wrong to be a disgusting creat- 
ure. 
“3. Therefore I'll be a bear.” 

That will never do. Use your reason, 
boys, and always remember to be kind; 
then you.can not go amiss. 

Now about bureau-drawers. I shouldn’t 
like to see Harry or any other boy fuss 
much over bureau-drawers. But the law 
of kindness comes in here. Harry is old 
enough to realize that the domestic ma- 
chinery of a great house is a very com- 
plex affair. Two or three stirred - up 
bureau-drawers, a scattered wardrobe, 
and disorder generally in one room, will 
sometimes complicate things seriously. 
To have such things happen day after 
day is very discouraging. I do think that 
Harry should take some pains to keep his 
linen properly placed. There is certainly 
no excuse for emptying a bureau-drawer 
every morning, and leaving the contents 
scattered over the floor. This is not 
kind. On the contrary, it is exceedingly 
selfish and slovenly. It seems to me only 
decent also for a boy to pick up his soiled 
clothes, and transfer them to the hamper. 
I think it is very mean, too, for a boy to 
throw burned matches and torn papers on 
his carpet, and yet how many there are 
who habitually do these things. If there 
were no other reason for Harry's being 
careful about his room, it should be 
enough that his mother desires it. 

I knew a gentleman who, after twenty 
years of married life, could not tell in 
which drawer his linen was kept, al- 
though they had never occupied but one 
place during all that time. Whenever a 
change was necessary, he invariably over- 
hauled every drawer on the second floor 
before he struck the right one, and it was 
overhauling indeed. In every respect 
but this there was perfect harmony be- 
tween this couple. But the wife was by 
nature and education very methodical 
and I have known her to weep bitter 
tears over this chronic disarrangement of 
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bureav-drawers, and tumbling of freshly- 
ironed and spotless linen. Surely this 
man ought to have taught himself better 
at any Cost. 


Now Harry is very thoughtful of his 
mother's comfort in most things. He. 
dictionary, which, I am sure, would please 


would walk five miles to get her a book 
she wanted, or anything else she express- 
ed a wish for, but nevertheless manages 
to wound her every day of his life in her 
most sensitive place. Of course he never 
thought of it in this way. 

Now about slang. We hear once in a 
while a slang expression which is ex- 
tremely pertinent and witty, and so won- 


derfully applicable to the subject in hand 
that one can not but be amused by it. 
The test of the propriety of slang as well 
as all other expressions must be good 
taste. We may always indulge in any fun 
that is wholesome. We have a slang 


Harry and my other friends to look 
over. 

“Yes, Auntie likes slang so much she 
had to have a dictionary,” Harry will say. 
I will not contradict the statement this 
time. 

Write again, my boy, to your loving 
Auntie, "E. K. 


THEOLOGICAL ODDITIES OF THE PAST. 


WE often hear the commonplace as- 
persion cast upon the popular 
preachers of the day, that they are sensa- 
tional in their efforts to win the public 
ear, ahd seek to hold their hearers by a 
studied eccentricity of style or seemingly 
incongruous subject; the chronic grum- 
bler usually closes his dire lament over 
clerical idiosyncrasies with an enthusias- 
tic eulogy on the good old times of his 
fortunate ancestors. But as we wander 
through the recorded curiosities of pulpit 
eloquence and literature belonging to past 
generations, weespy here and there quaint 
and startling subjects from which even 
our grumbler would recoil aghast were 
they to emanate from the pulpit of the 
nineteenth century. Imagine, if possible, 
the consternation that would seize his 
hearers, were Mr. Beecher to begin one 
of his inimitable sermons with this per- 
oration: 

“I have brought you some fine biscuits, 
baked in the oven of charity, carefully con- 
served for the chickens of the Church, 
the sparrows of the spirit, and the sweet 
swallows of salvation.” 

It is quite probable the famous speaker 
might be invited to display his literary 
“biscuits” in an asylum for lunatics, yet 
a sermon was preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, many years ago, prefaced 
by the description just quoted. 
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Among oddly titled sermons we find 
the following: “The Nail Hit on the 
Head and Driven into the City and Cathe- 
dral Wall of Norwich"; "The Wheel 
Turned by a Voice from the Throne of 
Glory"; "Two Sticks Made One; or, 
The Excellence of Unity "; Peter's Net 
Let Down; or, The Fisher and the Fish 
Prepared Toward a Blessed Haven." 

Col. Higginson tells us of a certain di- 
vine by the time-honored name of Smith, 
who was blessed with two daughters 
whose dispositions seemed to range “from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe." Mary, 
a pattern of propriety, was about to marry 
a young Mr. Cranch; and her father, well- 
pleased, permitted the young lady to select 
the text for a sermon, as a great honor 
and favor; she chose this: 

" Mary hath chosen the better part 
which shall not be taken away from her." 
A certain Squire Adams came wooing the 
gay little Abby, to her perfect content- 
ment and her good father's ire; he would 
not even invite his future son-in-law John 
to dinner, upon which Miss Abby begged 
leave, in her turn, to select a text for her 
father to preach from. We fancy her se- 
lection was not approved, as it read: 

* John came neither eating nor drink- 
ing, and they say he hath a devil." 

Possibly the good parson changed his 
mind when he realized the good qualities 
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of the man, for Abby became the wife of 
one President, and the honored mother 
of another. 

We have all read of Lorenzo Dow's 
text, intended to strike terror to the fem- 
inine hearts that doted on a fashionable 
style of hair-dressing, “ Top-not Come 
Down,” Matt. xxiv. 17. This is equalled 
by the text of an ex-fisherman: “I Feared 
Thee Because Thou Art an Oysterman.” 
Here also we have a trio of texts preached 
from, doubtless to the amusement if not 
edification of the hearers: “ Thou Makest 
my Feet Like Hens’ Feet”; Take It by 
the Tail"; “Old Shoes and Clouted.“ 

In theological literature we find some 
striking title-pages. Two religious tracts 
were published, entitled: " Die and be 
Damned,” and “ A Sure Guide to Hell”; 
the former, an attack upon the then new 
Methodist doctrines; the latter a warn- 
ing against the follies of the times. In 
the “ Sound of the Trumpet " we have the 
day of judgment portrayed, while “A 
Fan to Drive Away Fire” is a treatise on 
purgatory. 

Among other titles we take note of are: 
“Matches Lighted at the Divine Fire”; 
“ The Gun of Penitence "; * The Shop of 
the Spiritual Apothecary”; “ Supplica- 
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tion of Pierce Penniless to the Devil "; 
* A Groat's Worth of Wit Bought with a 
Million of Repentance"; * The Devil's 
Law Case; The Pricke of Conscience” 
(1350); "St. Peter's Complaint”; “ Mary 
Magdalene’s Funeral Tears"; “ Harrow- 
ing of Hell": “Sighs from Hell”; “ Let- 
ters from Hell"; * White Devils.” 

That his satanic majesty is an interest- 
ing subject to many, must be allowed as 
one looks thróugh a curious volume com- 
piled by Henry Kernot, and published a 
few years ago, entitled: The Bibliotheca 
Diabolica" ; it is a collection of the titles 
and matter of 700 books that treat of his 
infernal highness in every shape, form‘ 
and color that mind is capable of imag- 
ining. 

One digression ere we close. The lu- 
gubrious title of a certain poem: A De- 
scent into Hell,” was made famous by a 
bon mot of that sparkling wit, Douglas 
Jerrold. The author of the poem used to 
bore Jerrold very much, and one day 
rushed upon him with the query: 

“Ah, Jerrold, have you seen my De- 
scent Into Hell'?" 

* No, I should like to !" exclaimed the 
exasperated wit. 

A. L. R. 


MARY TURNER. 


BORN DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND. 


e ud of curiosity on my own account, 
and believing that those who are in- 
terested in mental science would be 
pleased to read the account, I visited 
Mary Turner, a woman 37 years old, who 
has been deaf, dumb, and blind from birth. 

She lives with her aged father, who is 
a widower, and two nieces, twins, about 
14 years of age, near Ava, Mo. She is 
certainly one of the most melancholy 


* The accompanying portrait is taken from a pencil 
sketch sent us by the writer, who does not profeas to 
bave any artistic ability, but was desirous to supply us 
with some representation of this strange woman's 
head ; and the disproportions have been somewhat ex- 
aggerated by the artist. —[Ep. P. J.] 
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examples of nature's afflictions I have 
ever seen. When I entered the room she 
was sitting in a chair before the fire. I 
had been sitting down but a few moments 
when she began to make wry faces, and 
utter strange and disagreeable sounds. 
One of the girls referred to told me I must 
move away, as she would suffer nostrange 
man to sit near her. I moved to a suffer- 
able distance and she ceased her com- 
plaints. The father and his two grand- 
daughters, by request gave me some 
information respecting her peculiarities. 
She would suffer no strange man to come 
in close proximity; if he did, and did not 
heed her warning complaints, he would 
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receive a modest hint in the shape of her 
chair. 

Her twin nieces were so much alike 
that I could not distinguish one from the 
other, but this strange creature could not 
only distinguish them, but she went far- 
ther: she would not allow one of them 
(Sarah) to come about her, or do anything 
for her whatever; while the other (Jen- 
nie) was a grcat favorite, and permitted 
to take playful liberties with her. Toward 
the one she was scowling and bearish, 
toward the other all sunshine and gentle- 
ness. She knew when any one entered 
the room, whether he was a favorite or 
otherwise, a stranger or an acquaintance. 
This knowledge she manifested in a way 
that did not leave the person in ignorance 
of its import. She was affectionate to- 
ward her parents—a fact which she demon- 
strated in various ways; but her brother 
she hated even to loathing, and would 
never permit him to come near her if it 
were possible to prevent him. And as 
she was not only an expert in finding 
chairs, but an adept in their use also, it 
was not a hard task to keep him at a dis- 
tance. 

She was not ready to form friendships, 
but once a friend, she remained so. Her 
judgment of human nature was remark- 
ably accurate, the persons she hated being 
usually those who merited her aversion. 
She was remarkably destructive in her 
disposition—a fact which not only ap- 
peared in her phrenology, but in her con- 
duct as well. The victuals she did not 
like took wings and flew into the fire, 
upon the floor, or against the wall, and in 
her extreme paroxysms of rage she not 
only made chairs, dishes, and people fly, 
but her own hair, clothes, and everything 
else she could find loose or that could be 
gotten loose. Her Acquisitiveness, too, re- 
vealed its power in many ways. She would 
get a stick, chip, Aa any small object 
whatever, and cling to it with unyielding 
tenacity; and if another attempted to 
seize it, she would transfer it from her 
hand to her mouth in an instant, and 
there it would remain until she deemed 
all danger of its loss to be past. So 
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delicate is her sense of touch, that she 
can find a hair on the floor with her teet, 
take it up with her toes, and transfer it 
to her hand. 

All the knowledge she has obtained 
came through the sensitiveness of two 
sénses—touch and smell ; and the amount 
which she has collected through those 
two mediums alone is wonderful. This 
creature presents the most remarkable 
instance which has come to my knowl- 
edge in demonstration of the amount of 
knowledge it is possible to acquire 
through the channels of such inferior 
senses as touch and smell. She displayed 
a knowledge of matters that it would seem 


Mary TURNER. 


impossible to acquire without the inter- 
vention of sight or hearing. 

How could she know the dispositions 
of people? How could she distinguish 
betweenthesexes? Is each of the organs 
of the brain an individual instinct that 
will, without the modifying influences of 
outward surroundings, assert itself? This 
woman displays most of the characteris- 
tics common to other people—many of 
them in a limited degree, it is true, but 
they are recognizable notwithstanding. 
Her Comparison in the intellectual group 
is especially large. So is her Benevolence 
fairly developed in the moral group, but 
stoutly opposed by larger Acquisitiveness, 
In fact the side organs at the base of the 
brain near the ear are generally strong. 

J. I, JOHNSON, 
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COMUS: 


A MASK. — BY JOHN MILTON. 


The Lady enters." 


THIS way the noise was, if mine ear be 
true, 

My best guide now; methought it was 
the sound 

Of riot and ill-managed merriment, 

Such as the jocund flute or gamesome 
pipe 

Stirs up among the loose unletter'd hinds, 

When for their teeming flocks, and 
granges full, 

In wanton dance they praise the boun- 
teous Pan, 

And thank the Gods amiss. I should be 
loath 

To meet the rudeness and swill'd inso- 
lence 

Of such late wassailers; yet O where else 

Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 

In the blind mazes of this tangled wood ? 

My brothers, when they saw me wearied 
out 

With this long way, resolving here to 
lodge 

Under the spreading favor of these pines, 

Stept, as they said, to the next thicket 
side 

To bring me berries, or such cooling fruit 

As the kind hospitable woods provide. 

They left me then, when the grey-hooded 
Even 

Like a sad votarist in palmer's weed, 


13 The faculties of the spiritual cense are beautifully 
represented by the Lady in her soliloquy. Hope, 
Faith, Veneration, etc., are all expressed, imparting a 
cheer to the lines akin to the feeling she entertains. 
To be sure, something of fear and anxiety are present, 
but how subordinated to thorough trust in a good Provi- 
dence. In the thickest darkness she sees the silver-lined 
cloud, and reads the scroll of hope and courage on the 
panel of her consciousness. Of course, as a woman, she 
has human weaknesses and fallibility, and it is but natu- 
ral that the glozing words and compliments of Comus 
should win upon her confidence and overcome her 
prejudices, or, rather, determine her course in a dilem- 
ma that seems almost insoluble. The only solution 
emphatically relied upon is the firm trust expressed in 
the lines— 


“ Eye me, blest Providence, and square my tread 
To my proportioned strength.” 
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Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phc- 


bus’ wain. | 

But where they are, and why they came 
not back, 

Is now the labor of my thought; ‘tis like- 
liest 

They had engaged their wand'ring steps 
too far, 

And envious Darkness, ere they could 
return, 

Had stole them from me: else, O thiev- 
ish Night, 

Why should’st thou, but for some felo- 
nious end, 

In thy dark lantern thus close up the 
stars, 

That Nature hung in Heav'n, and fili'd 
their lamps 


With everlasting oil, to give due light 

To the misled and lonely traveller ? 

This is the place, as well as I may guess, 

„Whence even now the tumult of loud 
Mirth 

Was rife, and perfect in my list'ning ear, 

Yet nought but single darkness do I find. 

What might this be? A thousand fan- 
tasies ` 

Begin to throng into my memory, 

Of calling shapes, and beck’ning shadows 
dire, 

And aery tongues, that syllable men's 
names 

On sands, and shores, and desert wilder- 
nesses. 

These thoughts may startle well, but not 
astound 

The virtuous mind, that ever walks at- 
tended 

By a strong siding champion, Conscience. 

O welcome pure-eyed Faith, white-handed 
Hope, 

Thou hovering angel girt with golden 
wings, 

And thou, unblemish'd form of Chastity: 

I see ye visibly, and now believe 


1 This beautiful expression was not at first written 
so. The line was, That Jure sight-wanderers.” 
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That he, the Supreme Good, t' whom all SONG. 

things ill SWEET Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv'st 
Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, unseen 
Would send a glist’ring guardian if need Within thy aery shell, 

were By slow Meander’s margent green,'* 
To keep my life and honor unassail'd. And in the violet-embroider'd vale, 
Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud Where the low-born nightingale 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night? | Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth 
I did not err, there does a sable cloud well ; 
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Turn forth her silver lining on the night, Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove. | That likest thy Narcissus are? 

I can not hallow to my brothers, but E PPP VEM TON S "E 

Such noise as I can make to be heard diae tn Aii Minor, whose irregular 198 aa it 
farthest to be often quoted ; and its introduction here in con- 

I'll venture, for my new enliven'd spirits | nection with the wandering, uncertain returns of an 


Prompt me; and they perhaps are not | be s appropriate. 
far off. 17 Narcissus in the classical mythology was the beau- 
" : tiful youth whom the Nymph Echo loved in vain. She ' 
pined away until nothing was left of her but her voice. 
15 This is a very ingenious invention to introduce the | But Narcissus was punished for his obtuseness by being 
beautiful song which follows. made to fall in love with his own reflection as he bent 
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O if thou have 
Hid them in some flow'ry cave, 
Tell me but where, 
Sweet queen of parly, daughter of the 
sphere ; 
So may'st thou be translated tothe skies, 
And give resounding grace to all Heav'n's 
harmonies. 


Com. Can any mortal mixture of Earth's 

mould 

Breathe such divine enchanting ravish- 
ment? 

Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 

And with these raptures move the vocal 
Air 

To testify his hidden residence: 

How sweetly did they float upon the 


wings 


Comus AND THE LADY CONVERSING. 


Of silence, through the empty-vaulted 
Night, 

At ev'ry fall smoothing the raven down 

Of Darkness till it smiled! I have oft 

' heard 

My mother Circe with the Sirens three,“ 


over a fountain, and was afterward transformed into the 
flower which bears his name, 

In associating Circe with the Sirens, the poet here 
takes a liberty with the legend scarcely warranted by 
its terms. It will be remembered by the reader that 
Circe in the Odyssey warns Ulysses against the tempta- 
tion to which he will be exposed after leaving her 
island on account of the sirens, and advises him how to 
escape it. On the moral side, however, we find the 
poet true to nature, for the propensities never act alone; 
error in its course employs many devices, and self-indul- 
gence must array on its side several qualities of the 
animal nature, 
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Amidst the flow'ry-kirtled Naiades'* 
Culling their potent herbs, and baleful 
drugs, 8 
Who, as they sung, would take the prison d 
soul, 
And lap it in Elysium; Scylla wept, 
And chid her barking waves into atten- 
tion, 
And fell Charybdis murmur'd soft ap- 
plause : 
Yet they in peaceful slumber lull'd the 
sense, 
And in sweet madness rob'd it of itself; 
But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 
I never heard till now. I'll speak to her, 
And she shall be my queen. Hail foreign 
wonder, 
Whom certain these rough shades did 
never breed, 
Unless the goddess that in rural shrine 
Dwell'st here with Pan, or Sylvan, by 
blest song 
Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the prosp'rous growth of this 
tall wood. 
La. Nay, gentle Shepherd, ill is lost 
that praise 
That is address'd to unattending ears ; 
Not any boast of skill, but extreme shift 
How to regain my sever'd company, 
Compell'd me to awake the courteous 
Echo 
To give me answer from her mossy couch. 
Cem. What chance, good Lady, hath 
bereft you thus? 
La. Dim darkness, and this leafy lab- 
yrinth. 
Com. Could that divide you from near- 
ushering guides ? 
La, They left me weary on a grassy turf. 
Com. By falsehood, or discourtesy, or 
why? 
La. To seek i' th' valley some cool 
friendly spring. 
Com. And left your fair side all un- 
guarded, Lady ? 
La. They were but twain, and purposed 
quick return. 


1 This and the following verse were added by Milton 
to the original copy, and inserted in the margin. 
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Com. Perhaps forestalling Night pre- 
vented them. 
La. How easy my misfortune is to hit ! 
Cum. Imports their loss, beside the 
present need ? 
La. No less than if I should my broth- 
ers lose. 
Com. Were they of manly prime, or 
youthful bloom ? 
La. As smooth as Hebe’s their unrazor’d 
lips. 
Com. To such I saw, what time the 
labour'd ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow came, 
And the swinkt hedger at his supper sat ; 
I saw them under a green mantling vine 
That crawls along the side of yon small 
hill, 
Plucking ripe clusters from the tender 
shoots ; 
Their port was more than human, as they 
stood : 
I took it for a fa8ry vision 
Of some gay creature of the element, 
That in the colours of the rain-bow live, 


And play i' th’ plighted** clouds. I was 
awe-struck, , 

And as I pass'd, I worshipp'd; if those 
you seek, 


It were a journey like the path to Heav’n, 
To help you find them. 
La. Gentle Villager, 
What readiest way would bring me to 
that place ? 
Com. Due west it rises from this shrub- 
by point. 
La. To find out that, good Shepherd, I 
suppose 
In such a scant allowance of star-light, 
Would overtask the best land-pilot’s art, 
Without the sure guess of well-practiced 
feet. 
Com. I know each lane, and every alley 
green, 
Dingle,“ or bushy dell, of this wild wood, 
And every bosky bourn from side to side, 
My daily walks and ancient neighbour- 
hood ; 

20 Plighted, instead of plaited, to avoid its Jarring with 
play. 

3! Dingle is defined in the old vocabularies as a little 
h-llow, such as might be made by a blow. It is from 
the old verh £o ding, which is found in the Scotch, and 
fr: m which comes dint. 
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And if your stray-attendants be yet lodged, 

Or shroud within these limits, I shall 
know 

Ere morrow wake, or the low-roosted 
lar! 22 

From her thatch'd pallat rouse; if other- 
wise, j 

I can conduct you, Lady, to a low 

But loyal cottage, where you may be safe 

Till further quest. 

La. Shepherd, I take thy word, 
And trust thy honest offer'd courtesy, 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters, than in tapestry halls, 
And courts of princes, where it first was 

named, 
And yet is most pretended: in a place 
Less warranted than this, or less secure, 
I cannot be, that I should fear to change it. 
Eye me, blest Providence, and square my 
trial 
To my proportion’d strength. Shepherd, 


lead on. 
(To be continued). 


Mr. Keightley comments on this passage: thus 
sharply: * The ideas here belong to a hen-house 
rather than to the resting-place of the lark, which 
has no fAafch over it, and in which, as it is on the 
ground, he does not roost. Milton, whose mornings 
were devoted to study rather than to rambles in the 
fields, does not seem to have known much of the habits 
ofthe lark. But Prof. Masson comes to the defense of 
the poet and claims that the charge of incorrect de- 
scription and ignorance of the lark's habits arises from 
“a gross misreading of the passage (in l'A d/egro, where a 
similar allusion occurs) and neglect of its obvious syn- 
tax": that Milton means simply the lark in her low 
resting-place.” 


— — — -—- 


THERE would seem to have been an 
attempt on the part of the post-office au- 
thorities to consider their appropriate 
symbolism in selecting the distinctive 
colors for the stamps to be used in the 
different State departments. The color 
for the navy is blue; for the war depart- 
ment, a sanguineous red; the post office, 
black, presumably out of respect for the 
dead letters; the department of justice, 
purple, emblematic of truth; the depart- 
ment of agriculture, straw or corn color; 
the treasury, a rich velvet brown; the ex- 
ecutive, carmine; the state department, 
with a faint suspicion of humor, has been 
assigned green; and the interior, vermil- 
ion, the war-paint of the Indians. 
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LAWS OF HEREDITY. 


18 principle of hereditary influence 
is an old doctrine. It was proclaimed 
in the times of Moses. Numerous illus- 
trations of it are found in the Sacred 
Scriptures, It was taught by the Greeks 
and Romans, as well as by many able 
writers since their day. But it was not 
till near the close of the eighteenth cent- 
ury that systematic attempts were made 
to improve in this way the stock of do- 
mestic animals. 

By careful study and close observation 
it was found that experiments in this 
direction proved very successful. Great 
changes, both in Great Britain and in 
this country, have been made in improv- 
ing the qualities and character of domes- 
tic animals. To such an extent have 
these experiments been carried that they 
have been reduced almost to a regular 
science. The same general principles that 
have been employed in the animal crea- 
tion apply also to the human species. 

Physiology, upon which these princi- 
ples are based, is comparatively a modern 
science, Within a few years, great prog- 
ress has been made in the practical appli- 
cation of this science, and just in pro- 
portion as it is brought to bear upon 
the relations between the parent and the 
child, or one generation and another, do 
we find marked indications of hereditary 
influences. It may be safely said, we be- 
lieve, from the numerous testimonials 
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there must be much truth in these laws 
of inheritance. 

But a great difficulty or barrier stands 
in the way of improvement on this sub- 
ject—that is, the want of a general prin- 
ciple or law by means of which all the 
facts or knowledge of this kind can be 
classified and reduced to a system. In 
all departments of natural history or the 
sciences in their early stages, there is a 
period of experiment, of observation, and 
discovery, before the facts can be classi- 
fied and arranged under general princi- 
ples. It is this kind of work—the estab- 
lishment of a general law—that the facts 
on heredity need more than anything 
else, and such is the object of tlris paper. 

In all the works of nature, its primary 
laws or general principles are perfect in 
their character, and are based upon sub- 
jects or objects without defect or blem- 
ish. This rule holds good in all the 
natural sciences, Thus in tracing back 
hereditary influences to their primary 
source or origin, the presumption is that 
they stand upon somc general law or per- 
fect standard. 

After many years of study, observation, 
and reflection, we venture to submit a 
general law or standard, upon which all 
hereditary influences are based, and from 
which they have their start or origin. 
This law, of course, is based upon physi- 


| ology. What, then, is this general prin- 
and illustrations on this subject, that | 


ciple or standard? Jt consists in the per- 
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fectionism of structure and harmony of 
function, or, in other words, that every 
organ in the human body should be per- 
fect in its structure, and that each should 
perform its legitimate functions in har- 
mony with all others. Though this perfect 
physical organization is nowhere to be 
found in nature, we can readily conceive 
of such a standard, and that there may 
be all manner or degrees of approxima- 
tions toward it. The nearer this standard 
is reached in physical organization, the 
better will be the mental and physical 
conditions, and the hereditary effects will 
partake of the same character—a sound 
and healthy organization will be trans- 
mitted. Thus will be secured such a 
thing as a normal perfect structure 
throughout the whole system, and where 
all the functions are performed in a nat- 
ural, healthy manner. Now let one or 
more of the organs become changed in 
structure, and impaired in discharging its 
proper functions, the effect more or less 
in degree, is transmitted to the off-spring. 

It will be seen at once how weaknesses 
and predispositions to disease may be 
transmitted. Suppose there is an en- 
largement of the heart or some valvular 
difficulty, or suppose the lungs may be 
weak or some part of them diseased, the 
effects of such an organization are quite 
likely to be transmitted in this direction. 
The same law governing the body applies 
also to the brain. If certain portions of 
the brain are imperfectly or excessively 
developed, thereby causing weak or strong 
points in the character, similar develop- 
ments and characteristics will be found 
in the child. 

Let us illustrate this law by taking 
some of the most striking facts in hered- 
ity, such as the defective classes—the 
idiotic, the feeble-minded, the blind, the 
deaf and dumb, etc, etc. The law is 
based upon a normal, healthy standard 
of the whole body—every organ normal 
in structure and performing its natural 


functions in a healthy manner. This pre-. 


supposes that the brain is well-developed, 
and performing” its own legitimate work, 
and, also, that the senses of sight and 
hearing are sound and' healthy. 
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Now would such an organization be- 
get offspring idiotic, feeble-minded, de- 
prived of sight and hearing? Assuredly 
not; it would be impossible. While we 
do not find such perfect organizations, 
but only approximations to them—the 
nearer this approach comes, the less such 
defects are likely to occur. Suppose this 
physical standard, naturally sound and 
healthy, has become impaired — some 
parts abused and diseased—then these 
imperfections will be transmitted. This 
law of hereditary influence applies to the 
brain and to the senses, as well as to all 
other parts of the body. 

It has long been admitted by the best 
writers on medicine that there is a large 
class of diseases called hereditary, from 
the fact that the germs or predisposition 
tothesecomplaintsaretransmitted. There 
may be instances where the disease can 
not be traced back to the parent or grand-. 
parent, but may have existed in some of 
the ancestors, passing over one or two 
generations, The diseases most likely to 
be transmitted are consumption, scrof- 
ula, rheumatism, neuralgia, disease of the 
heart, liver, etc., etc. 

Perhaps there is no organ in the body 
where the predisposing causes to disease 
are greater than the brain. It is estimated 
that fully one-third of all the insanity may 
be traced directly, or indirectly, to hered- 
itary influences. The brain, from its deli- 
cate structure and incessant activity, is 
more likely to be disturbed, and its func- 
tions become more or less deranged than 
almost any other organ in the body. If 
the morbid, diseased action of one or- 
gan implies that there must be a normal; 
healthy standard, why may not all these be 
combined, and make a general, universal 
standard ? And why should this not con- 
stitute a general law of heredity, from 
which all minor points have their start 
and origin ? 

If we could always have the same data 
—the same organization upon which to 
base hereditary influences, the results 
would be determined more definitely. 
But in applying this law of heredity we 
encounter a serious difficuity at once; 
there must be two active agents, not pos- 
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sessing the same organization, which may 
be constituted widely different. It is in 
this union, or combination of similar and 
dissimilar qualities, that the results or 
effects of inheritance must be estimated. 
As a general thing where there is great 
Similarity in the agents, there will be 
sameness in results; while on the other 
hand, the greater the differences the more 
widely marked the results. 

Notwithstanding there may be obsta- 
cles in the way of understanding just how 
these hereditary influences always oper- 
ate, and we can not calculate definitely 
the results, this does not invalidate the 
fact of a general law. In some respects 
this law may be compared to the princi- 
ples of gravitation, electricity, or chem- 
ical affinity where their application is 
affected by certain conditions or is de- 
pendent upon the material upon which 
they operate. 

One of the most important elements in 
constituting a good organization is that 
there should be a balance or harmony in 
the organization. In this case, we shall 
not find any marked excesses or defects ; 
and provided both parties possess such 
an organization, it is almost certain that 
the offspring will have sound and healthy 
constitutions. The same principle applies 
to the brain, if its parts are not well de- 
veloped—some excessive and others de- 
ficient—the mental qualities of the child 
will not be evenly balanced. 

In entering into matrimony, it would 
be very desirable that the parties coming 
together should combine such organiza- 
tions as to match each other; that where- 
in one was deficient, the other should 
make it up. This would conduce greatly, 
not only to the interests and happiness 
of the parties themselves, but it would 
insure most favorable hereditary influ- 
ences. In order to secure such advan- 
tages there is great need of understand- 
ing this general law of heredity. 

The various facts scattered here and 
there on this subject can not be satisfac- 
torily explained nor classified without 
some general principle to guide us. 

The law here described as regulating 
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hereditary influences is not confined to 
this one topic, but has a wide and very 
extended application. Upon this same 
standard is based the great law of propa- 
gation or population, which may be thus 
described: J. zs based upon a perfect de- 
velopment of all the organs of the human 
body, so that there shall be a perfect kar- 
mony in the performance of their respect- 
dve functions. 

In making application of the law, it 
presupposes that other conditions are 
favorable ; such as the age, the union, 
and the adaptation of the married par- 
ties—provided no natural laws are vio- 
lated or interfered with—there wili uni- 
formly be found with such an organiza- 
tion, not only the greatest number of 
children, but they will be endowed with 
the greatest amount of physical vigor, 
strength, and health. It should also be 
added that with such an organization, 
the best development of all parts of the 
brain might be expected, giving balance- 
and symmetry to all mental qualities, 
whether social, intellectual, or moral. In 
fact, it is the highest and most perfect 
development or standard which nature 
sets before us. 

This organization consists briefly in 
the perfectionism of structure and func- 
tion; or, in other words, is the normal 
standard of anatomy and physiology, in 
their highest and best estate. Upon this 
basis is founded, not only the law of human 
increase, but also the general law of health 
and longevity. All weaknesses and dis- 
eases originate in deviations from this 
standard or in violation of some of its 
laws. Thus in all the changes taking 
place in the human body there are gen- 
eral principles to guide us, and a univer- 
sal standard of appeal. By this means 
clearer views and more definite knowl- 
edge can be obtained of all the weak- 
nesses and diseases to which the human 
body is subject.’ 

There is a great advantage in having a 
standard of organization constantly be- 
fore the mind, as it enables us to detect 
more readily in every case what diseases 
are constitutional or hereditary. We can 
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thus judge far better of the relations 
which one disease sustains to another. 
This knowledge will also enable us, not 
only to treat this class of diseases more 
successfully, but to understand how they 
may be prevented. 

This same organization affords the 
groundwork or the constituent elements 
of long life as well as good health, and 
therefore may be designated as the Law 
of Longevity. In some respects the hu- 
man body may be compared to a perfect 
machine made up of many complicated 
parts. Each organ has a specific work 
to do, and in its normal state can do so 


"much and no more. In this state, “the 


wear and tear," or the demands which 
nature makes to support life and carry 
on its operations, come upon all these 
organs alike, without infringing upon that 
of any other. 

Now a careful investigation will show 
that it is the constitution or organization 


here described that survives the longest 


or reaches the greatest age. It is this 
type of the physical system or combina- 
tion of forces that insures longevity. And 
the most powerful of these forces is that 
of heredity. AJl writers agree that one 
of the indispensable requisitions for long 
life, is good healthy stock or long-lived 
ancestry. If there is any condition, prop- 
erty, or principle that composes and regu- 
lates these inherent qualities and tenden- 
cies, there must be some general law 
overruling the whole. 

There is another test in favor of this 
normal type of physiology, that is, it is 
the true standard of beauty. In the cre- 
ation of man there must have been a 
standard, a form, a size, a fullness, a pro- 
portion, an outline, etc., that was more 
beautiful than all others. Man was cre- 
ated with a sense of taste; with a love 
for the beautiful, which, cultivated and 
perfected to its highest state, might find 
objects in nature capable of gratifying it 
to the greatest possible extent. 

The physical standard here described 
represents the organization of man as 
perfect—the same model and type that 
it was when he came from the hands of 
the Creator. 
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It is this same standard or model that 
Grecian and Roman artists have attempt- 
ed to imitate in statuary. Art may cre- 
ate such models, but what a failure on 
the part of nature! What countless de- 
viations from this standard do we find 
everywhere among all people! What has 
been the most powerful agency in pro- 
ducing these changes? It is the w of 
znheritance—first and foremost, above all 
other agencies. Why should not sucha 
power be better understood ? Why should 
it not be more under the control of the 
human will? 

Within a few years the interest in this 
subject has greatly increased, as indicated 
by the publication of several new works, 
as well as by discussions in the journals 
and newspapers. Some advocates of the 
doctrine are so enthusiastic that they 
claim, if the principles of heredity could 
be generally applied, it would revolution- 
ize the present state of society; that it 
would go far to eradicate evil and crime 
as well as pauperism and insanity. In 
their zeal for this new doctrine they over- 
estimate altogether its advantages, and 
do not consider the difficulties in the way 
or how slow must be the process of im- 
provement. It is the work of successive 
generations. 

On account of the advocates of the 
doctrine making such high pretensions 
of what it can do, some persons have be- 
come very much prejudiced against it, 
and ridicule its followers. It is not the 
first or the only time that new doctrines 
have been opposed and ridiculed. This 
arises in a great measure from ignorance 
and prejudice. The facts on this subject 
are so common and abundant that they 
must convince every candid and reflect- 
ing person that there is much truth in 
them. 

The principal reason why the laws of 
inheritance have not hitherto been bet- 
ter or generally understood, is because 
the principles of physiology have not 
been applied any more to practical life. 
In fact, this science is practically in its 
infancy. It is only a few years since the 
relations between pure air and the healthy 
state of the lungs and the blood became 
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known, or the importance of regular ex- 
ercise of all parts of the body, in order to 
maintain good health. 

The relations which the physical sys- 
tem, with its various organs, sustains to 
education and religious culture, are, as 
yet, very imperfectly understood. So is 
the application of sanitary laws to public 
health ; also to the prevention of disease 
and the preservation of human life. The 
farther inquiries are pushed into the re- 
lations which this science sustains to the 
public welfare, the more useful and im- 
portant do they appear. It may be found 
that this law of inheritance will become 
one of the most powerful agencies that 
can be employed for advancing the best 
interests of a people. Such an agency cer- 
tainly should not be despised or ignored. 

The inquiry may still be made, if the 
doctrines advocated in this paper are so 
important, why have they not before be- 
come generally known and their truth 
admitted? The same question might 
have been raised in reference to many 


other discoveries. It seems to have been: 


the design of Providence that the great 
truths of nature should slowly be brought 
to light at different periods, and by a va- 
riety of agencies. 

Such has been the history of nearly all 
the sciences. A great amount of knowl- 
edge may exist on some subjects without 
being reduced to system or applied un- 
der any general principles. 

It is so in regard to heredity. A very 
large body of facts have been gathered 
by a great number of individuals, each 
operating in different fields. Now let all 
these facts be carefully analyzed and 
classified, to see if some general princi- 
ples can not be deduced from them— 
some principles which will enable us to 
understand better their origin, their con- 
nection, and application. In the very nat- 
ure of things there must be some gen- 
eral law to explain and regulate these 
phenomena. 

In concluding this paper, we submit if 
it does not contain data and argument 
sufficient to claim some attention. Let 
the reader take the sormal standard of 
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physiology as here described, and study 
it carefully from all points of view; let 
him select individuals and families among 
his acquaintances, and see what are the 
deviations in their case from this stand- 
ard; let him examine into the relations 
between parent and child, and see what 
are the resemblances—what physical and 
mental qualities are inherited. The more 
striking and peculiar the organization and 
character of these persons are, the great- 
er and more marked will be the heredi- 
tary effects. Let him take the defective 
classes, such as the feeble-minded, the 
blind, the deaf and dumb, and the insane; 
let him select cases from the highest and 
lowest grades in society and examine into 
the character of the offspring—physical 
and mental—and we are sure he will be 
convinced that there is such a thing as the 
law of inheritance; and, if it is true in 
one single case, there must be a great 
universal law covering the whole. 
‘NATHAN ALLEN, M.D. 
A Sarge Doctor.—A New York medi- 
cal monthly reports: “ Dr. Joseph Fanyou 
was charged in Jefferson Market Police 
Court with issuing prescriptions without 
a license or diploma. The complainant 
was Mr. David Webster, President pf the 
Medical Society of the county of New 
York. He brought forward as witness a 
young man of small stature, who had 
called on Dr. Fanyou for treatment, and 
who claimed. to have received the pre- 
scription in question. ‘What kind of a 
prescription did you get ?' asked Justice 
Gardner of the witness. ‘The doctor 
examined my hands, and said that I 
should take a bath regularly, and drink 
a cup of hot water every morning and 
night. ‘And that is all the prescription 
you got?’ Tes, sir. ‘Were you advised 
to take medicine?’ ‘No, sir.“ ‘Then he 
is a safe physician to be at liberty,’ said 
the magistrate. ‘Any doctor who pre- 
scribes water can certainly do no harm to 
the community. It would be well for 
many patients if their physicians would 
order more water and less physic.’ Dr. 
Fanyou was therefore discharged." 
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THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL UPON THE HUMAN BODY. 


1 digestory canal is a long passage 
mostly tubular, having but two ex- 


pansions, one the mouth, the other the 
stomach. The opening of this organ into 
the intestinal canal is small, about an 
inch in diameter when distended, and is 
closed by the contraction of a strong 
muscular ring, named the pylorus or gate, 
which is opened by the relaxation of the 
said muscle. 

The opening and closing of the auto- 
matic pylorus has always elicited the ad- 
miration of all observing physiologists. 
It remains closed while the digesting food 
is moved about by the contracting walls 
of the stomach, but the instant that any 
of the contents of the stomach prepared 
to enter the intestine touches the pylorus 
its muscle relaxes, and exactly so much, 
and no more, of the contents of the stom- 
ach is allowed to pass the gate, which is 
instantly closed against whatever should 
not pass. 

If, however, some small substance—a 
seed or a cherry pit, or the like—which 
is indigestible, touches the pylorus, it 
permits the passage thereof, as if it was 
not worth while to detain such small in- 
digestible substances in the stomach un- 
til it should be irritated to get rid of 
them by vomiting. But, if the undi- 
gested or indigestible substances are in 
large quantity they will not be allowed 
to pass for a long period. If then the 
pylorus perceives, so to speak, that the 
stomach can not or will not discharge its 
contents by vomiting, it relaxes and per- 
mits the contents to pass, which, of course, 
irritates the whole of the intestinal canal, 
but which is the better of the alternatives. 

The pylorus is permanently and always 
closed against the passage of alcohol. It 
is never permitted to pass that guardian 
gate, and inflict its evil action directly 
upon the delicate tissue surface of the 
intestinal canal. Our attention will there- 
fore be confined (1) to the action of alco- 
holics upon that portion of the digestory 
canal above the pylorus, namely, the 
mouth, throat, esophagus, and stomach. 
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(2) We shall trace the alcohol from the 
stomach through the liver to the right 
heart, (3) thence through the lungs to the 
left heart; and (4) thence into all parts 
of the body. 

Enough has, however, been already 
shown in the action of the ever true and 
faithful pylorus, to indicate to the expert 
physiologist that alcohol is a hateful poi- 
son to the pylorus, which even in the in- 
ebriate is a teetotaler of the most radical 
and fanatical stamp. Three cheers for 
the pylorus and the instincts of its gov- 
erning nervous center, more wise and 
protecting than the pseudo-wise brain of 
alcoholic drinkers. 

Any one can see the effects of even the 
weakest alcohol, by dropping some into 
his own eye, or into that of a cat, or of a 
dog. Does he fear for his eye? Is that 
more delicate or more important than 
his stomach, or his liver, into which he 
will pour, without hesitation, a large 
quantity of the same alcoholic? He may 
snuff some of the mildest alcoholic into 
his nose, and watch the effect by his feel- 
ings and by means of a looking-glass. 
He will realize by his pungent sensations 
and by the reddened color of the inner 
surface of his nostrils that the mildest 
alcoholic is very irritating to that surface. 

If he holds the same drink in his mouth, 
he will be conscious of a less pungent 
sensation, yet in case of distilled spirits 
the effect will be very strong; so much 
so that drinkers hasten to swallow the 
unpleasant fluid, and follow it with a drink 
of cooling water to wash away the burn- 
ing sensation. He thinks not that his 
poor stomach, because uncomplaining, is 
a still greater sufferer! But if he tries to 
hold any watered alcoholic in his mouth 
for a little time, when he is thirsty, he 
will find that both water and alcohol have 
disappeared, although he has not swal- 
lowed nor spit outeither. What has be- 
come of them? They have, so to speak, 
soaked into the lining of the mouth, and 
into its blood tubes, and have become a 
part of the blood therein, and will soon 
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be circulated through every part of the | portance. In the sides of the stomach 


body. 

A thirsty person could, by holding suc- 
cessive portions of alcoholics in his 
mouth, become intoxicated, as was once 
seen, when a person, being unable to 
swallow, was obliged to take his drinks 
by the mouthful at a time. But, if a per- 
son, not thirsty, takes a mouthful of any 
alcoholic, and in a little time spits it out 
and examines it, he will find that the al- 
cohol has almost entirely or entirely gone. 
Where? 

Alcohol is very diffusive, and will read- 
ily diffuse itself into, and through, all ani- 
mal tissues, especially if moist, as they 
are whenliving. Thusthe alcohol enters 
readily into the lining of the mouth, and 
passes very quickly through the delicate 
sides of its minute blood tubes, and is 
soon mingled with their blood, and with 
it courses through the body. 

If the drink only passes through the 
mouth, only a slight effect is produced 
there. The same kind of effect, but still 
greater, is produced inthe stomach. This 
is not problematical, but was witnessed 
by Dr. Beaumont, who, before the begin- 
ning of the temperance reformation, was 
surprised, upon looking into the stomach 
of Alexis St. Martin, to observe the 
flushed condition of the stomach, and 
that if the drink (wine) was continued 
for a few days the stomach would act- 
ually become inflamed, while Alexis felt 
in no wise different from what he usually 
did. A remarkable proof of the insensi- 
bility of the stomach under abuse, and of 
the very prejudicial effect of alcoholics. 
Dr. B. says that in a week or ten days, if 
the daily use of even such weak alcoholics 
as wine was continued, sores would be pro- 
duced, some of which would bleed; 
“thick drops of blood would éxude,” are 
the words he used. Yet no pain was felt, 
nor any unusual sensation. Is it safe to 
drink the causes of such effects? 

(2) The alcohol soon leaves the stom- 
ach by general diffusion into it, its blood 
tubes, and through it into adjoining or- 
gans. 

But there is another fact of great im- 
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there are numerous nerves. Yes, nerves 
of both systems—the motory and the nerv- 
ous circulatory. The centers, or ganglia, 
of the former are found in bony inclos- 
ures, the cranium and back-bone, from 
which there is communication with all 
parts of the body by two classes of nerves. 
Through one, the motory, there is an 
outflow to the muscles of all parts of the 
body, inducing their contraction or relax- 
ation (both acts together being named 
musculation) Through the other nerves, 
the sensatory, that lead from all parts of 
the body to their centers, there is an in- 
fluence producing sometimes sensation, 
but oftener only reaction of a salutary 
nature. 

The centers, or ganglia, of the nervous 
circulatory (also named ganglionic, or- 
ganic, nutritive, sympathetic, etc.) system 
are found in front of each side of the 
cranium and of the spinal column, and 
by nerves are connected with the large 
and the most minute arteries, and control 
their size, and thus control the flow of 
blood through each part of the body. All 
the ganglia or centers of this system are 
associated by connecting nerves, yet each 
ganglion or center has its own domain, 
within which it controls the arterial blood 
tubes. (The two systems are also con- 
nected by nerves.) 

Now when the alcohol leaves the cavity, 
diffusing itself through the sides of the 
stomach, it meets and acts upon the nerves 
of both systems, and through both kinds 
of nerves an influence is exerted upon 
both classes of centers—the motory and 
the nervous circulatory. The latter are 
thereby paralyzed, and hence unable to 
exert their normal outflow upon the mi- 
nute arterial blood tubes; hence these 
dilate and allow a gush of blood to take 
place through them, distending the capil- 
lary blood tubes, the fine network into 
which the minute arteries everywhere 
open. This, for the moment, gives a 
flushed condition to all parts, and such 
an appearance to all parts which can be 
seen. For the moment all the parts 
within and at the surface of the body 
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glow with additional warmth. But as 
soon as, in a moment or two, this heat of 
the parts is expended, or wasted, the blood 
being partially stagnated by the partially 
paralyzed condition of the nervous cir- 
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culatory centers, coldness is induced as 
a result, and a general derangement of all 
the functions pro rata to the amount of 
alcohol swallowed. 

T. S. LAMBERT, M.D. 


BRAIN vs. TEETH. 


It is predicted by certain advocates of the 

evolution theory, that the future man 
will be toothless and hairless; a startling 
announcement to the lovers of physical 
beauty in man and woman, especially 
woman, for fine teeth and luxuriant hair 
are considered most important factors in 
her claim of personal attractiveness. We 
are horrified at sight of a cavernous 
mouth which displays only ridges of epi- 
thelium, and turn with disgust from a 
‘woman whose scalp is shining bare. That 
is bad enough in a man, but familiarity 
with his bare poll has hardened us so 
that our zsthetic sense can bear it. There 
must be some truth, however, in the opin- 
ion of the evolutionist just mentioned. 
We see too many jaws vacant of teeth, 
and too many scalps denuded of hair in 
our daily walks not to be impressed that 
there is a growing tendency that way. 
Besides, the immense number of dentists 
in full practice of their peculiar art, and 
the multiplying shops where hair, arti- 
ficial and real, is sold under different 
names and different forms, contribute 
their strong testimony to that unpleasant 
prediction. 

We might mention, also, the extensive 
sale of lotions by almost numberless 
manufacturers for the revival of hair 
growth on bare or thinly-furnished heads, 
as another class of evidence bearing on 
the matter. ' 

The evolutionist may seek to displace 
the sad reflections which his inference has 
started by telling us that the future man 
will also be the intellectual superior of 
the present man, and his bare poll will 
contain a higher cerebral development 
than we can boast, and probably that his 
higher sense of beauty will contemplate 
things much above the cognition of our 
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day; and have little to do with such in- 
ferior matters as one's physical personal- 
ity. That man in that remote era, will 
be absorbed in employments of the noblest, 
highest, purest character, and the self- 
nature be kept quite out of view, is not 
an impossible conjecture, but specula- 
tion aside, the best instructed dentists 
insist that the premature decay of teeth 
is mainly due to the want of those nu- , 
tritive principles which enter into the 
composition of teeth; hence, if we do 
not take food containing bone-making 
substance into our stomachs, as a habit, 
in our dietary, we can not expect to have 
good, sound teeth. Especially do we find 
imperfect teeth in the educated classes, 
or among those who, by organization and 
association, are brain-workers. The act- 
ive brain draws heavily on the blood for 
the supply of phosphatic material, and il 
that supply be deficient for the general 
wants of the system, the brain gets all it 
can, and leaves the bones and muscles to 
their fate. A French writer claims that 
the brain when over-worked steals all the 
phosphates and leaves none for the teeth, 
or else that a deterioration of the general 
health is brought about by excessive study; 
and in this deterioration all parts suffer. 

The experiments of Lehman may be 
quoted, as they go far to prove that the 
food deficient in phosphates will not build 
up the bones. He fed a young pig with 
potatoes for 126 days, and the animal suf- 
fered from rickets; but other pigs fcd 
with potatoes and dry phosphatic aliment 
developed normal skeletons. 

I am convinced from my own observa- 
tion that properly selected food will do 
much toward counteracting even a con- 
stitutional tendency of teeth decay. In a 
family of which the parents have poor 
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teeth, the mother, particularly, having lost 
almost all hers in early life, the children 
were early introduced to a diet of farinace- 
ous food, such as crushed or cracked 
wheat, oatmeal, hominy, whole wheat 
bread, etc., and fed almost entirely upon 
it. Now, in their teens, these children 
each possess a mouthful of ivory which is 
the envy of their associates. They have 
naturally very active brains, but the food 
they eat abundantly meets the demand 
made upon the alimentary function. In 
my own case the effect of a bread diet 
tich in gluten, has, I am sure, been most 


happy in suspending the rapid decay of 
teeth, which in my youth were impaired 
by a careless and ignorant diet. The 
miseries suffered by children in teething 
are due, for the most part,.to the want of 
tooth substances in their little bodies. 
Stomach derangement, the doctors will 
tell us, is at the bottom of it, but if the 
children were fed as they should be, regu- 
larly, simply, purely, the functions of 
stomach, lungs, and heart would go on 
normally, and the teeth appear at the 
proper time almost unconsciously to the ` 
little ones. M. E. 


INSPIRATION OF PIE. 


I wave dreams. Sometimes I dream of pie 
In the ful] meaning of that splendid word ; 
The snbtle mince-pie which few men can 
eat, 
Though all may tackle it—perchance to die ; 
Its soggy crust, by countless raisins kissed, 


Buried in tallow that will make you pitch 
And dive around and dream about the witch 
Of Endor and some more unpleasant things. 
You wake at 2 A. M., and gin to kick 
As steers are said to do in current slang. 
That ls my dream of ple. 


WARM WATER COOLING. 


WHEN I was a boy I read somewhere 
that the Chinese instead of drink- 
ing iced water in the heat of mid-summer, 
take hot tea. 

This notice horrified me; born in a 
mountain region of Germany, where from 
high summits clear, limpid streams are 
seen moving in their serpentine course 
through the verdure of fertile valleys, I 
was used to consider cool spring water 
not only as the most delicious drink, but 
as the most if not only legitimate means 
of quenching the thirst. I s:t down the 
Chinese as the antipodes not only of the 
inhabitants of Europe, but also of its en- 
lightenment and better understanding, 
and when later, in Holland, I saw the first 
live Chinese this notion was, by the look 
of them, most forcibly confirmed. I left 
the hot tea for the winter, and in the hot 
days of summer I continued to drink cold 
spring water. i 
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No, that is not true. How could I have 
done it? There is no spring water in 
Holland, at least not in Rotterdam, where 
I used to live. There all water is— well, 
it is difficult to tell what it is. Very often 
it is brackish. I have seen the water of 
the River Maas at high tides rise 18 feet 
above the level of the land, and many an 
anxious face leaned over the doors of the 
large dike that protects the low land from 
the waves of the rolling sea. Instead of 
drinking water I drank cold Bavarian beer 
at that time. The whole German colony, 
mostly young chaps under 25 years of age, 
did, and usually much more too than they 
ought to have done, and certainly more 
than was needed to satisfy thirst. Per- 
haps this is not true either, for the more 
you drink of that so-called “ refreshing " 
beer, the more your system gets heated, 
till by the reiterated firing up, you get to 
a climax, where the usual reaction in such 
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cases produces a dulling sensation. Then 
the cooling obtains indeed, but that is 
not an agreeable condition. The Ger- 
mans by some singular linguistic abuse 
call it Katzenjammer, but its correct way 
of spelling is " Kotzenjeuammer," from 
“Kotzen” or heaving up, because the 
overladen stomach, unable to digest the 
unnatural repletion, gets forcibly rid of 
its embarrassing contents. 

Later on I lived in France, Spain, Italy, 
and the East. In these countries I lost 
the habit of drinking beer altogether. 
There was a good reason for it. There 
was none. But that was not all The 
customs of those countries had something 
to do with it. In Spain you may be a 
gambler, you may be even a scoundrel in 
ove affairs, without impairing your 
social record in the least. But if you are 
a borracho or even a drunkard, you have 
irretrievably lost your credit in society 
and you will find no mercy. 

When I came back to Germany, and 
when I lived in New York, I found myself 
in a kind of middling position until I 
settled down in the United States 
altogether to ice-water. That was not 
alone due to the fact of American 
beer being most wretched stuff; I had 
become a convert to teetotalism and vege- 
tarianism. But ice-water and ice-cream 
was a kind of creed: I abhorred “ temper- 
ance” in water, and I intended once to 
write an article in favor of the car horses, 
which I imagined to be cruelly treated by 
being compelled to drink water that had 
for hours been exposed to the rays of the 
sun. 

Then I went to Florida. In the winter 
we wereall right. Although we lived out 
in the country where there is no ice nat- 
ural or artificial, yet we had plenty of 
oranges, and as long as this luscious fruit 
was on our table, nobody investigated nor 
inquired about the temperature and other 
conditions of our drinking water. But 
winter passed by, and skipping the spring 
nature furnished us with as big a summer 
as anywhere she fabricates in the U. S. 
The thermometer does not rise so ex- 
tremely high. Although we live in South 
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Florida we have known it go higher in 
New York on a very hot day; but while 
in the North a thunder-storm will cool 
down the temperature suddenly to a low 
point sometimes; it may keep up here, . 
and when there is no air stirring, a perfect 
purgatory is shining down from heaven. 
Usually, however, there is more wind in 
this region, and whatever may be said of 
Florida in the North, I have thus far 
found the summer here a great deal more 
agreeable than in the vicinity of New 
York. 

But anyway, it is warm enough here in 
the summer-time, and a person is liable 
to become extremely thirsty, and more 
particularly if he is a market gardener, 
working a lake margin in the glaring sun 
from its rise till when it sets, as I used to 
do, in order to raise the vegetables which 
I, as a vegetarian, am bound to have. 

What could I do? The lake was at 
hand, and it was a pretty lake too, full of 
nice limpid water. But the force of the 
rays of the sun overpowered the influence 
of the springs. The surface temperature 
rises much above that of the lower regions, 
and when you take upa cupful it is much 
like water that has just commenced cook- 
ing, or like hot water that had been 
allowed to cool down. 

To drink or not to drink, that was the 
question. Generally speaking, people here 
are extremely apt to turn all things to 
their advantage, and so when they first 
told me that the warmth of the drinking 
water here is a wise provision of nature 
to prevent dyspepsia and consumption, I 
thought they wanted to fool me. The 
impression of my youth that water in or- 
der to cool the body must be cold was 
too lively to be soothed down to a tepid 
condition like that of my Silver Lake—I 
may say “ my,” for they made me pay for 
a part of the lake when I bought the land 
—but by and by I found that there is 
truth in it, and at this day I consider 
the use of ice-water as an evil. The 
irrationality of a cold application to 
the stomach in order to lower its temper- 
ature and that of the body is not quite 
so great as that of drinking lager on ice, 
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but it comes next to it, and in order to | 
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satisfy you of the veracity of this state of 
things, you need only to try some hot ; 


lemonade and you will speedily discover 
that its reaction, instead of being heat, as 
it is the case when you drink ice-water, is 
coolness. There is not by far so much 
perspiration, and the effect of the drink 
you take keeps up for a much longer time. 
I drink my lake water all the time when 
I feel thirsty, not caring even about the 
well water, to which I would have access 
by taking the trouble to walk a hundred 
yards. It is at much cooler either, and 
with my lake water I may be sure that I 
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may, without injury, empty my cup, hold- 
ing a pint, as many a time as I choose. 
I have changed altogether my boyish 
notions about John Chinaman. He is a 
shrewd fellow, and although the first man 
who ever wrote a book on anatomy and 
physiology in the Chinese language was 
an American M.D., yet I feel perfectly 
confident that in this particular we are 
offered a point of hygiene in which the 
yellow man is our superior, and that we 
shall feel a great deal more healthy if we 
regulate our habits upon the pattern 
which he offers in this respect. 
C. A. F. LINDORME, PH.D., M.D. 


“NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Geological Science in the Bible. 
—We find a paragraph from the London Rec- 
ord which is interesting on this agitated point: 

** Dr. Samuel Kinns, the author of * Moses 
and Geology,' has for some little time past 
been giving a series of lectures in the draw- 
ing-rooms of the aristocracy of England on 
‘The Marvelous Scientific Accuracy of the 
Bible.“ The last took place at the Earl of 
Shaftesbury’s,and was attended by a large and 
very distinguished company. Dr. Kinns, in 
carrying his audience through his course of 
reasoning described the various geological 
Strata and the story told by the fossil plants 
and animals of the earth’s condition during 
the various epochs of its history. He especi- 
ally interested them, however, in his descrip- 
tion of fifteen creative events which he showed 
were placed by Moses in the correct order of 
sequence according to the latest discoveries 
in science. These events, which are very 
concisely stated in ‘Moses and Geology,’ 
were summarily described in the review of 
* Moses and Geology,’ which appeared in the 
Record of March 22, 1882. Dr. Kinns then 
proved that the number of changes that can 
be made in the order of fifteen things is more 
than a billion, viz.: 1, 307, 674, 368,000; and, 
therefore, if Moses placed fifteen important 
creative events in their proper order without 
the possibility of traditional help, as most of 
them happened millions of years before man 
was created, it is a very strong proof of his 
inspiration, for group them as one may, and 
take off a further percentage for any scientific 
knowledge possessed by him, still the chances 
must be reckoned by hundreds of millions 
against his giving the order correctly without 
a special revelation from God. To lead his 
auditors to appreciate this, Dr. Kinns men- 
tioned that a clock beating seconds would 
take over 30,000 years to tick a billion times; 
and that if any fifteen different events could 
be written down once in every ten minutes, 
it would take 24,000,000 of years to write all 
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e. 
the variations that could be made in their 
order, writing them day and night without 
intermission ; and to further illustrate it, he 
distributed slips of paper for each to write 
down the first fifteen letters of the alphabet 
in an order known only to himself, something 
in this order: 

gmhdajbkcfeniol 
and not one corresponded with his. He told 
them that if all the people in the world were 
to try to imitate his unknown order, there 
would be still a thousand chances to one that 
the whole 1,200,000,000 attempts would be 
incorrect. 

Or. in other words, if all the people in a 
thousand worlds, each having a population 
equal to our own, were to try, there would 
still be a probability that not one list would 
agree in sequence with the unknown list. 
After this he asks how will the skeptic ex- 
plain the marvelous, nay miraculous, accu- 
racy in sequence of the Mosaic cosmogony." 
—London Record. 


How Animals have Foretold 
EarTHQUAKES.—An Italian writer on the 
dreadful catastrophe which occurred so re- 
cently on the Island of Ischia mentions those 
prognostications of an earthquake which are 
derived from animals. They were observed 
in every place where the shocks were such as 
to be generally perceptible. Some minutes 
before they were felt, the oxen and cows be- 
gan to bellow, the sheep and goats bleated, 
and rushing in confusion one on the other, 
tried to break the wicker-work of the folds. 
The dogs howled, the geese and fowls were 
alarmed and made much noise; the horses 
which were fastened in the stalls were great- 
ly agitated, leaped up and down and tried to 
break the halters with which they were at- 
tached to the mangers; those on the road 
stopped suddenly and snorted in a ve 
Strange way. The cats were very muc 
frightened, and tried to conceal themselves, 
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or their hair bristled up wildly. Rabbiis and 
moles were seen to leave their holes; birds 
rose as if scared from the places on which 
they had alighted ; and fish left the bottom of 
the sea and approached the shores, where at 
some places great numbers of them were 
taken. Even ants and reptiles abandoned, 
in clear daylight, their subterranean holes in 
great disorder, many hours before the shocks 
were felt. The dogs, a few minutes before 
the örst shock took place, awoke their sleep- 
ing masters by barking and pulling them, as 
if they wished to warn them of the impending 
danger; and several persons were thus en- 
abled to save themselves. 


Parsnip Culture.—A contributor to 
the American Gardener says: 

The parsnip is one of the mast desirable 
as well as most wholesome of winter and 
spring vegetables, and should be cultivated 
in all gardens, however small. It flourishes 
best, and produces the largest, longest, and 
smoothest roots when grown quickly, in a 
very rich, deep soil, for, if fresh manure is 
given, the roots will become forked ; or, if 
the seeds are sown in a shallow or poor soil, 
the roots will be of small size, tough, forked, 
and almost worthless. The best and easiest 
method of obtaining a satisfactory crop is to 
prepare the ground thoroughly the previous 
season. This should be done by ploughing 
or digging the ground very deep, and at the 
same time working in an abundance of de- 
composed stable manure in which a quantity 
of bone-dust had been mixed. If at all pos- 
sible, let the ground be thrown up in ridges 
throughout the winter and as soon as the 
ground is in working condition in the spring, 
a good sprinkling of guano should be given, 
the ground neatly leveled, and the seed sown 
in drills from eighteen inches to two feet apart. 
The seed should be covered to the depth of 
three-quarters of an inch, and as soon as the 

oung plants are from three to four inches in 
height they should be thinned out to a dis- 
tance of six or eight inches apart. All the 
care and attention they require after this is to 
be well cultivated and kept free from weeds 
at all times. 

“The roots are perfectly hardy, and are very 
much improved by leaving them in the ground 
during the winter, care being taken to place 
enough in the cellar to last during the cold 
weather. The roots require to be covered 
with sand when placed in the cellar, thus pre- 
venting them from becoming dry. One ounce 
of seed will sow about 150 feet of row, and as 
the seed is thin and scale-like, it will not re- 
tain its vitality for over a year. 


A Floor Covering Home-made. 
—A new papier-mache process for covering 
floors is described as follows: The floor is 
thoroughly cleaned. The holes and cracks 
are then filled with paper-putty, made by 
Soakiog newspapers in a paste made as fol- 
lows: to one pound of flour add three quarts 
of water, and a tablespoonful of ground 
alum, and mix thoroughly. The floor is 
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coated with this paste, and then a thickness 
of manilla or hardware paper is puton. This 
is allowed to dry thoroughly. The manilla 
paper is then covered with paste, and a layer 
of wall paper of any style or design desired 
is puton. After allowing this to dry thor- 
oughly, it is covered with two or more coats 
of sizing made by dissolving half a pound of 
white glue in two quarts of hot water. After 
this is allowed to dry, the surface is given 
one coat of hard oil-finish varnish,” which 
can be bought already prepared. This is 
allowed to dry thoroughly, when the floor is 
ready for usc. The process is represented to 
be durable and cheap ; and, besides taking 
the place of matting, carpet, oil-cloths or like 
covering, makes the floor air-tight, and per- 
mits its being washed. 


Oster Willows.—'The demand for bas- 
ket willows in this country appears to be un- 
limited. We import a large quantity from 
Europe, and peeled willow is worth ten cents 
a pound in New York. We have taken occa- 
sion several times, speaking of diversified in- 
dustries, to call the attention of our people 
owning river and creek lands, or wet land, 
to the value of planting osiers. We doubt 
whether at this time any orchard or crop will 
pay so well, leaving out the fact that lands 
too wet for cultivation can be used and made 
profitable, There are in New York little 
townships that produce over 1,000 tons of 
willows. Frequently this crop is sold green 
as cut, and brings about $30 a ton, and this 
would clear about $500 per acre, or more. 
Now, we have another idea, What are called 
the false bankson James River are very rich, 
and would produce osiers as thick as wheat, 
and of the best quality. The crop, besides 
its money value, would protec: the banks, 
and thus prove doubly valuable, As soon as 
we produce willows and broom corn, we shall 
have springing up in the villages basket and 
broom factories, just as sheep walks and cot- 
ton fields are insuring woolen mills and cot- 
ton factories." — Washington Commercial. 


Pennut Flour.— No doubt ere long 
‘peanut flour’ will be an important prod- 
uct of the South, The crop of the country 
has averaged $3,000,000. "Virginia is set 
down this year for 2,100,000 bushels; Ten- 
nessee for 250,000, and North Carolina at 
135,000 bushels, these being the chief States 
engaged in their cultivation, and those in 
which it was first introduced from Africa. 
In Virginia they are called ‘peanuts,’ in 
North Carolina ‘ground peas,’ in Tennes- 
see 'goobers, and in Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi ‘pinders.’ Virginians are 
beginning to turn the peanut into flour, and 
say it makes a peculiarly palatable ‘ biscuit.’ 
In Georgia there is a custom, now growing 
old, of grinding or pounding the shelled pea- 
nuts and turning them into pastry, which has 
some resemblance, both in looks and taste, 
to that made of cocoanut, but the peanut 
pastry is more oily and richer; and, we 
think, healthier and better every way. If, as 
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some people believe, Africa sent a curse to 
America in slavery, she certainly conferred 
upon her a blessing in the universally popu- 
lar peanut, which grows so well throughout 
the Southern regions that we shall soon be 
able to cut off the now large importation 
altogether.”—Savannah Telegram. 


Good Corn-mcal.—It is said by those 
who claim to know, that the use of corn-meal 
for cooking purposes is rapidly decreasing 
in all the Northern States. In fact, such is 
said to be the case in the South, where corn 
was formerly preferred to wheat for making 
bread. The great increase in wheat produc- 
tion and the improvements that have been 
made in manufacturing flour have doubtless 
had much to do in bringing about this result. 
The price of corn now more nearly approaches 
that of wheat than it did a few years ago, and 
this circumstance operates in favor of using 
the latter. Few persons now use corn-meal 
for economical reasons, but many would pre- 
fer it a considerable portion of the time if a 
good article could be procured. The com- 
plaint is generally, however, that a really 
prime article of Indian corn-meal can not be 
obtained in towns and cities. In the opinion 
of some the corn that is produced in the 
prairie regions of the West is very inferior 
for making bread. It is certain that the corn 
produced in the Southern States is vastly 
superior for cooking purposes. The meal 
made from it is at once softer and sweeter, 
The flint corn raised in the New England 
States is excellent, but it requires a large 
amount of cooking. The softest and best 
flavored meal is made from new corn, which 
the proprietors of large mills dislike to grind. 
All know that corn-meal can not be kept 
long without deteriorating. The best corn- 
meal is obtained at country mills, where the 
grinding is done slowly, and ample oppor- 
tunity is given the meal to become coid be- 
fore it is moved. a 


To Clean Brussels Carpet.—aAll 
carpets, whether intended for dry or thorough 
cleaning, must first be well beaten, and swept 
or brushed with a hard broom. Put a bag of 
very fresh bullock's gallinto a pail containing 
two gallons of cold water, with four ounces 
of pearl.ash dissolved in it, and well mix 
it either with a stick or your hands. Have 
ready, besides this, two pails of cold water, a 
large sponge, a couple of flannels, and some 
dry, coarse cloths. Dip the cloth into the 


, gall and water, and scrub the carpet, a square 


yard at a time, as quickly and as carefully as 
possible. Rinse and suck up the gall and 
dirt with a large flannel or sponge, which is 
to be gere rinsed in the pails of cold 
water. ell dry with clean cloths before be- 
ginning a second square. By adopting this 
simple process, any carpet, whatever its size, 
may easily be cleaned on the floor. The only 
objection to this method is that there is often 
a disagreeable smell left in the carpet; but 
if the gall be obtained from a fresh-killed 
bullock, and the carpet be hung out for a few 
hours in a fresh breeze, the whole of the smell 
will go off. 
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Wheat not Indigenous to Amer- 
IcA.—It may be news to many that this most 
valuable food product of our country is not 
native toour soil. It was not found in Amer- 
ica at the period of her discovery, but soon 
afterward was brought over from Europe, 
A slave of Cortez, it is said, found a few 
grains in some rice sent from Spain, preserved 
and planted them, and thus originated the 
wheat of Mexico and the Northern Pacific. 
It was brought to Massachusetts in 1602, 
and to Virginia in 1611. The Valley of the 
Mississippi received it In 1718, and the first 
flour was shipped in 1746, from the Wabash 
River to New Orleans, Such was the begin- 
ning of a trade whose greatness and impor- 
tance itis now difficult to estimate. 


A Telegraph YXarn.—A Troy paper 
is responsible for this: A gentleman of the 
Western Union Telegraph office at No. 145 
Broadway, New York, was sitting in the ca- 
ble room when a telegram from Philadelphia 
destined for Paris came over the wires. This 
message, like all others for France, was to 
go over the cable via Duxbury, Mass. The 
operator called Duxbury a few times, and 
then said: That fellow is asleep, evidently ; 
but the cable men are always awake—l'H 


‘have to get one of them to go in and wake 


him up." So he stepped to another desk, 
called Plaister Cove, in Newfoundland, and 
sent the following message: To cable oper- 
ator, Duxbury: Please go in and wake up my 
own true love." This message Plaister Cove 
hastened to send across the ocean to Valen- 
cia, Ireland, who in turn '' rushed" it to Lon- 
don ; thence it was hurried to Paris, and still 
onward to the European end of the French 
cable at St. Pierre; the operator there flash- 
ing it back to Duxbury. In less than two 
minutes by the clock the message had accom- 
plished its journey of some 8,000 miles by 
land and sea, as was evidenced by the click- 
ing of the instrument on the Duxbury desk, 
which ticked out in a manner a little more 
petulant: ''That is a nice way to do; go 
ahead. Your own true love!“ 


A Bee's Industry.—It is estimated 
that 125 clover blossoms contain one gramme 
of sugar. As each blossom consists of 60 
calyxes, at least 125,000 by 60, or 7,500,000 
calyxes, must be rifled to afford a kilogramme 
of sugar; and as honey contains 75 per cent. 
of sugar, it requires 5,600,000 calyxes of 
clover to yield a kilogramme of the former. 
Hence we may imagine the countless number 
of flowers that bees must visit to be able to 
stock their hives with honey. 


Experiments with Seeds.—Further 
experiments this season, by Dr. Sturtevant 
at the Agricultural Experiment Station, give 
additional verification of the fact that the 
vegetative power of ''tip" kernels of seed 
corn is greater than that of either the butt or 
central kernels. We quote this summary of 
results from the Doctor's last bulletin : Tip 
kernels, 83 per cent.; central kernels, 82 per 
cent.; butt kernels, 75 per cent. 


Cuartotre FowLer Watts, Proprietor, 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., Editer. 
Newson Sizer, Associate Editor. 
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OUT OF CONSIDERATION. 


E have voted in favor of early clos- 

ing, of a half holiday on Saturday 
in summer, and also in favor of special 
consideration for the girl clerk who must 
stand so much in attending to her duties 
behind the counter, and for the sewing- 
girl who must keep the treadle moving so 
many hours ere she is thought to have 
earned the pittance which is accounted 
the price of a day's labor. We believe in 
holidays, in leisure for out-of-door recre- 
ation, and in time and opportunity for 
the enjoyment of the beautiful in nature 
and art, We hold that it is a cruelty to 
prevent the development of the higher 
faculties of the intellect, and of the 
emotions of the moral nature, by forcing 
the workers of society to continue on the 
treadmill of bread winning, day-in and 
day-out, without allowances of time for 


the exercise of these faculties and 


emotions, especially as society in most 
of our industrial centers has provided lib- 
eral means for such exercise. Constant 
employment at the counter, sewing-table, 
and desk promotes the activity of but a 
minor part of the brain. 
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dowing man with nearly forty organs de- 
signed them all for use, and any limita- 
tion of their exercise by an ordinance o 
society or by individual caprice is an of- 
fense, the consequences of which must 
appear in inequality of brain develop- 
ment and inharmony of mind. 

For the happiness of the individual, 
there is special need of the activity of 
the sentiments, and of physical health, 
and it is in the hours of leisure that the 
sentiments come into free play, and the 
functions of the body receive their best 
stimulus, 

The movement in behalf of early clos- 
ing and of half holidays has done much 
in certain quarters, but there is a very 
large class of clerks and indoor workers 
for whose benefit this movement seems 
to have accomplished nothing; they 
somehow appear to be entirely ignored 
by it, and yet they have the most need 
of its philanthropic influences, These 
workers are expected by their employers 
to be at their posts early in the morning, 
and are often found there even after the 
midnight bell has sounded the passage of 
a day, Not only are their hours long, 
but their work is specially dangerous, 
even more so than that of the powder- 
mill, where relays of hands are employed, 
and abundant relief is afforded the weary, 
It is dangerous not only to themselves, 
but also to those who patronize the stores 
and places in which they serve. In fine, 
public sentiment seems to demand that 
they shall sacrifice themselves entirely ; 
for while the tens of thousands in other 
callings demand as a simple right times 
of leisure and recreation, these very tens 
of thousands would regard as utterly pre- 
posterous a like demand on the part of 
those who serve in the dangerous places, 


Nature in en- | for they must render service particularly 
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in the times of leisure which the tens of 
thousands enjoy. Hence, they are slaves 
to a most exacting and pitiless practice. 
They are the conspicuous representatives 
of popular inconsistency. While the 
sons of labor gathered in special rendez- 
vous eagerly and indignantly discuss the 
wrongs and oppression imposed upon 
them by capital, no voice is raised in be- 
half of the class of workers to whom we 
refer. No impeachment is preferred 
against capital in its relations to them. 
In spite of its cruel exactions, in spite of 
the baleful influences to which it exposes 
its employés constantly, it enjoys an en- 
tire immunity from censure. Nay, more, 
in that special and large field of employ- 
ment it is accorded special privileges for 
the use and abuse of its servants; it is 
monopolistic and arbitrary in the ex- 
treme, and the multitude looks on its 
course with approval. 

Who are these workers so hardly treat- 
ed by society and by capital? The bar- 
tenders of the dram-shops. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
these men in the country. In the city of 
New York alone there are probably over 
twenty thousand, but we have never heard 
of their protesting against long hours 
and every-day service, like the dry-goods 
clerks and the grocers’ clerks, and even 
the drug-store clerks. We have never 
heard of their striking for higher wages 
like carpenters, brick-layers, iron-found- 
ers, railway hands, telegraphers, etc., 
although in point of numbers they out- 
number the artisans and operators in 
special callings, and they claim for them- 
selves asort of professional fellowship. 
We think these servants of the public 
propensity for bibation are hardly treated. 
They ought to strike, and we most heart- 
ily urge them to do so, without notice to 
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their employers. We should not fear any 
damaging result to the interests of the 
community; no suspension of the com- 
mercial currents; no disturbance of the 
markets which would prove disastrous in 
an economical sense. There might be an 
eruption of talk loud and fierce on the 
part of employers and their bibulous cus- 
tomers, but the fuss would chiefly exist 
among the unemployed and unproducing, 
while the great mass of the industrious 
and decent would look on in amused un- 
concern; and, we doubt not, that to those 
of the strikers who resolutely hold out, 
other and more desirable places would be 
offered. Perhaps a grateful sentiment 
entertained by certain classes would 
prompt this mode of relief, and weary 
and suffering bar-tenders be set in more 
pleasant places. Let them strike, and 
fear not. 


A GALL MEDAL. 
N expert in numismatics, Mr. D. 
Petrowsky, of this city, lately show- 
ed us a medal which was struck by the 
Hamburg mint in the beginning of this 
century, and commemorates the services 
of Dr. Gall, as a promoter of human 
science. As shown by the accompanying 
engravings the design on one side is a 
bust of the great phrenologist, which is 
shown on the medal in strong relief, the 
head being a fine portrait in profile, 
worked up with much detail, with the 
inscription surrounding it: Dr. Frans 
Joseph Gall, aus Wien, Geb., 1758. Im 
forschen kühn, bescheiden im behaupten ; 
or, in English: “Dr. Franz J. Gall, from 
Vienna, born 1758. In inquiry bold, mod- 
est in assertion." 
On the reverse the central design rep- 
resents a skull resting upon a square base, 
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` the front face of which bears the well- | nation of phrenological doctrines pro- 
known staff of ZEsculapius, with the ser- | duced among the learned. Some of these 
pent coiled around it, and crossing at | societies had medals struck in honor of 


right angles tothe staff a lighted torch. 
This, we believe, was a symbol adopted 
by Dr. Gall. The inscription over the de- 
sign is, Der seele werkstatt su erspiihn 
fand er den weg (The soul's workshop 
to observe found he the way), Under the 
design is, Lehrte in Berlin, 1805 (Taught 
in Berlin, 1805). 

The artistic merits of the medal are of 
the highest character, the drawing being 
as beautiful and true as anything we ever 
saw on a medal; the portrait commend- 
ing itself at once as an exquisite model of 
fidelity, while the skull shows no small 
degree of anatomical skill as well as un- 
derstanding of the doctrine which Dr, 
Gall represented, Indeed we were in- 
formed by Mr. Petrowsky that the artist, 
Franz Loos, had no superior in his day as 
a designer for work in gold and silver, 
We regret that we have not the data re- 
lating to the origin of this medal, but 
presume that it was struck under the au- 
spices of a Dutch phrenological society. 
Fifty years ago there was a phrenological 
society or circle in nearly every impor- 
tant city of Western Europe. These 
sprang up as sequels to the teaching of 
Dr. Gall and Dr. Spurzheim, and indicated 
the enthusiasm which the early dissemi- 
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the great masters of the science they 
were organized to promote. 
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TUS time approaches for the opening 
of the annual session of the “ INSTI- 
TUTE OF PHRENOLOGY,” viz, the first 
Tuesday in October, and letters from 
every part of the country are reaching us 
asking questions relative to the course of 
instruction, the best text-books, duration 
of the course, the topics taught, whether 
one course will qualify a man of fair in- 
telligence to understand the subject and 
enable him to set it forth in theory and 
practice so as to command respect and 
earn a sufficient compensation to reward 
him for.his time; and finally, if one 
course will entitle the student to a Di- 
PLOMA? 

We may say that the aim of the instruc- 
tors is to make Phrenology both theo- 
retically and practically as plain and clear 
as our large cabinet of specimens and 
scores of years of experience may enable 
them to do it. The attainments of differ- 
ent students vary as their aptness to learn 
may differ. Some take the field at once, 
and win success from the start, and find 
the occupation both “ pleasant and profit- 
able." Some men take a course to aid 
them in their work in the pulpit, in thc 
school-room, in the store, in canvassing 
commercially; and we have attestations 
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from representatives of all these pursuits 

'that the course of instruction in the sci- 
ence of human nature has more than 
doubled their power. Some years ago 
two students in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, attended thirty or 
forty of our noon-day lectures, then be- 
ing given, and when admitted to the work 
of the ministry, these two students, not 
the most promising in the seminary, soon 
commanded the attention of prominent 
churches, obtained settlements, and short- 
ly became known among the most prom- 
ising young men in their denomination, 
greatly to theastonishment oftheir teach- 
ers and fellow-students. They candidly 
and gratefully informed us that the lect- 
ures on man, which they had listened to 
in our hall, made the difference, putting 
them ahead ten years in power and influ- 
ence, and enabling them to command 
twice as great a salary as any others of 
their class. 


We have this comfort, that the lectures 
they obtained were public and free, and 
the compensation we derive is not meas- 
ured by the commercial standard, and 
the benefit they derived from our work 
wil not cease when our work shall be 
finished, but go on in ever-increasing 
force for coming ages. A garment, a 
carriage, or a house which the artisan 
may construct will, in a few months or 
years perish in the using, but any eleva- 
ting or widening of the human mind will 
be enhanced from generation to genera- 
tion, and thus be perpetuated. 

All who may desire further particulars 
on this subject may address the publish- 
ers of the JOURNAL asking for “ Institute 
Extra," which contains a list of students 
hitherto graduated, and also a list of text- 
books, and the topics taught in the Insti- 
tute; also directions to students how to 
reach New York safely, and the probable 
cost of living while attending the course. 
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UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this e But one gues- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pee. if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration, 

IF AN INQUIRY FAIL TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
feat it; i not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer it withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

To Our CoNTRIBUTORS.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
in ed for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary to cut the page into takes" for compositors, 
. this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon, 
` a. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 

careful in the matter of, proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a smal? hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has fo read it across his case, a distance o, 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together, Sheets about “Commercial note sise are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

S. Be brief. People don't like to read long stories, A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
People as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fuli name and address piain- 
ly at the end of your letter, If you ute a pseudonym 
A initials, wrile your full name and address below 
HO 
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WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETU RN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary post. 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons whe 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the editor if 
An od done. Anonymous letters will mot be con- 
sidered. 


To LEARN THE STEAM ENGINE.—F 
T.—A thorough, practical knowledge of steam 
in its application to machinery can best be learn- 
ed by getting into a machine shop, and acquiring 
the details of tbe work there done. After hav- 
Ing learned something of the principles by which 
the different parts of tbe steam-engine are ad- 
justed, you can go into the engine-room, and in 
a short time master the special duties of an en- 
gineer. There are books on the subject, and it 
is well for one to read them in connection with 
his shop work, for in associating study and work, 
the most rapid advancement will be made, There 
is great need of competent men to run locomo- 
tives and steam-engiues. There are too many 
half-taught and careless bunglers in charge of 
valuable engines.. A thoroughly competent and 
energetic young mau need not be without con- 
stant employment as sn engineer. 
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MESMERISM.— Question Is there such 
a thing as Mcemerism ? 

Answer: Tes; and it is likely that Mesmerism 
has existed from the beginning of human life. 
Doubtless there was a period when man exer- 
elsed his Mesmeric influences without being con- 
scious of power in that respect. But from the 
time of Moses to the present day, during all the 
long ages of Magi, charmers, sorcerers, and ma- 
gicians, Mesmerism lias been known and applied 
for good or ill purposes. There are books on 
the subject which will instruct you In the meth- 
ods of its practice. One by Deleuze covers the 
field. Price, $2.00. 


CAPACITY FOR AGRICULTURE.—M. A. 
C.—We have described the organization appro- 
priate to the farmer many times, and can but 
repeat things which we have said. The life 
of the husbandman is more nearly natural than 
that of any other worker in the great fleld of 
life. There are more farmers than other work- 
ers, eo your question is pertinent. It is a great 
mistake for people to think, as they are inclined 
to, that the farmer needs no great amount of 
capability; that one who is but half made" 
can manage to get along on a farm. A good or- 
ganization and high culture show in the manage- 
ment of a farm as prominently, yes, even more 
prominently, than in any other vocatlon. Again, 
a fine organizatlon and high culture are likely to 
reap more of substantial success, and, therefore, 
happiness, in the tillage of the soil than in any 
other vocation. 

We know men of exceptional capacities aad 
training in the walks of rural life, whofind there 
en abundant field for the exercise of their tal- 
ents and education. Somehow or other, we are 
inclined to think a well-organized man has a nat- 
ura) bias toward the pnrsuit of agriculture. Great 
men have, as a rule, loved to be amid green 
fields, and where they could spend the larger 
part of their lives on farms, they have done so. 
Washington, Jefferson, Webster, and so on, 
loved best to be in the country. However, this 
is not answering your question directly ; but you 
may infer from what we have said, that the bet- 
ter the organization, the more successful the 
farmer is likely to be. Ho should, of course, 
have a fair iptellect, good observing faculties, 
fair mechanical endowments, and a rather broad 
head, giviog him energy. Heshould havea good 
degree of ambition und potse of character. Be 
hopeful und thorough-going. He should have a 
good physical constitution. There is hard work 
to be done on a farm, and often emergencies 
will arise, which will require the proprietor to 
take hold and do a great deal of it himself. A 
social temper also is desirable, for the sake of 
famiiy helpers and neighbors. A good practical 
outlook is more essential than a philosophical 
tone of miud, a tendency to regard closely the 
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economical side of affairs. A farmer's life is a 
varied one ; he is required to be something of a 
mechanic, geologist, a merchant, and a physician, 
and especially is this the case if he have a large 
estate. 


ABNORMAL GROWTH.—B. H. S.—We 
infer from your description, that the protuber- 
ance is a glandular tumor, and it will be likely 
to prove a very serious matter unless treated 
speedily for ita reduction. Have you not con- 
sulted a good surgeon on the subject? Proha- 
bly it can be removed by a small operation, or 
dispersed by the injection of some suitable fluid. 


UNEVEN SKULL.—A. B.—The head, 
by its contour, indicates racial as well as family 
derivation, and also special organism. Where 
the head is very one-sided ; that is to say, one 
hemisphere is much larger thau the other, the 
indication is that the person in early life lacked 
vitality ; owing to ill-health the nutritive sup- 
ply was deficient, and the brain did not receive 
a sufficient amount of blood for its harmonious 
growth ; one side, generally the left, being more 
active, absorbed the bulk of the supply, leaving 
the other to starve. Organs naturally strong, if 
circumstances favor their special exercise, will 
grow more rapidly than small organs. Herein is 
seen the necessity of intelligent training. The 
parents of an irregularly-organized boy, know- 
ing the pecullarities of his cerebral development, 
can put into practice means tending to render 
the weak organs active, so that, in time, there 
shall be a better proportion between the differ- 
ent parts. Strong faculties, allowed to run wild, 
often prove the ruin of a mind which, had it been 
carefully trained, would have done eminent ser- 
vice for the community. 

— . — 
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Communications are invited om any topic p^ inter- 
est; the writers personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 


Does THE MIND SLEEP ?—Editors of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL: In the January and Febru- 
ary Numbers I noticed dissertations on the oft 
mootcd ‘subject of Brain Sleep." With your 
permission I would like to present to my fellow- 
readers a few thoughts concerning lt. 

The author of the article in the January Num- 
ber seems to think brain sleep a fact too well- 
known to be in doubt," He may be echoing the 
opinion of Flint or of Foster, but let us, for a 
moment, submit the question to experience. 

I presume that every thinker will admit that 
the brain is the seat of the mind ” ; and the 
brain, In this mortal life, can not sleep while the 
mind is awake. This being admitted, we may 
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say, If the brain sleep, the mind sleeps; but 
does the mind sleep? If the mind ever sleep, 
ever reats, then it must be a tangible substance, 
and can not Ilve when the body has “gone beck” 
to dust. We know that the mind is frequently 
active while the body is asleep; for, 1f it were 
not so, we would never dream, We all dream. 
Iudeed, dreams are the spice of life. We hold 
that the mind is ever dreaming when we are 
uRleep, even in our deepest slumbers. This con- 
clusion may reem strange, lunsmuch as we fre- 
quently awake in tlie morning without the faint- 
est recollection of having dreamed during the 
night, Reflection will tell us that we have spent 
tbe night in dreaming, but that memory failed to 
take cognizance of our dreams, During our 
waking moments, if we are not engaged In con- 
versation or in reading, our minds are immedi- 
ately swept by a train of thought. Frequently 
the thought is so trivial that it fails to impress 
the memory. It shifts across the mind as sbad- 
ows across the stream, coming and golng, but 
leaving no trace behind. A whole day may be 
spent in this way ; and at night-fall, wero wo to 
attempt to recount the thoughts of the day, 
memory would present scarcely more than a 
blank sheet. Yet who would say that the mind 
had becn sleeping during the day? 

Again, when we are aronacd in the morning, 
wo do not fecl that we had ceased to exist dur- 
ing the nigbt, but that we had simply withdrawn 
our attention from the restless world around 
us. This would not be so, 1f tho mind slept with 
the body. A minute of slcep and a night of sleep 
would leave the same impression; we would 
bave no idea whatever of what time had elapsed 
during our slumbers, Men of woll-diseiplined 
minds cau awake at any hour during the night. 
The organ of Time stands guard until the ap- 
potuted moment, and then gives the alarm. This 
principle is forelbly exemplified in Napolcon's 
life on thc battle-fleld. 

Another thought. When ono leaves the quic- 
tude of country life and makes his home amid 
the shifting scenes of a noisy city, bis slumbers, 
for a time, are broken by the constant rumble. 
Soon, however, the noise of the city ccases to 
disturb him, and he sleeps as soundly as though 
be were abeltcred by wings of silence. But let 


some new noise, as that made by the purring of | 
a cat or by tho soft tread of a burglar pervade ' 
his chamber, and he is Instantly aroused. This | 
goes to prove, not that the mind was asleep, but 


that it was standing ready, like the sentinol on 
tbe watch-tower, to raise an alarm at the occur- 
rence of anything uncommon. These facta, and 
many others that might be adduced, tend to raise 
u etrong presumption in favor of our theory, that 
the mind does not sleep and therefore that the 
brain does not sleep, until it sleeps the sleop 
of death. Yet we do not claim that our theory 
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can be fully demonstrated. This question of 
“ Brain Sleep” is oua thut wil] bear much study. 
Respectfully, w. D. SUGO. 


J. C. of Knoxville, Tenn., thus writes: 
“My appreciation of tho JOURNAL grows pro- 
founder with cach Number, for T think that there 
Is hardly a flcld of human knowledge into which 
It does not lead, and scarcely a state of existence 
for which it does not furnish a cheering aspect, 
and lend a true inspiration. I wisi: it more and 
morc success.” 


To BELIEVE OR NoT TO BELIEVE.—A 
correspondent comments ou a Inte article in the 
PURENOLOGICAL, not unreasonably, thus: Near 
ly all subjects have two sides to thein; some of 
them have very many. Neither theism nor athe- 
ism will stand In the way of a dispassionate ex- 
amination of the subject of God and immortality. 
Whatever a man believes, ho believes it because 
it appears to him to be true; and it appears true 
to him, because he has what he considers eri- 
dence for it. That which appears false, he be- 
lieves false, on the evidence that causes it to ap- 
pear false; hence a man's belief depends upon 
evidence, or should depeud upon it. If the evi- 
dence is at fault, the man is not at fault, because 
he did not make the evidence. If a man is blind, 
surely that is not a fault of the man, but a mis 
fortune. If the athcist or the agnostic can not 
sce tho evidence for God and immortality, that 
is not a fault, but a misfortune. 

“ What merit can there be in belicving a propo- 
sition true because you sec it true, and are thus 
compelied to belleve it true? What demerit in 
believing a proposition fulso, because the evi- 
dence shows it fulse? 

“Granting that to some minds the evidences 
for God and immortality are as plain as the eun 
at noonday, to other minds, I thick, should be 
granted thut such cvldeuce does not reach them. 
The agnostic says he can not sec any evidence for 
or against, therefore he is in suspense. Is there 
anything criminal in that attitude? I believe 
that an honest agnostic has as good a chance of 
eternal life—if eternal lifo Is a fuct—as any one 
else, because belief is not a merit, or disbelief a 
crime. To the philosopher it is of no impor 
tanco which is true—his duty is to improve bu- 
manity; to show man his duty upon carth; to 
persuade man to make this life a Puradlse if pos- 
sible, so that if there is an ‘immortality’ be 
can be better fitted for it, rather through boly 
work than through blind faith. 

“ What a poor creature must be that man who 


; expects to be rewarded for what he belleves. 80 


much faith for so much pay. One of that kind 
is far away from tho kingdom of heaven. Set 
heaven open and let honest men in, no matter 
what they believe. Honcsty ought to win *im- 
mortality’ for those who have the manly cour- 
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age to act out their bellef or thefr disbelief. If 
honesty is not a passport to ' immortality,’ 
then unfurl the banner of hypocrisy, and give a 
premium to the highest blgot who can belleve 
without cvidence anything and everything. 
"CnuanLES AUDLEY.” 


THE "C. L. S. C" WHAT IS IT?— 
Epiton oF PORENOLNGICAL JOURNAL: — The 
mystic letvers which head this article are tol- 
erably well knowa to your readers by this time, 
but all are not equilly well informed concern- 
ing tbe object of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, und for this reason I have 
ventured to present a few facts which you are ut 
liberty to pubtish. 

The grand uim of this Society is not, of course, to 
give a complete college educatiou—which would 
be quite impracticable—but to give its members 
the same gencral outlook upon life which a 
college course gives. This it does by a broad 
and liberal course of reading in Ancient nnd 
Modern History, Astronomy, Geology, Liter- 
ture, Physlulozy. Isgiene, ete. ; in fact, nearly 
all subjects fumillar to the college student. The 
books are written in a clear, condensed stylo, 
which gives the reader all the most important 
facta on the subject, without the trouble of con- 
sulting innumeruble other hooks. The time re- 
quired for reading—only forty minutes a day— 
is so slight that one might at first supposc little 
could be accomplished. Nevertheless, the re- 
sults of a C. L. S. C." course are visible and 
surprising. The Circle does not claim to make 
doctors, lawyers, or clergymen, but it gives its 
students clear and liberal views of the various 
sciences, which are of inestimable value in after- 
life. 

The Circle is open to both sexcs, and is de- 
signed to especially help those who have passed 
their school-duys without the advantages of the 
best Instruction. Mothers who wish to keep in 
sympathy with their collego sons, farmers who 
have lost the advantages of a city education, 
invalide, and many others will flud in this a de- 
lightfol and ivexpensive way to make up for 
early deficiencies. It must not be supposed, 
however, that these are the only ones who take 
advantage of the C. L. 8. C., for it counta many 
eminent and higbly educated men who find in 
its methods the most agrcenble way of keeping 
abreast of the times on all matters relating to the 
culture of the mind. 

The regular course lasts fonr years, and the 
expense is £2.00 a ycar, including $1.15 for the 
Chautauquan, a large monthly magazine devo- 
ted to the promotion of truc culture, The whole 
expense, iucluding books purchased, is about 
$5.00 a year. Any one wishing to join will be 
supplied with full particulars by addressing 
Miss Kate F. KIMBALL, or J. H. Vincent, 
both of PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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A VoICE from Warren Co., Penn., says: 
* I value the JounxAL very highly, and will not 
be without it. The more I learn of Phrenology 
the more interesting it becomes. I am a young 
man just starting in the race, and have deter- 
mined to make my life-work the dissemination 
and teaching of the truths of Phrenology. I 
think I ean do the world and myself the most 
good In this pursuit. n. n. II.“ 


PERSONAL. 


TnERE is a female barber at Haley, I. T., who 
is carning from $40 to 560 a day. She charges 
four bits for a shave, while the male artists of 
the town receive two bits for the same kind of 
work. : 


Miss Susan B. ANTHONY has been travcling 
in Europe for some time, being warmly received 
wherever she makes herself kuown. The cause 
und the historical work which she represente 
have found greater cncouragement in England 
and on the Continent than was expected. 


STILL another paying employment for women. 
The New York Sun tells us that Mlle. Blanche is 
the namo of a young ant merchant in Paris. Her 
busincss extends even as far as Germauy, and 
recelves ten sacks of ants daily. The ants lay 
eggs, and these are sold for feeding pheasanta. 


Rev. Dn. James WILLIAMS, for forty-six years 
the rector of 8t. Mark's Church, Orange, N. J., 
died on the 2d of September last. He belonged 
to one of the oldest families in the State, his an- 
cestors having settled in Orange as long ago as 
1680. A retiring, modest man, he was notably 
kind and gentle, and conducted his ministry with 
earnost fidelity, building up a strong and four- 
ishing parish. : 


JuDGE JEREMIAH B. BLacx diod August 19th, 
at the age of scventy-threc. He was one of the 
men whom America delights to honor. He rose 
from the plow to the bench of the Supreme 
Court of his State, and thence toa seat in the 
Cabinet of President Buchunan. In that trying 
time ho acted with wise patriotism, and won the 
approval of the public. In bis latter years, while 
holding no office, he continued to exercise great 
influence in publle affairs. Intensely combative 
by disposition, he was always regarded as a fair 
and honorable opponent by his antagonists, and 
enjoyed the esteem of public men gonerally. 


A. B. Fox, of Gowanda, fs one of twelve chil- 
dren, six sons and six daughters ; a remarkable 
family. Their parents were married in 1816, and 
lived together sixty years. The first death that 
ever occurred in tho family was that of the 
father, who died aged elghty. Tbe mother dled 
soon afterward. The twelve children are all 
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married, and have six children each. Old Mr. 
Fox was six feet two inches high, and weighed 
250 pounds. His wife was six feet tall, and 
weighed 200. Not one of their children is less 
than six feet tall, and the lightest weighs 200 
pounds. The youngest is forty-four, and the 
eldest sixty-six years old. 


WISDOM. 


"Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed. 


Hz who knows most, grieves most for waste 
time.—LAYATER. 


Ex3or the little you have while the fool is 
hunting for more. 


NavEA court the favor of the rich by flattering 
their vanity or their vices. 


Tux light of friendship is like tho light of 
pbosphorus—seen the plainest when all around 
is dark. 


How little do they see what is, who frame 
their hasty judgment upon that which seems.— 
SourHer. 


Svocess soon palls. The joyous time is when 
the breeze first strikes your sails, and the waters 
rustle under your bows. 


THERE js no time in a man’s life when he is s0 
great as when he cheerfully bows to the neces- 
sity of his position, and makes the best of it. 


To know how to say what other pooplo only 
think, is what makes men poets and sages ; and 
to say what others only dare to think, makes 
men martyrs or reformers, or both.— Mrs. 
CHARLES. 


DisTRUSTFUL sense with modest caution apeaks, 
It still looks home, and short excursions makes ; 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks, 
And, never shocked and never turned aside, 
Bursts out resistless with a thundering tide. 
—Porx. 

THB greater part of all the mischief in the 
world arises from the fact that men do not suf- 
ficiently understand their own aims. They have 
undertaken to build a tower, and spent no more 
labor on the foundation than would be necessary 
to bulid a hut.—GorzTHE. 


Pracer is better than joy. Joy is an uneasy 
guest, and is alway on tip-toe to depart. It tries 
and wears us out, and yet keeps us ever fearing 
that the next moment it will be gone. Peace is 
not so. It comes more quietly, it stays more con- 
tentedly, and it never exhausts our strength, nor 
gives us one anxious, forecasting thought. 
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* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


“ War," asked a governess, “do we pray for 
our daily bread??? Because we want it fresh," 
replied the ingenuous child. 


A DETROIT paper says that Mr. George Barrel 
committed suicide because he was disappointed 
in a love affair. He couldn't bear the thought 
of remaining a single barrel. 


* T oan marry any girl I please,” be said, with 
a self-satisfied expression upon his languid face. 
* No doubt," she responded, ** but what girl do 
you please? They don't speak now. 


„Mr dear,” said a fond wife, ** when we were 
engaged I always slept with your last letter un- 
der my pillow." And I," murmured her hus- 
band, “often went to sleep over your letters." 


WHOEVER doubts that the newspapers havea 
mission should enter a borse-car and see how 
useful they are to the men, particular]y when & 
fat woman with a big basket is looking around 
for a seat. 


A 8TUMP speaker exclaimed: I know no 
North, no South, no East, no West, fellow-citi- 
zene!” Then!“ exclaimed an old farmer in 
the crowd, “it’s time you went to school, and 
lamt jogerfy.”’ 

u Jann,’ said a fathor, I thought you hated 
stingy people, and yet your young man — 
“Why, pa, who said he was stlogy?’’ ‘Oh, 
nobody," replied pa, “only I could sce he was 
pretty close as I passed through the room.” 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES is reported as say- 
ing that bad air, bad whiskey, and irregular hab- 
its keep the doctors alive. He must be labor 
ing under a mistake, for those very things have 
killed several doctors we once knew. Oh, per 
hups he means differently ! 


“I DECLARB I“ exclaimed Fogg, at the dinner 
table to-day, “this is the most affectionate ple 
lever saw." “Affectionate ple? "' cried every 
one at the table, including the landlady. “Yes,” 
said Fogg; ‘‘the upper and lower crusts are so 
confounded affectionate that they can’t got any- 
thing between them.” 


A BACHELOR und a maiden who had been 
schoolmates in youth und were about the same 
age, met in after-years, and the lady chancing 
to remark that “men live a great deal faster 
than women," the bachelor replied: “ Tes, Ma- 
ria; the last time we met we were each twenty- 
four years old; now I'm over forty, and I hear 
you haven't reached thirty yet.“ 


S 


In this department we give short reviews c; such 


New Booxs as pudlishers see fit to send us. Im these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
fastorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It ia our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, amd we 
fnvite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way te mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of these noticed. 


ToKOLocy. A book for every woman. 
By Alice B. Btockbam, M.D. Pp. 300. Cloth, 
81.50. Sanitary Publishing Company, Chicago. 
Another volume relating to the important sub- 

ject of maternity, and ove which, in the main, is 
a creditable preparation for the use of women. 
The language is well-chosen, clear, refined in 
tone, and earnest, evidently that of one who 
knows from experience whereof she speaks, and 
is desirous of imparting information to her fel- 
low-women, whose need of enlightenment with 
reference to their special functions ie everywhere 
manifest enough to the intelligent observer. 
Her advice is founded mainly upon hygienic 
principles, although here and there she indicates 
some drug commonly used by the old school 
practitioner in certain cases. The field Dr. 
Stockham has entered is a very extended one, 
and her treatise of 300 pages but touches on its 
border; yet if it will stimulate its reader to 
further investigation to know more particularly 
of her organization, its needs and possibilities, 
it will do good work. 


INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TEACH Us? By 
Max Müller. 12mo, pp. 282. Paper, 25 cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls, ‘publishers, New York. 

It is unnecessary to state that the author of 
this very inetructive volume is one of the chief 
of living authorities on Oriental bistory and lit- 
erature, and the publishers mentioned above have 
donc the public a favor in issuing this compila- 
tion of lectures delivered before the students of 


. Cambridge University, in so convenient and 


cheap u form. The lectures are rich in instruc- 
tion concerning the ancient religion and litera- 
ture of India. It would be difficult to name auy 
otber writer in tbe same fleld who furnishes so 
much information in a given space, and who, at 
the same timc, imparts by the charm of a fluent, 
graceful style, a special attraction to his matter. 
He is remarkably free from bigotry and preju- 
dice, yet as an eminent philologist he is found 
affording not a little help to candid Christian 
theology. A well-written introduction by Prof. 
Alexander Wilder will assist the reader, who 
may be unacquainted with the subjects discuss- 
ed in the volume, to an understanding of the 
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character and work of Max Müller, and it was a 
good thought on the part of the publishers to 
obtain it. There are, also, some critical notes in 
the course of the text, in which we recognize 
the same scholarly band. 


PREPARATION. A Novel. By Mary L. 
Hall. 12mo, 800 pages. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. $1.26. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & 
Company. 

The author of this new book writes with a 
youthful fervor, and aims to illustrate principles 
of high moral tone in her rapidly succeeding 
events. There is a freshness about the plot 
aud the general style of the treatment which will 
please most readers, although the critical may 
not be always contented with her mode of re- 
flecting on the conduct of her heroine. Opening 
the book somewhat at random our eyes fell on 
this sentence on page 59: “ Badder and slower 
the beautiful chords sounded beneath the nerve- 
less fingers yet thrilling with their earnestness. 
.. . . The music shricks as it wails forth her 
fierce despair." It seemed to us that the author 
here presented us with a metaphysical problem, 
for we are quite at a loss to underatand how 
such musical effects could be produced by 
“ nerveless fingers.” Probably she intended to 
say nervous. Other slips occur which are due, 
evidently, to inexperience in authorship; but if 
this be a first book, it is a good preparation 
for auother. 


PHYSIOGNOMY : A Practical and Scien- 
tific Treatise. Being a Manual of Instruction 
in the Knowledge of the Human Physiognom 
and Organism, coneidered Chemically: Archi- 
tecturaily, and Mathematically. By Mary Olm- 
stead Stanton. 8vo, pp. 851. Price . Printed 
for the Author by San Francisco Nows Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal. 


The author in the outset makes a high claim 
for her subject, vig., that it has advanced to the 
third stage of scientific development, and bas 
its special correspondence to the general 
and fundamental laws which uuderlie all mat- 
ter—viz., those of chemistry, architecture, and 
mathematics.” We think that this position will 
be disputed by most of her educated readers, 
while they will generally award her credit for 
earnestness in arguing for her opinion. She 
very properly avers that man should strive to 
study and know more in regard to himself; how 
to improve his faculties and his capacities ; how 
bettor to protect aud improve his bodily and in- 
tellectual powers ; how to prevent and remedy 
the discases which assail bim, etc. This kind of 
information is of far more importauce than many 
of the studies upon which much valuable time 
is spent, both in youth and after-life, without 
really advancing, to any considerable degree, his 
most importaut interests. She is infallibly right 
in maintaining that this information must come 
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largely through a knowledge of anatomy, physi- 
ology, and hygiene ; and 1f she had added Pbre- 
nology to these instead of physiognomy, we 
should agree entirely with her. But she adheres 
to the opinion of men like Hueckcl, of whom, it 
would appear, that she is a devoted follower, 


that the mind adheres In the entire organize- 


tion, and that the brain is only one source of the 
mind“; that the mind has its seat, not only In 
the brain, but in the viscera, muscles, bones, 
and general nervous ganglia as well In this 
we think that the author exhibits that confusion 
which several writers have not been free from In 
thelr attempted analysis of the relations of the 
spinal organism to the encephalon. Docs she 
forget that Broca, Ferricr, Bencdikt, Jackson, 
J. C. Dalton, Maudsley, and other eminent 
physlologists, accept the brain as the heud- 
center of mind? To be sure, there are quotu- 
tions in Chapter VII. from some of these, but 
they are far from sustainlng the general state- 
ment sho makes concerning mind distribution ; 
and we think that Dalton and Maudeley would not 
recognize her representation of their convictions 
by such brief paragraphs. 

In detining facuitative manifestation, ehe starts 
with the three grand divisious already inti- 
mated—of chemical, architectural, and mathe- 
matical—und sets off the head and face accord- 
ingly. Then she hus five systems of func- 
tions,” which are substitutes for the tempera- 
ments of Phrenology. 

Many of the statements made here and there, 
remind us of a recent volume on physiognomy, 
which, though ontertaining reading, has little 
claim to scientific precision. And although we 
here and thero recognize points of excellonce— 
for instance, in the condensed recital of the 
physiognomy of disease, and in the setting forth 
of principles of value in hygienic practice—we 
think that the work, considered as a scientific 
treutise, is more a plea for evolution d la [Iaeckel, 
than a well-digested and synthetic argument for 
the recognition of physlognomy by the scientific 
censor. 

We can not but congratulate Mrs. Stanton for 
the courage of her opinions, and for the perse- 
verance lo study and observation which her book 
evidences, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE BUILDING AND ARCHITROTURAL MONTH- 
LY, published in New York by W. T. Comstock, 
is worthy of the attention of the trade generally 
which it represents, It contains articles of a 
practical nature on topics relating to building, 
with flue illustrations, plans, designs, etc. Cur- 
rent Numbers receivod. 


HanrER's WEEKLY, in its late Numbers, has 
several striking {llustrutions of scenery on our 
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coast, particularly those places of common re 
sort. which are lively during the summer. We 
notice un improvement in the spirit of the cor 
toons, some of the scenes by Rogers, Bellew, 
and Shepberd being well conceived. 


Sr. Nicnoxas is bright with speaking illustra- 
tions, and generally of a character to delight the 
Juvenile, and please the adult who now and theo 
condescends to play the cbild, as a relaxation 
from the grave duties of our driving era. Cent- 
ury Company, New York. 


Tue Bap Bor Annoap, by Walter T. Grey, 
is a series of letters supposititiously written bya 


-boy traveling with his parents in Europe. The 


humor seems to us extraordinary; the boy's 
mischief is excessive, borderlng on wickedness 
often ; yet to the million 1t will be funny enough. 
Price, 25 cents, In paper. J. S. Ogilvie & Co., 
New York. 


INDICATIONS or CHARACTER, with Head aud 
Face. Illustrated. By H. S. Drayton, editor of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ete. Third cdi- 
tion, revised. This brief treatise will be found, 
in its new form, to be an excellont introduction 
to the study of phrenological sclence. The facts 
of cerebrul development as recognized by lead- 
ing physiologists and thinkers, are wet forth 
clearly and interestlogly. Price 25cents. Fowler 
& Wells. 


Toe PuLPIT TREASURY, conducted by a 
corps of eminent clergymen, is a monthly de- 
signed for the use of ministers, Christion wort- 
ers, etc.—furnisbing suggestions for sermons 
and addresses in a practical way from sermons 
which have been delivered by prominent divines, 
outlines and cpitomes, etc. E. B. Treat, New 
York, publisher. 


How To BOOM 4 Goon MROHAMC. Intended 
as a Practical Guide to Self-Taught Men. By an 
Old Apprentice. Price 15 cts. New York: The 
Industrial Pub. Co. In bricf, this pamphlet con- 
tains answers to many questions with reference 
to what books shonld be studied, and how to act 
when difficultics are met—and sundry oxe Jlent 
hints for the edification of the ambitious young 
man who would bo proficient as a machinist, 
carpenter, tinsmith, fron worker, ete, 


SrreECHES or Mr. P. A. Tarlon AND MR. C. 
H. Hopwoop on vaccination, in the House of 
Commons, England, Juno 10th, 1883. Revised 
from the Reporters’ Notes. London: E. W. 
Allen and W. Young, 114 Victoria 8t, Wost- 
minster, 8. W. Powerful argumentis in oppo- 
sition to Compulsory Vaccination. We would 
have the public, including tho medica! profes- 
sion, read them, as the question is presented in 
an exceedingly clear and candid manner by the 
able members of the British Parliament. 
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FIRST. 
The Phrenological Bust. This has for many years been 


manufactured and sold, as being the very best possible aid to the proper understanding 
of the exact location of the Phrenological organs. Price large size, $1.00; No. 2, so cents. 


The organs being alike on both sides of the head, it is so lettered as to show them separately on one side 
of the bust; and on the other, the different groups of organs— Moral, Intellectual, Executive, and Social— 
are shown, properly classified. The Bust is handsomely made in white plaster, and very ornamental wher- 
ever it is placed, being well ädapted to the parlor mantel, the center-table, the library, the study, or the office. 

AN ILLUSTRATED KEY accompanies each Bust, fully explaining and giving such directions as will 
enable the reader to understand its use, including the names and the functions of each of the faculties. 

When sent, 25 cents extra for boxing and packing each Bust must be received. The large size will be 
sent by express at the expense of the subscriber ; or No. 2, small size, will be sent by mail, post-paid. 


SECOND. 
The Diseases of Modern Life. A work on the avoid- 


able causes of Disease. By Benjamin W. Richardson. r2mo, extra cloth, 520 pages. $1.50. 
One of the most important Health Books ever published. We have secured a large edition, handsomely 


published, for distribution among our subscribers for 1884. It treats most fully of prevention of disease, by 
pointing out in a simple and practical manner the avoidable causes, 


THIRD. 


Expression: Its Anatomy and Philosophy. 
By Sir Charles Bell, K.H. With numerous Notes, and upwards of Seventy-five 
Illustrations. Price $1.50. We continue the offer of this great work asa premium to 
subscribers to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1884. he work considers Expres- 
sion in all its details as affected both by anatomy and by mental characteristics. The 
following from the Table of Contents will show something of its scope: 

'The Theory of Beauty in the Countenance ; The Form and Proportions of the Head and Face; Beauty 
and its sources ; Campar's Facial Line ; The Changes from Infancy to Age; Characteristic Organs of Man ; 
The Form of the Lower Animals; Theories of Ideal Beauty ; The National Peculiarities in the Form of the 
Head ; Éxpression in the Countenance; The Influence of the Mind upon the Features; Bodily Conditions 
and Mental Operations ; Blushing ; Muscles of the Face; The Forehead and Eyebrows; The Nostrils ; The 
Lips and the Cheeks ; The Eye; The Expression of Pain in Man and in Animals; The Expression of the 
Human Countenance in Laughter, Weeping, Grief, Pain, Convulsions, Fear, Terror, Despair, Admiration, 
Joy, Jealousy, Rage, Madness, Demoniacs, Death ; Expression in Reference to the Body ; What are Emo- 
tions? The Emotions Modified by Controlling Expression. 


FOURTH. 


Reminiscences of Spurzheim and of George 
Combe. And a Review of the Science of Phrenology from the period of its discovery 
by Dr. Gall to the time of the visit of George Combe to the United States in 1840. By 
Hon. Nahum Capen. With Portraits. One volume, 12mo, extra cloth, price $1.50. 

The author of this work was very intimately associated with Dr. S eim, being his confidential assist- 
ant and adviser during his visit to this country; and his correspondence and personal matters all passed 
through Mr. Capen’s hands ; and in offering it as a premium to subscribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
we feel confident that we are giving to them that which will prove of the utmost interest to old-time readers, 
as a review of the subject, and to the younger readers as a historical work. 


TERMS. The JoURNAL is now. published at Ga. oo a year (having been reduced from 


$3.00), single Numbers 20 cents. Twenty-five cents extra must be received with each subscrip- 
tion, to pay the expense of boxing and packing the Bust, which is sent by express at expense 
of subscribers, or for postage on the Premium Book and JOURNAL, which is now sent to all 
subscribers, prepaid. Amount may be sent by P. O. O., P. N., or Registered Letter. Postage- 
stamps received. Address 
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JOSEPH K. BARNES, 
EX-SURGEON GENERAL U. S. ARMY. 


OSEPH K. BARNES was born in 
Philadelphia, July 21, 1817, and died 
at Washington, D. C., April 5, 1883; his 
life covering a span of sixty-six well-spent 
years. Some may doubt that his years 
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were wellspent, for the reason that he 
worked so quietly and unostentatiously 
that he did not appear to accomplish 
much. He was very peculiar in this re- 
spect. Not that he affected indifference, 
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but because it was his natural bent of 
mind. Possibly his soldier training had 
some influence in this direction, for he 
was, in every sense of the word, “an old 
soldier.” In all the acts of his life he 
was consistent with this trait. What he 
did he must do with dignity, and in a 
quiet, reserved manner. This peculiarity 
caused some people to question his ability, 
but a near and close contact with him 
soon dispelled this idea. For although 
one of the most dignified men, he was 
not cold or indifferent; on the contrary, 
he was exceedingly affable and kind, and 
not only kind, but thoughtful and able. 

Some people are born in the world with 
more ambition than talent, while others 
have more ability than ambition. General 
Barnes was of the latter order; it kept 
him in the background and prevented 
him from doing things that mere am- 
bition would have prompted many men 
to do whereby to create a sensation. 
Too many people seem to think that they 
are not accomplishing anything in life 
unless they often appear before the public 
and their names are spread before the 
public gaze in sensational head lines of 
the public press. 

General Barnes being the kind of a 
man he was, the world may think he had 
not very large approbativeness or self- 
esteem, but in this it would mistake, for 
both of these organs were large in him ; 
but other faculties, especially those of 
the reflectives and caution, kept them in 
control, so that he sought no common or 
cheap notoriety. What was in his line of 
duty hedid in the most quiet way, and he 
chose rather to trust to the well-settled 
future than to any light and transient ap- 
probation of the present. In this respect 
his approbativeness was of the far-sighted 
order, 

By nature, as well as by training, he was 
well fitted for the position he held. He 
gathered about him worthy lieutenants, 
and in them he placed the utmost confi- 
dence and trust. Above all things he dis- 
liked “ bossing or confusion ; with him 
all must go smoothly and regularly. His 
lieutenants knew and understood this so 
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perfectly that a mere hint from him was 
far more effective than a string of forcible 
words from some rude overseer could be. 
If there was anything he delighted in it 
was in having official work go on with 
quietness and regularity. 

Sometimes he who “ stands and waits," 
serves as well as he who runs and attracts 
much attention ; also he serves and serves 
well who does so quietly without pretense 
or ostentation. Each must be true to 
himself. General Barnes was in all re- 
spects true to himself. There is nothing 
which proves a man's honesty more than 
this, in that he is simply true and does 
not affect something foreign to his nature 
in order to the better obtain some cheap 
and common praise, 

As a superior officer he was kind to 
those below him in rank, and courteous to 
all, to the low as well as to the high—to 
all he was the gentleman. As a companion 
among his peers and in social inter- 
course he was entertaining and even 
jovial, whereby he was most pleasant 
company. He was trusted and highly 
appreciated by his friends—by such as 
knew him well. He sought few favors 
from others, but was ever ready to bestow 
when called upon. Duringhis life he be- 
came the guardian of a number of estates, 
not for money, but as a friend for those 
who were near to him. Here in Wash- 
ington he erected at least three large 
houses for those, or the heirs of those, 
who put their private affairs in his hands; 
and this he did with a single thought to 
their best interests, and while he thus 
built for others he never built for himself. 
The world at large knew little of these 
acts, only the few who were connected 
with the work, or had the right or privi- 
lege to know, knew of his industry and 
integrity in these matters. He conducted 
this private business for his friends with- 
out compensation, in the same manner 
as he attended to his official work. He 
employed the best men, had the work 
done in the best manner, and all went 
smoothly and quietly from beginning to 
end. The houses were completed in all 
their parts, and not a line or even a hint 
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appeared in the public print that he was 
the chief agent in bringing it all about. 

The world may think that General 
Barnes should have lived to a greater 
age. He was of fine physique—tall and 
‘well proportioned, with a most command- 
ing figure—regular in habits and calm in 
mind, But his death was consistent with 
his life—as he lived, so he died. 

As before remarked, he was an “old 
Soldier.“ The law of the land is that the 
officer shall be retired at the age of sixty- 
four. Owing to certain combinations his 
time was a little extended, about a year. 
When he was retired, he looked more like 
a man of fifty than of sixty-five. Years 
seemed to have dealt lightly with him. 
Could he now have retired to a farm and 
indulged in out-of-door occupation—at- 
tended to the lighter duties of the farm, 
riding, walking, etc., whereby he could 
have had some regular duty to occupy his 
‘mind, there is little doubt but that he 
‘might have lived fifteen or twenty years 
donger. Taking him from his regular 
routine work was death to one so consti- 
tuted. He was lost—his occupation gone; 
and occupation is all in all to such men. 
Without doubt he suffered more from 
this than the world knew, for it was not 
in his nature to parade his afflictions. As 
he lay in his coffin, dead, the lines about 
his face plainly indicated great suffering. 
Yet there was no help for it, the law of 
the land is just and must be obeyed. 

I do not think that he complained 
about that. He was simply a victim to 
circumstances from which he could no 
more escape than he could escape from 
his innerself. Inlifeand in death he was 
true to this inner spirit. 

A brief summary of his life should in- 
clude the following facts: 

His early academic education was re- 
ceived at the celebrated Round Hill 
School at Northampton, Mass., established 
by Mr. George Bancroft, and Joshua 
Green Cogswell, in 1830. After which he 
entered upon a collegiate course at Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass., but 
owing to failing health was obliged to 
withdraw before graduation. He began 
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his medical studies under the supervision 
of Dr. Thomas Harris of the navy (subse- 
quently surgeon general of the navy), 
and graduated at the medical department 
of the University of Pennsylvania in the 
spring of 1838. After graduation he 
served for one year as one of the resident 
physicians at Blockley Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, and one year as outdoor physi- 
cian for the N. W. District of Philadel- 
phia. On June 12, 1840, he passed a very 
creditable examination before the army 
medical examining board, then in session 
in Philadelphia, and on the same day 
was appointed, and on June 15, 1840, 
commissioned an assistant surgeon, U. S. 
army. : 

He served in this position in Florida 
and Louisiana, and later with distinguished 
ability during the Mexican war. 

In his report after the battle of Molino 
del Rey, Major E. V. Sumner, command- 
ing the Dragoons, makes the following 
reference: "I have also to state that 
Assistant Surgeon Barnes was very assid- 
uous in his duties and took such measures 
that our wounded men received prompt 
attention." From the close of the Mexi- 
can war to the beginning of the civil 
contest he performed duty at different 
posts being last on duty at Fort Van- 
couver as post surgeon until June 20, 1861, 
when he proceeded to New York City 
and reported in person at the headquar- 
ters of the army in compliance with 
orders from the war department. He 
served as medical director of the West- 
ern Department and Department of Kan- 
sas, also in the Department of the Mis- 
sissippi under General Halleck, until 
May 2, 1862, when he was ordered to re- 
port in person to the surgeon general, and 
was assigned to duty as attending surgeon 
to officers and their families in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

On February 9, 1865, he was appointed 
lieutenant colonel and medical inspector 
and was assigned to duty in the middle 
department, with station at Washington. 
He was appointed colonel and medical 
inspector general, August 10, 1863. On 
September 3, 1863, under the provisions 
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of the Act of July 4, 1836, he “was em- 
powered to take charge of the bureau of 
the medical department of the army, and to 
perform the duties of the surgeon general 
during the absence of that officer,” and 
on September 4, 1863, entered upon the 
duties of acting surgeon general. About 
a year later he was appointed surgeon 
general, with the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral. 

The active service of General Barnes 
in the field and on the frontier was un- 
usually extensive and varied; his record 
in this respect comparing favorably with 
that of any medical officer in the army. 
In the early days of the late war, General 
Barnes came naturally to the front, well 
prepared by a professional training of 
twenty years, to take an active and intelli- 
gent part in the events of that period. 
It was at this time that he fell under the 
observation of Mr. Stanton, then Secre- 
tary of War, who discovered in him the 
qualities essential to the energetic and 
successful administration of the impor- 
tant duties of the medical department of 
the army. Once assured of the correct- 
ness of his conclusions, Secretary Stanton 
used his powerful influence to place him 
at the head of the medical bureau, and 
gave him his full confidence in all matters 
pertaining to its administration. 

In the strong, life-long friendship which 
existed between the Secretary and General 
Barnes we find the source of that influ- 
ence, which proved so beneficial to the 
welfare of the medical department, and 
which was especially exemplified in the 
determination of the independent status 
of general hospitals in time of war, and 
in the removal of hospital transportation, 
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both by sea and land, from any interfer- 
ence from other than medical authority. 

How thoroughly this influence was ap- 
preciated by General Barnes may be seen 
in the following tribute to the Secretary 
in his annual report for 1866: 

“It is a matter of just pride and con- 
gratulation to the medical profession 
throughout the civilized world, that your 
deep interest in the health and hygienic 
condition of the army, your constant 
vigilance and most liberal assistance to 
all that could in any manner conduce to 
the greater comfort and welfare of the 
sick and wounded, and your official recog- 
nition of faithful and meritorious services. 
of officers of this department, have been 
responded to on their part by redoubled 
exertions, unfailing devotion to duty, and 
an esprit du corps that secures to it pro- 
fessional talent of the highest order. 

* Letters from most eminent surgeons 
and physicians in Europe, in acknowledg- 
ment of the publications from this office, 
do not express more astonishment at the 
magnitude of the war, than admiration 
of the unvarying support and encourage- 
ment extended tothe medical staff under 
your administration of the war depart- 
ment." 

In his official character he was clear- 
sighted, prompt and decisive; punctili- 
ously attentive to the duties of his otfice 
and thoroughly acquainted with the ne- 
cessities of his department. Under his 
administration the medical department 
of the army attained a high degree of 
discipline and efficiency, and may, to-day, 
be considered one of the best organized 
and best supplied of any similar depart- 
ment in the world. I. P. N. 
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TPE following sensible article with 
thé above heading recently appeared 
in the Public Ledger of Philadelphia. 
Its practical observations on the condi- 
tion of society are worthy of reproduc- 
tion: 

“Every advance in civilization bears 
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with it certain dangers, which only come 
to be seen and appreciated after the step. 
has actually been made. While the ques- 
tions of a free government, a free press, 
equal rights, and equal opportunities 
earnestly engage the attention of every 
lover of justice, it is not to be expected 
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that the evils which may probably attend 
such transitions should occupy much 
thought. But when they are once se- 
curely established we are too apt to rest 
in content upon our laurels and close our 
eyes to the new perils which threaten us 
from a source hitherto unknown. 
Among these, one stands prominent and 
calls for more intelligent consideration 
than it has ever yet received. It is that 
people, being no longer held down by 
laws, or custom, or public opinion, from 
entering into any sphere of employment 
they choose, conceive that all hindrances 
to whatever their ambition or fancy dic- 
tates are entirely removed, and that every 
career is open to them, dependent only 
upon their energy and resolution. The 
fiat having gone forth that no one shall 
be held incompetent on account of birth, 
or rank, or station, to fill any office of 
public trust or private enterprise, people 
straightway imagine that no other incom- 
petence can intervene, and that all they 
have to do is to march boldly to the post 
that pleases them best, or promises the 
largest reward, and occupy it. Instead of 
each man and woman searching for the 
particular work which he or she can do 
best, each eye is fixed upon something 
else, supposed to be higher, or more re- 
spected, or better paid, or less laborious, 
and each hand is stretched forth to grasp 
it. 

“Thus it is that there comes to be so 
much pushing and striving, so much 
Poor, slipshod work, so much social con- 
fusion, so much wasted energy. Men 
with assurance and push succeed in gain- 
ing places which they are unable to fill, 
thus crowding out modest ability, while 
their own proper work is abandoned to 
others equally unfitted to perform it. 
Now the lesson that external restrictions 
in this matter are unjust, and should be 
removed, has been very generally learn- 
ed, and no longer needs special emphasis, 
but the lesson that yet remains to be 
learned is that there are inward restric- 
tions from each one which can not be dis- 
regarded with impunity. While, on the 
one hand, no authority of any kind has 
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the right to debar a man from filling a 
position for which he is fitted: on the 
other hand, no man has aright to assume 
any position which he has not the requi- 
site ability to fill. 

“ The happiness and welfare of each in- 
dividual, his value to society, and the 
well-being of the community are alike 
involved in this. True freedom demands 
stern self-discipline, and in nothing so 
much as in finding and keeping our right 
places, and doing our right work. It was 
once said of an ambitious man, who had 
left a good trade to study divirity, that 
he had spoiled an excellent shoemaker to 
make a very poor preacher, and this kind 
of work is constantly going on in various 
directions. Youths who might have 
made their mark as masons, carpenters or 
machinists, sink into utter insignificance 
as pettifogging lawyers, incompetent 
physicians, or inferior tradesmen. The 
man who had it in him to become a sci- 
entific farmer turns himself into a third- 
rate bookkeeper, and the other who 
might easily have worked his way up to 
the head of a large manufactory, strug- 
gles with poverty in an attic, writing what 
no one cares to read. What is the mean- 
ing of the crowds of unsuccessful aspirants 
for every vacant place in office and in 
store, but that they have mistaken their 
vocation ? and what can account for the 
long lines of ill-paid and inefficient seam- 
stresses, or the throng of poorly prepared 
applicants for teaching, or the multitudes 
of office-seekers, but that the majority of 
these mistaken people have failed to dis- 
cover or refused to accept the one thing 
that they might have done well, and in 
which they might have earned an honor- 
able independence ? 

* With all our boasted education, we 
have yet to utilize those lessons of self- 
knowledge and self-respect which should 
inspire each young boy and girl not to 
look forward with greedy eye to the pos- 
sibility of becoming Governor or Presi- 
dent, or leader of fashion or star, but tc 
search diligently for his or her capability 
and to develop it, whatever it may be, in 
all earnestness, faithfulness, and loyalty. 
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Both in home life and in school life our 
influence over the young should always 
be in this direction. It is not a depress- 
ing influence—on the contrary, it is en- 
nobling and full of the brightest hope. 
It is the only path to happiness, for no one 
is ever more happy than when he is suc- 
cessfully engaged in doing that which he 
can do well. It is the only path to value, 
for assuredly the worth of an individual 
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I F in the last of May, when the land is 
robed in her bright spring mantle, you 
sail along the eastern shores of Sweden, 
in passing through the Malar and short 
canal, into the Baltic, you will see the sun 
rising at three in the morning, and hear 
the nightingales warbling in the groves, 
and through the long twilight a lovely 
island rises above the sea, called the * Eye 
of the Baltic." 
Gothland, lying almost equidistant from 
Sweden, Russia, and Germany. It hasa 
balmy climate, beautiful streams and 
lakes, and extensive groves of oak and 
pine. With the sheltering sea around it, 
it escapes the long, cold storms ruthlessly 
bursting on the surrounding shores. As 
you near its coast, you see a “long line of 
yellow limestone cliffs, dotted with dark 
woods, and a grand old town, whose 
stately towers rise like watchful sentinels, 
guarding magnificent ruins, and looking 
sternly down upon the calms and storms 
of an ever-changing, hyperborean sea." 
This is the ancient town of Wisby, where 
once merchants gathered from all the 
world. 

About a thousand years ago, a flourish- 
ing city of traders, called Vineta on the 
Oder, was destroyed by some great influx 
of the waters, aided by attacks of Swedes 
and Danes; the harbor was choked up 
and useless, and the merchants settled 
there came to Gothland, whereon they built 
the city of Wisby. In this city they car- 
ried on their operations with great vigor 
and magnificence, as may be inferred from 
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to society depends upon his being in the 
right place, and doing his own appropri- 
ate work. It is the only path to national 
welfare, for just as the health and per- 
fection of the body depend upon each 
organ fulfilling its own function, so the 
health of the body politic depends upon 
each individual understanding his own 
powers and his own limits, and developing 
the one without overstepping the other.” 


THE BALTIC. 


the beautiful ruins they have left behind 
them. But society in Northern Europe 
was in its rudest stage. The rich cargocs 
continually passing gave birth to swarms. 
of pirates, making the narrow gateways 
of the Baltic dangerous to enter. Trade 
was endangered, personal safety was 
threatened by the rapacity of rulers, ma- 
rauders on land, and pirates at sea, and 


This is the island of | the frequent storms, and shipwrecks near 


the Baltic's rugged shores. The Hanse- 
atic League was formed about 600 years 
ago; it was a trade-union between several 
northern cities for monopolizing the com- 
merce of the world, for the prevention of 
marauding, piracy, and shipwrecks, and 
the protection of trade. 

For many years this Hanseatic League 
was the undisputed mistress of the Baltic, 
and German Ocean. At one time the 
League numbered eighty-five towns. 

During its rule, agriculture, manufac- 
tures, fisheries, and mines were increased 
and protected. Its ships and armed 
men, its factories and funds accom- 
plished wonders. This was the first sys- 
tematic trade-union in the history of Eu- 
ropean nations. It protected, defended, 
extended the rights and immunities of 
commerce. It excluded other competi- 
tors in trade. In its large factories the 
men had daily sports and recreation, reg- 
ular celebrations of festivals, regulations 
for comfort and cleanliness, avoidance of 
everything hurting the prejudices of for- 
eigners, conformity to the lawful habits 
of every country where they resided or 
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tarried. For nearly three centuries this 
Hanseatic union kept its supremacy 
over shore and sea, until the discovery of 
America, and of a new sea-route to In- 
dia, turned the direction of the trade of 
Europe. Inthe councils and transactions 
of this powerful League, Wisby at one 
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time took the lead, The marine code is- 
sued from her port was enforced with the 
strictness of sovereign power, and the 
laws of Wisby were universally respected 
by all nations. These laws, its ancient 
celebrity, and its present grand ruins, 
prove it to have been once the emporium 
of a great commerce. 
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This small island of Gothland, with a 
superficial area of about 1,200 square 
miles, being about 80 miles long, and 33 
broad, is wreathed around with an inde- 
scribable charm of poetry and romance, 
breathing everywhere, from broken lattice 
and deserted shrine, the memories of un- 


rivalled monastic splendor. The town of 
Wisby rises in the form of an amphithea- 
ter from the sea. It looks like the pict- 
ures of ancient Troy with its long lines of 
embattled walls, its towers and double 
moats, its sally-ports, portcullis and gates. 
There are ruins of eighteen large cathe- 
drals, more than forty embattled towers, 
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a castle, and many convents, with a per- 
fect “ line of fortifications encircling the 
whole.” 

Within these walls are many curious old 
houses, winding, narrow streets, covered 
with their thick grassy carpet, here and 
there irregular, angular, open spaces, or- 
namented with odd-looking gables, rude 
flights of limestone steps, Anglo-Saxon 
arches, great iron door-frames, and iron- 
work wonderfully and beautifully wrought. 
Behind the curious wooden balconies, 
jutting out at every corner, and through 
the garden palings, you see the gnarled 
walnut, the graceful elder-flower, and the 
venerable apple trees, and you meet 
everywhere the most beautiful ruins, 
Gothic, Saracenic, Byzantine, and every 
other medizval sort of architecture. 

Wandering around among these ruins, 
and cackling through the grassy streets, 
you see crowds of geese, little caring for 
the beauty above and around them in this 
most unique and picturesque of cities, 
whose crumbling arches are covered with 
the bright greenery that for hundreds of 
years has clung protectingly around the 
deserted walls, falling over them in 
heavy, graceful festoons, with the deep 
blue sea shining in the background. To 
antiquary and artist, to poet and schol- 
ar, this ancient town is a delightful 
study. Here and there, among the more 
modern buildings and cottages, appears 
anold Hanseatic house,its crumbling walls 
covered with ivy, and overhung by lin- 
den, walnut, mulberry, and elm. Hereisa 
picture of a burgomaster's house in Wisby. 

While art has left her glory in this 
lovely island, and nature has been most 
lavish in her gifts, it has nearly a 
thousand varieties of plants in its rich 
Flora. Grapes thrive most luxuriantly. 
The mulberry, elm, chestnut, and many 
trees unknown in Sweden and Norway 
give their varying charms to tuc e mer 
landscape; whle between the broken 
arches, over the greenest and freshest of 
sward, hangs th* fringe of the loveliest 
wild roses. Goihland has been like a 
precious pearl for centuries, claimed and 
struggled for by nany foreign nations, 
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It has been invaded by Norwegians, mort- 
gaged to Prussians, redeemed by the 
Danes, regained by the Swedes, and for a 
short time invaded by Russians also. It 
is now Sweden's favorite island. There is 
between it and Sweden a submarine tele- 
graph. There the Princess Eugenie, 
that noble and gifted woman, the sis- 
ter of Oscar II., the king of Sweden 
and Norway, has her summer home, in a 
charming cottage on the Baltic borders, 
among the firs and spruce. She is an in- 
valid, and the mild air of the island is to 
her very refreshing and delightful. She 
gathers around her in this peaceful home 
many children of poverty and genius, 
who share in the comforts and delights 
she has wherever she rests. From a rock 
near her cottage she has a beautiful view 
of the walls and towers of Wisby, only 
two miles distant, and she has established 
many noble charities in and near the 
town. She is glad to have June come, 
that she can go to this island home. Its 
reception-room windows open toward the 
sea, and she can look from the top of the 
neighboring rocks, when the sea is calm 
and clear, far down into its blue waters. 
She is a musician, and poet, and has called 
her home Fridhem, or home of peace. 
There, all summer long, you may hear the 
voices of happy children, for she delights 
in having children around her. She has 
never been well since the death of her 
favorite brother, Prince Gustaf, and has 
devoted her life to doing good. Hername 
is beloved and revered in all Scandinavia. 
Twelve thousand wealthy burghers once 
lived within the walls of Wisby in quaint 
and picturesque mansions. It is said that 
the window-frames of many of their 
houses were of solid silver, and the fur- 
niture throughout of equal splendor 
Their storerooms and warerooms were 
all under the same roof with their homes. 
Many thousands of artisans and laborers 
resided in the suburbs, their quarter ex- 
tending more than a league around the 
city. Here, too, were halls of guild, libra- 
ries, monasteries, and a strong fleet of 
merchantmen, and vessels of war. 
Nothing is left of all this but the ruins 
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of homes and temples. The new route to 
India by the Cape, the westward moving 
of the fur trade, the invasion of Walde- 
mar the Dane, and other fierce enemies 
thereafter, completed the destruction of 
Wisby. But so rich were once the treas- 
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ures of Wisby, that when Waldemar the 
Dane took possession, he demanded to 
have placed before him two large brew- 
ing-vats filled with gold and silver, and 
then he ordered one more, as he said, 
for good luck; three was an uneven and 
lucky number." But it was bad luck 
for him, for his vessels were so heavily 
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laden with their costly treasure that they 
swamped in the Baltic, and went down 
with all their gold and silver, and all on 
board perished with them. 

When this Waldemar took Wisby by 
storm, he took the gold and silver from 


the churches, but he founded a chapel for 
himself on the very spot where the sever- 
est battle was fought. The chapel is gone, 
but near the spot where he entered the 
city through a breach at the southern 
gate, stands now, as a solitary monument 
of the siege, a cross, called Waldemar's 
Cross, which he put up to the memory of 
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the slain, with a Latin inscription, still 
legible, of which the following is a trans- 
lation: “In the year 1361, the Tuesday 
after St. James’ Day, the Gothlanders fell 
before the gates of Wisby by the hands of 
the Danes. They lie buried here. Pray 
for them." But the victorious king's 
stolen treasures went down in a storm 
near the island of Carlso. 

The Gothlander fishermen tell you now 
“that far in the depths of the still, blue 
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erected by the inhabitants of the island, 
each county building one. There were 
more than forty towers in all. The castle 
had strong outworks, advancing on the 
land side to the south and southwest. 
This strong fortress was destroyed by the 
Danes just before the peace of Fontaine- 
bleau. It has been at times the strong- 
hold of several royal pirates, who issued 
from it on the Baltic and surrounding 
seas. They committed acts of great vio- 
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sea may be seen, after sunset, the flicker- 
ing of the long-submerged bullion.” 

The walls of Wisby encompass the whole 
town, enclosing an area of about 170 acres, 
and are the works of several different eras. 
Their original altitude has been very much 
increased and strengthened by an inner 
bi-vaulted wall, showing a much finer art 
of fortification as the “ cunning and strat- 
egy of war increased.” The whole town 
was most stoutly defended by high tur- 
rets opening to the city side, having sev- 
eral stories, and placed about fifty yards 
apart. Above the town and harbor rose 
the tall castle. 
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Thirty-six towers were | had once governed." 


lence and outrage, and made the Baltic 
completely impassable. This was before 
the forming of the Hanseatic League, 
which defeated the treacherous Eric of 
Pomerania, and the desperate Waldemar. 
Eric had from Margaret the Great the 
triple crown of Scandinavia, but quarrel- 
ling constantly with his subjects, he for- 
feited his throne and shut himself up in 
the Castle of Wisby with his favorite 
mistress and his band of followers. 
Here for ten years, deserting his royal 
duties, “he pillaged the ships, and 
infested the coasts of the lands he 
The Hanseatic 
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League sent to Gothland a fleet of 248 ' ciates her name. The quiet ruins of Wisby 
ships, containing 12,005 soldiers, against | Castle can tell us little of the riot and 
Eric, and drove him from the castle. The | revelry that once resounded within its 
memory of Eric is execrated in the island ! stately walls. 
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of Gothland, but his lovely wife, Philippa, 
the daughter of Henry the Fourth, will 
be forever remembered and beloved for 
the noble deeds with which tradition asso- 


The general style of the Wisby church 
architecture is “ the elder Gothic, or By- 
zantine, with the round arch succeeded 
by the younger or purer Gothic with the 
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pointed vault.” The temple of Helge-And 

or Holy Ghost, built in 1046, is the most 
ancient and most curiously constructed 
church.in Wisby. It is a small bi-vaulted 
building not more than 50 feet in diameter. 
No antiquarian can explain its strange 
construction. The body of the church 
is octagon, composed of a lower and up- 
per choir, the former having four octa- 
gon, the latter an equal number of round, 
pillars. The only way you can reach the 
upper apartment is by a narrow stone 
stairway built in the thickness of the wall." 
In the ceiling of the ground choir is a 
large octagonal aperture, placed exactly 
in the center; this is the feature of the 
ruin that puzzles all. “Is this the open- 
ing for a voice conductor from below 
when the service was performed for the 
nuns or novices who were seated above, 
that they might join in it without being 
exposed to the gaze of the congregation 
in the lower seats?” 

Perhaps the upper story was reserved 
for the heads of tbe sect to which the 
church belonged, that they might be free 
from the stare of the lower orders. In all 
the world there is no other ecclesiastical 
architecture like this “solid and somber 
old church." 

Helge-And is the oldest and quaintest ; 
perhaps St. Catherine's isthe finest church 
in Wisby. It was built by the Franciscan 
monks in 1233. The body of the church 
is an oblong square, with twelve octago- 
nal pillars standing in two rows, while the 
choir is pentagonal in shape. It has a 
singularly fine oriel window, composed of 
seven exquisitely lanceolated openings in 
high preservation: The pillars of the 
main aisle and transepts are octagon, and 
show the chisel marks as freshly as if 
they were struck yesterday. The grass is 
the only floor. Most of the old stone slabs 
have been taken away for door-steps and 
other purposes. On one of the slabs re- 
maining is chiselled the figure of a priest, 
and in his hand a chalice, on which is cut 
the date, 1380. Under the southern part 
of the church is a small crypt." The 
loveliest wild roses wreathe the tops of the 
ruins, and smile down on the green sward 
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carpeting the whole of this majestic 
church. 

There are the remains of two churches at 
Wisby, named aíter St. Lars (Lawertius), 
and St. Drott, or Trinity, which are called 
sister churches, from the fact of their hav- 
ing been built by “two joint heiresses to 
one of the richest burgesses in the place, 
from the honest hatred they bore each 
other; the two amiable ladies resolving 
not even to sit under the same holy roof, 
so cordially did these two pious maidens 
cherish the family feud." St. Lars was 
built in the shape of a Greek cross, and 
like its neighbor belongs to the middle of 
the twelfth century. Inside, it is 106 feet 
long by, 76 feet wide. “Along the outer 
wall is a gallery extending around three 
sides, approached by a flight of stairs on 
each side, and each gallery is separate; 
the arches are rounded." 

In the St. Nicholas ruin, every window 
varies in size and shape, and is placed as 
irregularly as possible. One, of the most 
beautiful rosette form, cut from a single 
piece of limestone, is placed far from the 
center of the doorway, varying from every 
architectural rule. The eastern window 
is extremely fine, a group of lancets being 
mullioned into a vast oriel of exquisite 
proportions." St. Nicholas was the larg- 
est church in Wisby, and belonged to the 
Dominicans. It has a mixture of round 
and pointed arches. The inner width is 
65 feet; the length, 199 feet. Ten square 
pillars remain standing, two of which are 
damaged. The main buiiding has 22 win- 
dows. On the west side are three 
very gracefully pointed. In the rosaces 
of St. Clemens' Cathedral were once em- 
bedded.two carbuncles, carried off by 
Waldemar. It is said their light shone so 
brightly they could be discerned by mari- 
ners far out at sea when no stars were 
visible. Nothing like them was to be 
found elsewhere in the whole earth, and 
the people greatly mourned their loss. 

The geology of Gothland is very inter- 
esting also. In many places, after remov- 
ing the soil for thirty feet, you come to 
the limestone rock, polished and striated 
by glaciers. The earth above has pre- 
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served the rock from the action of the 
weather, and it is as smooth as glass, 
looking like enamel. The grooving in 
some places is a foot deep. 

St. Maria’s church, the only church in 
which service is now performed in Wisby, 
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is equally irregular in its peculiar style. 
the windows varying also in size and 


shape. There are three wooden turrets, 
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and striking. The interior contains some 
few monuments of the wealthy burghers 
and their families, on several of which are 
portraits in the uncouth style of the pe- 
riod. One who has heard the beautiful 
strains of Luther's hymn peal from the 
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organ of St. Maria, can not but think of 
the time when the forefathers of Goth- 
land and their fair daughters gathered in 


elaborately carved, and ornamented with | solemn worship within these hallowed 


galleries around them, surmounting the 
towers of this church, and giving it an 


walls. 
St. Maria is 173 feet long by 75 feet wide. 


exceedingly chaste and curious appear- | floored with ancient slabs of different. 


ance. The gateway is peculiarly quaint 
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periods, inscribed with monograms, Runic 
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characters, Latin inscriptions, scrolls, etc., 
dating from the 12th to the 15th century, 
in old Goth, and German, Dutch, and 
Danish. This is the resting-place of many 
important personages connected with the 
history of Gothland. Here rests Philip 
Axelson Thott, Danish governor over the 
island at the time, who died in 1644. Near 
this church are seen the bones of a whale, 
believed in formertimes to be the remains 
of a virgin giantess who had built the ed- 
ifice. 

There is a very rare and curious collec- 
tion of coins in Gothland, some of which 
furnish proof of monetary transactions of 
a very early date in Gothland, long before 
the word commerce was known. There 
have been nowhere in the world found 
such a rare collection of superior Anglo- 
Saxon coins. In 1870, more than 1,500 
were discovered in one place, weighing 
over ten pounds. There were imperial 
coins of the Roman Empire of the West, 
all of standard silver, dated in the last 
half of the first century after Christ. 
They have well-cut images of emperors 
and empresses, and are called denarii. 
There are also Roman gold coins from the 
fourth century, in fine preservation, with 
a beauty of device and execution which 
is striking. There are coins from Bagdad 
and other Asiatic cities, some covered 
with inscriptions, more than 10,000 of 
these having been found on the island. 
The oldest are from the sixth century. 

Many beautiful ornaments have been 
exhumed, such as rings, shoe-buckles, 
belts, girdles, amber and glass beads, clay 
of many colors, ivory combs, hairpins, 
twisted bars of silver and gold, and seals 
of the once powerful guilds, inscribed 
with the names of patron saints. There 
are also found in Gothland, coins of Ed- 
gar and Ethelred, so sharp and clear in 
outline that we would think they were 
struck off during the last fortnight. This 
money was paid by weight, and bears 
proof of having been clipped when it ex- 
ceeded the sum needful. The Swedish 
Government prizes these coins so highly, 
that it has kept a series of duplicates of 
the old Anglo-Saxon, many of whose dies 
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England does not possess, and refuses to 
part with one. Fifty different English 
towns are named on the dies in the cabi- 
net of England, some of these places being 
now unknown. 

Walking in the midst of the town we 
breathe the perfume of cherry, plum, and 
apple blossoms as we pass beneath the 
overhanging branches of the linden, elm, 
walnut, maple, and mulberry, while over 
the waters the sea-eagles are flying, and 
the shrill cries of the sea-gullare heard. If 
we walk along through the town, we may 
possibly see a bride standing by the win- 
dow. One who was present on a wed- 
ding occasion at Wisby, tells us that the 
fair betrothed was married at six o'clock 
inthe evening, and immediately afterward 
was brought to the window, in which a 
number of lighted candles were placed, 
where she had to blush (if she could) and 
show herself till eleven, an immense crowd 
being gathered below, according to the 
privilegeaccorded by custom of demanding 
her to come forward, should she be ab- 
sent from it longer than suited their no- 
tion of propriety. On this occasion the 
groom was a clergyman, and equally pub- 
lic property for the night. The lady was 
handsomely attired and kept her place 
well, but the parson, though repeatedly 
called for, could scarcely be forced to the 
front. He seemed to have more of the 
white feather about him than his better- 
half," gaily plumed as she was. 

Among the most interesting remains of 
Gothland are the memorial stones, stand- 
ing erect, some of whose rude markings 
represent a viking's boat, with mast, and 
sails, and high prow, with many men on 
deck, and above them others, all engaged 
in fighting. Over these are figures of 
men and animals. There, too, in the 
midst of boulders, is often an urn of clay 
containing ashes. Most of the tablets 
have Runic characters, so defaced they 
can not be read, but everywhere through 
this far away sea-girt isle the loneiy ivy 
wreathes around the time-worn arches, in 
the old ruins, the ever living saga of its 
departed glory. 

LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
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J> many parts of the world, particularly | to-day, dwelling in huts built upon poles, 
in Europe, there are remains of the | at a considerable distance from land. In 
structures of an ancient people known as | America the only instance of this mode 
Lake Dwellers, from the fact that they | of house-building is found in the lake of 
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lived in houses built over the water. In Maracaibo, which lies in the north of 
that beautiful sheet of water in Switzer- | Venezuela. Whether or not this habit 
land, Lake Geneva, there are such re- | of living suspended above the water is 
1nains, but there are savage tribes in Oce- | indicative of special characteristics, in 
anica who illustrate the ancient practice | which fear of enemies is the chief ele- 
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ment, we are not ready to say, but it ing to their boats, they sailed away for 
seems altogether likely that such is the | the purpose of seeking a new region in 
case, as the tribes who live in this iso- | which they might dwell. 

lated fashion, are generally distinguished | This lake, which is about one hundred 
by a peaceable or non-warlike disposition. | miles in length and sixty wide, is con- 
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In regard to the Maracaibo Indians, who | nected with the Gulf of Venezuela by a 
are believed to be an offshoot from the | strait twenty-five miles long. The con- 
Venezuela Indians, this is true, as it is re- | quered Indians had purposed to pass 
lated that many years ago a violent war | through the strait on their way in search 
arose among the Indians of Venezuela, | of a new country, but a violent storm 
and the conquered were driven out. Tak- came up, and compelled them to mass 
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their boats closely, and tie them together 
with bamboo poles for protection. This 
maneuver enabled them to meet the 
storm successfully, and it suggested the 
idea of their building pile houses over 
the lake, which would be safe from fire 
and flood, and give them security against 
their enemies. They proceeded to carry 
out the idea, and ere long a village of 
bamboo houses sprang up, as it were, out 
of the water. Strong poles driven firmly 
into the bottom of the lake, and secured 
at the top by cross-pieces, constitute the 
foundation on which their houses are 
built. The roofs are formed of a fram- 
ing of bamboo, arched as in the illustra- 
tions, and neatly thatched. 

For sleeping purposes they use ham- 
mocks. The hygienic conveniences of 
these houses are superior; ventilation 
and drainage are matters of nature’s own 
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provision, and cases of pulmonary dis- 
orders are unknown. These houses are 
built near enough together for access 
between them by means of short foot- 
bridges. 

Living, as these people do, directly 
over the water, they subsist largely by 
fishing. They also make many articles of 
bamboo, and gather shells on the beach, 
and fruit on the neighboring land, which 
they sell in thecity markets of Maracaibo. 
It is said that they have a stronger dispo- 
sition to industry than the natives of 
Venezuela further inland. But this may 
be due to their mode of living, and in be- 
ing compelled to exert themselves to ob- 
tain the necessaries of life. The illustra- 
tions show a group of the lake huts, with 
a part of the mainland in the foreground, 
and a near view of one of the houses and 
its occupants. 


SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON AMATIVENESS.—No. 2. 


N illustration, I may the more frequent- 
ly refer to the girl rather than the 
boy, for, as a rule, I think girls are more 
in darkness in respect to our topic, more 
delicately organized and situated, hold 
the more central position, and have a 
most favorable temperament for making 
the best use of the light. Just to direct 
a right attention to them may not be in 
vain. 

I have overheard girls talking and re- 
vealing an intense desire to know the 
origin of life. One promising girl of ten 
years vehemently declared that she should 
be willing to be sick to ascertain from 
whence the babe. If a mother is aware 
of such curiosity in a daughter, to what 
gracious account she can turn it, by be- 
ginning to read with her such a book as 
Mrs. E. R. Shepherd's * Special Physiol- 
ogy for Girls." And here I would like to 
quote a few words of hers from p. 171: 
“ Pure, refined ladies and gentlemen are 
always careful to talk and behave as well 
when with children as when with those 
of their own age. It is sometimes right 
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to talk about some of these things ; al- 
ways when we wish to learn to preserve 
the health of the bodies God has given 
us. A mother, a sister, or some dear 
friend, who has not a sneaking, low way, 
are the ones, and the only ones, you 
should trust yourselves to talk with. The 
best earthly friend a girl can have is her 
mother. She will never intentionally do, 
or say, or advise anything that will lead 
a daughter to harm." 

What excellent words! How well 
guarded! She does not say but a moth- 
er may unintentionally do harm. Moth- 
ers are understanding their duty better, 
yet some mothers now teach their daugh- 
ters shame, when the instruction should 
only be modesty. The difference is al- 
most infinite. She may instruct her 
daughter in modesty from an innate rea- 
son, and because of the law, and because 
of the demand of society. At the same 
time, she may assure and justify her. 
She may inform her that the Creator has 
exercised boundless skill in her entire 
formation, rendered her physiologically 
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beautiful, especially attractive to the oth- 
er sex, and that each of the members en- 
hances the beauty of all the others. 

Why were our curious bodies made, 

And every part in order laid ? 

Why, but that each of us might stand 

A living wonder of His hand. 


There is immeasurable inspiration in this 
idea. On it you may raise a lofty and 
thrilling ambition. The opposite is a 
kind of blasphemy. It is liable to fill the 
mind with confusion and torture. The 
escape from humiliating feelings may be 
in a biaze of passion or a groveling life. 
How careful the mother should be, that 
in no moment of haste, irritation, or anx- 
iety, she should so speak, emphasize, and 
appear that the withering influence should 
strike inwardly upon the heart, that her 
dear girl would have reason to be ashamed, 
even in the presence of her God. I have 
heard exclamations from conscientious 
mothers which in their secret effect upon 
mind and body must be horrible. 

The average girl, when she would look 
well, covets some outward adornment. 
That may not be unnatural ; but one pro- 
foundly and devoutly instructed, would 
most think of keeping in harmony with 
nature, perfecting her selfhood, so that 
dress could only be a servant to personal 
perfection—at best a kind of sacrifice. 

In this present view, the average woman 
is unsound. Woman has been humiliated 
in her own estimation. She does not fully 
appreciate her own sex. She often ap- 
pears as if some apology was due for her 
presence. She must run, hide, deceive, 
pretend, and do as well as she can with 
the misfortune and perplexity of sex. By 
being a woman, she is doomed to morti- 
fication. Not to be mortified is immod- 
est. How much anguish, embarrassment, 
and evil has accompanied the doleful de- 
lusion. Every phenomena of her gener- 
ous being has been, in ages agone, a sub- 
ject of mortifying reference. Sometimes 
the poet has been more just than the 
theologian and essayist. 

Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears, 
Her noblest work she classes, O! 


Her 'prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O ! 
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When slavery existed, if a slave thought 
of fleeing North, his greatest danger arose 
from other slaves who would betray his 
intention to their master. I asked a col- 
ored physician why it was so. The de- 
grading effects of slavery," was his answer. 
It may be denied, but I think woman has 
often been false to woman. Two-thirds 
of her friendship she has given to man, 
when he has not deserved more than one- 
third. She does not to-day apprehend 
all the loveliness of her own sex. She 
has fostered the side of the stronger. I 
have heard women speak with astonish- 
ment that the friendship. of earlier days 
had so faded out. Men may laugh and 
remark as if those girl-friendships were 
not sincere. They were; yet when brought 
into competition with love and devotion 
to man, her lord, they paled and sank 
away. 

Many think that negro slavery was a 
greater curse to the whites than to the 
negroes. All tyranny or usurpation at 
last punishes the oppressor. As man ex- 
alts woman to her true place, as her own 
estimates follow upward, she cherishes 
herown sex. In self-admiration, in mut- 
ual helpfulness women become more and 
more the companions, the charmers, the 
helpmeets of man. 

One of the most original, most impor- 
tant utterances of this century was made 
a short time since by Miss Emily Faith- 
full, of England, while visiting America: 
“I like all women.” I will give the read- 
er the full report as published in a news- 
paper: 

“Miss Emily Faithfull is reported as 
saying after a visit to Vassar College: 
‘You know an audience of young lady 
students is the hardest one in the world 
to address. I always feel like surrender- 
ing at discretion when confronted with a 
battery of six hundred girls’ eyes. They 
listen politely, but you never know what 
they think. They applaud kindly, but re- 
flect afterward. I was most struck at 
Vassar with the alertness of your Amer- 
ican women. They are full of nerves; 
they are cager, quick, excitable; and they 
seem to combine thoroughness with a 
vivacity we slow-coach English folks don’t 


-or with young men ?' 


-cism. 
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possess. Then you like our American 
women, do. you?’ asked the reporter. 


“I like all women,’ said Miss Faithfull. 


* Your American women are more nerv- 
ous and active and cager than ours. 
Your climate is more exasperating ; it is 
“beastly” weather here sometimes ; the 
London fogs are not a circumstance to 
some of the weather you endure without 
complaining. But it tells on women, who 
are more susceptible to such influences 
than men. Inotice that many of your in- 
tellectual women, your women of culture 
and writers, have a meager, stinted look. 
It isn’t considered “nice” for ladies to eat 
much here. I find that they regard feed 
as a nasty'word. As a result they lack 
physique. They ought to take more 
square meals, and have more care for 
creature comforts and get more repose, 
to offset the effects of your too electric 


and exhilarating climate, and your too 


driving ways of living. ‘Do you think 
it better to educate girls by themselves 
‘Better together 
than apart, but far better apart than not 
at all.“ 

The universe is mastered by occult 
force. Shame diffused upon the mind of 
a child, kind of honey-combs body and 


soul, as we have already set forth, while 


reverent admiration feeds the sources of 
life like a perennial spring. It is plain to 
see that Mrs. Shepherd loves girls, loves 
their figures, hovers over them for their 
development and safety. Her book is 
very admirable. What a grand proof that 
noble woman, Catharine E. Beecher, gave 
long years ago, of her regard for her sex, 
by the books she wrote. The one, ex- 
pressly for girls, I remember had dia- 
grams in it. A great political paper criti- 


-cised the impartation of such knowledge 


in such a way. It was a very poor criti- 
It will look more miserable as the 
years roll on. I have seen women pass- 
ing out from a private lecture by an able, 
true man, some of them looking askance, 
abashed, or as if about to snicker, make 
sport, and the like. Such women were 
uncultured, ignorant, or bigoted. I would 
have them all appear as ladies usually do 
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issuing from religious worship. God’s 
work and word are onc empire. What 
He was not ashamed to form, we, under 
proper regulations and conditions, most 
certainly should not blush to study. 

I have collected before me a number 
of startling accounts of cases where a 
woman has becn cruel to a girl under her 
charge. In some of these the cruelty and 
disdain were awful. Negroes do not like 
colored overseers. These women are 
themselves, in part, the victims of the 
enthrallment, the degradation of women. 
Suppose these women could for one mo- 
ment see these girls as a physiologist be- 
holds them, as a phrenologist, as they 
look to angel, to Christ, to the Deity— 
how horrified they would become over 
their unnatural, unfeeling conduct. Let 
the girl be initiated into the study of 
herself. 

Says one, wishing to dismiss the whole 
subject, ‘ They will learn such things fast 
enough.” Who will tell them? What 
errors, what temptations may accompany 
this miscellaneous, vulgar education? 
What mischievous habits may be formed, 
what dangers encountered under a com- 
plete delusion? Shall we not lift them 
up, shall we not prepare them to love 
one another, by scientifica!ly expounding 
the nature bestowed from the Infinite, 
meeting an instinctive curiosity with com- 
prehensive facts ? 

What a silly, what a dangerous matter 
is this “falling in love,” which figures so 
largely in many sensational novels. The 
reader may have known several cases, 
where the girl would not honestly listen 
and adhere to anything reasonable. All 
her affections had been starved, it may 


be; she had led a dismal life; she met 


with attention and respect; new, deep, 
romantic impulses arose in her heart, and 
she was bewitched. Iliad the girl been 
kindly reared ; had she been forewarned ; 
had she been informed of the existence 
and function of Amativeness—how to 
guide herself in all cases—she would have 
been her own accomplished engineer. 
She would have understood herself, the 
other party, the way of wisdom, been 
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always self-poised, ready for counsel, 
reasonable. 

Let us never despair of the power of 
truth, or of the law of progress. They 
will finally reach all. There are young 
men now reading Lewis on “Chastity,” 
and kindred works. If the reader intro- 
duces the query, he will find those who 
will say such chastity is unattainable. 
Others, that such strictness is undesira- 
ble. Now, the writer is not fanatical 
upon any subject, nor does he always 
indorse every hint of a favorite author. 
He does think, however, that the human 
race, upon all subjects, especially upon 
those that wrap up vital interests for the 
present and onward, should have points 
from which they may reckon latitude and 
longitude “in this world of God's." I 
think it will be foünd that the majority 
of readers assent to the statements, phi- 
losophically considered, of Mr. Lewis and 
his school. The more they ponder, the 
more they apprehend the thousand ways 
the sexes may minister to each other— 
love, joy, health, companionship, and holy 
freedom augmenting, in the ratio of wis- 
dom, enlightenment, sanctification. Each 
sex thrilled with its glory, with the glory 
of the respondent sex, would effect im- 
proved general conditions, and be able 
always to secure the true marriage, the 
union of those best fitted for each other. 

I am not discouraged because the ma- 
jority of girls hate physiology, and would 
be startled with the mention of special 
physiology. Lads have less choice as to 
studies, if they may have plenty of time 
to play. The idea of bones, of naked 
bodies, is offensive to this or that girl, 
and perhaps makes her think of butcher- 

. ing-day at her father's, if a farmer. The 
girl is an index creature. She reveals 
the whole state of our civilization. She 
is plastic also. She can be readily modi- 
fied, can wonderfully mould herself. Let 
there be a distinct, penetrating demand 
for girls of classic bodies, and how rap- 
idly the number would increase. 

I can remember when, in my father's 
neighborhood, the idea of a girl coast- 
ing, learning to swim, or skate, would 
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have been shocking. Now “it is just 
the thing.” They play ball, and so on. 
Short dresses used to worry the grand- 
mothers. Now they would not have their 
granddaughters dress in long gowns. If 
short skirts are so nice for the girl, if her 
“rig” is so convenient, conducive to 
health, and taking, the older ones will 
draw an inference. 

‘As what we call society grows rational, 
truly tasteful and spiritual, normal devel- 
opment of what the Almighty took myr- 
iads of ages to organize, will become a 
supreme ambition, a fashion, and girls 
will have unbounded animation to be- 
come learned in all natural science. 

Woman will keep company with man. 
She had rather he would go toward 
Heaven; but if he will travel the down- 
ward road to Hades, she is on the broad 
road too. She may suffer, sometimes. 
complain, protest, and the like-—she will 
not forsake. Deprived of his rights, man 
willfight for their restoration. Women 
will not shed their brothers' blood. She 
waits, she prays, she endures. Nor is it 
in vain. Gradually, like a mountain ris- 
ing out of the sea, her cause comes into- 
universal notice. As man gets light, he 
executeth justice. His philosophy will 
yet include the real welfare of “sister 
woman." She is ever his dear, earthly 
reward. This may seem to be the lan- 
guage of enthusiasm, of social optimism, 
butthe fact is there that the world is 
little to a man without the home woman 
can make him. There is now a large 
company of men who are the enlight- 
ened friends ‘of woman, encouraging 
her in the way of physical and mental 
completeness. They are above jealousy, 
they magnanimously vote to woman 
the freedom of the world. This com- 
pany shall increase. The day hasten- 
eth of woman’s emancipation from all 
legal enslavement, social disability, and 
when her training shall be in strength, 
truth, growth. At length, the infirmities, 
inherited and acquired—mental and ma- 
terial—which have crippled and tortured 
her, shall vanish away. So mote it be! 

f IMPERSONAL. 
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“GET OUT OF YOURSELF.” 


GREAT cloud overshadowed the 
sky making things look dismal with- 
out ; and in the cosey sitting-room where 
sat Mrs. Howe a heavy gloom seemed to 
pervade the, atmosphere. For several 
months this once joyous little woman 
had given herself up to deep grief, brood- 
ing over an overwhelming sorrow in soli- 
tude, refusing to even listen to kindly 
words of friendly sympathy. Death had 
entered this household and taken from 
it a child and a loving father and husband, 
and with them seemed to have vanished 
all happiness of the one who now so 
mourned their loss; herself and one little 
girl alone remained, but her heart was 
with the beloved dead, and the light of 
her life seemed to have gone out. Not 
that she had been a helpless sort of per- 
son, but always strong, cheerful, helpful ; 
cher life had been, selfishly perhaps, so in- 
wrought with that of children and hus- 
‘band that their deaths had fairly paralyzed 
her powers, and a complete surrender had 
been made to a crushing sorrow. And 
to-day the woman was glad that the sun 
-did not shine, for in this darkened day 
there seemed to be a sympathy with her 
own feelings. 

The door gently opened, and a little 
girl came gayly tripping in, “Mamma,” 
she exclaimed, “ the butterfly has got out 
of itself; come and see it, please, won't 
you? It has beautiful wings, and is flying 
all about.” 

“What does my little Nellie mean by a 
butterfly getting out of itself?” asked 
Mrs. Howe, as she drew her arm around 
her daughter, and softly smoothed back 
the curls from the fair forehcad. 

“Why, mamma, don’t you remember 
that little ugly brown thing by the win- 
dow in the big closet that you called a 
chrysalis, and you said it would turn into 
a handsome butterfly some day, but it has 
just got out of itself, and left a brown 
crust broken into pieces. Won't you 
come, mamma ? " 

^ Yes, little daughter. But I think 
vour butterfly should have chosen a more 
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sunshiny day to come out of itself; and 
Nellie, your face is so bright and happy- 
looking to-day that I begin to think you 
must have captured a bit of the sunlight 
this morning before it hid behind the 
clouds." ` 

“I guess,” replied Nellie, as she took 
hold of her mother’s hand to hurry her 
along to where the butterfly was trying its 
new wings, “I guess the sun is shut in 
like the butterfly was, and will get out of 
itself after a while, and shine better than 
it did before. And, mamma, I wish some- 
thing would shine into your face and 
make it look happy again like when dear 
papa was living.” : 

This last was uttered in a lower voice 
and with a tearful look in the clear eyes 
as they glanced upward. 

Mrs. Howe stooped and kissed the 
child, but said nothing. As she entered 
the closet and spoke in admiring terms 
of the brightly-colored insect, much to 
Nellie's delight, her own brain was busy 
with other thoughts awakened by Nellie's 
words. “Get out of self" seemed to 
again and again repeat itself to her. For 
had not she been wrapped up in herself 
like this butterfly in its brown crust? If 
she wished no more happiness in this 
world for herself, ought she not to help 
make happier and better somebody else ? 
To remain absorbed in her sorrowful self 
was foolish and wrong. But without 
stopping long to think, she said: Nellie, 
how would you like to help me gather a 
pretty bouquet of flowers to carry to Miss 
Perry? You know she is so fond of 
flowers, and it would please her to have 
some of those new roses that are just in 
bloom." 

“O, I would like it so very much. And 
mayn't I fill my little basket with some of 
those ripe cherries for old Mr. White, 
they are so soft and juicy that he won't 
need any teeth to bite them; we could go 
by there on our way." 

"Yes, Nellie; and we shall have to 
start right away or it will be late for our 
return home." 
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And very soon Mrs, Howe and Nellie 
were on their way. Whenthey had gone 
but a short distance beyond their gate 
they met a ragged boy carrying a heavy 
bundle. 

“That is the new boy in our Sabbath- 
school, the children called ‘ Tattered 
Tat,“ whispered Nellie. 

Mrs. Howe stopped to speak kindly to 
him, while Nellie offered him a handful 
of cherries from her basket, which he ac- 
cepted with a stare and a “thank’ee, 
Miss.“ Then the boy went on with a 
brisker step, the kind word, smile and 
cherries had made him feel so much 
stronger. Once he turned around to look 
after them, while he said, half aloud, 
“ What handsome folks to notice a ragged 
fellow like me; and that little girl belongs 
to the Sabbath-school class next to the 
one I was put in; I'll go every day, I bet 
I will, and if I can't have fine clothes I'll 
keep a clean face anyhow, I will.” This 
last with a decided nod of his head as he 
trudged on. 

On their way they met a good many 
persons with whom they exchanged a 


bow and a pleasant good-morning.” 


Finally Nellie said, How nice it is to 
speak to people.“ 

“Yes, dear, I never before thought 
what a real pleasure there was in these 
little greetings. But we must hasten 
on, we can not be out long to-day, the 
clouds have some appearance of rain.” 

But it did not rain that day, and as 
they were returning home the clouds 
broke away, and the sun shone out, when 
Nellie exclaimed : 

“O, see! The clouds look as if they 


were breaking open like the butterfly's 


chyrsalis and letting the sun get out of 
itself." 

* Nellie, you are a queer little girl to- 
day to say such things. But here we are 
home again ; and Nellie, look there, your 
butterfly has flown through the open win- 
dow, out into the sunshine among the 
trees and flowers." 

* Well, I don't care, it would be too 
bad to keep it shut up in the room, 
wouldn't it ? " 
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“T think it would, Nellie, and it is too 
bad for people to keep themselves shut 
up, too.” 

“What do you mean, mamma?” inquired: 
Nellie. 

“I have been thinking," replied Mrs. 
Howe, "that people sometimes shut 
themselves in a chrysalis of self much 
uglier than the butterfly's brown crust." 

“I don't understand you," said Nelly, 
with a puzzled expression. 

Mrs. Howe appeared to be talking more 
to herself than to Nellie, as she con- 
tinued : 

“Some shut themselves up in pride, 
some are encased in a prickly covering 
of ill-nature, some are wrapped up in am- 
bition or avarice, some in sloth, some in 
petty cares, a few in a self-conscious sen- 
sitiveness, and I have been enveloped in 
a covering of selfish sorrow. O, if we alk 
would only keep outside of self." 

Thenobserving Nellie's wondering look, 
she added: 

* Nellie, if people would give pleasure 
to others, as the butterfly did you when 
it escaped from its chrysalis, how much 
more beautiful they would be, and they'd 
receive a hundred-fold more happiness in 
return, just as the butterfly now enjoys 
the pure air and sunny warmth of our 
garden.“ 

That evening when Nellie kissed her 
mamma good-night, she put her arms 
about her neck and said: 

We won't live inside of a crust, or let 
black clouds cover us either, will we. 
mamma? 

No, my daughter, let us keep out of 
ourselves, think of others, be like the sun 
—shine upon them if we can.” 

“ Mamma, I guess something has been: 
shining upon you, for you lobk so much 
happier to-night." 

But Mrs. Howe had that day, like 
Nellie's butterfly, got out of self into 
a world where she found there was still 
some deep joy and much loveliness. 
And though in after days the clouds often 
came and went, still there was a glorious 
sunshine that filled the earth with light 
and sweetness. Unselfish goodness had 
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broken through the chrysalis of self, and | and reflecting back upon her own heart a 
as the days passed by Mrs. Howe's deeds | peace and beauty in life before unknown. 


of love were making glad many hearts, 
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e H* goes on his own hook" has 
been rendered more elegantly, in 
deference to and in accordance with the 
spirit of the times, in this manner: “ He 
prozresses on his own personal curve "; 
and a barber in London advertises that 
his "customers are shaved without in- 
cision or laceration for the microscopic 
sum of one halfpenny.” “One might 
have heard a pin fall" is a proverbial ex- 
pression of silence; but it has been 
eclipsed by the French phrase, “ You 
might have heard the unfolding of a 
lady’s cambric pocket-handkerchief ”; 
and as it is somewhat vulgar to say 
“ pitch darkness,” it has been so improv- 
ed as to read “bituminous obscurity.” 
Another polite way of expressing the fact 
that a man is naturaliy lazy is to say that 
he is “constitutionally tired”; and 
“Nominate your poison” is the poetical 
way of asking, “ What will you drink ?” 
On one occasion, we are told, a doctor 
of divinity rung the changes on “ He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear." He that 
is accessible to auricular vibration,” said 
the doctor, “let him not close the gates of 
his tympana.” Then, again, we have that 
old-fashioned saying, “The more the 
merrier,” delightfully translated in this 
way: " Multitudinous assemblages are 
the most provocative of cachinnatory hi- 
larity.” It is even reported that not very 
long ago a clergyman spoke of seeing a 
young lady “with the pearl-drops of af- 
fection hanging and glistening on her 
cheek." He meant that she was crying. 
Certain critics, too, occasionally launch 
out in a similar metaphorical style. Con- 
cerning a young and aspiring orator, one 
wrote: “He broke the ice felicitously, 
and was immediately drowned with ap- 
plause." 
Quite recently a literary man of some 
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celebrity, in a letter describing the early 
fall of snow in Switzerland, did not say 
the storm abated, but “the flakes dwin- 
dled to flocculi !” and instead of vulgarly 
putting it that they melted a potful of 
snow to obtain water, he said that fire- 
wood was “expended in rendering its own 
heat latent in the indispensable fluid.” 
Equally as good was that which relates to 
a certain eminent professor, who observed 
that very wonderful things were occa- 
sionally discovered nowadays. He had 
fòund out lately that “ Nystagmus, or 
oscillation of the eye-balls, is an epilepti- 
form affection of the cerebellular oculo- 
motorial centers"; and he added, * Don't 
forget in future what sort of a thing a 
'nystagmus ' is." 

"You have mentioned several times 
during the evening," observed one of the 
audience to a lecturer, “the word peri- 
phrasis’; would you kindly inform me of 
its precise meaning?" “Certainly,” said 
he. "It is simply a circumlocutory and 
pleonastic circle of oratorical sonorosity, 
circumscribing an atom of ideality, lost 
in verbal profundity.” As this explana- 
tion was received in solemn silence we 
trust it was deemed a satisfactory onc. 
It is, however, recorded tliat the gifted 
orator was not called upon again to ex- 
plain for the rest of the evening. 

London possesses a phraseology of its 
own, and is at times rather amusing than 
otherwise. Two pedestrians were re- 
cently accosted in terms the most mag- 
niloquent by a street beggar; “ Good 
gentlemen, will you kindly administer the 
balm of consolation to a wretched and 
debilitated constitution?” 

* Our 'buses," said a conductor in an- 
swer to an inquiry made, * runs a quarter 
arter, arf arter, quarter to, and at!” A 
young man from the country, while ex- 
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ploring one of the quiet lanes in the city 
for a dinner, had his ears mysteriously 
saluted by a shrill voice from an eating- 
house, which uttered in rapid tones the 
following incomprehensible jargon: “ Bi- 
ledlamancapersors, Rosebeefrosegoose, 
Bilerabbitbileporkanonionsors, Rosemut- 
tonantaters, Biledamancabbagevegeta- 
bles, walkinsirtakeaseatsir ! " 

Sometimes, in ordinary conversation, 
we find people very apt to make use of a 
particular sentence or a somewhat puz- 
zling word even, with merely a vague 
idea of its proper meaning. Take the 
following as an instance: A rich but ig- 


norant lady, who was rather ambitious in. 


her conversational style, in speaking of a 
friend, said, He isa paragram of polite- 
ness," Excuse me,” said a wag sitting 
next to her, “but do you not mean a 
parallelogram?” “Of course I do," im- 
mediately replied the lady. “How could 
I have made such a mistake? 

It is well, by the way, to bear in mind 
a celebrated maxim of Lord Chesterfield's 
which runs thus: *' It is advisable, before 
you expatiate on any particular virtue, 
and give way to what your imagination 
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may prompt you to say, to ascertain first 
whom you are speaking to." The follow- 
ing will exemplify the necessity of this 
precaution: “ My dear boy,” said a lady 
to a precocious youth of sixteen, “does 
your father design you to tread the intri- 
cate and thorny paths of a profession, the 
straight and narrow ways of the ministry, 
or revel in the flowery fields of litera- 
ture?" “No, marm; dad says he's a- 
going to set me to work in the tater-field." 

As an example of meaningless phrase- 
ology, take the following anecdote of 
O'Connell In addressing a jury, and 
having exhausted every ordinary epithet 
of abuse, he stopped for a word, and then 
added, “ This naufrageous ruffian." When 
afterward asked by his friends the mean- 
ing of the word, he confessed he did not 
know, but said he “thought it sounded 
well.“ By this admission we are remind- 
ed of a certain critic who charged a 
flowery orator with using “mixed meta- 
morphosis ; " and of an afflicted widower . 
who recorded on the tombstone of his de- 
ceased wife that here lay the “ meretri- 
cious mother of fourteen children."— 
Chambers’ Journal. 


* 
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A ROCKY MOUNTAIN PIONEER. 


BAKERSFIELD, CAL., May 22, 1883. 
DITOR of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOoURNAL:—I send you a pencil 
drawing of the head of Capt. Elisha 
Stevens, and also an autobiography of 
him. He is a neighbor of ours, of French 
origin, born in South Carolina, settled at 
New Orleans, then migrated to Califor- 


nia—known at that tine as New Mexico 


—in 1844. The following is his phreno- 


logical character as I read it: His organi- . 


zation indicates a highly sensitive, san- 
guine temperament, and in combination 
with it he is cautious, polite, hopeful, 
courageous, prudent, plain, domestic, gen- 
erous, attached to friends, firm, persever- 
ing, and successful. He generally seeks 
no advice, but carriesa world within him- 
self. He forms his own plans, and strives 
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to carry them out to the end. Is an ad- 
venturer, and usually meets with success 
in his endeavors. He was born to com- 
mand, rather than to be commanded, but 
his conquests are made peaceably. 

Capt. Stevens carries a brain of moder- 
ate size, but of compact material. The 
moral organs are now even more fully 
developed than those at the base or in 
the posterior part of the head. He is of 
slim build, with long neck, and the head 
is comparatively narrow, The high crown 
gives him positiveness and individuality. 
He stands erect, and is very elastic in his 
movements, his perceptive faculties are 
strong, and the reasoning faculties active, 
while those belonging to the mechanical 
group show ability to plan and organize. 

Capt. Stevens is now in his eightieth 
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year; was forty-one years of age when he 
left Council Bluffs, then a military post, 
Neb., on the 18th of May, 1844, and made 
his way to Sutters Post, on the Pacific 
side, arriving there on the 22d of Decem- 
ber of the same year. He traveled by 
way of Fort Hall, Oregon, in charge of a 
party of men, women, and children, over 
100 in number, and conducted all safely 
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pointed out, and it was given to him in a 
vision to keep right on up a ravine, where 
| he found only one point naturally impas- 
sable for his teams and wagons; but all 
hands went to work with energy, and 
threw down stones and made a rough 
passageway. This cost several days of 
severe labor, but it was successful and all 
made their way over, 


Carr. ELISHA STEVENS. 


through the toils and dangers of the un- 
known wilderness, Two children were 
born in the company on the route. He 
made the passage of the mountains by 
his own study of the country, and broke 
or cut out his own pathway. At one 
point, at the foot of a mountain range, he 
found such great obstacles that he was 
much troubled what to do, fearing he 
would fail to work his way over, and he 
says, as he lay down at night, he prayed 
earnestly that the best way might be 
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He set out from Council Bluffs with 
twenty-six wagons and teams fully equip- 
‘ped and provisioned. At Fort Laramie, 
on the Platte River, he took in eight 
more wagons, making a total of thirty- 
four, all drawn by ox-teams. They pro- 
ceeded over a route hitherto entirely 
unknown to white men, with mountains 
and alkali springs, and streams to over- 
come and fully fifteen hundred miles in 
length, 

The party separated at Fort Hall, near 
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Walla Walla, Oregon. One party went 
down the river to Portland, and the other 
into the Sacramento Valley. With the 
latter was Capt. Stevens. Many of his 
party settled in Santa Clara County, now 
a part of California, but then governed by 
Mexico. At San Jose may be found the 
famiiies of James and John Murphy and 
Moses Steinbergers, at Nappa the family 
of Nat. Horton, at Stockton Mrs. Webb, 
in San Francisco John Sultivant, and in 
other parts of California and Oregon the 
members of this pioneer company or thei 
families still live. ; 
At the opening of the Mexican war 
Capt. Stevens served as a blacksmith 
at Monterey, under United States govern- 
ment protection. For years his principal 
occupation was boating up and down the 
rivers and lakes roaming in the wilds as 
an adventurer--trapping for otter and 
other furs. Now he lives—as he always 
ha; done—a sort of hermit's life, on the 
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banks of the Rio Bravo or Kern River. I 
took these minutes in his cabin some 


.time ago, on the spot where he made his 


pitch to settle down, in Kern County. 
You will find him busy at something in 
doors or out, and always wearing his hat 
about as I have sketched him. He sur- 
rounds himself with domestic fowls, and 
keeps an apiary ; has made some valuable 
improvements in the arrangement of bee- 
hives, especially protecting the bee against 
moth. His hives contain over 100 pounds 
each of honey. He has a comfort- 
able home, and some means left him 
from the sale of his original pitch and 
homestead to one of my children, where 
there is a lasting flow of water for irrigat- 
ing purposes, just at the point where 
Kern River emerges into the vast plains, 
from the Sierra Nevada and foot hills 
and near the county seat, known as 
Bakersfield, which is a thriving village. 
SOLOMON W. JEWETT. 


RAILROAD 


Porr, puff! 

We are off ! 

Get on stoam, 
Whistle, scream | 
Btation past, 
Flying fast, 
Swifter go, 
Drowsy grow. 


Musing and dreaming, till 
Strange thoughts my fancy fill. 
Think of a larger train 

That doth all men contain ; 
Started, whence none can know, 
Centuries long ago— 

On at terrific pace, 

Dashing along iu space. 
Passengers come aud go, 
Whence, none can surely know. 
Walks the conductor grim, 

One by one called of him, 

All, silent, through the door 
Pass, and are seen no more. 


Throughout the car we trace 
Marks of a former race, 

Who ilved and rode, and passed 
Where all must go at last. 
Their records we enn see 
Some traced indelibly 
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With diamond ou the pane, 
As long as time remain. 
Various minds are here: 
Some happy, know no fear, 
Trusting the engineer ; 
Some from the windows gaze, 
Bee nothing but a harc. 
Logical, they insist 

- None but themselves exist ; 
Some, eager, forward lean, 
Engine is never seen, 
So they, with eyes that blur, 
Look on the ceaseless whirr 
Of tho wheels as they go, 
Secing uought else below, 
They come at last, of course, 
To call the wheels the force 
Which all the train doth move. 
What is there that can provo 
Such stuff as steam to be, 
Sinee steam we never see? 


Others, indeed, there are 

So busy in the car, 

Getting their seuts arranged, 
Worried lest aught be chenged. 
Scarcely they think at all 

Till the conductor's call 

Comes, and with frightened faces 
They hasten from their places. 
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Others with trifles gay 

Fritter their time away. 

Some search the fluor for gold ; 
Some fret—too warm, too cold ; 
Some roam from car to car, 
Pleased never where they are ; 
Some, and their numes are blossed, 
Give aid to those distressed— 
Comforts are glad to share— 
Have kindly words to spare. 


Sometime the wheels shall slow, 
Shrilly the whistle blow, 

All sleepers shall awake; 

Down fall the heavy brake. 
Stopped by the Master's hand, 
Fast shall the engine stand. 
Happy, then, tbey who come 
Unto their Father's home. 


A MODEL GIRL. 


CORRESPONDENT of one of our 
exchanges thus describes a piece of 
feminine sculpture which seems to have 
made complete conquest of his approval. 
He describes her with a minuteness of 
detail which suggests the devotion of 
more than zsthetic admiration; and per- 
haps the reader will not altogether disa- 
gree with his judgment in pronouncing 
her arare specimen of solid maidenhood : 
“I saw a girl come into a street-car the 
other day, who had, I was ready to bet, 
made her own dress, and how nice she did 
look. She was one of those clean, trim 
girls you see now and then. She was 
about 18 years old, and, to begin with, 
looked well-fed, healthy, and strong. She 
looked as though she had a sensible 
mother at home. Her face, and neck, and 
ears, and her hair were clean—absolutely 
clean. How seldom you see that. There 
was no powder, no paint on the smooth, 
rounded cheek, or firm, dimpled chin; 
none on the moist, red lips : none on the 
shell-tinted, but not too small, ears ; none 
on the handsomely-set neck—rather 
broad behind, perhaps, but running 
mighty prettily upinto the tightly-corded 
hair. And the hair! It was of a light 
chestnut-brown, and glistened with specks 
of gold as the sun shone on it, and there 
was not a smear of oil, or pomatum, or cos- 
metic ; there was not a spear astray about 
it, and not a pin to be seen in it. As the 
girl came in and took her seat, she cast 
an easy, unembarrassed glance around the 
car from a well-open gray eye, bright with 


such as you see in some handsome young 
athletes who are ‘in training. There were 
no tags'and ends, fringes, furbelows, or 
fluttering ribbons about her closcly-fitting 
but easy suit of tweed, and as she drew 
off one glove to look in her purse fora 
small coin for fare, I noticed that the 
gloves were not new, but neither were 
they old ; they were simply wcll kept, like 
the owner and their owner's hand, which 
was a solid hand, with plenty of muscles. 
between the tendons, and with strong but 
supple fingers. It would have looked 
equally pretty fashioning a pie in a home 
kitchen, or folding a bandage in a hos- 
pital. It was a hand that suggested at 
the same time womanliness and work, 
and I was sorry when it found a five-cent 
piece and had been regloved. One foot 
was thrust out a little upon the slats of 
the car floor—a foot in a good walking- 
boot that might have plashed through a. 
rainstorm without fear of damp stockings. 
—and an eminently sensible boot on a 
two and one-half foot, with a high instep, 
a small, round heel, and a pretty broad 
tread. The girl was a picture, from head 
to foot, as she sat erect, disdaining the 
support of the back of the seat, but 
devoid of all appearance of stiffness. 
Perhaps the whole outfit to be seen, from 
hat to boots, did not cost $49; but I have 
seen plenty of outfits costing ten times, 
or even twenty times that, which did not 
look one-tenth, or even one-twentieth, as 
well. If our girls only knew the beauty 
of mere simplicity, cleanliness, and health, 


the inimitable light of ‘good condition,’ | and their fascination!” 
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.COMUS: 
A MASK.— BY JOHN MILTON. 


The Two Brotkers. 
E. Bro. Unmuffle, ye faint Stars, and 

the fair Moon, 

"That wont'st to love the traveller's beni- 
zon, 

Stoop thy pale visage through an amber 
cloud, 

And disinherit Chaos, that reigns here 

In double night of darkness and of shades ; 

Or if your influence be quite damm'd up 

With black usurping mists, some gentle 
taper, 

Though a rush-candle from tHe wicker 
hole 

Of some clay habitation, visit us 

With thy long levell'd rule of streaming 
light, 

And thou shalt be our star of Arcady, 

Or Tyrian Cynosure. 


Y. Bro. Or if our eyes 
Be barr'd that happiness, might we but 
hear 
The folded flocks penn'd in their wattled 
cotes, í 
Or sound of pastoral reeds with oaten 
stops, 


Or whistle from the lodge or village cock 

Count the night watches to his feathery 
dames, 

*Twould be some solace yet, some little 
cheering 

In this close dungeon of innumerous 
boughs. 

But O that hapless virgin, our lost Sister, 

Where may she wander now, whither be- 
take her 

From the chil] dew, amongst rude burs 
and thistles ? 

Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster 
now, 

Or 'gainst the rugged bark of some broad 
elm 

Leans her unpillow'd head, fraught with 
sad fears. 

What if in wild amazement and affright ? 

Or, while we speak, within the direful 


grasp 
Of savage hunger or of savage heat ? 
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E. Bro. Peace, Brother, be not over- 

exquisite 

To cast the fashion of uncertain evils : 

For grant they be so, while they rest un- 
known, 

What need a man forestall his date of 
grief, 

And run to meet what he would most 
avoid ? 

Or, if they be but false alarms of fear, 

How bitter is such self-delusion ? 

I do not think my Sister so to seek, 

Or so unprincipled in Virtue's book, 

And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms 
ever, 

As that the single want of light and noise 

(Not being in danger, as I trust she is not) 

Could stir the constant mood of.her calm 
thoughts, 

And put them into misbecoming plight. 

Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 

By her own radiant light, though sun and 
moon 

Were in the flat sea sunk. And Wisdom's 
self 

Oft seeks to sweet retired Solitude, 

Where with her best nurse, Contempla- 
tion, 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow 
her wings, 

That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all too ruffled, and sometimes im- 
pair'd. 

He that has light within his own clear 
breast 

May sit i' th' centre, and enjoy bright 
day :™ 

But he that hides a dark soul, and foul 
thoughts, 

Benighted walks under the mid-day sun : 

Himself is his own dungeon. 

Y. Bro. "Tis most true, 
That musing meditation most affects 


2 So, in his Prose Works," I. 217, edit. 1693, Milton 
says: " The actions of just and pious men do not darken 
i their middle course ; but Solomon tells as they are 

* as the shining light, that she more and more unto 
the perfect day.“ 
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The pensive secrecy of desert cell, 

Far from the cheerful haunt of men and 
herds, 

And sits as safe as in a senate house; 

For who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 

His few books, or his beads, or maple dish, 

Or do his grey hairs any violence? 

But Beauty, like the fair Hesperian tree 

Laden with blooming gold, had need the 
guard 

Of dragon watch, with unenchanted eye,“ 

To save her blossoms, and defend her 
fruit . 

From the rash hand of bold Incontinence. 

You may as well spread out the unsunn'd 
heaps 

Of miser's treasure by an outlaw's den, 

And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 

Danger will wink on Opportunity, 

And let a single helpless maiden pass 

Uninjured in this wild surrounding waste. 

Of night, or loneliness, it recks me not ; 

I fear the dread events that dog them 

both, 
Lest some ill- greeting touch attempt the 


person 
Of our unowned Sister. 
E. Bro. I do not, Brother, 


Infer, as if I thought my Sister's state 
Secure without all doubt, or controversy : 
Yet where an equal poise of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th’ event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope, rather than fear, 
And gladly banish squint Suspicion. 

My Sister is not so defenceless left 

As you imagine; she has hidden strength, 
Which you remember not. l 


Y. Bro. What hidden strength, 
Unless the strength of Heav’n, if you 
mean that ? i 


E. Bro. I mean that too, but yet a hid- 
' den strength, 


When the Christian religion supplanted the pagan 
worship, such was the attachment even of zealous con- 
verts to the old established days of jubilee and joy in 
honor of the gods and goddesses of Olympus, that it 
was found necessary to do something of the sort for the 
Cbristian cause, and accordingly a long line of saints, 
male and female, took possession of the set times of 
heathen jubilee, and reigned in the stead of Diana and 
Apollo. In like manner the domestic mythology of the 
pagans yielded to tbat of the Christians, and the deeds 
which the infernal gods wrought of old were now ac- 
complished by their successor, Satan 
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Which if Heav’n gave it, may be term’d 
her own: 

"Tis Chastity, my brother, Chastity :** 

She that has that is clad in complete 
steel, 

And like a quiver'd nymph with arrows 
keen 


May trace huge forests, and unharbour'd 
heaths, 
Infamous hills and sandy perilous wilds, 


%The "if" here is somewhat of the sense of 
though,“ and the meaning is yes. She is protected 
by that general unseen strength of heaven we speak of; 
but she has another strength also, which exists in her 
organization, its nice balance of parts by inheritance, we 
may say, through culture and exercise giving her a special 
sharpness of discernment of the proprieties and refine- 
ments of true womanhood. 


2¢ The passage which begins the line and extends to 
line 475, is not only a concentrated expression of the 
motive or moral of the whole masque, but also an expo- 
sition of what was the cardinal idea with Milton through 
his whole life ; and perhaps the most central idea of his 
personal motives and social sentiments in early man- 
hood (see introduction to Comus). Reference may be 
made also to a passage in one of Milton’s tracts, where 
he defends himself against certain moral charges made 
against him by Bishop Hall; he breaks out into an ex- 
position of the doctrine of personal purity which may be 
regarded as a prose explanation, in 1642, of the present 
passage in Comus written in 1634. 
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Where, through the sacred rays of Chas- 
tity, 

No savage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity : 

Yea there, where very Desolation dwells 

By grots, and caverns shagg'd with horrid 
shades, 

She may pass on with unblench’d majesty, 

Be it not done in pride, or in presump- 
tion.” 

Some say no evil thing that walks by 
night, i 

In foz, or fire, by lake, or moorish fen, 

Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid 
ghost, 

That breaks his magic chains at curfeu 
time,” 

No goblin, or swart faery of the mine, 

Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity. 

Do ye believe me yet, or shall I call 

Antiquity from the old schools of Greece 

To testify thc arms of Chastity ? 

Hence had the huntress Dian her dread 
bow,“ 


2? AN things are lawful, but all things are not expedi- 
ent. Fitness both as to time and place should be ob- 
served - Ideality, Conscientiousnecs, Benevolence with 
‘Causality enter largely into the observance. Taste, re- 
finement, courtesy, should be regarded as essential ele- 
ments in Christian ethics. Austerity, monasticism, 
asceticism are no more fitting recommendations 
than disparagements They may be attendant upon the 
good and bad, according to circumstances or condition. 
Vice may lay its wiles under courtesy's as well as reason's 
garb, but it is not therefore necessary that honesty 
should be rude. 


1 Allusion to the popular superstition which survived 
until tne present century in Great Britain among the 
peasantry, that ghosts and other supernatural beings 
had liberty to begin their wanderings at the sound of the 
evening bell, That Milton looked with learned eyes 
on the superstitious beliefs which he wrought into his 
verse, thesc lines bear proof, but his learning adorned 
vather than oppressed popular fiction; the horned and 
hoofed fiend of Gothic belief became in his hands a sort 
of infernal Apollo; the witch who drained cows dry, 
shook tip: corn and sunk venturous boats, grew with 
him ' a blue meagre hag," a description which inspired 
the pencil of Fuseli, 


?* Milton, Thyer fancies, took the hint of this beauti- 
ful mythological interpretation from a dialogue of Lu- 
cian, betwixt Venus and Cupid, where the mother, ask- 
ing her son how, after having attacked all the cther 
deities, he came to spare Minerva and Diana, Cupid 
replies that the former looked so fiercely at him, and 
frighteucd him so with the Gorgon head which she wore 
upon her breast, that he durst not meddle with her; and 
that as to Diana, she was always so employed in hunt- 
ing that he could not catch her. 
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Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste, 

Wherewith she tamed the brinded lioness 

And spotted mountain pard, but set at 
nought 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid: Gods and 
men 

Fear'd her stern frown, and she was queen 
o' th’ woods. 

What was that snaky-headed Gorgon 
shield 

That wise Minerva wore, unconquer'd 
virgin, 

Wherewith she freezed her foes to con- 
geal'd stone, 

But rigid looks of chaste austerity, 

And noble grace that dash'd brute vio- 
lence 

With sudden adoration, and blank awe ? 

So dear to Heav"n is saintly Chastity, 

That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried Angels lacky her, 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt, 

And in clear dream, and solemn vision, 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can 
hear, 

Till oft converse with heav'nly habitants 

Begin to cast a beam on th' outward 

shape, 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul's es- 
sence, 

Till all be made immortal: but when Lust. 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and 
foul talk, 

But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 

Lets in Defilement to the inward parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies and imbrutes, till she quite lose 

The divine property of her first being.“ 


8° This dialogue between the two Brothers is aa 
amicable contest between fact and philosophy; the 
younger draws his arguments from common apprehen- 
sion, and the obvious appearance of things ; the elder 
proceeds on a profounder knowledge, and argues from 
abstracted principles. Here the difference of their ages 
is properly made subservient to a contra-t of character. 
The soul grows clodded by contagion, as by purity and 
heavenly aspiration the body may rise into identity with 
spirit, being drawn up through the powerful action of 
the moral faculties The effect of these is well knowa 
even in sickness, conducing to an invalid's recovery when 
all medicaments have failed. By sensuality the soul 
may sink in its identity, and finally reach that depth 
where all divine essence is lost. Milton. as Warton no- 
ticed, appropriated here a passage in Plato's Phado; 
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Such are those thick and gloomy shadows 
damp 
Oft seen in charnel vaults, and sepulchres, 


Lingering, and sitting by a new-made 


grave, 
As loath to leave the body that it loved, 
And link’d itself by carnal sensuality 
To a degenerate and degraded state. 
Y. Bro. How charming is divine phi- 
losophy ! ; 
Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools sup- 
pose, 


the passage is translated by Mr. Jolliet substantially 
as foilows: The soul which has been polluted and is im- 
pure at the time of her departure, and is companion and 
servant of the body always, and is in life fascinated by 
the body until she is led to believe that the truth only 
exists in a bodily form, which a man may touch, and 
see, and taste, and use—she is engrossed by the cor- 
poreal, which the continual association and constant 
care of the body have made natural to her. 


But musical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 
E. Bro. List, list, I hear 
Some far-off halloo break the silent air. 
Y. Bro. Metbought so too; what should 
it be? 
E. Bro. For certain 
Either some one like us night-founder'd 
here, 
Or else some neighbour wood-man, or, at 
worst, 
Some roving robber calling to his fellows. 
Y. Bro. Heav'n keep my Sister. Again, 
again, and near; 
Best draw, and stand upon our guard. 
E. Bro. I'll halloo; 
If he be friendly, he comes well ; if not, 
Defence is a good cause, and Heav'n be 


for us. 
(To be continued). 


A FRAGMENT. 


As a stone that js carelessly cast 

From the heart of the sea on the strand, 
1s changed to an exquisite gem 

By the skill of the lapidist's hand ; 


* 8o some thought of an untutored mind 
In rude sounding Jangzage expressed, 
By the poet Is cagerly caught, 
And with rhythmical diction le dressed. 
ALMEDA COSTELLO. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN CALCUTTA, HINDOSTAN. 


[AN esteemed correspondent communi- 
cates the following summary of phreno- 
logical affairs in Idia ED] 


by the collection of phrenological works, 
skulls, casts, and every kind of phreno- 
logical documents and illustrations. This 


[5 the year 1825 there was a “Calcutta , Society, if we are not misinformed, was 


Phrenological Society," instituted on 
the 25th March, of which Dr. Abel wasthe 
President, Captain W. N. Forbes was the 
Vice-President, C. E. Egerton, Secretary, 
S. Smith & Co., Treasurers. The Man- 
aging Committee consisted of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Treasurers, Secre- 
tary, J. Mellis, M.D., Mr. J. M. Dove, Mr. 
W. Carr, and Mr. D. Drummond. The 
object of the society was to investigate 
phrenology by means of meetings at which 
phrenological discussions might take 
place, and communications be made, and 
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presided over at the last by Dr. G. Mur- 
ray Patterson, No. 1§ Royal Barracks, 
Fort William, in Calcutta. Mr. Drum- 
mond, in his “Objections to Phrenology,” 
says it was established under very prom- 
ising auspices and included several gentle- 
men of literary and scientific distinction. 
Its numbers, liowever, did not increase, 
as was at first anticipated, not because the 
subject did not excite interest, but only 
lack of sufficient interest to metamorphose 
apathy into exertion. He also says: 
“There are many talented individuals in 
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Calcutta, but the division of caste, which 
is almost as strictly observed by Europe- 
ans as by Hindus, is destructive to every 
attempt at general association; added to 
this, other matters than intellectual im- 
provement are the alfa and omega of In- 
dian existence.” Dr. Patterson allowed 
metaphysical discussions, instead of pure- 
ly phrenological ones, to be carried on in 
the Society, and this was one of the rea- 
sons for the lack of interest which led to 
the Society’s suspension. The objections 
raised by David Drummond, who had a 
school in Calcutta, commonly known as 
Dhurrumtollah Academy, were read as 
addresses to the Society, and replies to 
them by Dr. G. Murray Patterson used to 
be published in the JoAn Bull from time 
to time, and subsequently were collect- 
ed and printed in the form of a book, 
“ Objections to Phrenology,” by Mr. D. 
Drummond, in the year 1829. He says in 
one place, what is too rich to pass over: 
“Truth is not of easy acquisition. Her 
visits are few and far between, and even 
the holy light is vouchsafed to man. Sel- 
dom are its glories permitted to expand 
until, after much effort and many observa- 
tions, the heavy clouds of prejudice are 
finally dissolved. Truth, however, has 
nothing to fear from candid opposition. 
Tyranny may silence her voice—her vo- 
taries may become her victims; but, like 
the gold of Ophir, she comes triumphant- 
ly forth, and with seven-fold refinement, 
from every furnace of investigation." 
It appears that there was a good deal of 
controversy in Calcutta at the time, and 
discussions appeared in the Foka Bull, 
under the signatures of Dr. Patterson, 
Mr. A., Mr. B., and A Phrenologist, with 
ample quotations from the works of Dr. 
Gall, and Spurzheim, and Mr. Combe. 
On Saturday, the 7th June, 1845, at the 
rooms of the “School Society's School,” 
a meeting was held by Hindu, Mussulman, 
and Christian young gentlemen, thirteen 
in number. Kally Kumar Dass was voted 
to the chair, and he, in his address, proved 
to the satisfaction of all present that the 
science of Phrenology had a peculiarly 
strong claim on the attention of every 
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man, and the second “Calcutta Phreno- 
logical Society was established on that 
day with the purpose of a methodical 
course of study in Phrenology. This So- 
ciety used to hold weekly meetings, when 
lectures on Phrenology were delivered 
by Kally Kumar Dass, the President; 
and on the Physiology and Anatomy 
of the Brain and Skull, by Nundo Lall 
Ganguly, the Vice-President. The lect- 
ures were published in the English 
weekly newspaper, conducted by a native 
gentleman, called the Hindu Intelligencer. 
The members were students of ‘colleges 
and schools, and out of their own private 
pocket-money they contributed toward 
the maintenance of the young Society. 
It had no permarent habitation, and the 
consequence was that meetings were often 
held at the members’ private residences, 
or places lent by friends for the purpose. 
The Society was able to scrape up a few 
rupees, which they remitted to the late 
lamented George Combe for books, etc., 
and he thus noticed it in the Edrnéurch 
Phrenological Journal, No. XCIII, New 
Series, No. XL. for October, 1847, page 
459, under the head, “Intelligence”: “A 
Phrenological Society, consisting of Hin- 
dus, has lately been established in Cal- 
cutta, and in August last included four- 
teen members, of whom two are school- 
masters, four belong to the medical pro- 
fession, and the rest are engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits. They have sent a remit- 
tance to Edinburgh, to be expended in 
purchasing a suitable collection of casts, 
books, etc. We wish them much success, 
and shall be happy to learn that the study 
of Phrenology becomes general among 
the Hindus." 

The books and casts were forwarded 
by him with an autograph letter to the 
President, the late lamented Kally Kumar 
Dass. Withthese, the purchases made in 
this country, and the presents received 
from members and friends, the Society 
soon possessed a good and useful library, 
strong enough to impart a thorough 
knowledge of Phrenology t» the begin- 
ners. The members, it is worthy of note, 
commenced their work with zeal and as- 
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siduity, and the two professors fought 
their battles well in the field, and paid 
every attention to the advancement of the 
Society. 

The Vice-President, Nundo Lall Gan- 
guly, died at a comparatively early age, to 
the great grief of the members. His man- 
tle fell on Nil Comul Mitter, and the So- 
ciety rejoiced at such a happy and worthy 
selection. This gentleman put his shoul- 
ders to the wheel, and delivered some 
valuable lectures at the Society's regular 
weekly meetings. The Society existed 
for several years, and, as fate would have 
it, the time of the greater portion of its 
members was engaged otherwise as they 
became older, some going into the up- 
country, where they exerted themselves to 
establish societies for the culture of the 
science, with, however, little success. So, 
in fact, the limbs of the native Society 
were scattered to the four winds, and it 
died when nine years old. 

Kally Kumar Dass started, in 1850, The 
Pamphleteer,a monthly journal of Phre- 
nology, science in general, literature, and 
arts. 

Raj Kumar Dass, one of the members 
of this Society, has a studio in Amherst 
street, where he practices the art of ex- 
amining heads for a moderate fee. 

Near the beginning of the present year 
a gentleman, with the name W. Ecydrof, 
advertised himself in the Calcutta news- 
papers, Indian Daily News and the Indian 
Mirror, as a practical phrenologist. The 
editor of the latter submitted himself to 
his examination, and subsequently ac- 
knowledged in glowing terms, in a lead- 
ing article on the 4th February, 1883, the 
correctness of the examiner's analysis of 
his character, and said that those who 
doubt should try for themselves. 

It may be mentioned here that some 
years ago a European gentleman, Profes- 
sor Hume, came to this city and delivered 
a couple of lectures or so, in the Town 
Hall, on Phreno-Mesmerism; but the 
public patronage was not sufficiently en- 
couraging to the Professor to continue 
his course. 
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Our much-respected townsman, Dr. Ma- 
hendra Lal Sircar, who is well tothe front 
in the intellectual world, read a lecture on 
the Physiological Basis of Psychology, in 
the Howrah Canning Institute, in April, 
1870, and published it in parts in the Cal- 
cutta Journal of Medicine, conducted by 
him. It is much in accordance with the 
teachings of Dr. Gall and his coadjutor, 
Dr. Spurzheim, but the lecturer calls the 
name Phrenology a misnomer, assigning 
reasons for his doing so. Speaking of the 
period in which Dr. Gall lived, he says 
that “ Physiologists up to his time had 
agreed that the brain was the seat or the 
organ of the mind, but they did not sus- 
pect that the faculties of the mind had 
each a seat in a definite area of the cere- 
bral substance. And this determination 
has been based upon pure observation, 
and must remain unshaken forever.” 

Calcutta. R. B. DOSS, 
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I mava brought you a wreath, Brown Eyes, 
‘Tis a wreath which shall harmonize 
With your color, so clear and pure; 
With your roses becoming mature. 
"Tis a wreath which Nature weaves— 
"Tis a wreath of autumn leaves | 


There are vine leaves, and oak, and ash, 

And the maple-tree's scarlet dash ; 

There is yellow and brown and red ; 

Such a wreath for your beautiful head ! 
‘Tis a wreath which Nature weaves— 
"Tis a wreath of autumn leaves! 


Ob, I would not your wreath of leaves— 
There are others which Nature weaves ; 
For the season of leaves is gone, 
And the timo of fruitage is come | 
Such a wreath I can nut wear, 
For the leaves are dead and sere ! 


All their beauty betrays decay, 
And it tells of a bygone day! 
See, the harvest now crowns the year, 
And the fruits—what a crown for my hair! 
But your wreath I can not wear, 
For the leaves are dead and sere! 
GRACE H. HORR, 
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THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL UPON THE HUMAN BODY.—No, 2. 


HERE are one or two doubts about 

the mode of action of alcohol after 
it has diffused itself into the walls 
of the stomach. Some think a por- 
tion of the alcohol diffuses itself fur- 
ther than the walls of the stomach 
and into the adjacent tissues, and thus 
affects those important nervous circu- 
latory centers named the semi-lunar gan- 
glia, and their congeners that lie just 
back and near the stomach. Butas I have 
never seen or heard of alcohol in any 
case being found in the lubricating fluid, 
named serum, of the abdomen, which 
freely moistens the outer surface of the 
stomach, I judge that the diffused alcohol 
does not go farther than the walls of the 
stomach, but that it passes into the blood 
circulating there, and is therewith carried 
away. 

Another doubt exists. In my last arti- 
cle I attributed the immediate effect of 
the alcohol upon the nervous centers to 
the effect produced through the nerves 
by the alcohol acting upon them in the 
stomach. There can be no doubt that an 
effect is thus produced, and perhaps all 
the effect that I mentioned. Yet it may 
be that a part of the effect thus accounted 
for is produced a moment or two later by 
the alcohol itself visiting with the circu- 
lating blood the nervous centers. We 
shall see. But before that, however, we 
will notice some very interesting and 
strongly argumentative points against al- 
cohol. 
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As everybody knows, or ought to know, 
all the blood, and whatever goes with it, 
is led by the stomach vein into the portal 
vein. This has five roots; one from the 
stomach just mentioned, one from the 
spleen, one from the pancreas, and two 
large ones, one from the upper and one 
from the lower bowels. This fact is im- 
portant in illustrating how, by obstruction 
in the portal vein, enlargement of the 
spleen may occur, or how likewise the 
distension of the veins about the lower, 
or exit bowel, or piles, might occur. 

The portal vein extends but a short dis- 
tance before it reaches the under back 
part of the liver, within which it divides 
and subdivides until it reaches every mi- 
nute part of the liver, where its contents 
are poured into a network of capillary or 
hair-like tubes, though they are much 
smaller than hairs, not visible to the naked 
eye. The alcohol having found its way 
into the blood, leaving the stomach is 
carried to these capillaries, where it im- 
mediately makes a vigorous attack upon 
this undefended, delicately-constituted, 
and most important organ, the liver. 

Michael Foster thinks that one-fourth 
of all the blood in the body at any onctime 
is in the liver. I think this proportion 
too large. It is at least one-sixth. Tbe 
liver in life must be about two-thirds 
blood. But not one-sixth only of the al- 
cohol in the blood is constantly in the 
liver. It is the alarming fact that all of it, 
nearly, that enters the blood circulates 
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through the delicate capillaries of that 
sensitive organ. To think of this in its 
‘true and unexaggerated aspect, is enough 
to make the hair stand in horror upon 
the head of any user of alcoholics. Why 
‘shall he thus, by a glass of lager or do- 
mestic wine, poison such a friend, such an 
important part of his mechanism as the 
liver is, just to gratify an appetite? 

Now comes a very important and inter- 
esting fact to notice. Although alcohol 
is so diffusive, its poisonous character is 
‘so detrimental to the bowels that not a 
particle of alcohol is allowed to diffuse 
itself into the bile of the liver, or into the 
gall of the gall bladder. Both those fluids 
are always free from the smell or taint of 
alcohol. It will be understood that if 
alcohol was allowed to get into the bile, 
or gall, it would go with them immedi- 
ately into the bowels, exciting inflamma- 
tion there, while the alcohol would be 
there again diffused into the veins, and 
pass up through the portal vein into the 
liver, and it would continue to go its round 
—world without end. 

Now, the point is to get the alcohol out 
of the body as quickly as possible. Hence, 
and to prevent its injuring the inner sur- 
face of the bowels, the wise and curious- 
ly-constituted liver will not allow the 
alcohol to diffuse itself with its usual free- 
dom, but refuses its passage through cer- 
tain parts. A vein—the hepatic—leads 
from the liver up to the larger vein that 
opens into the right heart, which is acted 
upon within by all the alcohol that has 
been making so much mischief in the 
liver. 

As the labor of this heart is usually so 
much easier than that of the left heart, it 
would naturally be supposed that the 
troubles of the left heart would be the 
more frequent; so they are in the case of 
non-drinkers, but not so is it in case of 
those who use alcoholics. The heart 
trouble with them is almost always in the 


right heart before the left is affected— 


showing that the action of alcohol upon 
any of the delicate surfaces in the body is 
very prejudicial. 

From the right heart the blood is thrown 
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| into each lung, and there exposed by 


means of an immense extent of surface to 
the free action of air, into which the alco- 
hol diffuses itself. It may also be expelled 
by the action of the internal lung surfaces 
with the air. At once the expelled breath 
signifies that it has washed a surface 
where alcohol existed, which is thus car- 
ried out of the body, dispersed through 
the air, and by its levity moves upward, 
where it can never more do harm to the 
body. 

Stop now and think. Is there any other 
instance in which any substance leaves the 
body, driven from it in the same condition 
precisely as when it entered the body and 
is called good, or a good? Would it be 
likely that the lungs would take pains to 
expel a useful substance from the blood ? 
Is not that elimination of alcohol in the 
lungs a proof positive that alcohol in any 
form is, to speak no stronger, undesirable 
in the body ? 

But one portion of the alcohol is ex- 
pelled upon its first round through the 
lungs. Again and again will it return to 
offend the lungs, and each time an addi- 
tional quantity will be expelled from the 
blood, until the last vestige is gone. But 
ere that time, it will play sad havoc with 
all parts of the body, but with some more 
than with others. 

The blood, loaded with alcohol, and 
partially free from what it had when it 
entered the lungs, flows back from the 
capillaries through the veins into the left 
heart, injuring it less than the greater 
quantity of alcohol did the right heart, 
but leaving its trace. By the powerful 
action of the left heart, the blood bearing 
the alcohol is poured out in common into 
all parts of the body. Now, portions of it 
visit all the nervous centers, and perhaps 
not until that moment is the evil wrought 
that I described in my last paper. We 
know that very soon after alcoholics of 
any kind are swallowed, the nervous cen- 
ters are acted upon. To be sure, it requires 
but a minute, or two at most, for alcohol 
literally to pass the round I described ; 
that is, to diffuse itself into the sides 
of the stomach, enter its veins, mingle 
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with their blood, pass with it through even 
the remote parts of the liver, act there 
injuriously, and to go up to the heart, 
then out to the lungs, round to the other 
heart, and thence distributed to reach the 
nervous centers. 

Doubtless part of the effect named im- 
mediate is produced by each mode, the 
effect induced through the nerves and by 
the effect of the alcohol acting in its own 
most unfortunate way. In what way that 
is, so far as the effect is seen by every- 
body, nothing need be said—it is the most 
humiliating that is ever witnessed by hu- 
manity. There is no redeeming feature, 
no palliative excuse for the deep degra- 
dation into which the victims of alcohol- 
ics are rushed. As there is nothing in 
alcohol that can be of service in renewing 
the nervous centers, if their increased ac- 
tion is caused, it must be by exciting them 
to greater activity. 

Alcohol, as before shown, is constituted 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen C, He 0 
—but the active or cellular part of the 
ganglia, or nervous centers, wherever they 
are, are constituted chiefly and essentially 
of Lecithin (le-cith-in), each atom of which 
(or molecule as some name) is constituted 
of Cy Hg N.P.S.O5. That means that 44 
atoms of carbon, 90 atoms of hydrogen, 
one atom each of nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and sulphur, and 9 atoms of oxygen, pe- 
culiarly constituted or compounded, are 
one atom of lecithin. It would be non- 
sense, therefore, to talk about building 
up, repairing, or supplying the brain, 
nourishing it by means of any number of 
atoms of alcohol. 

Now, instead of alcohol acting like a 
stimulant to excite action, which could 
never be understood when it was believed, 
it is found, as I said in my last paper, to 
be a narcotic in its action, and that it 
tends to paralyze, instead of induce activ- 
ity in, the nervous centers; especially at 
first the circulatory nervous centers. 
More than fifty pairs of these, few of them 
larger than a grain of wheat, are located 
all the way from the front part of the 
cranium, in a double chain, along each 
side of the spinal column—each connects 
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with its neighbor above and below, and 
with the mentory or cranio-spinal nerves, 
in its vicinity; and from those in the 
lower part of the chest, and in the upper 
part of the abdomen, nerves extend to- 
ward the organs of the chest and of the 
abdomen, and in or upon or near those, 
other ganglia exist, which are thus con- 
nected with the extended chains. One 
quite large cluster of these ganglia, 
namely, five, named the semi-lunar gan- 
glia, are situated just back of the lower 
part of the stomach, and about a quarter- 
of an inch in front of the spot where the 
bullet that killed Garfield stopped—the 
jar of it disorganizing this cluster, some- 
times named the abdominal brain. 

Now the point is, that each of these 
ganglia controls the circulation of blood 
in the minute arteries, by which its con— 
stant flow is superintended, that is, con- 
trols the circulation in its own domain— 
for which purpose nerves extend from 
each ganglion to a neighboring artery, and 
follow it along until its minute extremi- 
ties are reached (a very long way), and 
all parts of the body are thus reached, 
and the flow of blood through all parts of 
it regulated. When the circulating center 
is paralyzed, its ability to do its work is- 
diminished, and the little arteries under 
its supervision relax, enlarge, and the 
heart working away with perhaps usual, 
or more than usual, activity, pumps the 
blood into those minute, relaxed, and dis- 
tending arteries. The appearance is a 
gush or rush of blood to all parts of the 
body where these minute arteries are, and 
as they are everywhere, there is a gush 
everywhere. Wherever there is an in- 
creased flow of blood, there is increased 
activity, hence increased activity will ex- 
ist everywhere, and considerable warmth 
will be everywhere felt, both because the 
increased flow of blood brings more heat, 
and because it is also increased by the in- 
creased activity of the parts. But all this 
is momentary. There is no continued 
flow of blood. That which came ina 
gush is soon exhausted of its heat and its. 
nutriment, and the parts show coldness. 
and exhaustion. The alcohol has already, 
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at its first ingoing, attacked the stomach 
and liver, and thrown them or de com- 
bal, digestion fails, and the whole man 
runs down at the heel. Thus things go 
on from bad to worse, until the victim has 
nothing to run down at the heel, and his 
deceived feet are frosted, and ulcered, and 
one foot already in the grave, when some 
one comes along tooting him to get up 
and be a new man; and hetries, only in a 
short time to fall to a lower degradation. 
Discouraged, he holds up his hands and 
exclaims, “Oh! that I had known and 
feared my enemy when he stood bright, 
ruby-like, and tempting in the first glass.” 

But I must conclude with a very curi- 
-us matter, much like what I before 
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showed. I have never known the elimi- 
nations that pass the kidneys to be tinct- 
ured with alcohol, even in case of drunk- 
ards. The kidneys, like the liver, pro- 
hibit the passage or diffusion of alcohol 
through the secretory tissue of which the 
kidneys are largely constituted. The 
reason evidently is, that alcohol would 
have a remarkably bad influence upon 
the inner surface of the ureters and blad- 
der. It would also diffuse itself into the 
bladder and re-find its way into the circu- 
lation. Its chief ways of outlet are the 
lungs, and the perspiratory tubes: through 
these it may go without inducing addi- 
tional harm. 
T. S. LAMBERT, M.D. 


OUT OF DOORS. 
A LONG EXTRACT FROM A VERY LONG LETTER. 


UCH a nook as [ am in this morning! 
It is a chilly, breezy morning, by the 
way. In the house my arms were all 
goose flesh, and the great cook-stove in 
the kitchen tempted me to put my cold 
feet in its comfortable oven. But I have 
learned better than that, the summer 
boarders taught me. 

“My nook! Well, imagine a hill covered 
with sweet fern, and barbery, and golden 
rod, and pretty blue asters; imagine me 
at the bottom of said hill, leaning against 
an enormous boulder, my feet braced 
against lichen-decorated rocks, and a 
charming bit of seascape directly before 
me, or should I say directly opposite me 
in the distance? I have brought my 
morning's work out here—buttonholes 
for the children's fall dresses—and the 
children themselves are roaming within 
sound, getting red leaves, autumn flowers, 
grasses—anything. They are not particu- 
lar, since they are only toddlers of four 
and six years. But they are as happy as 
if they were in Japan collecting bric-a- 
brac. They have such ideas about deco- 
rating, mamma's room, and surprising 
{papa when he comes home. 

“Tt is a new idea for me, this of living 
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out of doors a part of each pleasant day. 
For years I have envied tourists who go 
to lovely places every summer, and spend 
their time from sun to sun in the open 
air. ‘If I could do so,’ has been my dis- 
contented thought, * I should have better 
health, and more nerve force ; I should be 
a better mother and a happier wife.’ 

“ Well, we had two boarders this sum- 
mer, my husband's cousins, who begged us 
to let them come to the farm, and prom- 
ised to join our six o'clock breakfast, and 
take farmer's fare. One of them writes 
for the newspapers and magazines, and 
one is an artist in a small way. But such 
pale, tired-looking creatures as they were 
when they came. Not a bit more so than 
I, however. My husband said so himself. 
Well, they seemed to think the old farm 
was the most wonderful place in the 
world. Such paths, and rocks, and cosey 
places as they found! They used to come 
in with such glowing faces to tell me 
about the ‘perfectly lovely’ spots they 
had discovered. Out of doors! Why, 
they literally lived out of doors, only 
coming in to eat and sleep. 

“ «Tf there isso much health and pleas- 
ure to be found on our own farm, within 
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a stone's throw of the back door, I don't 
know why I should not have some of it! 
I said to my husband, one day. 'By 
George ! that’s so,’ said he. ‘Nell and 
Kate take their work and their books out 
of doors, why shouldn't you? 

* Now, I'm progressive when I get hold 
of an idea, though I can't originate. That 
very afternoon I took the children to the 
beach—we live on a seaside farm—and 
while Nell scribbled, and Kate sketched, 
I sewed and gave the little folks their les- 
son. You see my work is taking care of 
the children, and making their clothes 
chiefly. Ihave a fairly good girl in the 
kitchen, But, dear me, I am getting so 
strong that I think seriously of doing my 
own housework the coming winter. 

I have two boys you know what boys 
are !—no, you don't, for you haven't any of 
your own, and no description can do jus- 
tice to boys. Well, I asked myself why 
they should not camp out at homeas well 
as in the Adirondacks. They have al- 
‘ways been crazy to camp out, you must 
know. Italked with their father, and he 
being reasonable and possessed of un- 
common common-sense, agreed with me. 
We both came to the sound conclusion 
that there was no reason why farmers and 
their children shouldn't take comfort on 
their own land, enjoy their own pictur- 
esque scenery, and inflate their lungs with 
their own oxygen. In fact, husband 
grew quite excited as he talked the matter 
over, and waxed indignant at the idea of 
city people skimming all the cream, so to 
speak, of country life. 

“And so the boys set up a tent in the 
pine grove north of the house, and ate 
and slept there till they grew tired of it. 
We all visited them, and picnicked, and 
lunched around a gipsy kettle, and 
lounged on pine boughs till there was 
danger of the father and mother becom- 
ing as young as the children. 

* * Depend upon it we make a great mis- 
take in our way of living,' said husband 
to me one day, getting up from his loung- 
ing place under a pine tree and shaking 
the dry needles from hisclothes. * Why, 
here is the very perfection of enjoyment 
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under our very noses, and we've beer 
fretting all these years because we were 
too poor to go journeying.’ 

„lt was our mission to come and wake- 
you up toa sense of your blessings,’ said. 
Kate, looking up from her sketching. 

“To be quite serious, dear friend, al! 
this has set me to thinking. Do any of 
us realize, until we are in for it, the terri- 
bleness of nervous exhaustion ? To be old 
before our time—long before—to make 
ourselves unlovely to our children because- 
of unmanageable nerves; to lose the joy, 
and, far sadder, the use of living, is not 
all this to be dreaded, to be avoided with: 
all the reason and wit and energy that 
God has given us? What is success of 
any kind if our brains and stomachs are 
worn out? Poor Jane Carlyle, writing to- 
her husband after one of the greatest of 
his literary triumphs, says: 'If we could 
only sleep, dear, and what you call digest, 
wouldn't it be nice? 

“Only think of the rich people, the: 
successful people who are running hither 
and thither to Switzerland, to Italy, to- 
the far north in search of health and 
pleasure, to whom after all, health and 
pleasure are forever denied. They have 
overdrawn their account at Nature’s de- 
pository, and would give all their fame 
and money for the simple health of a 
little ragged country urchin. 

“Some of us farmers’ wives are in dan- 
ger of losing our most precious possession. 
for this world, without getting in retura 
much fame or money. I for one have 
turned sharp about, and am going to try 
to get something out of the old farm be- 
sides corn and potatoes, and milk and 
butter. There isa crop for the heart and 
the spirit and the nerves if one be wise: 
enough to discern it.' 


MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


- 


How SALT INJURES FLESH FOODS.—A 
French physician, Dr. Hussen, has been. 
making experiments to discover the eí- 
fects of salt and other condiments when 
used in cooking, and adds his testimony 
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tothe facts already in possession of the 
hygienists. His experiments show among 
other things, that in cooking butchers’ 
meat only an ounce of salt should be 
used with from six to twelve pounds of 
meat. If more is employed, it will do 
one of two things: it will modify the 
structure of a portion of the muscular 
fiber so as to render it more resistant to 
the action of the gastric juice, or it will 
itself check and retard the peptic fermen- 
tation, the very ground work of digestion. 
It follows that salted and smoked meats 
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are more indigestible than fresh. Vine- 
gar, it appears, may be used with good 
effect, provided it is not in a quantity to 
irritate the stomach, and it is a pure dilu- 
tion of acetic acid, freed from sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acids, the latter of which, 
though an active principle of the gastric 
juice, must not be in excess in the stom- 
ach, or it will retard digestion. The 
hungry man will, therefore, be careful 
how he uses salt and vinegar, and Dr. 
Hussen will by and by tell him something 
about pepper and mustard. 


THE FASHIONABLE DOCTOR. 


* leading reason for the slow prog- 
ress made in the substitution of hy- 
gienic physicians for the drug doctors of 
society, is the fact that the hygienist is 


compelled by virtue of his system, to 
point out the irregularities and vices of 


his patient's life, and show how nature is 


set at naught, even in her simplest ordi- ' 
The popular doctor of the world : 
is he who pays little attention to the 


nances. 


moral delinquencies of a patient, and 
apologizes for the little remorse one 


playing the part of their moral, instead 
of their medical mentor. How much 
soever moral discrepancies may be the 
direct cause of disease, patients, as a rule, 
dislike very much to be reminded of their 
delinquencies, and this is especially so in 
the case of those who flatter themselves 
that their peccadilloes are being conducted 
without the knowledge of the polite or 
respectable circles in which they move, 


, and in which circles such transactions are 


may feel who is disposed to contemplate ` 


them. 

A correspondent of the London World 
indulges in some very witty remarks on 
this subject, showing a very clear insight 
into the subject of the fashionable doc- 
tor's popularity, and traces to some ex- 
tent the differences between the essen- 
tials to popularity to-day as compared 
with what was essential fifty years ago. 
The essentials to this popularity, accord- 
ing to the correspondent, are very strong: 
ly in support of statements which are fre- 
quently made, to the effect that success 
in the directions in which success is usu- 
ally estimated, is much more largely de- 
pendent upon extraneous qualifications 
than upon those which may be considered 
strictly medical or scientific, For in- 


stance, we are told that the successful 


physician must know the ways and weak- 7 


nesses of his clients, and not dream of 


> 
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roundly condemned. The successful phy- 
sician must, therefore, be blind to immor- 
alities of conduct, and talk learnedly in a 
manner which is calculated to convince 


the patient that the essential cause of the 


trouble has been overlooked. The suc- 
cessful physician must be familiar, too, 
with all the topics of the day, and yet he 
must not have positive convictions on any 
of them, for it would be unwise to offend 
those on whom hethrives. He may write 
medical works—the more the better—but 
society is skeptical regarding omnis- 
cience. The successful physician may, 
therefore, not dabble in outside matters, 
unless it be very strictly as a means of 
recreation, He must not be an atheist, 
Society has not come to that yet, and 
nervous women are always pious. Unless 
the physician be a dissenter, it is best for 
him to be strictly orthodox, neither too 
broad church nor yet with a suspicion of 
incense, or the eastward position. For- 
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merly the curate was the pet of the ladies, 
but that very important functionary is 
being largely supplanted in their estima- 
tion and affection by the truly good doc- 
tor, and as a consequence there can never 
be anything very much in common be- 


tween the curate and the doctor. The 
doctor must, therefore, be strictly careful 
not to offend any of those sensibilities 
over which it has for so long a period 
been the peculiar office of the curate to 
preside. 


TO MOTHERS. 


E all love to see the sweet uncon- 
sciousness of youth, full of charm- 

ing impulses and unstudied graces. 
Youth is the poetry of life. We come 
soon enough to the stern realities and the 
prose of life. There is no time when our 
daughters stand so much in need of ear- 
nest, loving counsel as in youth. When 
they are most lovely they are most 
tempted, and often the least ready to 
meet it. We, as mothers, should teach 
our girls to know themselves; to have a 
true understanding of the needs and de- 
sires of their being, and of what they are 
liable to come in contact with out in the 
world. This knowledge would be to them 
a mantle of protection. Sin and ignorance 
go hand in hand. We shun not the hid- 
den evils, and sometimes not the glaring 
ones. Many a good, young girl, the joy 
and pride of prudish parents, has fallen 
an easy prey to an ardent and unprincipled 
lover who afterward cast her aside, she, 


S the American Anti-Tobacco Pledge 

a vision of the past? a stranger asks. 
We answer emphatically, No, sir! It is 
an existence of the present, and will rise 
to a broader growth with the future. An 
effort for good never dies; it is immortal. 
Ill-health may maim, and the Great Har- 
vester gather in the standard-bearers, but 
the banner of truth and reform is imper- 
ishable, and waits but for strong hands to 
bear it aloft. The American Anti-To- 
bacco Pledge has many signers; men 
whose names are an honor to the cause of 
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unused to the ways of the world, scarcely 
understanding why he loves her no more, 
she had loved so well. 

Girls, beware! If a man says he loves 
you, and is honest, he will never al- 
low a breath of scandal to touch you 
through any act or thought of his. Love 
means protection, care for your reputa- 
tion, which he would guard with his 
life. 

The genuine article is fair and health- 
ful, and blesses its object; while the spu- 
rious is full of promise, but yields only the 
fruits of sorrow. Let us mothers try by 
earnest teaching and loving guidance to 
help our girls to be strong, and true. Let 
us keep our homes pure and happy, full 
of brightness and sunshine, a place 
where the lamp of love is always burning 
for our dear ones. We must teach our 
daughters the laws which govern their 
lives if we would have them morally and 
physically strong. BONNIE, 


SIR. 


purity, and boys for whom the years to be 
are full of light. 

A closer and more general organization 
would doubtless extend our method of 
work. In this regard other countries 
outvie us. We had an invitation to attend 
the fifteenth annual meeting of the Eng- 
lish Anti-Tobacco Society and Anti-Nar- 
cotic League, held in Association Hall, 
Manchester, England, Feb. rgth, 1883, 
and have since received an encouraging 
letter from their secretary, Mr. Frank 
Spence; also a copy of their Annual Re- 
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port, form of pledge, plan of work, 
monthly letter, and several pamphlets. 
Mr. Spence reluctantly admits the reform 
moves slowly, but he adds, “we keep on 
distributing literature, and delivering lect- 
ures when opportunities arise, and are 
encouraged by the result to go on in the 
good work. Our cause is right, and must 
eventually succeed." 

The Society makes us pleasant offers of 
co-operation. Their pledge sheet and ap- 
plication for membership reads: ‘To 
the English Anti-Tobacco Society and 
Anti-Narcotic League, Manchester. Be- 
ing an Abstainer from Tobacco, and all 
other Narcotics,* and heartily sympathiz- 
ing with your movement, I shall be glad 
to be enrolled as a member.” A small 
annual subscription fee is imposed. Each 
member receives an illuminated certificate 
of membership, and periodically the So- 
ciety's monthly letter. The Very Rev. 
F. Close, D.D., late Dean of Carlisle, is 
President, and an imposing list of titled 
scholars Vice-presidents. We extend our 
most cordial congratulations to the 
League. 

Under the head of “ Raison D'etre," 
their late report reads: “Since 1841 the 
population of the United Kingdom has 
increased 25 per cent., but the consump- 
tion of tobacco 43 per cent. Now more 


* The principal narcotics in use in various quarters of 
the globe: Alcohol, Opium, Tobacco, Chloral, Ab- 
sinthe, Haschisch, Cocoa Leaf, Betel Nut, Intoxicating 
Fungus, and Kava. 
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The Forests and the Rivers.— 
It is clearly the duty of the Government,” 
says The Nation, ‘‘to preserve in every way 
the great rivers of the country.“ It can not 
be done if the forests which * guard the flow 
of great rivers such as head among the Adi- 
rondacks or the Sierras of California, the 
Alleghanies, or the Rocky Mountains,’ are 
destroyed. The forests of Michigan or Lou- 
isiana maybe exterminated,as have been those 
of New England, without seriously affecting 
the nation as a nation, but if the forests 
which protect the sources of the great rivers 
are cut down, the disturbance would be 
widespread, and the nation in its lives and 
property seriously affected. It is suggested, 
£berefore, tbat the Goverament set aside tbe 
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than one-quarter of a million sovereigns 
are spent every week on this narcotic. For 
this outlay we reap an untold amount of 
physical, mental, and moral injury.” 

It is a lamentable fact that many of our 
race in high social and financial positions 
are almost constantly absorbed in the in- 
dulgence. Tobacco permeates the air to 
such an incredible extent, that we are all 
smoked, in a degree, though we may be 
confident we would keep better without it. 

It is the favor with which the good and 
gifted entertain a useless practice, that 
feeds and swells an enthralling habit. 
Boys see those high in age and rank above 
them use tobacco, and before their own 
powers of discrimination are developed 
they have acquired a taste for the un- 
wholesome and unpleasant narcotic which 
it takes years to overlive. 

It is not to the worn slaves of habit 
that the anti-tobacco laborers in this 
country look particularly, solicitously, 
and hopefully It is to the growing 
youth, the dear boys, the great and gifted 
men that are to be. To them the Amer- 
ican Anti-Tobacco Pledge calls—come! 
let us band together for purity! Let us 
lead better lives, and become a more vig- 
orous and refined race! It is the youth 
who have answered this call, and their 
friends ever near with cordial support, 
who ring out emphatically, No, sir! The 
reform is not a thing of the past. It and 
we are of the present and of the future. 

MRS. S. L. OBERHOLTZER. 
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mountain regions in which the great streams 
have their source—the Missouri, the Colum- 
bia, and the Saskatchewan, for instance—as 
a forest preserve. The suggestion is an im- 
portant one, and worthy of serious thought. 
The nation is worse than dull, it is crimi- 
nally foolish, if it allows the experience of 
Egypt, of France, nay, of portions of its own 
territory, to go unheeded. The work of de- 
struction as commonly prosecuted is a wan- 
ton disregard of economy, and on that score 
demands the attention of authority ; and we 
trust the time is not far distant when there 
will be in Congress.a body of men whose 
patriotism will laugh at partisan selfishness ; 
when the education of a people and the pros- 
perity of States will be questions of far more 
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moment than who shall hold a gavel or head 
a bureau.” 


Classes of Marble.—An American 
correspondent now in Italy gives the follow- 
ing account of the different qualities of mar- 
ble: ''Marbles are generally divided into 
three classes—the órecciati, the bardigli, and 
the bianchi. The first, as its name implies, 
seems to be composed of a mass of small 
stones, and is much used for ornaments ; 
the second is white, with dark blue streaks; 
while the third is a white, spotless species, 
and therefore of the greatest value and im- 
portance. White marble for statuary pur- 
poses, indicated to the miner by a covering 
of schist which is called madre, is of many 
varieties, that from Monte Crestola being the 
most beautiful. Its flesh-colored tints, fine 
crystallization, freedom from impurities, and 
size, make this marble invaluable to artists. 
In the hands of Michael Angelo, Canova, 
and Tenerani, this was the species of marble 
which was converted into such divine forms 
of grace and beauty. The Polvaccio is the 
quarry which supplies the largest monoliths, 
some of them measuring sixteen cubic me- 
tres. It was from this quarry the material 
came out of which arose the ‘ David’ of 
Buonarotti and the ‘ Wellington’ of Canova. 
Some of the masterpieces of Canova, Tener- 
ani, and Vela are made of bianco chiaro, 
which is well adapted for colossal monu- 
ments, On the banks of the Carrione are 
forty-two sawing establishments, provided 
with appropriate machinery; while in the 
town of Carrara are 145 workshops, with 500 
men. About 3,000 persons, men, women, 
and children, are occupied at the quarries. 
The blasting at the quarries is the cause of 
many deaths yearly. Charges of pounds of 
powder are sometimes inserted at a depth of 
sixty feet, and the effects of the explosion are 
terrific. A horn is blown to give notice, 
when the men around take refuge in open- 
ings prepared for them in the rocks, masses 
of stone passing over their heads and falling 
at great distances. Not infrequently, how- 
ever, masses of rock roll down unexpectedly 
and cause the death of passers-by. Bells 
used to ring on these occasions, calling to 
prayer for the dead and dying at the quarries; 
but the frequency with which this occurred 
produced such terror among the work-people 
that the tolling had to be stopped." 


Analysis of American Wheat.— 
At the recent meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science at 
Minneapolis, Minn., a paper was presented 
by Prof. Clifford Richardson, first chemical 
assistant in the Department of Agriculture, 
on the Composition of American Wheat 
and Corn," from which the following facts 
and tables are obtained : During the past ten 
years more than 200 analyses of wheat, and 
100 of corn have been made of specimens sent 
to the department. These were generally 
carefully selected and their average is proba- 
bly high ; but some of them were extremely 
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poor. The averages are all of American 
wheats, most of them winter varieties, and 
were taken, first, from all the known analyses 
made; second, from the remainder, after 
omitting incomplete analyses; third, from 
the remainder after excluding the exception- 
ally rich wheats of Colorado. Comparison: 
were also made with several averages taken 
from foreign reports. While our wheats are 
but a trifle lighter than the foreign wheats, 
they contain less water, about the same 
amount of ash, more oil, less fiber, and less 
albumen. 

The following table gives the limits of vari- 
ations: 


Water DEREN "m : $ 
Ash........ 8o .98 è 
Oil.... a : , 
Starch, etc. E . E 
wer.. eor 44 2.76 2.32 
Albumen..... e ae seis o Sie 8.05 17.15 9.10 


The extremes of the albuminoid tests give 
less than in foreign wheats. The smaller 
amount of water is supposed to be due to the 
conditions of gathering and preparing the 
grain for analysis. The quantity of ash is 
greater only in Colorado wheat, due to a rich 
mineral soil ; while the decrease of albumen 
seems to be followed by a decrease of fiber. 
The wheats of the Atlantic coast are the most 
deficient in albumen, and smallest in size. 
The wheats of New York and Vermont are 
larger, but though highly cultivated, are de- 
ficient in nitrogen. The Virginia wheats are 
extremely light in weight, but have rather 
more albumen, while those of Maryland are 
the best of that section. 

The following table gives the average per- 
centages of albuminoids in the wheats of the 
world : 
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3.12 19.48 24.56: 10.68 ..... 
2.34 14.63 16.56 14.24 3-620 
2.24|14.00'18.26| 9.80 4.498 


2.17 13.567. 76 10.21 4.485 


2.1113.19 .....].....! 88 

2.08 13.00 l M 
2. 1013.13 15.29 11.26 4.270 
8. 0813.00 . oe 
a. 0112.56 4.680 
1. 6010.00 1. 
t 2.47 9-19] 9-92] 8.75 5.540 
America 1. 92 12.001. 15 8.05. ... 
Amer. excl. Coll. 1. 860 r 1.62 16.63 8.05 3.532 
Colorado, 1881... .... 2.14 13.49, 15-94 11.19 4833 
2.09|13.06 14.88 11.55 4-299 
Minnesota 2.05 12.7917. 15 10.85 1.354 
Michigan 1. 9212. 0014.47 C. 13 4.116 
Missouri. 1.83 11.44 12.44 10. 50 3.50 
Oregon. 1. 48 9. 17 10.63! B.os 4.800 
Atlantic S 1.79|11.18 14.00: 8.03 3.057 
Pennsylvania 1.80 11.25 12 78 is 3.211 
N. Carolina.... . 1.5710. 46 12.43! 8.93 3-782 
Alabama......... — 1.83 11.32 13.68. 9-80 3.137 
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The averages given of nitrogen are included 
with the albumen, and are of practical inter- 
est simply to the chemist. 

The wheats of Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Missouri are larger in size and slightly better 
than those of the Atlantic States. The wheats 
of Colorado, Minnesota, and Dakota are as 
rich in nitrogen as could be desired. In 
Oregon the size of the wheat is good, but the 
quality of the albuminoids ſalls to the lowest 
point, and yet in yield and size of grain it 
nearly equals that of Colorado. The percent- 
age of albuminoids in the latter is 14.18 against 
10.63 per cent. in that of Oregon, a fact as 
yet unexplained. 


To Cure Gapes.—An almost certain 
cure for gapes in chicks is the following: 
Place the chick in the bottom of a two-gallon 
jar, or some similar vessel, and cover the 
top tightly with a piece of coarse cloth, thin 
enough to permit the siſting of lime. Place 
a handful of air-slaked lime on the cloth, and 
by sharply drumming with the finger cause it 
to sift through upon the chick in a dense 
cloud. The direct effect of the lime is to 
cause sneezing, which act dislodges the cause 
of the trouble, the worms that accumulate in 
the throat and are so hard to get rid of. The 
substance coughed up must by all means be 
removed from all possibility of doing further 
harm. Bury or burn it. 

This remedy is simple, harmless, and effect- 
ive. There is some danger, of course, of 
suffocating the chicken, but a very little ex- 
perience will teach one how much lime a 
gaping chicken will survive. Don’t push 
horse-hairs down the little sufferer's throat 
and run the risk of pushing the gape-worms 
too, when with a little assistance nature will 
cure the disease and without pain. 


Belgian Industry.—'" The little coun- 
try of Belgium," says a writer in one of our 
New York dailies, **has 480 persons to the 
square mile, or three to every four acres, 
That is, four acres are made to support three 
persons. If the United States were equally 
crowded the population would be 1,650,000,- 
O00, or more than the population of the whole 
world. One acre perfectly well cultivated 
can easily support one person. It is possible 
to produce sixty bushels of wheat on one 
acre, and this is equivalent to the whole sup- 
port of at least two persons, It is simply a 
matter of cultivation and management. Bel- 
gium shows what can bedone. And it is well 
done, for we do not hear of distress in that 
busy country, nor of ‘assisted passages’ of 
paupers, nor of a rush of dissatisfied Belgi- 
ans crowding hither to better their condition. 
It shows that high farming and excellent cul- 
tivation of the soil is profitable." 


English Psychologists.—Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter may be regarded as primus inter 
ves, From him I have gained valuable 
facts during my present visit. But there are 
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other conspicuous students and writers on 
Psychology. The widespread interest in this 
department of science led to the formation of 
the London “ Society for Psychical Research,” 
in February, 1882. About 250 thoughtful, in- 
fluential inen among the literary classes, in- 
cluding the nobility and clergy, are members. 
'They aim to foster the spirit of serious in- 
quiry, and to eliminate every possible ele- 
ment of charlatanism from the experiments 
instituted, so that the interests of truth and 
morality may no longer suffer at the hands of 
unprincipled men. Secretary Bennett, r4 
Dean's Yard, Westminster, London, S. W., 
will gladly receive books, data, or informa- 
tion bearing upon the whole subject of men- 
tal phenomena. 

The July number of the proceedings of thia 
Society has an elaborate report on Thought 
Transference,” or mind-reading, prepared by 
Prof. Barrett, of the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin, and others of a committee, Twenty- 
one pages are given to fac-similes of draw- 
ings by G. A. Smith, who visualized what 
Mr. Blackburn saw, and putit on paper with 
astonishing accuracy, fifty-eight times out of 
seventy-five trials, on one occasion. This ix 
the mode. Smith is carefully blindfolded and 
furnished with paper and pencil. In an- 
other room a committee man draws a dia- 
gram and holds it before the eyes of Black- 
burn long enough for a vivid mental picture 
to be made. B. closes his eyes, to keep the 
figure in memory. He is led into the room 
where Smith and his watcher sit. Every 
chance at collusion is anticipated, such as. 
touching Smith, coughing, shuffling the eet, 
or any auditory signs. On one occasion the 
ears of the writer were filled with putty, his 
head covered with a bolster, and then a 
blanket enveloped the entire head and trunk. 
The drawing of the half-smothered man was 
one of his best. 

Now, how is it done? That is the co- 
nundrum. We give it up. The committee 
do not venture a hypothesis. They are after 
facts. They propose to sift facts. Plainly, 
Blackburn is honest. He has again and 
again come from Brighton, sixty miles, to 
meet the committee, without remuneration 
and at personal inconvenience. People who 
study science at their own charges are more 
trustworthy than paid mediums, There were 
no mirrors and no other visible helps, but all 
was conducted by an eager, watchful com- 
mittee in their own room, and in the midst 
of perfect silence. The writer showed no 
tentative, hesitating movements, as one wait- 
ing for signals, but worked deliberately and 
continuously, as if copying what was really in 
his own mind. In four out of thirty-seven 
instances B. was allowed to touch S. In the 
others no contact was had, but the men were 
kept apart. In four cases S. saw nothing. In 
four, dimly. In all the rest he was success- 
ful, Further facts will be noticed in another 
article. Prof. E. P. Tuwing, PR. D., 
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A New Material for Casts and 
MopeLs.— In the British Medical Journal Dr. 
Anthony Bowlby thus describes his process. 
The articles used are: Swinburne's prepared 
gelatine, 8 oz.; French chalk, 14 oz.; honey, 
26 fl. oz.; glycerine, 6 fl. oz.; that is, the 
proportion of r part gelatine, r4 French chalk, 
31 honey, t glycerine. ‘‘ Prepare a coloring 
solution ; rub down half a drachm of carmine 
in half an aunce of water; to this add two 
and a half ounces of glycerine, and keep 
in a stoppered bottle; shake the mixture be- 
fore use. 

“The French chalk should be perfectly 
white, and the honey of as light a color as 
possible (* Thurber's Strained California Hon- 
ey and ‘Narbonne Honey’ are the best). 
"[he cost of these materials will be about 75. 

“The implements required are two large 
china pudding dishes, and two saucepans 
large enough to contain the same. Put all 
the gelatine into one of the dishes, and add 
plenty of cold water. Leave it to soak ex- 
actly half an hour. While the gelatine is 
soaking weigh out the French chalk into the 
other dish, and add the glycerine. Stand 
the pots containing the honey in some hot 
water till it is fluid enough to pour, then add 
it to the mixture of chalk and glycerine. Mix 
all well together, and place the dish contain- 
ing the mixture in a saucepan of boiling 
water; let it get nearly to boiling heat, and 
keep on stirring it gently. 

“To this mixture must now be added the 
coloring solution, sixty minims of which will 
make a good flesh color. When the gelatine 
has finished soaking, turn it out into a clean 
cloth, and wring out every drop of superflu- 
ous water; put it back in the dish, and place 
the latter in a saucepan of boiling water, 
over a fire or gas jet. 

“ As soon as the gelatine begins to dis- 
solve around the edges of the dish, pour over 
it all the hot mixture of French chalk, etc., 
and keep on stirring for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, over the fire, till the whole is 
thoroughly homogeneous; then remove the 
dish, allow the liquid to cool to about the 
consistency of treacle, and pour it into the 
mould. It is better not to use the freshly 
prepared material for casts, but to pour it 
out into flat dishes, and, after it has set, keep 
it for a week or two before using, when it 
may be readily melted by putting the dish 
containing it into a pan of boiling water. 
Should the material have been kept very 
long, it may be necessary to add a very little 
water, to facilitate the melting. Considering 
that it takes some time to set at the temper- 
ature of the body, it is not advisable to use 
the material for taking the mould, for plaster 
of Paris is in every way better. Moulds 
made of the latter material should be well 
dried and oiled, after which they should be 
painted with spirit varnish, and again oiled, 
before use. The cost of the material is slight, 
and the time occupied in making a consider- 
able quantity is about one hour, or rather 
amore. 

“Casts thus prepared present a very great 
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resemblance to human flesh, both in color, 
texture, and translucency. They are very 
easily painted, and form an admirable ground- 
work for the depiction of skin diseases. As 
to their durability, I can not speak with cer- 
tainty, having none which have been made 
more than ten months. It is very necessary 
to keep them in a dry place." 


How Annealing Makes Metals, 
ETC., PLriant.—The annealing of wire, glass, 
and other substances renders them soft, more 
ductile, and less brittle. A substance is an- 
nealed by simply heating it, and allowiag it 
to cool gradually. Recent experiments have 
resulted in the conclusion tbat the heating 
results in a kind of rupturing or cracking 
open, and in seeking an explanation of this, 
it is thought that in bringing the substance— 
take wire for illustration—suddenly to a 
white heat, the air held both physically and 
mechanically in the wire is expanded and 
exploded, tearing its way out and leaving fis- 
sures and cracks all over the surface. These 
fissures are plainly visible, and assume the 
torn and ragged appearance that might come 
from such explosions of the contained air. 
The wire, before stiff, is now soft and yield- 
ing, simply because it is cracked and bends 
readily at every break on its surface. To 
illustrate this we have only to paint a sheet 
of paper with a gum-like dextrine or even 
mucilage. When the paper is stiffened draw 
it over a sharp edge and crack the gum, and 
the paper will bend freely in every direction. 
Here the cracks are visible, and it is easy to 
see that they allow the gum to bend. It may, 
from this, be seen that annealing is a ruptur- 
ing or cracking of a substance, and that its 
softness and pliability result from the free 
play given by the cracks. 


Disappearance of a Lake.—Red 
Fish Lake above Sawtooth City on the sum- 
mit of the Sawtooth range of mountains, in 
the Wood River region, Idaho, has dropped 
through the bottom. The lake had an area 
of several miles, and was many fathoms in 
depth. It was on the summit of one of the 
peaks of the range, some 11,000 feet eleva- 
tion above the sea, and surrounded by heavy 
timber, which rendered it a delightful place 
of resort in summer for camping, fishing. and 
boating parties. The lake has been there 
since the white man has known the country, 
but lately—the day of the occurrence is not 
known—the bottom fell out. The country 
formation is granite and limestone, and an 
immense fissure has opened, whether caused 
by separation or settling of the earth's sur- 
face or from volcanic action is not known. 
At present the bed of the lake is dry, and 
presents the appearance of a deep gorge or 
valley on the summit of the mountains. This 
lake has always contained millions of red 
fish, and been a favorite resort for bear, deer, 
and other game. Where the fish went to is 
as much a mystery as where the water went. 
—JHailey Times. 
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THE “NEW” EDUCATION. 


il ias is an important stirrance in 

educational matters. New ideas 
have been advanced in teachers’ conven- 
tions, in school organs, with reference to 
methods of training, ideas so revolution- 
ary in their nature that two parties have 
been formed among educators: the de- 
fenders of the old, and the advocates of 
the “new” education. 

These "new" ideas are credited by 
American educators largely to Pestalozzi 
for their origin, and to the enterprise of 
the man who started the celebrated ex- 
perimental school at Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, for their trial in what may be called 
the scientific or natural manner. The ap- 
plication of these “new ” ideas to State 
education, or in the public schools, is of 
cqurse the grand object. Now, when we 
come to examine the characteristic differ- 
ences between the old and new methods, 
it will be seen by the candid reader that 
the latter only keeps its ground by con- 
servative sufferance. Let any one exam- 
ine the system in common use, and he 
will soon discover that it is simply or- 
ganized routine, Teachers in the several 
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departments are required to give 
hear lessons in certain text-books, 
their classes are expected to advanceacer- 
tain number of pages in those text-books 
in a certain time, and having done so and 


| kept up to grade, the class is promoted to 
the next higher department. 


The pro- 
cess of teaching is a mechanical one, not 
more than one in a hundred of the public 
school teachers, as they average, feeling 
it to be a high and animating employ- 
ment, because they are subject to restric- 
tions which are by no means conducive 
to their inspiration. One who is new to 
the school-room may enter it with views 
of personal duty and responsibility, and 
for a time endeavor to impress his pupils 
with a livcly interest in their studies, but 
ere long his ambition is suppressed by the 
"regulations," and he settles down to a 
tedious following of the old routine of 
manufacturing so many reciters of so 
many pages in history, grammar, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, etc. It seems incredible 
that in this era of light the mediæval no- 
tion survives that the child's mind is but 
a sheet of white paper on which may be 
written what the parent or teacher wills, 
and survives as the fundamental princi- 
ple in so important a sphere as public 
education. 

Pestalozzi and Gall were nearly con- 
temporary, the former being born but ten 
years or so before the latter, and as the 
principles of the great Swiss teacher set 
forth the importance of understanding a 
child's nature, and adapting the method 
of training to the individuality of the 
subject, are we not warranted in believing 
that a similar inspiration directed his ob- 
servations as that which animated the 
studies of the great physiologist? Verbal 
teaching, Pestalozzi claimed, would be of 
little value unless it were implanted on 
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previous mental experiences, and verified 
Gall insisted that the suc- 
cessful teacher was he who studied his 


by the senses. 


pupils organization, and learned the 
strong and weak points of his intellect 
and character, and encouraged him in the 
manifestation of special talent. Pesta- 
lozzi and Gall, each in his sphere was an 
exponent of the “new” education. 

Later we have the evolution of the Kin- 
dergarten as representative of the teach- 
ings of Pestalozzi, but which we regard as 
scarcely broad enough in its comprehen- 
sion of those teachings. Of the Gallian 
philosophy of mind-training we have 
George Combe in Scotland and Horace 
Mann in America, each earnestly advo- 
cating the necessity of taking into ac- 
count individual capacity for the formu- 
lation of a true and scientific system of 
education. Such an education does not 
mean filling the juvenile memory with 
dates and names, technical terms, classi- 
cal paradigms, and mathematical for- 
mulz, but first imparting freshness and 
vigor to its activity by sound health, and 
then guiding it in the absorption of those 
facts and ideas from the world around it 
which are useful inthe practical work of 
life. 

The new education, as we understand 
it, aims to make a young man something 
more than imitator, or a passive routin- 
ist, to quicken his perception, to give him 
power to think for himself, to make books 
but the assistants of his eye and hand, 
and thus to store his mind with useful 
knowledge, not mere information or 
shining, yet impracticable, accomplish- 
ments. A late writer says that the old 
education “is devoted to the communica- 
tion of accumulated knowledge. The 
new sets pupils to the task of rediscovery. 
Preceding generations have left behind 
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vast treasures of accumulated knowledge 
which must be accepted as an inheritance, 
and not acquired by the endless toil of 
rediscovery; but there is also new knowl- 
edge to be acquired by original discov- 
ery; addition must be made to the capital 
that has been received as a legacy." 

Herein we catch a suggestion of the 
nature of the conflict which has lately as- 
sumed a definite form, between the 
friends of classical study and the advo- 
cates of scientific culture; the former in 
their conservatism may be considered on 
the side of the old education, while the 
latter in their preference for that which 
has a living relation to the present may 
be considered supporters of the new" 
education, as they would have the youth 
give his attention to those things which 
exercise his practical faculties, and thus 
give him some familiarity with the very 
objects with which in his manhood he 
will be required to deal. 

The new education does not propose, 
so far as we know, to provide special 
training in accordance with special or- 
ganization : but in the future evolution of 
the idea that must be included. If it 
make the culture of the observing facul- 
ties the basis of education, and formation 
of character or discipline a chief element, 
as is claimed, then it must associate as 
an indispensable requisite to success, 
ability on the part of the teacher to read 
the character of the pupil, and to apply 
his teaching in accordance with the laws 
of mental development. 

We hold that the “ new education " is 
an outcome of intellectual progress, large- 
ly due to the dissemination of phreno- 
logical doctrine, and that its introduction 
into popular education will bring about 
a much healthier condition than now 
exists by stimulating the teacher as well 
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as the pupil in studies of mutual interest, 
by unfolding the book of nature, with its 
exhaustless fund of attractive objects, 
rather than the text-book, with its dry 
detail of rules and dogmatic assertions, 


ARE YOU COURAGEOUS? 
HAT a surfeit of evil exists in soci- 
ety! On all sides we behold it 


‘working, gnawing, festering, corrupting. 


In a thousand forms it presents itself; 
sometimes requiring a close scrutiny, and 
a clear, moral vision to detect its true 
character, so insidious can the Protean 
monster operate, and so attractive may 
be his disguise. Do you know, reader, 
that most of this evil is permitted to 
flourish because of the lack of courage 
on the part of its victims, and of those 
who are ready to cry, "How long, O 
Lord, how long!" to meet it and repel 
its advance? Yes, it is owing to phases 
of weakness of which the majority of 
men and women in the community are 
guilty. 

You are surprised, reader, and demand 
indignantly, “ Am I included in the black 
list?" At the risk of being deemed in- 
sulting we answer, “ Quite likely." You 
may possess a good endowment of Com- 
bativeness, and may be as bold as a lion 
in certain cases of personal injury, but is 
your Combativeness so active that it can 
not endure the sight of wrong inflicted 
upon others by the brutal and strong, and 
generously enters the lists in their de- 
fence? Is it so strong that it helps you 
to be cheerful and sunny-tempered even 
though you are poor, and compelled to 
perform duties the' world sneers at? 
Does it brace you up so that you can de- 
liberately reject gifts and overtures which 
will add (o the money in your pocket, or 
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raise you in popular estimation while 
they mar your integrity and reproach 
you for dishonesty ? 

Does it give you the courage to say 
No to your friend when he asks you to 
do that which wisdom can not approve, 
even though your declination will de- 
prive you of his future association, and 
many privileges which he has brought to 
you? 

Has it given you the strength to ac- 
knowledge your ignorance when inqui- 
ries have been made of you concerning 
matters of which you know little; and 
have you been prompt to acknowledge 
mistakes when you have discovered 
them ? l 

Have you had the courage to point out 
another’s error when you know that by. 
its commission he may suffer much in 
mind and estate; or have you turned 
away from him with the selfish reflection, 
"It is none of my business,” urging its 
pseudo logic against the promptings of 
your conscientiousness ? 

Have you had the courage to show 
your respect for honesty and capability, 
although they might be dressed in seedy 
garments? and have you shown, on the 
other hand, your dislike for dishonesty 
greed, duplicity, and ignorance, by avoid- 
ing their contact although clad in broad- 
cloth, and surrounded with the para- 
phernalia of wealth ? 

Have you been strong enough to do 
your duty as a neighbor, brother, hus- 
band, father, to be what you are in place 
and fortune? 

If you have done all these things, we 
will say that you are strong and bold, and 
that the evil around you has not found 
an abettor in you? But if you have failed 
in most of them must we not accuse you 
of helping directly or indirectly the spread 
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of vice and wickedness, however power- 
ful they may be? The element of courage 
is made weakness by its employment in 
mean and disreputable courses ; the rob- 
ber and bruiser may show its extreme 
physical side in acts of lawlessness and 
brutality, but they are really most weak, 
since their conduct is wanting altogether 
in the high-souled manliness that scorns 
wrong, and stands firmly on the vantage 
ground of personal integrity. Evil can 
not make headway against true courage, 
because that is the expression of an ear- 
est spirit which seeks to benefit others 
as well as itself, and opposes all wrong, 
fortified with the conviction that in de- 
veloping the principles of order, knowl- 
edge, and humanity, it finds its highest 
and happiest growth. 


SENSE OF DIRECTION IN ANIMALS. 


“ T HE remarkable faculty which cats, 

dogs, pigeons, and other animals 
possess, of returning in a straight line to 
a point of departure, has awakened much 
curiosity on the part of naturalists. Some 
refer it to instinct, some to intelligence 
similar to that of man, some to an inter- 
nal mechanism which makes the animals 
simply automata; but none of these at- 
tempted explanations does anything to- 
ward solving the mystery. Wallace sup- 
poses that when an animal is carried to a 
great distance in a basket, its flight makes 
it very attentive to the different odors 
which it encounters upon the way, and 
that the return of these odors, in inverse 
order, furnishes the needful guide. Tous- 
senel supposes that the birds recognize 
the north as the cold quarter, the south 
as the warm, the east (in France) as the 
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dry, and the west as the moist. Recently 
Viguier has published, in the Revue Phi- 
losophique, an original memoir upon the 
sense of orientation and its organs, in 
which he attributes the faculty to a per- 
ception of magnetic currents.” 

The above is quoted from an exchange, 
and represents different phases of late 
scientific speculation in an accepted 
power in animals. We claim of course 
that the perception of direction or locality 
is an intellectual instinct related to its 
proper organ in the brain, and that it is 
established by irrefragable proofs. In the 
man distinguished for his ability to travel 
from place to place without making mis- 
takes; in the scout who will follow a 
trail through the wilderness; in the ad- 
venturer who is restless Stanley-like un- 
less off on a voyage of discovery ; in the 
proficient naturalist; in the alert and ac- 
curate letter- carrier, or express driver, 
the organ of Locality is always large, and 
one of the most easily determined of the 
frontal developments. So is it with ref- 
erence to animals and birds. In the 
pointer the head is larger in the region of 
this instinct than it is in the foxhound or 
greyhound. In the homing or carrier 
pigeon a considerable bulge is noticeable 
at that part of the head just over the 
eyes, and the development is seen also in 
swift-flying birds general. We never 
saw a good sea-captain who did not pos- 
sess large Locality. A recognition of the 
organ and function of Locality will solve 
all the mystery which this faculty posses- 
ses to the naturalists, just as the accept- 
ance of a cerebral organ for language 
has enabled the physiologists to find port 
after sailing for years hither and thither 
on a sea of vain and unnecessary specu- 
lation. 
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THE INSTITUTE—The session of the 
Phrenological Institute opened auspi- 
ciously on the 2d of October, according 
to announcement. A full average of 
students occupied the body of the lecture 
room, and were addressed by the Vice- 


President, Secretary, and Prof. L. N. 
Fowler, and Mrs. C. F. Wells. Since the 
opening new admissions have been made. 
Before the session closes there will be a 
short course of public lectures delivered 


in Cooper Institute. 


UESTIONS OF " GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one gues- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, tf a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration, 

Ir AN INQUIRY FAiL ro RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it, if not then published, the ingutrer may con- 
clude that an answer ts withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. . 

To Our CoNTRIBUTORS.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It ts often 
necessary to cut the page into" takes" for compositors, 
and this can mot be done when both sides are written 
ujon. 

25 Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quotations, 

3. Don't write im a smali hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read tt across his cage, a distance of 
nearly two fect, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about "Commercial note" size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

S. Be brief. People don b lide to read longstories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fuli name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
fs provided by the writers. Ix ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, tf 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is Setter, a prepaid envelope, with their full address, 
Personal matters will be considered by the editor tf 
th 55 m dome. Anonymous letters will not be con- 
sidered. 


STOMACH - TROUBLE.— H. H. W.— 
Question I have seen somewhere in the JOURNAL 
a remedy for sick stomach. Can you tell me 
when it was, or can you give me any light on 
the snbject ? : 

Anmeer: What is the nature of the sickness ? 
If it be due to dyspepsia, you muy need to fol- 
low a course of treatment. If it be only nausea, 
or temporary disturbance following meals, you 
should change yonr diet, and study to adapt to 
your constitution such articles as wil] not dis- 
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turb. You may over-cat, or eat at improper 
times, and so be a sufferer from your own impru- 
dence. 


Mip-Day Nap.—H. McC.—To a per- 
son of weak organization a little sleep in the 
middle of the day is beneficial. If taken after 
dinner it should not follow the meal immedi- 
ately. It were better to adopt a late dinner hour, 
say three o'clock, and take the nap before eat- 
ing. A debilitated nervous system will generally 
be benefited by such a practice. 


A Goop READER.—M. P. G.—A fair 
intellectual development with good lungs and 
a good voice, will be a sufficient basis for one 
who desires to become skillful as a reader. Care- 
ful practice, daily, should be the rule, ln accord- 
ance with the requirementa of a teacher, or a 
well-chosen text-book. 


WEARS THE ToES Orr.—P. H. F.— 
You say that the man has a “ canting-to-the-right- 
and-left sort of walk,” from which we infer that 
during the contact of the foot with the ground, 
he gives it atwist or grinding motion, the ob- 
vious result of which would be to wear off his 
boots rapidly at the parta where the most pres- 
sure is exerted. We have secn people who, iu 
walking, give the body a quick, nervous thrust 
forward just about the time the foot is raised, 
while the toe rests upon the ground. This 
peculiarity tends to wear off the leather at the 
toe rapidly. Many people strike the point of 
the hcel first in walking, and soon run it down 
through the hard leather lifts. 


EYEBROWS AND SELF-ESTEEM.—Qwes- 
tion: In persons in whom Self-esteem is largely 
developed (giving the head a high crown), the 
eyebrows generally elope downward at the inner 
ends, as poorly represented in the followlng 
drawing. Is this the phyelognomical sign of 
Self-estuem ? J. H. W. 

Anacer: We are not aware that such eyebrows 
are to be taken as indicative of self-esteem. 
They usually accompany a prominent develop- 
ment of the supraorbital ridges, the bony mar- 
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gin of the brain-pan overhanging the eye. If 
the person have very large Locality and Weight, 
there is a roundness or curvature imparted 
to the form of the parts immediately above 
the inner angle of the eye, and the eyebrows 
wil be arched. In the majority of cases, 
with Self-esteem large, the perceptive organs 
are strongly developed, and the eyebrows are 
arched more or less, as you describc, but they 
accompany the development rather than indicate 
it. We should rather be disposed to regard eye- 
brows inclining to directness of out!ine as an 
indication, in themselves, of self-esteem. 


AUTHORITIES ON THE GORSET.—S.— 
These are very numerous. You will find one or 
more of them in every book treating on the dis- 
eases of women. For instance, in Shepherd's 
* 8pecinl Physiology for Girls,“ Jowett’s ** Ways 
of Women," Kollogg’s '*Ladles' Guide,” and 
that exccllent little volume, published not long 
ago in the Interest. of reform, called How to 
Dress." 


SMALL SELF-ESTEEM AND THE HEAD. 
—O. C. A.— It does not follow that because 
there is a depression in the line of the head a 
little backward of the crown, that Self-esteem is 
to be considered small, as the depression may 
be duc to the cranial structure. It not unfre- 
quently happens that the cdges of tho occipital 
and parietal bones, which meet near there, tnru 
inward in growing, and produce the appenr- 
ance of hollowness. Yet if Self-esteem be large, 
and its tendency of development be toward the 
organs of the social nature, it will be shown by 
a fullness at the posterior part of the crown; 
and if there be a eranial depression where the 
oecipital and parictal edges meet, there will be 
below this point an appearauce of flatness, ora 
rapid dropping downward of the head outline. 
In the majority of cases Self-esteem large inclines 
toward Firmness, so that there is a marked full- 
ness of the crown. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
ests the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 


A CASE OF HYDROCEPHALUS.—There 
fs in Pathurah Ghat Lane, on the Chitpore road, 
in the city of Calcutta, a respectable Hindoo 
fimily of the middle class, of the weaver caste, 
I may here mention that the Hindoo community 
is divided into classcs, according to caste; i. $., 
the profession their forefathers followed in tho 
olden days. This family, with the governor and 
governess at the head, consisted of four brothers 
and three sisters, of whom one brother, Romesh 
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Chunder Dutt, is subject to hydrocephalus. On 
his birth the parents had no suspicion of his iH- 
ness, on the contrary, they wero delighted by 
being blessed with another son ; and time rolled 
on until he attainod the age of two months, 
when, to their great surprise, they began to ob- 
serve that the child's head wus increasing in 
bulk day by day. It is extraordinary that, where- 
as ip a young child the fontunels, which are car 
tilnginous, acd from the time of birth begiu to 
contract, and are generally completely ossified 
and closed between the second and third years, 


‘in this case expanded until he was nearly seven 


years of age; and when the progress of tbc in- 
eroment ceased, and the middle of the upper 
surface of the head forward of the anterior fon- 
tanel, where the organ of Vencration is located, 
lost ils soft or pulpy statc, and became as hard 
as any other part of the head. It is supposed 
that the illness commenced from his birth, and 
gradually developed chiefly about the forehead. 
The anxiety of the parents being great to see 
their son free from this terrible malady, they 
availed themselves of the best medical aid pro- 
curable in the city; and the doctors held a con- 
sultation, the result of which was that they one 
and all wanted to tap the head ; but as tbe futher 
was told that they could not guarantee the safety 
of the child, and the chances were ten to one 
that it might sink under the operation, hc would 
not give his consent. He was then advised to 
bandage the head to prevent a further increase. 
The doctors predicted that the boy would not 
survive the age of seven years, but he is now 
about thirty-four years, and there were never 
any signs of mental disturbance noticed by his 
parents, nor is the young man an idiot in any 
sense of the word. 

Hia constitution is healthy, and he seldom 
complains, except of the heaviness of the head. 
He is of a thin and slender make, dark com- 
plexion, and of a middle size. The appcarance 
of tho eye-balls is sunken in the socket, and 
with a downward tendency. The parictal bones 
have been forced out extremely by the water, 
which sceme to have distended the middle 
and the posterior lobes of the brain particu- 
larly. His limbs are weak and meager, and his 
gait wavering and uncertain. He does not com- 
plain of headache, and drowsiness or convul- 
sions were never noticed. Rainy, stormy, or 
changeable weather has no morc offect on him 
than on other persons. 

He can walk a considerable distance provided 
somebody accompanies him, as he feels afraid 
to venture out much on account of the great 
number of carriages whicb are plyiog tn the 
streets to and fro. His.diet is simple, and he 
does due justice to his meals. He sleeps well; 
goes to bed at about ten o'clock P. M., and rises 
very early in the morning, before duybreak, and 
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walks up and down the Jane he lives in for about 
an hour. He is fond of playing with children, 
und keeps their company. He 1s not married, 
nor has he evcr expressed a wish for conjugal 
felicity. When pcople spoak to him about mar- 
riage he is cheery and jocosc, but shows no par- 
tlality for woman's society. He takes care of 
his own clothes and other things, and kceps 
them in order. 

His father tried to educate him, and with that 


view engaged the services of a tutor, but great | 


difficulty was experienced in the undertaking. 
The boy could learn his lessons right enough 
and commit to memory, but the heaviness of his 
head was a great drawback, and to look down 


on his book caused him much pain, so that he, 


was obliged to give up study. He can not read 
or write, but can readily commit to memory 
words and sentences elther in his own or a for- 
ign language, which may be recited to him. 

I measured his head, and found the cireum- 
ference to be thirty-one inches, and from ear to 
ear round the front, thirtcen and a half inches, 
and from the root of the nose, backward over 
the top of the head to the occipital spine, scven- 
teen and a half inches. R. B. DOSS. 

89 Chumamgully, Calcutta, March 18, 1883. 


Wy Nor ?—In reading the article in 
a late JOURNAL signed H. Reynolds, M D., in 
regard to placing drunkards in asylums until 
reformed, and thus preventing by heredity thelr 
increase, I wonld ask would it not be wise to set 
a limit to the time temperate people should be 
taxed to support this class of persons in asy- 
lums? Give them one, two, or ten years to re- 
form, surround them with every influence which 
shall tend to elevate and refine human nature 
during this time. If, after all this effort and the 
expenditure of treasure, they return to their de- 
grading habits, make eunuchs of every one of 
them. As horrible as this seems, the effccts of 
the excessive use of alcoholic beverages upon 
unborn millions of innocent children, are incom- 
parably worse 

In olden times the name eunuch was a syno- 
nym for office, and such persons it would seem 
were more to be trusted as chamberlains in tho 
courts of Eastern monarchs than other persons. 
Far be it from me to favor the revival of such an 
old and henthcnish custom, yet, during a prac- 
tice of twenty-five years in medicine, and sceing 
so much suffering of innocent persons and of 
the (perhaps) insane victims, witnessing remorse 
such as no language can describe when rcturn- 
ing to sobricty, and the multitude of diseases 
arising from the use of intoxicating drinks, I 
feel that the seyercst measures would be justi- 
fied by posterity. MRS. E. G. COOK, M.D. 


A YOUNG lady writes from Lunenburg 
Co., N. 8.: “I am a subscriber to your valuable 
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JOURNAL, and would not give it up for all the 
other journals in circulation, and I am going to 
try and induce some of my friends to become 
subscribers also. Iam sure no one would ever 
regret taking such an interestiug book, and it 
would prove a great beneflt to them, if studied 
in the proper light, both morally und financially. 
LII 4. B." 
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PERSONAL. 


Mrs. GILBERT HAVEN, mother of tho late 
Bishop Haven, has in great part recovered from 
a paralytic shock, notwithstanding that she is in 
her nincty-sixth year. 


Mr. HUBERT HERKOMER says that America 
produces the best and grandest work in colored 
glass, so far as depth and harmony of color are 
concerned. And this Mr. Herkomer as an artist 
highiy esteemed shouid know. 


MR. SaxDwiTH, the British Consul in Crete, 
reports that the wine produced in that Island 
last year was very much less than usual, while 
the quautity exported to France, notori- 
onsly for the purpose of being manipulated and 
re-exported under the name of claret," is con- 
siderably in excess of that in the previous year. 
Think of that, ye claret-drinkers, who pride your- 
selves on using only tho ** imported ” article ! 


Tue late Tourzuónteff, the distinguished Rus- 
sian author, had a very lurge head; and when 
the University of Oxford, in 1879, conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law upon 
him, the whole place was searched for a cap big 
enough for his bead, and he was finally obliged 
to wear a ‘‘ stove-pipo," an article never before 
seen in Oxford in company with a Doctor's 
gown. We are not told the size of his head. 


Mrs, ELizA F. Eppy, of Boston, bequeathed 
different sums of moncy to relations, and directed 
that the remainder of the estate should go to 
Susan B. Anthony and Lucy Stone, to further 
what is ealled the woman's rights cause.” 
This provision was contested by her heirs, but 
has been declared valid by the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, The amount to be 
divided between the ladies is said to be about 
$04,000. A snug little trust. 


THE late Dante Gabriel Rossetti expressed pe- 
culiar views concerniug some modern novelists. 
Thackeray he could hordly bear the name of; 
George Eliot was vulgarity personified; Balzac 
was melodramatic in plot, conccited, wishy- 
washy, and duii. The one great and supreme 
man, the sole descendant of Shakespeure, was 
Alexander Dumas. How opinions will differ 
among the literary doctors. What is godlike to 
one may be very vulgarly human to another. 
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WISDOM. 


Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.“ 


Worps may be homely, but convey beautiful 
truths. 


Hore the best, get ready for the worst, and 
take what comes cheerfully. 


THERE are too many persons who do not know 
how to waste their time alone, and so become 
the scourge of busy people, 


Tne time spent In reading books that do not 
make us think is worse than useless. But one 
good book may furnish food for a life-time. 


He who is fulse to the present duty breaks a 
thread in the loom, and will see the effect when 
the weaving of a life-time is unraveled. 


Tux man who is in the wrong generally uses 
hard words and soft arguments, while the man 
who is in the right uses soft words and hard ar- 
guments. 


Ir it is your purpose in life to make your face 
your fortune you must consider ita keeping well, 
or it will turn out to be your misfortune. 


THE best of lessons, for a good many people, 
would be to listen toa keyhole. It is a pity for 
such that the practice is dishonorable.—MADAME 
SWETCHINE, 


Hx who has pursued business in such a way 
as to have neglected all just mental culture, has 
sacrificed the end to the means. He has gained 
money sud lost knowledge: he has gained splen- 
dor and lost Accomplishment ; gained tinsel and 
lost gold; gained an estate and lost an empire; 
gained the world and lost his soul! 
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MIRTH. 


A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.“ 


WEATHER Report—A clap of thunder. 


ALITTLE girl heard her mother say that her 
father ought to take whiskey to keep him up." 
„Why,“ said the little one, ‘‘ I thought whiskey 
made people fall down." 


“Waen a man kums to me for advice," says 
Josh Billings, I find out the kind ov advice he 
wants, and I giv it to him; this eatisfys bim that 
he and I are two smart men." 


Ax exchange says: The mau who fails in 
business, but continues to live in luxury, is a 
thief." That editor will not succeed. He's too 
blunt in telling the truth ! 
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Ax author, who was eulogizing his own works 
as containing much “food for thought," was 
taken aback by the remark of a friend, '* They 
may contain food for thought, but it is wretch- 
edly cooked.” 


A BACRAMENTO dealer in hair-ofl, who sold on 
the principle of no cure, no pay," bas sued 
one of his bald*headed customers, and the latter 
demands a bald-headed jury in order that he 
may be tried by his peers. 


MAKER of musical instruments, cheerfully rub- 
bing his hands: There, thank goodness, the 
bass fiddle is finished at last!” After a pause: 
Ach Himmel, if I haven't gone and left the glue- 
pot inside!“ 


A FASHIONABLE lady, at Saratoga, sent the 


following order to ber milliner: Deer Miss 


Sandy; “did she ca’ me a cabbage-head ! 


X: Please get me tow yards Irish point 
lace, and also get me six pares of glubs sevens 
and a quarters, crushed-rose-berries colour. 
P. 8.— Don't send the Bill; he only alouse me a 
certain summ and I will pay it myself." 


Oxe night Sandy told her that he ** liket her 
awful wee," She simply responded, ** ditto.” 
Sandy was not very sure what that meant, so 
next day, while at work, he said: ** Father, can 
you tell me what ' ditto' ia?" “On, ay, Sandy,“ 
replied the father; dae ye see that cabbage * '" 
„es.“ And dae ye see that ither one, that 
it's jist the eame?" “ Yes.” '* Whel, that's 
ditto." “Gracious goodness!" exclaimed 
Tu 
na hae her.” 
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In this department we give short reviews cf ruch 
New Books as pudlishers see fit (o send us, Im them 
reviews we seek to treat author and Publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them lo form 
an opinion of the desir thility of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. [t iz our wish fo xotice the 
Better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in amy way to meatal 
and physiological science. We can usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


Myron HoLLv, AND WHAT HE Dip 
FOR LIBERTY AND True RELIGION. 12mo, E 
r. 


828, Price, $1.50, Printed for the author, 

Elizur Wright, at Boston. 

This volume is a biographical memoir of a 
man who waa born in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, and died in 1841, living 
somewhat beyond his sixtieth year, and passing 
through a period in our nation's history replete 
with political and social ag tation. In the out- 


ward, advancing life of the people among whom 
he walked, he was earnestly active, Asa husi- 
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ness man and legislator he advocated the great 
‘project of the Erie Canal, and performed a large 
part of the officia] duty in the prolonged nego- 
*iations which antedated the beginning of the 
work. He was warmly interested in the prog- 
ress of horticulture in his Stato, and urged the 
planting of fruit treets in abundance. He was a 
strong opponent of Masonry, and a spirited 
member of the old Liberty party, laboring in be- 
half of anti-slavery principles with tongue and 
pen. The memorial is a panegyric as a whole, 
but not wholly without reason, as this Holly 
was one of Natare’s noblemen. 

SWORD AND PEN; or, Ventures and Ad- 
ventures of Willard Glazier. By John Alger- 
non Owens. 12mo, pp. 516. Published by 
Ziegler & Co., Philadelphia. 

This is a neatly bound volume, and possesses 
attractive reading of the kind generally relished 
by the average gouth thirsting for distinction on 
the field of battie or in hunting Indians aud 
grizzly bears. In truth, the haps and mishaps 
-of the hero are not greater than those which 
generally attend the youth and manhood of any 
active, adventurous spirit, of which this country, 
particularly in ita recently opened sections, pos- 
$esses so many. We accept unconditionally the 
statement that he was a brave soldier and good 
writer, and honor him accordingly; but some 
claims are made of geographical discoveries that 
seem to us, to say the least, slightly surprising. 


THE OVERSHADOWING POWER OF GOD. 
A Synopsis of a New Philosophy concerning 
the Nature of the Soul of Man, its uvion with 
the animal soul, und its graduai creation 
through successive acts of overshadowing, 
and the insertion of shoots to its perfection m 
Jesus the Christ; with illustrations of the 
inner meaning of the Bible from the Hebrew 
roots; offering to the afflicted soul the way of 
freedom from inharmony and disease. By 
Horace Bowen, M.D. Transeribed in verse by 
Sheridan Walt. With chart and illustrations 
by M. W. Fairchild. 8vo, pp. 550. Price, $3. 

e New Life Publishing Company, Cold 

Spring, New York. 

This, in many respects, is a remarkable book. 
It ls individual in its character. By that, we 
mean the views and the general style of their 
presentation are the author's own evidently. Im- 
pressed that he has something to set forth in 
the nature of a discovery or reformatiou touch- 
dng great mysteries of the religious and scientific 
"world, he has published this book. Tho style is 
verse; we will not say that the character of the 
metre is the best, but the author has adopted 
rhyming measures, thinking doubtless that what 
be says would bo better received by the average 
reader. He treats of the origin of man; why 
races differ; the uature of the redemption ; the 
condition of the soul after death ; spiritualism, 
etc. His experience as a physician gave him 
the inepiration or impulse toward the direct 
Jines of thought and observation which are elab- 
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orated in the measures of his treatise. His ex- 
periences in his profession, too, have strongly 
characterized his manner in writing the book, 
as the chicf object seems to be the indication 
and illustration of methods psychological or 
eredal which he believes have far greater po- 
tency in healing the slek than any forms of drug 
medicament. 

The book is handsomely printed and bound, 
with a large lithograph representing the devel- 
opment of the nations from Adum-—in seven 
ages—and certain unique features of their civili- 
zation quite original with the author. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Jack's HoRsESBOE; or, What the Waugroo 
Bitters Did, by Edward S. Ellis, is No. 9 in 
the Fife and Drum" series, published by 
the National Temperance Society. It is a 
story of a young man who entertains ambi- 
tious views of life; would do well, but, being 
led astray by strong drink, docs ill for a time. 
He is reclaimed through a young lady's in- 
fluence, who subsequently becomes his wife. 
Later on he has a little boy of remarkable pre- 
coeity, who seems to have inherited a leaning 
toward that which isn't good for him, as he ac- 
quires a taste for alcohol through a physician's 
prescription of Waugroo Bittors. However, in 
time he is rescued from the brink of ruin, and 
allls well. Price, 10 cents. 


BEYOND THE SUNRISE. Observations by Two 
Travelers. pp. 237. Price, in paper, 50 cents, 
or 20 cents in Lovell’s Library Series, which is 
the style hefore us. John W. Lovell Co., 
New York. The topics discussed in this volume 
are those three interesting ones, Psychology, 
Clairvoyance, and Philosophy. The two writers 
make it certainly attractive reading. Many of 
their own personal experiences and investiga- 
tions are related, which have elements of the 
romantic as well as mystic. We think the book 
has an honest intention, and is not published 
merely as a commercial experiment. 


Tur Bav Bor ABROAD. By Walter T. Grey. 
Price, 25 cents. J. S. Ogilvie & Co., New York. 
This bad boy is a most astonishing whelp. We 
wonder that he survives many of his anties ; bnt 
we take it that his survival is an illustration of 
the well-known doctrine of The survival of 
the fittest,” urged by a late eminent scientist. 
Hence we expect something wonderful from 
the future of this boy—iu the way of greater 
badness. 

Derr, from the Shores of the Hereafter. By 
George Eliot, transcribed by Amaranth. Price, 
25 cents. H. B. Cochrane, Philadelphia, pub- 
lisher. Here we have some hypothetical com- 
munications from the late great writer. through 
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a spiritualistic medium. There is some likeness 
to the philosophy of the writer of ‘‘ Middle- 
march“ and ‘Daniel Deronda"' jn these para- 
graphs, but e good deal of the matter seems to 
us rather thin and far-fetched when tried by rules 
of logic and experience. 

RECENT WONDERS IN ELECTRICITY, Electric 
Lighting, Magnetiam, Telegraphy, Telephony, 
etc., including articles by Dr. Siemens, F.R.S., 
Count du Moncel, and Prof. Thomson. Edited 
by Henry Grear. IIlus., 8vo, pp. 168, $2. This 
volume is a digest of recent accomplisbments in 
electrica] investigation and experiment, and use- 
ful to those especially who are interested in the 
subjects detalled in the title, as a convenient 
book of reference. The author has given it a 
practical direction, as his topics are results 
rather than speculations. One who is not con- 
versant with the scope of electrical investiga- 
tion to-day will be impressed, in reading this 
book, of Its wonderful possibilities in the future. 
There seems to be no limit to the scope of the 
mysterious agent in human affairs. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
for the Advancement of Science; 3ist meeting, 
held at Montreal, Canada, August, 1882. Pub- 
lished by the Permanent Sccretary, at Salem, 
Mass. We are indebted to the Secretary for the 
two bulky volumes in which the proceedings of 
last year's meetings are published in full. 
Glancing through the neatly printed pages, we 
are impressed by the Importance of many of the 
papers to society at large, and are fully con- 
vinced that such meetings, where scientific men 
iu every department of tbought and study can 
meet and relate their Jatest accomplishments, 
have a growing value in our civilization. The 
section devoted to Anthropology does not cover 
many pages, but we are pleased to notice that 
there are indications of deep interest on the part 
of many prominent scientists in investigations 
related to tho early history of mankind, and es- 
pecially to the aboriginal history of our own 
couutry. This subject will grow—it must; and 
in time it will have, probably, the largest share 
in the consideration of annual meetings. 


PoPULAR BctENCB MowTHLY, for October, 
contalns several thought-insplring articles, nota- 
bly, Matter living and not living; Hommopathy 
as a science; tbis is an article writteu in the 
interest of the allopathic fraternity. A critic 
could find many points in it which might be 
converted to the account of the assalled school 
of medicine ; votably, the paragraph at the bot- 
tom of page 734 ; a quotation, to be sure, never- 
theless as forming part of the article, It is to be 
taken as the author's own dictum ;) How the 
earth was peopled ; The remedies of nature with 
regard to the alcohol habit; The colors of 
flowers. 
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HaxxAn, One of the Strong Women. By 
Julia MeNatr Wright. 16mo, pp. 290. Price, $1. 
N. Y. National Temperance Society and Publi- 
cation House. The story of a young women 
who shows strength in doing and daring against 
that common foe to *he peace of many, alcohol. 
She fights for the right, the true, and decent, 
even ugainst the blas and prejudice of her 
frlende ; meets with success, as she ought to, in 
reforming some of her dearest friends. Mrs. 
Wright writes with her usual facility, aud the 
argument she truces in her lively story ix per- 
suasive. 

TAE Homeric MoNTRHLY for October begins 
the eighth volume, and with new cover and 
brouder margins gives promise of improvement. 
The foreign pulpit is represented by Dr. Parker, 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke and Rev. C. H. Spur- 
geon; while Dr. J. M. Buckley, Dr. Buttz, of 
Drew Seminary, Dr. Dobbs, Dr. Jeffrey and 
others, sustain the American pulpit. 


WE are in receipt of current numbers of Har- 
pers Monthly and Weekly, The Century, Lippin- 
cott Magazine, Wide Awake, and Si. Nicholas, 
each of these sustaining its high character as a 
representative of the advauced period in Ameri- 
can literature and art, 


Norra AMERICAN REvIEw for September has 
sundry papers appropriate to the present state of 
thought, particularly in the line of politica; for 
Instance: The State Regulation of Corporate 
Profits; Municipal Reform; Facts about the 
Caucus and the Primary. There is also au essay 
from the advanced side of free thought as repre- 
sented by Mr. Mallock, entitled Conversations 
of a Bolitary." 


Tug CHAMPAGNE Sona, by Harrison Millard, 
price 40 cents, Spear & Dehnhoff, Publishers, 
is a pleasing composition so far as the music is 
concerned, but the words in their attempted 
eulogy of an intoxicating drink, we can not find 
acceptable. 


BrrTI's BRIORT IDEA is No. 10 of the Fife 
and Drum Series,” “Betty's Bright Idea, and 
other Stories," and written by Mra. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe in an attractive style, and teaching 
the fundamental Jesson of total abstinence and 
the power of Christion love as an unfailing de- 
pendence for the rescue of the victims of the 
drink appetite. Price, ten cents. J. N. Stearns, 
Publishing Agent, New York. 


A Payrsician’s SERMON TO Young MEN, by 
William Pratt, Fellow of the Royal Colicge of 
Surgeons, England, ete., is a valuable little trea- 
tise for our youth, Instructing them with respect. 
to their special physiology, and warning them 
against falling into practices destructive to body 
and soul. Price, 25 cts, M. L. Holbrook, New 
York. 
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Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Com- 
lexion and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest features become attractive, 
Without them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS SOAP 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive to 
the weather, winter or summer. In England it is pre-eminently the complexion Soap, 
and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, non- 
irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chapring are prevent- 
ed, and a clear and bright appearance and a soít, velvety 
condition imparted and maintained, and a good, healthful 
and attractive complexion ensured. 

Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
comniend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet, Its durability and consequent economy 
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PROFESSOR NICHOLAS JOLY, 
THE EMINENT FRENCH NATURALIST. 


"HE photograph of this gentleman | many very striking features of character. 

indicates a high order of vital power | His own organization is so marked that 
and natural activity. He appears to have | it should give him such qualities of mind 
a strong hold on life, and probably came | as would enable him to distinguish him- 
from a long-lived ancestry, possessing !self. He has not only great vital and 
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animal life, but has a strong muscular 
and osseous structure which favors power 
of endurance, tenacity of mind, and the 
kind of solidity which will bear testing. 
His nervous temperament being of a 
high order, indicates great activity of 
mind, giving him more susceptibility and 
intensity of mental action than spirit. 

The perceptive faculties being large, 
give him a great range of observation, 
ability to acquire knowledge, a disposi- 
tion to see things as they are, a fondness 
for facts and all classes of positive infor- 
mation. 

He has about an equally developed 
power for literature or science. His sci- 
entific abilities are such as to give him 
unusual facilities for gathering knowledge 
by travel, observation, experiment, and 
experience; and he seldom forgets what 
he sees. He is particularly capable in 
analysis. 

He has an intuitive cast of mind ; is in- 
clined to study metaphysics. He is not 
satisfied with hearsay, but prefers to see 
and hear for himself. 

He has great power to reason by anal- 
ogy, to criticise, discriminate, and to pro- 
duce more complete affinities in chemi- 
cal experiments than ordinary; but the 
tendency of his intellect is to reason, to 
reduce to practice, to apply knowledge; 
and to give instruction to others. 

He has method, can organize and sys- 
tematize. His remarks are sharp and to 
the point, personal and direct, and he 
can be witty and sarcastic. He is copious 
in speech, can tell what he knows in a 
clear, distinct manner. He has a very 
favorable faculty for a speaker and lect- 
urer. His head being very high indi- 
cates sentiment, emotion, sympathy, ten- 
derness of feeling, and general elevation 
of thought. He is quite free from those 
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lower grades of mental action which most 
men possess. 

He would not be at all satisfied to 
gratify his impulses merely, but he early 
learned to sympathize with others or with 
some kinds of study or labor that would 
benefit mankind. 

He is respectful to superiors; gives 
each man his place, and should be in- 
clined to a reverential if not worshipful 
life. He is inclined to be liberal in his 
theology, not sectarian in his beliefs. He 
is satisfied to keep his religion to himself 
and to let others think for themselves. 

He should be known for having great 
force and energy of character, for taking 
hold resolutely, for persevering energet- 
ically, and he will not stop until his task 
is done. 

If he should give way to temper, he 
would show it in an executive manner, 
for he is excitable, somewhat impulsive, 
and easily roused to action, He may 
have studied self-government, and have 
got control over himself, so that his bet- 
ter feelings have the ascendency in his 
mind ; if so, he is decidedly genial, ardent 
and earnest in his nature, and capable of 
captivating others with whom he is in 
sympathy. He is naturally open and 
frank in disposition, and prefers to speak 
right out what he thinks and feels. He 
generally acts promptly. He is not want- 
ing in some of the selfish feelings, but he 
looks upon property as a means of en- 
joyment, and prefers to enjoy with others 
rather than all alone, at the expense of 
others. 

He is not timid or irresolute. His pro- 
pelling powers are naturally stronger 
than the restraining qualities, hence he 
may sometimes be over-prompt in prom- 
ising and thus get too much work on his 
hands. 
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When with friends he is capable of 
being social and companionable, as well 
as entertaining, but his natural inclina- 
tions lead him to study and investigation. 
He is thoroughly a child of nature, a 
worshiper of nature and of Nature's 
God. 
amiss to him. He has power to apply 
information and to use it as the occasion 


No class of knowledge comes 


requires. 

Such a temperament, with such an 
ardent, earnest, industrious tone of mind, 
joincd to such an available intellect, with 
such a sagacious memory, could not help 
but come forward in the front ranks in 


some sphere of life. L. N. FOWLER, 


WHILE spending the summer of 1882 
in the south of France, I met among 
other celebrities the eminent Prof. Joly. 
“There are some natures,” says George 
Sand, “that develop of their own accord, 
wherever it chances fate to place them.” 
No thought could better characterize the 
man of whom I am about to write. No 
noble titles or heraldic distinctions await- 
ed him; on every hand honest labor and 
poverty marked his surroundings. 

He was born July 11, 1812, at Toul in 
the department of the Meurthe. The 
hundred days of Napoleon in Paris, the 
defeat of Waterloo, and all the agita- 
tions of these eventful times, passed over 
the head of the infant without obscuring 
his intellect. The invasion of the Rus- 
sians was at their gates; they took pos- 
session of the paternal house, and con- 
demned the father to the knout ; but the 
wife begged for mercy, and secured her 
husband's safety. 

The child grew up in freedom, in the 
worship of nature, to which his poetical 
temperament responded. At a great sacri- 
fice to themselves, his parents placed him 
inthe town school, where he was educated 
with many of the distinguished men of 
to-day. “ One of the most vivid remem- 
brances of my childhood," says Dr. Joly, 
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“ was the sublime devotion of my moth- 
er's love. I had entered the College of 
Toul at a time of the year when my 
school companions were all greatly in 
advance of me. They knew the first ele- 
ments of the Latin grammar sufficiently 
well to be able to translate short French 
phrases into Latin, while I, poor boy, 
hardly knew how to decline dominus or 
rosa, Nevertheless I was obliged to per- 
form each day the exercise that our pro- 
fessor gave us for the next day. The la- 
bor involved was painful and profitless, 
for besides being ignorant of the most 
simple rules of Latin syntax, I did not 
know how to look out the words in my 
French and Latin dictionary. Daily wit- 
ness of my perplexity and despair, my 
poor mother, who knew no more than I 
of the Latin language, took on herself 
the task of helping me look up the words. 
But however thorough and protracted the 
search, our success was haphazard. To- 
gether we often turned over all the leaves 
from A to Z, and considered it a wonder- 
ful chance when we found the word 
searched for. This slow process contin- 
ued ofttimes until the rustic clock struck 
three in the morning, when having found 
perhaps a dozen words, we would go to 
bed to gain that needed rest, disturbed 
with fcars of the reproaches and punish- 
ments the professor would be sure to in- 
flict for my seeming negligence and stu- 
pidity. Alas! the cruel teacher was far 
from suspecting the arduous labor that 
the small results had cost us, nor did he 
dream of my mother's devotion in trying 
to aid me in presenting an exercise less 
incomplete. 

* At last the professor threatened to 
expel me from the college as a scholar in- 
capable of keeping up with the class, but 
my generous parents imposed new priva- 
tions on themselves in order to give me 
a private instructor so as to save me from 
this mortification. I profited so well by 
the lessons of the new master that at the 
end of three months I had outstripped 
all my companions, and received the prize 
of excellence at the end of the year." 

Having no ambition for wealth, and no 
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particular attraction to any other profes- 
sion, Nicholas Joly entered the Lycée at 
Grenoble as a tutor. Here he had leis- 
ure to prepare for his degree in letters. 
Owing to the richness in vegetation and 
minerals of all kinds about Grenoble, he 
had abundant opportunities for the study 
of natural history. He soon found him- 
self irresistibly drawn to the natural sci- 
ences, and so great was his enthusiasm 
that he inspired all his pupils with a like 
love of nature. He spent much time in 
explorations in the Alps, where he slept 
on the rocks and ate the black bread of 
the shepherds. 

During the revolution of 1830, the 
whole school organization was changed. 
Young Joly’s superior was promoted to 
Montpellier, and as his assistant, at the 
age of eighteen, he was called to his side. 
He now decided to devote himself to 
science. He had much, however, to hin- 
der his rapid progress in the attainment 
of degrees as, besides his regular classes, 
he taught grammar, rhetoric, and history 
to the candidates for the military school 
of Saint Cyr. But he had the advantage 
of being surrounded by some of the best 
scientists in France. He often took part 
at Montpellier in thé discussions of Lor- 
dat, Dugés, Dunal, Lallemand, and Del- 
pech. Oneofthe disciples of young Joly 
at Montpellier was Louis Figuier, editor 
of the scientific department of the Presse, 
and one of the most charming writers in 
popularized science. He speaks in most 
entpusiastic terms in his “ History of 
Plants " of the young professor at Mont- 
pellier, under whom he received his first 
lessons in botany. 

Nicholas Joly was not satisfied to re- 
maina simple instructor; he desired a 
wider scope for his attainments, but to 
attain this it was necessary for him to 
enter the lists and measure his powers 
with the strongest. The red color of salt 
marshes was just then under discussion 
in the scientific world. Some savants held 
that the cause of the phenomena was due 
to vegetable matter; others that it was 
due to the presence of a crustacean. The 
young teacher studied the subject care- 
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fully and presented his Thesis for his doc 
tor’s degree upon thistheme. He agreed 
with neither side, but propounded a new 
theory that the coloration was due to in- 
numerable myriads of infusorial animal- 
culæ, brilliant in their vermilion enve- 
lopes. 

But at this time a single thesis for the 
degree of doctorate was not sufficient to 
attain a position in the faculties of the 
French University; the degree of ag- 
régation” (the most difficult in the Uni- 
versity) was necessary. To prepare for 
this examination, he repaired to Paris, 
and applied himself without recreation to 
his work. He stood first in the examina- 
tion, and soon after was called to the 
Faculty of Toulouse, where his success. 
was soon assured. 

In 1841 an amusing event occurred in 
his scientific career. Dutrochet explained 
the movements of camphor upon the 
surface of water as a new kind of elec- 
tricity ; but Professor Joly, after studying 
the subject and making his experiments 
carefully, presented the results of his ob- 
servations to the French Institute. It 
appears that the true explanation of 
Dutrochet's wonderful errors was that 
his hands and utensils were dirty. Du- 
trochet was indeed, like many other sa- 
vants, very untidy in his person, and we 
can well imagine that this served to 
sharpen the ridicule of his brother scien- 
tists. Soon after this, by carefully con- 
ducted observations of a prawn found in 
the canal at Toulouse, Dr. Joly was able 
to settle the disputes among scientists 
upon the development and metamor- 
phosis of the decapodous crustacea. 

In 1844, in connection with Lavocat, he 
made his researches in regard to the gi- 
raffe. Isidore Geoffroy Saint Hilaire and 
others place this work among the very 
best of its kind in science. 

In the troubled times before 1848 he 
entered somewhat into politics, always 
on the liberal side, but soon returned to 
private life and gave himself wholly to 
his studies. In 1851 he spoke before 
the Faculty of Medicine at Paris in 
support of the adage, “Omne vivum eo- 
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dem alimento nutriter in ovo." This 
brought down on him no end of clever 
caricatures, in one of which Prof. Joly 
and all the rest of the world are repre- 
sented as issuing from eggs. This thesis 
was the prelude to his work on milk, 
which was crowned by the Royal Acade- 
my of Belgium. Later, in connection 
with Lavocat, he made a study of the 
philosophic anatomy of the foot and 
hand of man, and the extremities of the 
mammifers. He refuted, by careful ex- 
periments, the opinion of Blanchard, that 
the color of the cocoon can be determined 
by the food of the silk-worm. I have seen 
at his house some of the cocoons on 
which he made hisexperiments. Overthe 
question of heterogeny the whole world 
was aroused. The church denounced it 
as by implication denying the existence 
of a God. The Academy refused to en- 
tertain the question. Public opinion be- 
came the judge. Mr. Pouchet, of Rouen, 
who precipitated the discussion, found in 
Professor Joly and Musset two favorable 
interpreters, who did so much and so 
well, that the public received with favor 
their supreme ideas. 

This trinity of savants found facts quite 
contrary to Pasteur. We find them not 
long after in the amphitheater of the Med- 
ical School at Paris. And on a grand oc- 
casion Professor Joly was chosen to ad- 
dress the audience. He was invited to 
answer a speech made by Pasteur a few 
days before at the Sorbonne. Admirersand 
detractors, in breathless silence, awaited 
the appearance of Prof. Joly. With diffi- 
culty he made his way through the crowd 
to his seat. No wonder he looked pale, 
for not often is one called on to face such 
an audience. Bravos rang out on every 
side. Fe vous remercie," he said, de ces 
applaudissements chaleureux. gui s'adres- 
Sent, je n'en saurats douter, non au défen- 
seur inconnu d'une cause proscrite, mais à la 
cause elle-même qu'il vient défendre.”* For 
more than an hour he held his immense 


*“T thank you," he said, “for this warm applause 
which is addressed, as I have no doubt, not to the un- 
known defender of a proscribed cause, but to the cause 
itself wbich he deſends. Ep. 
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audience speechless. His explanation of 
his position was rare in its precision and 
clearness. 

Two thousand persons who could not 
gain admittance awaited his exit to salute 
him. The approbation was gracious and 
most opportune after all he had suffered. 
The press of Paris, too, was very compli- 
mentary. He was refused the Sorbonne 
on this occasion, but the Minister of 
Public Instruction gave him the Medical 
School. When he returned to Toulouse, 
his arrival was attended with éc/a¢. The 
students from the University crowded to 
the station to show homage to their 
honored citizen. 

In 1864 he was made member of the 
Legion of Honor, and not long after, 
corresponding member of the French 
Institute. As a professor of Zoology in 
the Faculty of Sciences at Toulouse, he 
was in the front rank ; as a lecturer and 
teacher, always simple, clear, logical, go- 
ing right to the point. His elocution 
was charming, his voice sonorous. 

He is an accomplished linguist, under- 
standing German, English, Spanish, and 
Sanskrit, and has written a German gram- 
mar, in which he propounds a new law, 
reducing to a single principle all the 
rules of German syntax. He speaks Ital- 
ian so well, and looks so much like Gari- 
baldi, that once in Switzerland he was 
taken for the great soldier. 

On March 25th, 1871, the troubles 
which had just bathed Paris in blood,found 
a fatal echo at Toulouse. The Commune 
was proclaimed. M. de Kératry, who 
had been named Prefect of the Haute- 
Garonne by the Government of Ver- 
sailles, found himself obliged to dis- 
pute his office with M. Duportal, who 
then occupied the post. Cannon charged 
with grape-shot were directed according 
to the orders of Kératry against the Hotel 
de Ville (City Hall), where the rebels had 
taken their position and fortified all the 
outlets. Already the first two warnings 
had been given by the new Prefect. The 
first President, de Saint-Gresse, accom- 
panied by many members of the court of 
appeals, had not succeeded in their at- 
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tempts at conciliation with M. de Kératry 
and departed from him, sorrowful and 
discouraged. The third warning was im- 
minent and without doubt blood was 
soon to flow, when Professor Joly, im- 
pelled by his ardent desire to prevent 
violence, calmly advanced, amid the guns 
and cannon about to make their voices 
heard, and begged the Prefect to delay a 
few moments the execution of orders 
that would involve so much misery. 
After an earnest and prolonged interview, 
in which Professor Joly touched every 
chord in the human heart, it was agreed 
that the troops surrounding the square of 
the Capitol and adjacent streets should 
retire first of all, and that the protection 
of the Town Hall and the public peace 
should be committed partly to the Na- 
tional Guards, and partly to the partisans 
of the Commune. But no one supposed 
that the rebels could be easily persuaded 
to accept such pacific measures. How- 
ever, Professor Joly, alone and unarmed, 
courageously assumed the responsibility 
of conveying the message of peace and 
conciliation. But hardly had he entered 
the door of the Capitol, when numerous 
menacing bayonets were pointed at his 
breast. He was at once lifted from his 
feet and carried by the mob into the 
chamber which he had occupied as Ad- 
jutant of the Mayor, after the revolution 
of 1848. Impressed with the gravity of 
the occasion, he exhorted the revolu- 
tionists with such wisdom, earnestness, 
firmness, and evident emotion, that he 
had the happiness to see the mob com- 
pletely swayed by his feelings, and ap- 
peased by his words. Men a few moments 
before blind and furious with passion, 
were now controlled by reason, became 
sympathetic and respectful, and were 
convinced by calm arguments that there 
was a better way than violence to attain 
the end they proposed. 

In his study of the exact sciences, and 
the inexorable laws of Nature, he saw 
there was no room for a special Provi- 
dence. On several occasions he thus ex- 
pressed himself, and was more than once 
arraigned before the Cardinal for heresy, 
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and but for the growing liberality of 
France would have lost his position in 
society as well as in the Faculty. While 
we were spending several months in the 
Couvent de la Sagesse, in Toulouse, Pro- 
fessor Joly and other savants often called 
upon us. We usually received them in 
the garden, where, surrounded by stately 
forest trees, fountains, and flowers, we 
discussed many social problems. Return- 
ing these visits, we found our philosopher 
in a modest two-story house, rich in rare 
books, autographs, pictures, and memen- 
toes of appreciative friends. The great 
flood in Toulouse, some ten years ago, 
occasioned by the sudden melting of 
heavy snows in the Pyrenees, washed 
away part of his house and many of his 
valuable collections. The garden, in which 
he labors with his own hands a few hours 
each day, shows the naturalist in his love. 
of minerals, birds, and flowers. It was in 
this lovely garden we were invited to cele- 
brate his seventieth birthday. The com- 
pany was composed entirely of ladies, 
chiefly his own daughters and grand- 
daughters. It was a lovely day in July; a 
delicious breakfast was tastefully spread 
in the summer-house. The guests came 
laden with flowers, which were gracefully 
presented to our host, who seemed as 
jovial and radiant as if he were celebrating 
hisseventeenth anniversary. Aside from 
an old and faithful servant he has no one 
at home to share the solitude of declin- 
ing years, save a blind dog and cat, to 
which unfortunate quadrupeds he is 
fondly attached; closely observing all 
peculiar manifestations occasioned by 
the deprivation of one sense, he has much 
pleasure in their companionship. 

His freshness and earnestness in the 
studies he has pursued with unflagging 
interest through a long life, proves that 
the scientist and the scholar may enjoy a 
perennial youth ; that there is no old age 
for those who think. 

Having presented him with a copy of 
the “History of Woman Suffrage,” he 
became deeply interested in the question, 
and wrote a most complimentary review 
of the work in three different numbers of 
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one of the city journals, stoutly defending 
the rights of French women to higher 
consideration than that conceded by the 
statute laws comprised in the code of 
Napoleon. As one of the champions of 
the new movement in France, Professor 
]^!y will prove of inestimable value. 


In looking back to my visit in France, 
I shall always feel that one of my chief 
pleasures was making the acquaintance 


of this distinguished scholar and polished 
gentleman. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
Lonpon, October, 1883. 


FOOT-PRINTS IN THE ANCIENT SANDSTONE. 


A ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISCOVERY. 


I" 1882 a discovery was made in the 

quarry yard of the Nevada State 
Prison at Carson which awakened the in- 
terest of the scientific world, especially 
those engaged in archæological research. 
The removal of certain strata by the 
quarrymen exposed to view several 
groups or series of tracks evidently be- 
longing to large animals, such as the ele- 
phant, horse, deer, and also to some kind 
of bird, and among them were prints 
which suggested the possibility of their 
having been made by man, although their 
great size involved the necessity of im- 
puting to the ancient man, who might 
have strode across the sandy beach of 
what was in his time an extensive lake or 
the bank of a large river, a form of gigan- 
tic size. These enduring impressions 
have been examined by several gentlemen 
of eminence in science, among them Prof. 
Joseph Le Conte, Dr. H. W. Hackers, 
Messrs. C. D. Gibbes, J. R. Scupham and 
others of the California Academy of 
Science, who visited the prison and pre- 
pared carefully written papers descriptive 
of their characteristics. From an ac- 
count which was published in the Mining 
and Scientific Press we obtain the follow- 
ing interesting particulars: 

The Nevada State Prison is situated on 
the plains of Carson, three or four miles 
from the Sierras. The main building has 
been placed at the base of a low rounded 
hill, sloping to the plain on all sides ex- 
cept to the south, where it abuts against 
a neighboring ridge of much older rocks. 
The hill consists of regular strata, nearly 
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level to the eye, but really dipping 2? or 
3° to the west, and it is evidently a rem- 
nant left by erosion, of a much more ex- 
tensive deposit. It has been cut into on 
one side (the northern) down to the level 
of the plain, in such wise as to form a 
nearly level quadrangle about 100 yards 
square, surrounded on three sides by ver- 
tical cliffs, 10 to 30 feet high, on which 
the nearly level strata are well exposed. 
(See illustrations, 1, 2, 3, 4.) In front is 
placed the prison building, forming the 
fourth side of the quadrangle, and the 
cleared space forms its yard. The stone 
thus removed has been used in the con- 
struction of the prison and other public 
buildings of Carson. 

The strata exposed in this quarry, says 
Prof. Le Conte, consists of heavy-bedded 
grayish and creamy sandstones, separated 
by thin layers of shale. The sandstones, 
in many places, especially in the eastern 
cliff, are strongly affected with cross 
lamination, indicating deposit by rapid, 
shifting, overloaded currents—in other 
words, river flood deposits. We have here 
therefore probably the mouth of an an- 
cient stream. The stone has been re- 
moved down to an even shale stratum, 
or rather to two shale strata, about two 
feet apart, which form the floor of the 
prison yard. These shale strata are the 
track-layers. The upper track-layer forms 
the floor of the upper or eastern part of the 
yard; then there is a drop of about two 
feet to the lower track-layer, which forms 
the floor of the rest of the yard. The 
whole area thus cleared is literally covered 
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with tracks of many species of birds and 
mammals. The area had been cleared, and 
thetracks exposed and trampled over by 
men and horses for 8 or 10 years, without 
attracting any special attention. Their 
importance was first recognized by the in- 
telligent warden, Major Garrard. To the 
stony hardness of the strata alone, do we 
owe the fact that they have been pre- 
served at all. 


wind and water from the Sierra. This 
point was chosen with a view to utilizing 
the labor of the convicts in quarrying 
stone for building purposes. Asa result 
of this quarrying, the stone has been re- 
moved from an area of about one and 
three-quarters acres, and to a depth vary- 
ing from 15 to 32 feet, showing the hill 
to be composed of layers of sandstone al- 
ternating with seams of clay. 


Fig. 1.7MAMMOTM AND OTHER TRACKS. 


Without going into the details which 
have been developed concerning these 
tracks, we quote a few extracts from the 
papers read before the academy, and 
which will be sufficient to place the reader 
in possession of the essential facts of the 
matter. Dr. Harkness says: 

“The prison was built about 20 years 
Since, on the extreme point of a hill 
having an elevation of about 60 feet. 
This hill is formed of sandstone which 
had its origin in the detritus brought by 
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“Tt was known that animal remains had 
been discovered in the quarry, but no 
special attention seems to have been 
called to the fact until the appointment 
of the present warden, Wm. Garrard, by 
whose intelligent energy a systematic ef- 
fort has been made to collect and preserve 
these fossils. And not only this, he, to- 
gether with Mr. Hanks, the sheriff of 
Storey County, determined to have the 
situation carefully examined, and to this 
end they opened correspondence with the 
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curator of the San Francisco Geological 
Museum, Mr. C. D. Gibbes. At one of the 
meetings of the California Academy, Mr. 
Gibbes read the correspondence, which so 
impressed the members that it was deter- 
mined at once to make a systematic ex- 
amination of the relics. The formation, 
to which allusion has been made, is called 
by Clarence King in his geological survey 
of the fortieth parallel, the * Lower Qua- 
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points of this prehistoric lake, which 
spread its waters in the pliocene age, and 
which Mr. King has called Lake Lahon- 
tan. 
“Tt also gives evidence of having been 
at one time the shore of some lake, or 
perhaps pond, local and isolated, as its 
level was above that of Lake Lahontan. 
Presumably we stand on the shore of 
this ancient pond or lake, and as we 


Fig. 2.—Surrosep Human FooT-rRINTS. 


ternary.’ Referring to this region, he 
says it is composed of sandstones and 
clays worn down from the adjacent high 
mountains and deposited in the water 
and on the shores of a lake of many hun- 
dred miles in area, that at one time ex- 
tended along the eastern base of the 
Sierras and to Central Nevada, and hav- 
ing an elevation of 4,388 feet above the 
sea level. Pyramid, Winnemucca, and 
Walker Lakes, and the sinks of the Car- 
son and Humboldt are now the lower 
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look about us we see the foot-prints 
of a varicty of animals, among which we 
recognize those of the mammoth, the 
deer, the wolf, of many birds, of a horse, 
and most important of all, the imprints 
of the sandaled foot of man. There 
are six series of the tracks of man 
(?) each being represented by a number 
of foot-prints (from 8 to 17), in regular 
order, and each showing more or less 
plainly the imprint of a sandal. Besides 
this, in one of the series the form of the 
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sandal differs markedly from the others. 
The first of these series which we ex- 
amined is to be seen emerging, as it were, 
from the eastern side of the yard, where 
the cliff is 15 feet in height above the 
tracks. This series consists of 12 tracks, 
to which number four were subsequently 
added by tunneling intothe rock. These 
tracks were evidently made in a layer of 
sediment of perhaps two inches in depth, 
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“In nearly all the toe portion is well 
shown, it being as smooth as the work of 
a mason, for the distance of two or three 
inches. Backward from the toe we gen- 
erally find the imprint of the outer por- 
tion of the bottom of it. When studied 
as a whole we can determine with a good 
deal of exactness the actual length and 
breadth of the sandal, which we find to be 
18 inches in length, eight inches at the ball 


Fig. s«—SEV&RAL GROUPS or TRACKS, 


for below this layer we find the compact 
sandstone. In each instance the mud 
had been raised by the pressure of the 
foot into a ridge which entirely surround- 
ed it. Each of the imprints furnishes us 
with evidence, as we believe, that the feet 
of the one making the tracks was pro- 
tected by sandals. In no single impres- 
sion do we find conclusive evidence of 
this fact, but when we study them as a 
whole we find that which is wanting in 
one is furnished by others which follow. 
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of the foot, while the heel is six inches in 
breadth. In its outline the impression 
follows clearly the shape of the human 
foot. From the great toe outward there 
is a really graceful curve, which draws in 
toward the heel; while from the great toe 
inward the line is drawn toward the in- 
step and thence in an outward curve to 
the heel. In one series this curve is 
deeper, showing a slightly different form 
of sandal. The average length of the 
stride is two feet three inches. The dis- 
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tance between the feet or the straddle is 
18 inches, as measured from the center 
of the sandal of one foot to the center of 
the corresponding one. 

“As before stated, these mammoth foot- 
prints were of an average depth of five 
inches, and had been made in a layer 
of sediment which is now so firmly con- 
solidated as to retain a tolerably distinct 
external outline of the foot of the animal, 
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measures a little more than two feet. 
Several very distinct tracks of a deer are 
to be seen, as well as those of a horse, 
the imprint of which is the same as that 
of the horse of to-day. Still other tracks, 
resembling those of a wolf, may be traced 
for 20 feet or more, when they also are 
lost in the cliff; and near the western 
limit of the quarry there are indications of 
a large animal having wallowed in the mud. 


Fig. 4.+—OTHER Foot-raints HUMAN? 


but owing to the irregular formation of 
the calcareous deposit referred to, no dis- 
tinct imprint of the bottom of the foot 
can be traced,” 

In the prison yard at Carson besides 
the above-described tracks, those of birds 
are found in abundance. Most of these 
tracks show but three toes; in some in- 
stances, however, there are distinct im- 
pressions of four. The extreme length 
of the longest toe in any one of these 
bird tracks is five inches, and the stride 
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From Mr. C. D. Gibbes’ paper we derive 
the following notes of interest: Besides 
the tracks above mentioned, there are 
numerous others of wading birds, some 
having but three toes. Length of middle 
toe from heel, five inches. The transverse 
diameter of the expanse of the foot, from 
the extremity of the inner toe, to that of 
the outer one, seven and a half inches. 
Step 23 to 24 inches. Another track has 
a rudimentary toe one and a half inches 
long, middle toe five and a half inches 
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long, the expanse of the foot eight and a 
half inches. Step about the same. A 
round track, five inches in diameter, made 
apparently by some animal of the feline 
species, is seen going south, and across 
the human tracks. They are 16 in number. 
There are also three or four small tracks, 
made by a wolf or some such animal, 
and a few deer tracks. All of the above- 
mentioned tracks are found on the first or 
upper floor, at the east side of the quarry ; 
and many of them are shown in diagram 
No. 1. 

* Series No. 2 consists of 13 human foot- 
prints, 21 inches long and seven inches 
wide, going in a southwesterly direction 
until lost in the sandstone bluff at the 
south wall, which is 22 feet high at this 
point. This man had a very peculiar 
shaped foot, and may be said to have 
toed the mark, he walked as straight as a 
surveyor running a line. The quarry is 
now being worked at this bluff, and more 
foot-prints will probably be found. There 
are several other groups of tracks which 
have a resemblance to those which might 
be made by a sandaled or moccasined foot 
in a yielding stratum of drift. Of the 
large round tracks there is no doubt that 
they were made by an elephant, since a 
fossil jaw of one has been found, and 
fossil teeth of the horse have also been 
found.” 

Prof. Le Conte differs from Mr. Gibbes 
in opinion, thinking that the supposed 
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human tracksare not sufficiently defined to 
warrant the inference that they were made 
by man—he says : “ The one strong argu- 
ment for the bi-pedal theory is the apparent 
singleness of the tracks and the absence of 
the toe marks, while the one strong argu- 
ment for the quadrupedal theory is the wide 
space between the right and left series of 
tracks. To this may perhaps be added 
also the s/se and shape. It seems to me 
that inductive caution requires that the 
judicious mind should hold itself in sus- 
pense awaiting more evidence. Mean- 
while, however, my own mind inclines 
strongly to the latter theory. Since writ- 
ing the above I find that Prof. Cope, in 
American Naturalist, vol. 16, p. 195, and 
Prof. Marsh, in a letter to me, regard the 
strata of Carson Quarry as belonging to 
the Eguus Beds. The age of these beds is 
still doubtful, some regarding them as up- 
per Pliocene, others as early Ouaternary. 
They are uppermost Pliocene. The Car- 
son strata, therefore, are possibly deposits 
from King's Lake Shoshone, and not 
Lake Lahontan. From deposits of this 
age three species of gigantic ground 
sloths are known, viz.: Two species of 
Morotherium and one species of Mylodon. 
It is notat all improbable, as suggested by 
Marsh in his letter, that the supposed 
human tracks were made by one of these. 
The size, the stride, the curve, and the 
straddle all agree with this supposition.” 
P EDITOR. 


THE TRANCE A SUBJECTIVE PHENOMENON. 


LD-TIME mesmerists claimed that 

they directly produced certain phe- 
nomena by means of some mysterious 
efflux of their own persons, a magnetic 
fluid or some other invisible vital force 
generated within themselves. Modern 
psychologists seek another solution of 
the problem. Facts are admitted, but 
theories explanatory of them are various 
and conflicting. No intelligent and can- 
did observer denies the fact of the som- 
nambulistic sleep or trance, any more 
than he does that of ordinary slumber. 
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! The waking trance, the acted dream, is 
also a fact, as patent as any hallucination 
of the intoxicated or insane person. 

There is no more reason or sense in the 
charge of collusion in the former case 
than in the latter. If the grotesque ac- 
tions of the entranced are but the fruits 
of “shamming,” then the delusions ot 
the inebriate may be deliberate attempts 
to impose upon spectators. 

Assuming the genuineness of the phe- 
nomena, we argue that the cause lies in 
the individual who manifests them. Cir- 
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cumstances, like a panic, may be the oc- | quaintances as a successful experimenter 
casion to develop the latent conditions | in hypnotism. He was introduced to the 
into activity, but the originating cause is | strangers present. Among them was a 
in the natural temperament of the indi- | lady who, a few moments after introduc- 
vidual. Religious ecstasy has developed | tion, and while at some distance from 
the trance and so has continued fasting. | him, fell into a trance. No ordinary ap- 
Any sudden and enrapturing emotion | pliances could restore consciousness and 
does the same. A man of penetrating | Mr. S. was called. He was wholly inno- 


personality and commanding will may at 
once take captive such a consenting soul, 
by securing its attention now by a swift, 
abrupt, and resistless assault that leaves 


cent of any design in, or of any knowl- 
edge, even, of the matter. However, he 
complied with the request of her friends, 
spoke to the stranger and bade her wake. 


She did so immediately. Naturally 
enough there were some questions put 


no time to question or to repel his power; 
or, at another time, by slow and seduc- 
tive approaches that disarm by succes- | on his part, and in answer to them the 
sive indirections and insinuations and lady cleared up the mystery by saying, 
that bind a willing will in silken fetters | * Mr. S., my friends have told me of 
that are as strong as steel. Whether by | your wonderful power; that you have 
the introduction of human speech and | been able to make people sleep, by simply 
manipulations, or by the excitation of | looking at them. I caught your eye just 
hysterical conditions through outward | now and at once became unconscious.” 


circumstances of fear or joy, the trance 
state must be, primarily, a subjective 
phenomenon. There is no need of cloth- 
ing oneself with the air of mystery— 
says Dr. Newberry, President of the New 
York Academy of Sciences—as though 
the operator originated the conditions 
and was therefore a man of marvelous 
personality. School-boys have performed 
substantially the same experiments among 
themselves as those which men of sci- 
ence are studying. Itinerant showmen 
of less than average education, and not 


of more than ordinary intelligence, by 


years of práctice have acquired an assur- 
ance which commands belief and creates 
confidence. Their reputation prepares 
the way for success, but no power of 
theirs can change the congenital nature 
of the subjects presented for them to ex- 
periment with. Some are foreordained 
to trance, and some will probably remain 
recalcitrant forever. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter, of London, gave 
the writer several instances confirmatory 
of this view, in the course of an hour's 
interview at his residence last July. Not 
long ago, at a social gathering in that 
neighborhood, a well-known vocalist 
was present, Mr. S, who had become 
somewhat widely known among his ac- 
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Her sleep was clearly a subjective phe- 
nomenon. Mr. S. had no more to do 
with it than the man inthe moon. The 
cause lay in herself. She believed her 
friends, and in the alleged power of Mr. S. 
“ As a man thinketh so is he,” the Bible 
says. Thus a mental impression pro- 

duces physical results. A medical mis- 
sionary from the East, now a New Vork 
pastor, also gives a similar instance where 
the trance-state was really self-induced, 
though his suggestion or promise of an 
electric shock was a preliminary step. 
The cause was the sensitive and respon- 
sive condition of the individual. In that 
condition the origin of the phenomenon 
is found. Various circumstances may in- 
duce the trance where this condition of 
receptivity exists. 

But, it may be asked, "Why is the 
trance a comparatively infrequent phe- ' 
nomenon if so many are likely at any 
time to enter into such a state? Simply 
from lack of exciting agencies. Not 
every strong will has learned the art of 
persuasion. A man may have a vigorous 
body and a masterful will in overcoming 
ordinary obstacles, yet be destitute of 
that subtle influence of character called 
“magnetism,” which sets in operation in 
others certain causes or conditions which 
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man surely did not create, but which he | These suppositions are sometimes con- 


may utilize and control. 

* But may not the electrical conditions 
of certain persons explain the changes 
which are wrought, in some instances? 
Some men, doubtless, are highly charged 
with electricity. The sensations they 
awaken in persons they touch can not be 
ascribed to mere imagination. Curative 
effects may be admitted, and yet these psy- 
chical facts remain unimpeached which 
we have cited in reference to the origin 


tradicted in every particular. Nor can 
we say what proportion of a given num- 
ber of persons are likely to be influenced. 
There are more persons who could in- 
duce this state if they chose to than is 
supposed. That is all we affirm. 

What is its chief use? It is beneficial 
in many nervous diseases, and has. in 
many cases taken the place of chloroform 
in surgery. Dr. Carpenter gives instances 
where severe operations were performed 


of the trance. The process is of a higher | while the patient was asleep. Before the 
and more delicate character than that of | discovery of ether it was continually in 


frictional or animal electricity. 

“Can any guide be given as to who are 
most likely to be operators, and who 
good subjects?" Nothing yet has been 
found that is trustworthy. Exceptions to 
all rules are very numerous. The light- 
haired and blue-eyed are supposed to be 
most impressible, the young rather than 
the mature, the female rather than the 
male; while the vigorous and dark-haired 
are supposed to be better fitted to control. 


— 


MONSIGNOR T. 


AMONG the many foreigners of dis- 

tinction who have visited the United 
States this year, is the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
J. Capel or as he is entitled in the lan- 
guage of the Church to which he belongs, 
Monsignor Capel, which signifies that his 
position is an elevated one in the priest- 
hood and allied in privilege to the nobil- 
ity of European society. 

As appears in the engraving, he hasa 
good share of vital stamina, a strong 
frame supplemented by an excellent func- 
tional condition, in most respects. He 
possesses a large brain, the development 
of which is strong in the basilar region, 
indicating that close co-ordination with 
the organs of the physical nature, which 
is conducive to firm health and longevity. 
The breadth of the head shows the man 
of force and action, of ability to carry 
his plans into practical operation. He 
is a courageous man, stimulated by op- 
position to the fullest exercise of his in- 
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use as an anesthetic. The writer has 
repeatedly aided in operations where this 
“beneficent influence "—as the President 
of the New York Academy of Sciences 
properly calls it—was the only anodyne. 
That it may be perverted is apparent, 
but this is an additional reason for the 
serious study of the subject, and for di- 
vesting its phenomena of mystery, de- 
ception, and fraud. 
DR. E. P. THWING. 


J. CAPEL, D.D. 


tellectual powers. We might term him 
an intellectual athlete, so little does he 
fear to defend a cause he has once es- 
poused, publicly or privately. As an ob- 
server and thinker, he is broad-viewed, 
with readiness of impression and prompt 
judgment. His mind is of the type that 
absorbs information as the sponge ab- 
sorbs water, and takes in material of all 
sorts, storing it away for use on occa- 
sion. He is a superior reasoner, not 
perhaps in the close special sense of the 
metaphysical critic, although he is by no 
,means wanting in tact and art, but in the 
scientific sense, the a posteriori manner. 
He would have made a name in some 
department of physical science, especially 
that which relates to nature in her larger 
constructions : like geology or astronomy. 

The expression of the eye shows men- 
tal sprightliness and keenness of appre- 
hension, while it also indicates readiness 
in the use of language. We would say 
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that he is a clear, smooth, persuasive 
speaker, not exuberant and rich in the 
use of words like Mr, Beecher, but select, 
neat, nice; the suaviter in modo winning 
attention and influencing the judgment. 
Monsignor Capel is of Irish parentage, 
but born in England, October 28, 1836. 
He was educated for the Roman Catholic 
Church, and ordained to the priesthood 
by Cardinal Wiseman. An early leaning 
toward teaching was encouraged by a 
connection with the school-work of his 


marked impression by his preaching, his 
adroitness as a defender of the tenets of 
his Church, and by his success in making 
conversions. Pope Pius IX, appointed 
him Private Chamberlain, with the title 
of Monsignor, in 1868, and Domestic 
Prelate in 1873. In the following year 
he was unanimously appointed Rector of 
the College of Higher Studies, of Ken- 
sington; an institution owing its exist- 
ence to the energy of Monsignor Capel. 
But in his zeal and confidence he had in- 


MonssiGNon T. J. Cars, D. D. 


Church, and in 1864 he was appointed 


curred heavy financial obligations, which 


Vice-Principal of St. Mary's Normal Col- | embarrassed him so much at last, that he 


lege, at Hammersmith, which institution, 
however, he had done most toward or- 
ganizing. He threw himself into this 
work with great energy, prompted large- 
ly, it is said, with the motive to found a 
Roman Catholic University in England, 
but was at length compelled to withdraw 
from the College by failure of health. 
Going to Pau, in the South of France, 
he found restoration, and some exercise 
in his professional character as a priest. 
Returning to London, he soon made a 


was compelled to apply to the Bank- 
ruptcy Court for relief, 

As a writer he is known for a few pub- 
lications only, chief among which is a 
Reply to Mr. Gladstone's Political Ex- 
postulation. In the novel of “Lothair,” 
published by Lord Beaconsfield, the char- 
acter drawn of Catesby, the polished and 
fascinating priest, is imputed to Dr, Capel 
by general consent. This is not his first 
visit to this country, as he came sixteen 


years ago. 


Original from 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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LESSED is the household at whose 
fireside a saintly grandmother is en- 
shrined! Her benign influence pervades 
the whole family circle. The children 
are taught reverence for old age, and, 
learning to anticipate grandmother's 
wants, and to minister to them with ten- 
der thoughtfulness, they carry this impor- 
tant lesson of service, and consideration 
for others, beyond the fireside. The lit- 
tle ones know instinctively that they can 
pour their childish griefs into grand- 
mother's ear, sure of sympathy and wise 
counsel. Not unfrequently does she have 
opportunity in some crisis to say the 
word which shall determine the future of 
a young life. 

There are grandmothers,—alas, that it 
is so!—who are not pleasant household 
inmates. Querulous, selfish, and exact- 
ing, they have lived only for the world 
or themselves, and now life has turned to 
dust and ashes in their nerveless grasp. 
They sowed thistles in youth, and expect 
in old age to reap figs. They neglected 
to store up sunshine, and now grumble 
that they are compelled to sit in dark- 
ness. I will not speak further of them. 
I am filled with compassion as I look 
intotheir care-worn, frown-furrowed faces. 
Had they put away self and lived for 
others, seeking ever the things which are 
above, they would not have been left 
desolate in old age. Instead, they would 
have realized with a smile of triumph, 
that “at evening time it shall be light.” 

There arises before my mental vision 
& picture which has often delighted my 
eyes, that of a bright young girl reading 
to her aged grandmother. The child was 
restless, and was spoken of as hard to 
govern, yet she would sit and read by the 
hour from the Bible, from devotional 
books, or from magazines, oftentimes the 
subject matter being such as could have 
little interest to her; yet she read gladly, 
because grandmother's old eyes could 
scarcely distinguish a word of the coarsest 
print. The discipline of this self-imposed 
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task, the words of kindly instruction or 
admonition, the reminiscences from the 
lips of the gentle, sweet-voiced old saint, 
could but influence for good the maturer 
years of the child at her knee. 

Grandma L——’s hands are too feeble to 
knit, and she sits silently waiting and 
watching, listening, I can but think, for 
the messenger which shall come some 
day, and summon her to join the husband 
who for fifty years walked with her upon 
the earth. She has brought up a family 
of ten children; has lived to see them 
all settled in life, honored and respected, 
two of her sons being in the ministry. 
Her children “rise up and call her bless- 
ed." There is generous strife among 
them as to which shall have the pleasure 
of ministering to her declining years, and 
never was an aged mother more cher- 
ished and honored. Her earthly reward 
is in this, but what shall be her crown 
hereafter? She sometimes wonders why 
she is left when her “ work is done," but 
although she knows it not, every day 
among us is a sermon and a blessing. 

Another aged lady whom I knew well, 
was left without money or family friends. 
One by one those nearest and dearest to 
her had been released from earth. In 
the days of her prosperity she had been 
an angel of mercy to the poor, the sick, 
and the sorrowing; widely known and as 
widely loved. In her reverses and weak- 
ness, she was not forgotten or neglect- 
ed. Twenty homes were open to her, and 
she was supplied with all the comforts 
heart could wish. Our Lord called her 
one day to the place He had prepared for 
her. Tender love smoothed her dying 
pillow, and she was missed and mourned 
universally. In the chancel of the church 
she loved most, “ for a memorial of her,” 
has been placed, by voluntary offerings, a 
richly wrought stained window. Its ar- 
tistic design and harmonious coloring 
fitly keep in remembrance dear Grandma 
E., the influence of whose holy life will 
be felt for generations. 
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served to brighten the faith of Grandma 
J——. On the day before her death, she 
expressed her trust in Him who docth 
all things well in the following lines, 
penned very legibly. Her daughter re- 
peated them to me, and at my request 
prepared a written copy: 

“I will say of the Lord, He is my ref- 
uge, and my God in whom will I trust.” 


„Oh! Thou who in my darkest hour 
From deep despair my soul hast won, 
As turns the pale and drooping flower 
For life and vigor to the sun : 

So turns my weary soul to Thee, 

My faitnful and unerring guide; 

Oh ! let me to my refuge fice, 

And ia His shadow safe abide. 

The storms of life are gathering near, 
And night is chasing back the day, 

If Thou art mine, why should 1 fear? 
Thou art the life, the truth, the way. 
The rosy lizht of life has waned, 

As sunlight from the southern seas; 
The chain is broke, the chalice drained, 
And nothing left me but the lees, 

I murmur not, I know that Thou 

In righteousness hast worked Thy will: 
Beneath Thy chastening hand I bow, 
And trust Thee as my refuge still.” 


After a long absence, Grandma C——, 
a dear o'd saint, feeble and trembling in 
body, but strong as a Samson in the faith, 
was privileged to come into our mission- 
ary mecting. “Privileged!” That was 
the word she uscd; but we, especially a 
few of us who lingered after the exercises 
were over, and drew her into conversa- 
tion, felt her company the greater priv- 
ilege. She said: “I used to talk and feel 
that God was /ead/4g me wherever I 
went, as He would lead a little child, 
now thesc later ycars, He takes me in His 
arms and carries mc. He lifts me ten- 
derly over the hard places, relieves mc 
of all my burdens. He has borne me 
through trials worse than death, and I 
ask myself why He should be so kind 
to me. I fecl myself to be dust and 
ashes in His sight. I want to tell you of 
a dream I had the other night. Of course 
it was only a dream, but I have thought 
about it so much. 1 thought I was stand- 
ing by an old log-housc. The walls werc 
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was nothing attractive in it. But I came 
closer, and right in the center was a great 
bed of lilies, a bed five or six fect square. 
I could smell them, and oh ! how fragrant 
they were, and how beautiful! They 
werc not only white, but a pure crystalline 
white, unlike those grown in earthly gar- 
dens. I wanted to gather some, but a 
voice said no, and then I awoke. I said 
to myself, that old log-house which is 
not worth anything is this worn-out tenc- 
ment of clay which is called my body, 
and that beautiful bed of lilies is the 
righteousness of Christ. I fcel that this 
old body is going soon to decay. I am 
not anything myself— His glory is all. 
But oh! those beautiful lilies—the right- 
cousness of Christ—how much it has been 
tome! I think about it sometimes until 
I am lost in wonder and praise. ‘As the 
hart panteth after the water-brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee.’ There is no 
hope only in Christ. I can not describe 
to you the surety of that 'sure founda- 
tion.“ 

Grandmother C—— is now fast near - 
ing the “silent river,” and in the Para- 
dise of God, clad in the glad garments of 
immortality, no voice will stay her hand 
from gathering the beautiful lilies, and 
she shall! be “ satisfied.” 

These are not fancy sketches, but from 
life, and the originals will be recognized 


by some of your readers. 
H. L. MANNING. 


THE KEY TO SuccEss.—What a bustle 
in the busy world!—the busy world 
where one purpose seems to stir the 
energies of man, viz, that of meeting 
with success. Some among the throng 
have, in a measure, reached the goal, and 
a pardonable curiosity leads us to inquire 
about their preceding steps. So let them 
pass in review. 

Only a few will tell about extraordi- 
narily favorable chances that gained for 
them the prize prematurely or without 
excrtion. But only with doubtful relish 
do we enjoy those good things that fall 
to our lot without due labor. 
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With a fair conscience of our own we 
would disten with disgust to the accounts 
given of those who climbed the ladder 
to worldly thrift by craft or foul means; 
and thus acquired, is it safe to trust the 
solidity of Fortune? 

Happily the majority of cases that 


speak of victory in the sharp chasc after 
success present a worthier eye-mark for 
emulation; for we learn that the levers 
the honorable citizen handled in its 
pursuit were,'as ever will be, the sister 
virtues: patience, probity, and pains- 
taking. SIEBERT. 


THE OLD TUNE. 


Motners out of the mother heart 
Fashion a song both sweet and low— 
Always the sume dear mother art, 
Rocking the Buby to and fro— 
Always a lazy—loving crone— 
Humm'd in a sleepy undertone. 


Down the Baby snuggles to sleep, 
Winking as long as wink he may: 
Now with a kick he tries to keep 
The tricksy god from his cyes away— 
We wa—we wa,* long, long ago, 
The Indian mother chanted low. 


Weengt she said on the Baby's brow 
Boftly struck with bis wee war club— 
Astrido of his nose he playeth low 
With his little fist, a rub-a-dub— 


* We wa, was the lullaby of Indian mothers. Thea 
in wa, sounded broad, is very soft and musical, 


+ Weeng, the Indian's god of sleep. 


We wa—wo wa—steady and slow 
Rocketh the Baby to and fro. 


Mothers too with the snowy skin 
Bye lo—bye lo—dronlogly sing— 
And tell of the Dustman coming in, 
Into the Baby's cyes to fling 
Atoms of dust to make him wink 
Aud into Dream-land softly sink. 


We wa—we wa—hye lo—bye lo— 
Dusky or white the mother that singes, 
*Tis the same old tune of the long ago, 
Calling for fold of downy wings 
To shut the eyes of Baby to rest— 
Hushed to sleep on the mother’s breast. 


Mothers out of the mother heart 
Fashion a song both sweet and low— 
Always the same dear mother art— 
Rocking the Baby to und fro: 
Always a lazy—lovinz crouo— 
Humm'd in a sleepy undertone. 
N ELIZADETH OAKES SMITH. 


* 


A FAMOUS GREEK WOMAN. 


ARTEMISIA, THE WARRIOR-QUEEN. 


RTEMISIA, one of the most inter- 

esting of royal rulers, and the most 
famous Greck woman who ever possessed 
sovereignty, with the single exception of 
Cleopatra, was a native of Halicarnassus, 
in Asia Minor, where she was born pre- 
sumably about the year 525 B. C. She 
was the daughter of Lygdamus the Dorian, 
dynast or king of Caria. The moderate 
policy ofthis monarch secured the prosper- 
ity of his kingdom. Whilethe other Greek 
colonies of Asia resisted the Persians, 
Halicarnassus and its king paid ready 
Obedience to Darius. The great king 
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was not unmindful of this favor, and he 
rewarded the prudence of Lygdamus by 
enlarging the bounds of his kingdom. 
The three neighboring islands of Cos, 
Calydna, and Nysirus were added to the 
Carian sovereignty, and the crafty Dorian 
became one of the powerful satraps of 
the Persian empire. He allowed his peo- 
ple to enjoy their own laws and institu- 
tions; he fostered commerce and founded 
a powerful navy ; he built cities and 
reared costly and stately works of art, 
and in every respect ruled like a sovereign 
monarch, save that he paid a tribute to 
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the Persian king and furnished such con- 
tingent of men and ships as the exigen- 
cies of the empire demanded. 

Prosperous and powerful, and high in 
favor as was Lygdamus with Darius, his 
fame paled before that of Artemisia, his 
only child. Born of a Cretan woman 
and educated in the political school of 
her father, Artemisia developed at an 
early age a faculty for government that 
had no parallel in that age. All the force, 
all the energy, all the ambition, all the 
shrewd, pliant cunning and political skill 
of her brilliant Greek race seemed com- 
bined in the character of the Halicarnas- 
sian princess. To the Greek intelligence 
and adroitness she united the gravity 
and the grace of the Asiatic. Even in 
her youth she shamed the wisest gray- 
beards in her father’s council chamber, 
and when her own dark lpcks were silvery 
none of the other advisers of Xerxes 
spoke so wisely as she. In her schemes 
of aggrandizement no other Greek save 
Polycrates ever equaled her. As a 
builder, she well-nigh eclipsed Nebuchad- 
nezzar himself, or the royal chiefs of 
Achaemenes. And to crown all, to her 
grace as a woman, her prudence as a legis- 
lator, her energy as a ruler, she added a 
masculine intrepidity and bravery that 
made her a gallant general in the field. 
In an age when female rulers were an 
exception, an anomaly, Greece and the 
world beheld a woman who not only sur- 
passed every other sovereign of her time 
in her capacity for governing, but who 
also rivaled Pisistratus in her patronage 
of wise men and scholars and architects, 
and who in military skill and heroism 
equaled any of the Greek heroes of her 
own or former times. 

Artemisia was ruler of Caria for more 
than thirty years, and during that time 
she made herself both feared and re- 
spected by all the surrounding monarchs. 
Wise in the council chamber and able in 
the ficld, she preserved the bounds of her 
own kingdom intact, while her fostering 
of letters and art made Halicarnassus, 
her capital, one of the magnificent cities 
of the world. Greece looked on in won- 
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der at this spectacle of a woman, who at 
the early age of twenty-five was bereft 
of father and husband, and who, triumph- 
ing over the weakness of her sex, grasped 
the scepter with the vigor of an old war- 
rior. But there was lion’s blood in her 
veins. Her Dorian race gave to women 
a greater liberty than any of the other 
Greeks; and unhampered by the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus, this Dorian princess 
under the Asiatic skies of her native 
land, developed an independence and a 
strength that were the marvel of that 


When Xerxes made his mighty prepa- 
rations for the subversion of Greece, 
Artemisia was summoned with others to 
provide her portion of ships, men, and 
money. She was then forty-five ycars of 
age, and her sagacity and cunning were 
at their zenith, nor had she suffered a 
diminution of energy and of martial en- 
thusiasm. She had no desire to drag her 
country into a protracted war, and to draft 
all her fighting men into such a crusade 
was to sap her prosperous kingdom of its 
verylife. Fifty war-galleys were at anchor 
in the harbor of Halicarnassus, but of 
them she armed only five for Xerxes. In 
order to remove all suspicion of being 
wanting in zeal, however, she herself 
took command of her little flect. Xerxes 
was flattered by her adroitness, while the 
Grecks were alarmed at the thought of 
so renowned a captain fighting on the 
side of the invaders. To counteract this 
fcar the Athenians offered a reward of 
ten thousand drachmas to whoever should 
take her alive. 

Among the myriads of the grcat king 
none showed themselves so brave in the 
field, none so wisc in council as this war- 
rior-qucen. In the sea fight off Euboca, 
she showed herself a practical sailor, and 
her valor was so apparent that Xerxes 
from that moment regarded her as his 
ablest captain. She strongly opposed the 
naval engagement at Salamis, for she had 
learned that the Persian fleet was far in- 
ferior in the skill of its sailors to that of 
the Greeks. Xerxes was greatly pleased 
with the wisdom of her counsel, but he 
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followed the opinion of the majority of 
his chiefs and risked the engagement. 

In that fatal battle Artemisia dis- 
played the most extraordinary intrepid- 
ity and skill. If all the Persians had 
fought as she did, Greek independence 
must have found its grave that day. 
Xerxes, even in the rage and mortifica- 
tion of his defeat, found time to notice 
the valor of the Halicarnassian queen. 
‘All my men,” he cried, from his golden 
throne, “have become women, and my 
women alone fight like men.” In the 
confusion of the rout Artemisia did not 
lose either her courage or her cunning. 
The efforts of the Athenians had been 
especially directed toward this remark- 
able woman, and in the pursuit the queen 
found herself followed closely by one of 
the Athenian captains. In order to es- 
cape, Artemisia had recourse to a sudden 
and extraordinary artifice. Directly be- 
fore her was one of the Persian vessels 
commanded by a Calyndrian prince, with 
whom she had once been embroiled. Ac- 
cordingly, in order to mislead the Athen- 
ian captain, she, without the least hesita- 
tion, bore down upon the Calyndrian ves- 
sel and sunk it, taking care that none of 
the crew should escape to betray her. 
Was this not truly a feminine stratagem 
in which she at once deccived a public 
enemy and gratified a private vengeance ? 
She accomplished her object. The Athen- 
ian seeing the vessel he had pursued thus 
attack a barbarian, conceived he had mis- 
taken a friendly vessel for a foe, and 
turned his attention to another object of 
assault. 

Xerxes, who witnessed this last feat of 
Artemisiz's, of course thought that it 
was a hostile ship she had sunken, and 
felt his admiration for the heroine still 
further increased. His confidence in her 
superior wisdom was such that he sum- 
moned her alone to give advice as to the 
policy of his returning at once to Susa, 
and when she counseled him to depart 
he delivered to her care his young sons 
who had accompanied him to Greece. 

Artemisia’s warrior achievements ended 
at Salamis. The remainder of her reign 
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was devoted to the internal improvement 
of her kingdom. In that corner of the 
Greek world men saw the popular fac- 
tions so rampant in Ionia and the mother 
land, in compicte subjection to a woman. 
Nothing could daunt her, and her will 
was inflexible. Her watchful eye detect- 
ed every revolutionary conspiracy before 
it was ripe, and at last men feared to plot 
against the stern old princess. When she 
had no longer to guard against revolu- 
tions, she directed her surplus energies 
to the ornamentation of her capital. 

Sailors coming in from sea saw the 
haughty city growing into tenfold greater 
beauty on its commanding eminencc. 
The old queen lavished wealth and genius 
upon her royal seat. In all thc Greek 
world Halicarnassus beheld no rival save 
in Athens and in Syracusc. Cymon in 
Athens and Hiero of Syracuse behcld 
themselves rivaled by a woman, whose 
history was as romantic as that of an 
ancient hero. 

In her latter days Artemisia relinquish- 
ed the scepter in favor of her son Pisen- 
delis, but she gave up none of the real 
power. Her strong, masculine spirit still 
clutched at sovereignty, and with all the 
executive capacity of a Catherine de 
Medici, she possessed a still greater 
power. She held it to the last, dying at 
the age of nearly eighty. Her memory 
as a queen was long revered in Caria, and 
her name was repeated a hundred ycars 
later in the wife of Mausolus, who built 
the costliest of monuments over the tomb 
of her dead husband. 

No other Greek woman ever showed 
the capacity for government that Artc- 
misia did. Perhaps nonc ever really pos- 
sessed the power. Cleopatra was a pup- 
pet in the hands of Cæsar and Antony, and 
though she possessed much greater cult- 
ure, did not have one tithe of th» abilities 
of the Halicarnassian queen. Olympia, 
the mother of Alexander, had no power of 
her own, She ruled simply as a regent 
for her husband or her son, and had none 
of the warrior courage of Artemisia. Her 
namesake, the second Artemisia, stands 
dwarfed beside the stern, reliant Amazor 
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who fought for Xerxes. Thc history of 
Greek warrior women ends with her. 
Women after her were to reign in the 
temple of Apollo, and not on the throne 


- 


KING CETEWAYO. 


of Zeus. Asthe graceful Parthenon was 
to succeed the temple of the Olympian 
Zeus, so Aspasia succeeded Artemisia. 


FRED. MYRON COLDY, 


KING CETEWAYO.* 


I this somewhat familiarly known rep- 


Cetewayo was restored to his throne in 


resentative of savage man we have a | September, 1882, on the condition of re- 
higher type of organization than is shown | maining heartily friendly to the British 


by the rank and file of his people, the 


—— ——— —— — 
Kine Cxrzwavo. 


Zulus This South African king pro- 
duced not a little sensation a year ago 
during his stay in England, whither he 
had been taken after the collapse of his 
long contest with the British authorities, 


Government, and not reorganizing his 


army. Underthesettlement of Sir Henry 
Bulwer, Zibebu was confirmed in his po- 
sition as an independent chief, and a con- 
siderable district in Northern Zululand 
was permanently placed under his au- 


his submission, however, having been ob- | thority. Hamu, on the other hand, was 


tained only at the cost of much blood 


and treasure. It will be remembered that | 


it was during the Zulu war that the in waging war he was guilty of rebellion, 


“Prince Imperial” of France was killed. 


We are indebted to Messrs. Harper & Brothers for 
the engraving used with this sketch. 
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transferred to the jurisdiction of Ccte- 
wayo, who is his half-brother; and thus 


Zibebu, too, had been fighting Cetewayo, 


who, because it was thought he did not 
wish to incur the ill-will of the English 


Original from 
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by engaging in hostilities so soon after 
his restoration, was at first worsted, 
making comparatively fecble resistance. 
Zibebu invaded Cetewayo's territory and 
burnt several kraals near Ulundi, the 
chief Zulu town, and formed an alliance 
with Hamu, the forces of both being well 
armed. So bold did they become that 
Cetewayo was forced to meet them with 
full strength. 

In July it was reported that Zibebu 
had defeated Cetewayo, and had burned 
Ulundi. On the next day the first part of 
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stated that Cetewayo, who lost an im- 
mense number of men in this battle, had 
escaped. 

Next it was announced that he and his 
wives and many of his chiefs had been 
killed, but this was not confirmed by 
later reports, as the Zulu leader is alive 
and active. The savage king is a man of 
fine physique and impressive manner— 
dignified and commanding. The por- 
trait given is from lifc, and shows a well- 
proportioned face and head; the eyes are 
stern and crucl, but the other features 


this dispatch was confirmed, but it was | are by no means repulsive. 


INVESTMENTS WHICH PAY. 


A VERY considerable part of the talk 
+ * of the world is about investments. 
You take up a newspaper, be it secular 
or be it religious, and you do not glance 
through many of its columns before you 
come to a well-displayed article in which 
the movements on Change are discussed, 
and the fluctuations of stocks and bonds 
given in tables, so that they can be casily 
noted by the interested reader. You get 
into a horse-car any morning about the 
time business men are on thcir way down- 
town, and you will hear them talking 
about this one losing thousands, or that 
one making a lucky strike on 'Change, 
and conjectures frankly offered as to the 
rise of this security or the “tumble” of 
that. You attend an evening company, 
and if it happens that half a dozen of the 
"solid" men who are there get into a 
corner by themselves, which they are very 
likely to do, you will notice that their talk 
gravitates toward business and the pros- 
pects of the season for “trade,” and rea- 
sons will be promptly forthcoming for 
the dullness in one linc of goods and the 
activity in another. 

I do not confess to much wisdom on 
the subject of finance, for I know that 
it is a very complicated matter, as the 
frequent disturbances in its center, and 
the almost daily failure of some leading 
business house show. If men who have 
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grown gray in the calculating of chances 
and counting dollars make grave mis- 
takes and ruin themselves, fall from aflu- 
ence to poverty in a single day through a 
single operatioh, it docs not bring a blush 
to my face to say that I have not resolved 
the mysteries of financial success. Never- 
theless, I think that I have studied the 
subject of “investments” in some lights 
and from some points of view which have 
not been without practical results—and 
some of these results it is the purpose of 
this brief article to set before the reader. 

First, I would remark that shrewd 
manipulators of money will tell us that 
the best securities, the stocks and bonds 
which one can depend upon, do not, as a 
rule, pay a high rate of interest, and it is 
best for people who have money and wish 
to invest it in something safe to avoid 
those things which are much puffed and 
advertised, and offer high rates. Aside 
from the financial, however, there are 
safe and permanent investments which 
one may make and which will yicld a 
large return—a high percentage. 

Some of these investments every one 
can make no matter what his circum- 
stances, be he a clerk in a store or office, 
or a hand in a machine shop or on a rail- 
road, and be his wages four dollars or 
forty a week. 

For instance, he can invest the quali- 
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ties of industry and steadiness in his 
work. By being punctually in his place 
when the clock strikes and quick to set 
about his duties, he will form habits of 
order and precision which wiil tell upon 
his work in time, and tell upon the 
amount of his carnings. He may not be 
a very clever workman, but application 
and regularity will make up wonderfully 
for skill, and in the final outcome yield 
even better pay than brilliant perform- 
ance, especially when that is unsteady 
and unsubstantial. 

Then, he can invest his leisure, be it 
an hour or a minute, in reading useful 
books, and gradually store his mind with 
information which some day or other will 
add much to his savings in the Trust 
Company, and that perhaps quite unex- 
pectedly, as in the case of the cartman 
who devoted a grcat dcal of his spare 
time to the study of foreign languages, 
and one day received an invitation to 
take a very respectable place as teacher 
in a large institution. 

But, aside from the possible pecuniary 
result, such an investment will pay in the 
acquirements themselves, through the 
ability they confer to mingle with cult- 
ured and lcarned people on an even 
footing, and thus enlarge the sense of 
manhood. 

The young man, too, can invest some 
of his leisure in good, wholesome society, 
and expcrience great benefit from its 
effects upon his disposition and manners. 
He can invest in kindness and politeness 
at all times, at home and abroad, and 
find their returns unfailingly of benefit to 
him. The little sacrifices of personal con- 
venience which he may sometimes be re- 
quired to make in order to be accommo- 
dating, will be more than compensated 
in some way. A simple passing act of 
good manners has been the first step to 
fortune of many men. I remember the 
case of a boy who obtained a clerkship 
in a rich merchant's store, over a hun- 
dred applicants, simply because when 
called into the counting-room he gently 
closed the door and then stood modestly 
with cap in hand unti] he was called 
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to the merchant’s desk. Many of the 
other applicants were better educated and 
“smarter” than he, but they weren’t as 
mannerly. 

Investments in the habits of drinking 
intoxicating liquor and smoking cigars 
are wasteful of time and money, and in 
the end terribly ruinous to body and 
mind. The account they show is all on 
the debtor side, with the prospect of total 


bankruptcy. 


Investments, too, made in late hours at 
entertainments, the theater, and in a 
round of pleasure which may be according 
to the license of fashionable life, are like- 
ly to prove mistakes in which one will 
lose much of the capital of health and 
time bestowed upon them. 

Another mode of investment which 
will be sure to be profitable to him who 
makes the venture, is in using one's op- 
portunities for purposes of self-examina- 
tion and self-improvement. I read with 
much interest the speeches of the stu- 
dents who attended the last session (1882) 
of the Institute of Phrenolozy, and noted 
that the statement of cach one was 
substantially that the time and money 
spent in the course had secured him the 
richest returns, and he could not help 
being grateful for the information and 
instruction he had received. And I have 
noted in the PHRENOLOCICAL JOURNAL 
from time to time statements made by 
persons of character and influence to the 
effect that their study of Phrenology had 
helped them more in their life-work than 
any other thing, and its value could not 
be estimated in dollars. In the July Num- 
ber a correspondent relates an interview 
with a gentleman who stated that through 
a comparatively slight knowledge of 
practical Phrenology he had become a 
“transformed man,” and it had proved 
to him “an inspiration and a guide.” 

Those investments which conduce to 
one's upbuilding in character and nobil- 
ity of soul are certainiy the best; in the 
long run they pay well, and the pay is 
not altogether of a "spiritual" sort, for 
the earnest, honest, thorough-going man 
is needed by the world of business as 
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much as by the world of morals, and his , the sex that term is thought to signify. 
services will always be in demand and : No, they have an equal application to 
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obtain substantial remuneration. 


Let it not be supposed that because 1 


have used the term “man” in the fore- 
going adversions that they are limited to 


woman, for she has become a factor in 
every department of active life, and has 
an equal interest in investments which 


pay. M. E. 


SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON AMATIVENESS.—NO. 3. 


TOE well of truth is not so deep, or 
its waters so difficult of access as the 
majority imagine. To desire really to 
know the truth, to prefer it to any false- 
hood, however pleasing, is a first step. 
The next is to fix the attention on some 
fundamental law or class of facts. To il- 
lustrate: Suppose I had never decided 
whether phrenology is a science. Sup- 
pose I had become possessed with an 
ardent wish to determine upon its truth. 
What would be a direct course? For 
fifty cents, for twenty-five, and even for 
ten cents, I could buy a book or pam- 
phlet that would put me on the straight 
route of investigation. It would be well 
for me to invest more, to purchase also 
larger works, espccially if already some- 
what of a scientist. Yet a very little 
would place me where, by my own per- 
sonal observation, I could understanding- 
ly conclude as to the merits of this cen- 
tral science. Why do not a greater num- 
ber take this obvious way? The answer 
must be, that many are restrained by some 
fear, or they do nọt much care for the 
truth of the matter. 

A well-to-do friend, supposing I smoke, 
has sent me a box of Havana cigars. He 
writes me that they are unadulterated, 
and manufactured from the best tobacco. 
Shall I smoke them? I am in good 
health, have not the least need of medi- 
cine, neat in my habits, I think, of a con- 
siderate turn of mind, and not likely to 
go to excess in anything. Moreover, I 
love the fragrance of the cigar, and would 
be fond of a quiet smoke, especially in 
company with a much-respected, beloved 
friend. How nicely they are put up and 
labeled! How many smoke! Some in- 
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dulge their love of tobacco in great secre- 
cy. Again, what shall Z do? Were my lips 
formed for that purpose? That is the 
point. 

I have heard it said that tobacco con- 
tains nicotine, and that is “eminently 
poisonous.” From the publishing house 
already referred to, I can get for a small 
sum an exhaustive treatise on tobacco. 
Shall I send for it, read, ponder, observe 
for myself too, establish a sound basis, 
and try to live up to its requirements, or 
listlessly float along as it may happen ? 

A similar line of thought and remark 
dawns before us in respect to intoxicat- 
ing drinks. Do they all contain alcohol, 
and is that a poison? The question up 
now is not a medical one. We are not 
discussing charity to drinkers, or how to 
save drunkards, or prohibition, or moder- 
ation, or compromise, or the eminent vir- 
tues and gifts of some not strictly tem- 
perate, or what might be justified in an 
exceptional case, or the long delays in 
the temperance cause, or the weakness of 
human nature, the greatness of the temp- 
tation to stimulate—none of these. The 
inquiry simply is, were the organs of di- 
gestion and assimilation constituted so 
as to be benefited or injured by the habit 
of imbibing alcohol ? 

Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty : 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood.” 

Now, where are we? I am old enough 
to remember the Graham agitation. Dr. 
Sylvester Graham was a learned and able 
man. He wrote and talked radical things, 
not only about diet, but also in respect 
to the relation of the sexes. I have 
on my writing-table a circular from 


. 
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Fowler & Wells, describing a book enti- 
tled “ The Science of a New Life.” Its 
recommendations are from high sources, 
including the name of William Lloyd Gar- 
risón. I wish to insert three or four for 
the purposes of my own writing. 

The Rev. O. B. Frothingham says: "I 
have read with care ‘The Science of a 
New Life.' If a million of the married 
and unmarried would do the same, they 
would learn many things of deepest im- 
port to their welfare. Not that I am 
prepared to give it my unqualified praise; 
but the substance of the book is excel- 
lent, its purpose high, its counsel noble, 
its spirit carnest, humane, and pure. I 
trust it will have a very wide circulation.” 

The late Judge J. W. Edmonds said: 
“I have read the work, The Science of 
a New Life,’ by Dr. John Cowan, and I 
ought not to withhold from you the ex- 
pression of my,approbation of it. I would 
have given a good deal for the knowledge 
it contains in my boy days—some sixty 
years ago—and I rejoice greatly that it 
has at length been put in a form accessi- 
ble to all." 

Mr. F. E. Abbott, editor of the Index, 
writes: “ Dr. John Cowan's ‘Science of a 
New Life' is a work devoted to all that 
relates to marriage, and written in astyle 
and spirit that command our unqualified 
approbation. It is plain, direct, and prac- 
tical, yet permeated with so deep a rev- 
erence for the marriage relation, and so 
utter an abhorrence of what we are 
ashamed to call fashionable abominations, 
that pruriency will be rebuked, and the 
love of purity heightened by its perusal. 
There can be no question that physiolog- 
ical knowledge of this character is sorely 
needed by thousands and thousands of 
people, whose innocent offspring must 
pay the penalty of their parents’ ignorance 
or vice. To those who would put a really 
unexceptionable book on these subjects 
in the hands of young persons approach- 
ing maturity, we can conscientiously rec- 
ommend this as one that will enlighten 
without debasing.” 

In each notice there is some new idea. 
Carlyle says: “The most interesting 
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thing in a newspaper is the advertise- 
ments.” Let that be a comfort to us. 
Among other things, we have here be- 
fore usan example of the freedom of style 
with which subjects once beyond remark 
are openly commented upon by the best 
of men and women. Let that encourage 
us. 

If we could follow in the circulation of 
the able books commended, what should 
we hear? The attractiveness of the gen- 
eral subject, the interesting treatment of 
many points would be admitted. There 
would be ready concession to not a few 
important statements. But we should 
find, particularly if we are “ mind read- 
ers," a widespread demurrer. One posi- 
tion, to many, would seem over-strict. 
It would appear gloomy, offensive. “Why 
do we have such propensities, if they are 
no more to bc gratified? The virtue, if 
you call it so, is impossible. It were not 
desirable, if possible. What is the induce- 
ment to form a matrimonial alliance and 
live mainly like a Shaker after all?“ 

I would remind my thoughtful reader 
that in this case, as in others, the matter 
must have its cardinal point or points, 
not very difficult to find, if we truly seek. 
There are inquiries, such as the origin of 
man, the precise condition of a spirit un- 
clothed of the body, and others, that 
strain our powers and almost clude all 
our searchings. Darwinalways theorized 
with the modesty so becoming to the un- 
certainty of the far-reaching problems he 
debated. We only have here to pass upon 
what is a portion of every-day life, of 
present indices. For what was amative- 
ness and the materialities directly rela- 
tive thereto primarily bestowed? What 
do the analogies of the animal world 
teach? Canthere be but one clear, clean, 
scientific answer? If, then, I employ the 
instincts and endowments designed for 
the perpetuation of the spscies in wan- 
tonness, prematurely, excessively, to foil 
or to mock, or if there be parentage not 
of wisdom, then are we like one who 
should take opium for food, or sprinkle 
strychnine as acondiment. We have thus 
departed from the institutes of nature. 
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Music i is an end of itself. We may resort 
to it as we like. So is laughter com- 
plete in itself. A story, or even a ser- 
mon, may be the better for a grain of hu- 
mor in some part of itself. The humor 
begins and ends there its natural history. 
Form, ideality, Platonic love, some 
phases of amativeness, are complete with- 
in themselves. Wisdom and use arc uni- 
versal umpires, to be sure. Still, they will 
allow there is some utility in seasonable 
playfulness, such a thing as rational orna- 
mentation. 

Boys and men too are liable to be de- 
spairing if limited as to their enjoyments. 
Melancholy, however, is always foolish. 
The true friend of man endeavors to aug- 
ment the actual happiness of the race. 
If I keep my boy in out of the storm, I 
purpose his welfare by the confinement. 
To rebel against a divine decree is more 
than impious—it is disastrous. To eat, 
to drink what is not constitutional ali- 
ment, to absorb nicotine, no matter with 
how much pleasure, can not be promotive 
of human happiness. 


Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O'cr a' the ills o' life victorious.” 
Next he must get home from his mid- 
night revelry. Well the poct moralizes: 


** But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flow'r, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow-falls in the river, 

A moment white, then melts forever ; 
Or like the Borcalis race, 

That fit ere you can point their place; 
Or like the raiubow's lovely form, 
Vanishing amid the storm. 

No man can tether time or tide ; 

Thes hour approaches Tam maun ride." 


When I am content with nature's bev- 
erage, I am in the right frame of mind to 
admire the abundant provision for water 
and its beneficent uses. I may extempo- 
rize a hundred simple drinks, of which 
water is the basis, if I choose, providing 
I mix in nothing deleterious. 

To my mind, amativeness is capable of 
destowing an unknown amount of delight 
upon man. Just as he becornes enlight- 
ened, self-controlfed, obedient, sexual 
facts and sexual relations get clothed with 
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a new. a varied, an imperishable interest. 
In the most advanced portions of human 
society to-day, the boy and the girl are 
nearest together, the best mates, the 
young man and damsel on the best terms, 
the man and woman the greatest friends. 

We have, in our age, knowledge enough, 
accessible information, as we have seen, 
to lay the foundation for all reasonable 
certainty as to the true relation of the 
sexes. Let each onc observe, read, reflect. 
Nothing shall be arbitrary. We will not 
allow any one to impose his or her ideas 
without a reason. We stand or fall with 
our own master. The law may restrain 
our conduct; it can not reach our thoughts 
or affections. We want to know the or- 
dinance of nature, we hearken for the 
voice of the Lord. If the highest life, if 
the ultimate, if the absolute is that mate- 
rial passion should be reserved for per- 
fect parentage, let it so be taught. How 
can we in candor and nobleness say less ? 

For one, I have great confidence in the 
power of just primary ideas. They are in 
the mind, with legislative, judicial, and 
executive function. They may not at first 
secure perfect government. A swect will 
is to be won, the feelings educated, habits 
renovated, customs changed. Here is a 
long work, embracing infinite detail. In 
the long while, the ideal is becoming act- 
ual. Let there be patience, let there be 
charity. 

I have mentioned the name of Garri- 
son. In my library I have a bock of his 
writings, presented to me by his own 
hand, which had written his name and 
respects upon the fly-leaf. None goeth 
before me in honoring his great name. 
Yet at times I fear he was too caustic, 
and I doubt whether the North did all it 
could to remove slavery without blood- 
shed. Madame le Vert, in one of her 
charming pictures of Cuban life, says the 
women there have a noble trait of char- 
acter: they never speak ill of each other, 
but always find some palliation for the 
errors of their own sex.” How beauti- 
ful! How worthy of imitation by all J 

Love will never dic. We want to give 
it the widest dominion possible, We 
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want, moreover, to grant to passion all 
we possibly can and remain faithful to 
our entire well-being. We are careful 
about stinting its expression. The follow- 
ing notice we cut from an excellent paper: 

“In Miss Wheeler's Poems of Passion 
we have the efforts of afemale Bunthorne 
to impose upon the public a series of 
gushing compositions born of the flesh 
and dedicated solely tothe animal nature. 
It is difficult to find poetry in such stuff, 
unless we are willing to acknowledge 
that the divine afflatus may be degraded 
to the level of the inspiration of the mid- 
night cat. Emotional intensity domina- 
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ted by passion, and the sexual passion at 
that, can not be ranked as a virtue.. In 
Miss Wheeler’s case it has leaped the 
bounds of reason, and goes off in a whirl- 
wind of ecstasy which, though sct forth 
in feet and verses, is not poetry. We 
doubt whether any father of daughters 
would care to have the book lying habit- 
ually on his parlor table.” 

We arc in danger of making this num- 
ber too long, and will close it by adding, 
that I have not seen Miss Wheeler's work, 
but would not be surprised to find it had, 
after all, a legitimate place in Iegitimate 
literature. IMPERSONAL, 
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A MASK.— BY JOHN MILTON.—(Continued,) 


The attendant Spirit, habited like a 
Shepherd. 
THAT halloo I should know, what are 
you? speak; i 
Come not too near, you fall on iron stakes 
else. 
Spi. What voice is that? my young 
Lord? speak again. 
Y. Bro. O Brother, 'tis my father's 
shepherd, sure. 
E. Bro. Thyrsis? whose artful strains 
have oft delay'd 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 
And swecten'd every musk-rose of the 


dale. 

How cam'st thou here, good Swain? hath 
any ram 

Slipt from the fold, or young kid lost his 
dam, 

Or straggling wether the pent flock for- 
sook ? 

How could'st thou find this dark seques- 
ter'd nook ? 

Spi. O my loved master's heir, and his 

next joy, 


I came not here on such a trivial toy 

As a stray'd ewe, or to pursue the stealth 

Of pilfering wolf; not all the fleecy wealth 

That doth enrich these downs is worth a 
thought 
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To this my errand, and the carc it brought. 
But, O my virgin Lady, where is she ? 
How chance she is not in your company? * 
E. Bro. To tell thee sadly, Shepherd. 
without blame, 
Or our neglect, we lost her as we came. 
Shi. Aye me unhappy! then my fears 
are true. 
£. Bro, What fears, good Thyrsis? 
Prithce briefly shew. 
Spt. I'll tell ye; ‘tis not vain or fabu- 
lous 
(Though so esteem'd by shallow igno- 
rance) 
What the sage poets, taught by th’ heav- 
‘nly Muse, 
Story’d of old in high immortal verse, 
Of dire chimeras and enchanted isles, 
And rifted rocks whose entrance leads to 
Hell; 
For such there be, but unbelief is blind. 
Within the navel of this hideous wood, 
Immured in cypress shades a sorcercr 
dwells, 
Of Bacchus and of Circe born, great 
Comus ; 
Deep skill'd in all his mother's witch- 
eries, 
And here to every thirsty wanderer 
By sly enticement gives his baneful cup, 
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With many murmurs mix'd, whose pleas- 
ing poison 

The visage quite transforms of him that 
drinks, 

And the inglorious likeness of a beast 

Fixes instead, unmoulding Reason's mint- 
age 

Character'd in the face ; this have I learnt 

Tending my flocks hard by i' th' hilly 
crofts, 

That brow this bottom glade, whence 
night by night 
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Of knot-grass dew-besprent, and were in 
fold 

1 sat me down to watch upon a bank 

With ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting honey-suckle, and began, 

Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy, 

To meditate my rural minstrelsy, 

Till Fancy had her fill; but ere a close, 

The wonted roar was up amidst the 
woods, 

And fill'd the air with barbarous disso- 
nance ; 
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He and his monstrous rout are heard to 
howl 

Like stabled wolves, or tigers at their 
prey, 

Doing abhorred rites to Hecate 

In their obscured haunts of inmost bow- 
ers. 

Yet have they many baits, and guileful 
spells, 

To’ inveigle and invite th’ unwary sense 

Of them that pass unweeting by the way. 

This evening late, by then the chewing 
flocks 

Had ta'en their supper on the savoury 
herb 
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At which I ceased, and listen'd them a 
while, 

Till an unusual stop of sudden silence 

Gave respite to the drowsy flighted 
steeds, 

That draw the litter of close-curtain'd 
Sleep; 

At last a soft and solemn breathing sound 

Rose like a steam of rich distill'd per- 
fumes, 

And stole upon the air, that even Silence 

Was took, ere she was ware, and wish'd 


she might 
Deny her nature, and be never more 
Still to be so displaced. I was all ear, 
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And took in strains that might create a 
soul 

Under the ribs of Death: but O, ere long, 

Too well I did perceive it was the voice 

Of my most honoured Lady, your dear 
sister. 

Amazed I stood, harrow'd with grief and 
fear, 

And O poor hapless nightingale, thought 
I, 

How sweet thou sing’st, how near the 
deadly snare ! 

Then down the lawns I ran with headlong 
haste, 

Through paths and turnings often trod 
by day, 

Till guidéd by mine ear I found the place, 

Where that damn'd wizard hid in sly dis- : 
guise i 

(For so by certain signs I knew) had met 
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Already, ere my best speed could prevent, 


The aidless innocent Lady, his wish'd 


prey, 
Who gently ask'd if he had scen such two, 
Supposing him some ncighbour villager. 
Longer I durst not stay, but scon I guess'd 
Ye were the two she meant; with that I 
sprung 
Into swift flight, till I had found you 
here; 
But further know I not. ?! 


(72 be continued). 


3! [t might be asked by a critic, why the Spirit, pox 
sessing an immortal frame, and atso conscious of being 
sustained by higher power than Comus, shou!d fear to 
cope with the sorcerer then and there, when occasion 
seemed so imminently to call for interference, and rescue 
the Lady at once. But it must be remembered that his 
mission was not to forestall trial, but to watch and guard 
it according to the need of the suffcrez, 
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ATTERY “H” was the last battery 

raised by Rhode Island during the 
war. It was sent to the front at a most 
trying timc—when the nation began to 
realize what war rcally was—in the dark 
hours when the call was made for the 
“second 300,000.” 

In October, 1862, Battery “H” was 
mustered into the United States service. 
Only a full history of this battery could 
properly explain how it was that it es. 
caped actual combat until the last cam- 
paign. The battery saw much trying 
service, but it somehow happened, al- 
though it was with the Army of the Po- 
tomac for nearly three ycars, and at the 
* Wilderness " and " Spottsylvania,” that 
not until the last few months of the war 
did it have the opportunity to fire a gun 
in battle. 

The first captain and organizer of this 
light artillery company was Jeffery Haz- 
ard. After serving with it about a year 
he resigned, and it was then commanded 
by Captain Crawford Allen. From the 
time of its organization till March, 1865, 
it was armed with * threc-inch rifle guns." 
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A few wecks before the attack upon the 
Confederate strongholds, from Richmond 
to Petersburg, these guns were exchanged 
for what are known as “light twelve- 
pounders.” This placed the battery un- 
der very unfavorable conditions. It had 
become accustomed to a certain kind of 
gun, and now, when it was to go into 
close and severe action, those guns were 
exchanged for another and heavier kind. 
It was rather an awkward thing for the 
men to handle guns they had not been 
accustomed to; nevertheless, they did 
noble service with them. 

On the 24 of April, 1365, before day- 
break, the lines to the south of Peters- 
burg were carricd by the engincers and 
infantry. Battery “H” soon followed. 
and actually fired its first guns, before it 
was yet full day, within the outer Con- 
federate lines. The inner, stronger linc 
lay beyond, and, from daylight till nearly 
dark, Battery “ H ” coatested with that 
strong inner line; and for full half a day 
fought the enemy far in advance of the 
pickets, on a field as open and exposed 
as was scen in Virginia during the war. 
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There were three or four large and well- 
manned forts, one ficld battery, and in- 
fantry doing their very best to drive the 
battery from its position. Because Bat- 
tery " H had so long been kept in the 
background, it was a little doubtful how 
the men would behave under such an 
ordeal; but they stood the test bravely. 
How the battery was permitted to stand 
in such exposed places, driving the ene- 
my's light battery back from point to 
point, even forcing it to seck shelter be- 
hind breastworks, and to continue the 
unequal contest against forts, batteries, 
and small arms (including sharpshooters), 
without being demolished in less time 
than it takes to read this, is one of the 
marvelous incidents of the war. 

When we know that Battery H ” did 
this, there is a satisfaction in thinking 
that it earned, partially at least, the right 
to fire the first gun for peacc. At the 
end of the war, when returning home, 
we met some of the members of the Con- 
federates with whom we were engaged 
on that memorable day. By various 
questions from both sides, they and we 
learned the above facts. After being well 
satisfied with our identity, one of the 
Confederates asked us if we “ were drunk 
or crazy that we should have ventured in- 
to such a place? The reply was, Neither; 
we had no liquor, nor the opportunity to 
get any; and as for being crazy, the gen- 
tlemen had a chance now to see us and 
to judge for themselves.” 

This action was on the 2d of April, 
1865. It was not until late in the after- 
noon of that day that infantry was sent 
to our support, and then the noble Ver- 
mont brigade of the First Division, Sixth 
Army Corps, came and formed in line of 
battle in our front. The next morning 
Battery “H” started with the army in 
pursuit of Lec, and from this time was in 
the immediate front, and was the only 
battery in the battle of "Little Sailor's 
Run," the last real engagement of thc 
grand old Army of the Potomac. The 
roads, owing to the rains and the hasty 
tramp of armies, were about as bad as 
had been seen in Virginia during the war. 
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The ruts were so deep that the hubs of 
the wheels made their tracks as well as 
the felloes. During the last four or five 
days of this retreat it was daily and al- 
most hourly reported that Lee will sur- 
render to-day.” But the days passed on, 
and they seemed like wecks; yet there 
was a feeling of victory, and that the 
surrender, at the farthest, was a question 
of only a short time. 

This made a great difference with the 
morale of the army, and caused the re- 
port to be treated lightly while all was so 
favorable. The morning of the ninth of 
April came—as fine a spring day as ever 
dawned. The usual movements were the 
order of the day, including halts, consul- 
tations of generals, etc. 

The report “ Lee will surrender to-day,” 
as on previous days, passed from division 
to division, but we had become so accus- 
tomed to it that we scarcely heeded it. 
We were patiently waiting for it to occur, 
yet expecting more battles ere it was 
consummated. But with the 9th of April 
the surrender came. Battery “H” was 
still in the front. We had turned the 
angle of a road and been ordered into a 
field. Captain Allen being well acquaint- 
ed with General Weeden, who command- 
ed the first division of the Sixth Army 
Corps, rode to the front with him. The 
hours passed quietly away. After a while, 
as we cast our eyes up the road, we saw 
Captain Allen coming at break- neck 
speed, as fast as the Captain's mare 
would carry him, and the “mare” was 
good for speed and endurance. Onward 
he came. We instinctively sprang to our 
fect and stood rcady for whatever order 
should be given. What would it be? 
Another battle — another fight —seemed 
to be the prophecy of that rapid pace. 
There was grcat commotion in the camp 
as we watched the near and nearer ap- 
proach of that little squad rapidly com- 
ing on, led by the " Captain's mare.” On 
it came. The Captain turned into the 
field. Nearly breathless he ejaculated in 
fierce, impatient, and broken sentences, 
“Get this battery ready for action! Fire 
a salute! for peace! Lee has surrendered : 
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Hurry, let Battery H ' fire the first gun!” 
These may not be the exact words of the 
Captain, but in general they represent 
the orders piven on that occasion. 

Lieut. Knight now took command. 
“Hurry!” “Hurry!” was the word, but 
the men did not require to be hurried 
with words; they were as earnest on the 
occasion as the officers. 

A most provoking delay occurred, which 
was beyond all prevention. As before 
stated, Battery “H” had at a late day 
been forced to change its guns. In the 
old battery of threc-inch rifles the am- 
munition was separate from the projec- 
tiles, so it could be used separately. But 
for these "light 12-pounders," the am- 
munition was attached to the projectiles, 
in order to save time in close action. 
The separation of projectile and ammu- 
nition necessitated the delay. The other 
batteries saw our commotion, and not 
many minutes elapsed before it became 
known what was about to be done. Bat- 
tery “H,” however, lost no time, and 
soon got across the road in an open and 
unoccupied field where no damage could 
occur from any accidental firing. Boom.“ 
“boom,” “boom,” went the guns. The 
commander of the artillery brigade of 
the corps, Major Cowan, came over in 
person to see what was the causc of all 
this firing. He soon learned. 

“Captain Allen, by what authority do 
you fire this salute ? ” he asked. 

“By the authority of General Wee- 
den.” 

“ The order therefore should have gone 
through the commander of the artillery 
brigade,” he retorted. 

We knew not the Captain’s exact reply 
—ifhe replied at all. His actions, though, 
seemed to say that he knew the law; but 
this was a grand occasion when “red 
tape" could be dispensed with. The 
Major, however, took a sensible view of 
the situation, and immediately ordered 
the rest of the brigade to follow our ex- 
ample, and in less time than it takes to 
tell this, the guns of the whole artillery 
of the Sixth Corps were booming forth 
their harsh, yet now, to our ears, jubilant 
notes in honor of victory and peace. 
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That was a most joyful occasion. The 
infantry rent the heavens with their hur- 
rahs, caps were flung in the air, all were 
happy, the long-looked-for peace had 
come at last, and we there at the front 
were the first to celebrate it. Congratu- 
lations to Battery “ H ” were the order of 
the hour. 

This would seem to be honor enough 
for one battery, yet in addition to the 
trying circumstances from April 2d to 
April oth, firing its first guns within the 
Confederate lines, participating in the 
close pursuit of Lee, and in the last regu- 
lar battle of the Army of the Potomac, 
at the very front when the surrender took 
place, and firing the first gun for peace— 
the battery was again ordered to continue 
hostilities in an entirely new and un- 
looked-for direction. 

As all knew, an army under Johnston 
still! held the field, refused to surrender, 
and continued its retreat through North 
Carolina toward Virginia. The Sixth 
Corps, or a part of it, was ordered on a 
hurried march to Danville, Virginia, to 
intercept their retreat and close up the 
war without further delay. Battery H 
formed a part of this force. The delayed 
surrender of Johnston, however, took 
place before the arrival of this effective 
corps of the Army of the Potomac. But 
from the heights surrounding Danville, 
Battery “ H,” in company with the rest 
of the artillery of the corps, had the 
honor to participate in another national 
salute for peacc. This seemed to be our 
mission to Danville. 

The war now ended, the battery was 
ordered to return to Washington. It 
marched by the way of Richmond. While 
there it was ordered to “turn in” its am- 
munition and chests for transportation by 
water. So from Richmond to Washington 
it practically marched unarmed across the 
late hostile country to the capital city of 
the nation, wherc, after participating in 
the grand review of the Sixth Corps, 
June 9, 1865, it delivered up its guns 
to the Central Government from which it 
had derived the right to use them. 

No. 3,” on the third picce, I. P. N ——. 
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SLAVES TO FASHION. 


APTAIN COOK, in the account of 
his voyages to the Pacific Islands, 
gives interesting descriptions of the man- 
ners and customs of their inhabitants. 
“In Australia," he says, "the principal 
ornament of the men is a bone which 
they thrust through the cartilage that 
divides the nostrils from each other. . . . 
As this bone is as thick as a man's finger, 
and between five and six inches long, it 
reaches quite across the face, and so 
effectually stops up both the nostrils that 
they are forced to keep their mouths 
wide open for breath, and snuffle so when 
they attempt to speak that they are 
scarcely intelligible even to each other,” 
Bancroft tells us of the Chinook mothers, 
who, with unflinching hand, compress 
between boards the tender heads of their 
infants until thesz assume a shape com- 
patible with their ideas of the beautiful. 
Men who blacken and color their teeth 
then file them into points, or zig-zag, 
until they are uscless as instruments of 
mastication; men who tattoo their whole 
bodies, who train their hair into towers 
and minarets, who split and twist the 
horns of their cattle, who cut off their 
fingers as signs of mourning for dead 
friends, who wound and gash themselves 
ecause it conveys the idea of bravery; 
women who pull out their eyebrows and 
teeth, and shave thcir heads after mar- 
riage according to custom, and women 
who bind their daughters’ feet, in spite 
of their agonizing cries and tears, to 
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distort them to a degree of smallness 
considered beautiful, we call“ Slaves to 
Fashion“! 

But in this part of the globe, and in 
this ninetcenth century, dogs there not 
exist a more civilized and enlightened 
people? Is it possible to find Fashion's 
slaves among us? Would it nct be an 
insult to apply such an epithet to the 
high-born lady who supplicates for the 
presence of Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt and 
son at her select “At Home,“ but who 
turns with a shudder from the poor 
country-girl whose trust has been be- 
trayed? Yet why this distinction? Fash- 
ion bows before the noted actress, but 
spurns the obscure sinner, and its slaves 
must do the same. 

Ask some fond English mother of 
daughters if she approves the Indian 
woman's manner of compressing her 
baby’s head. Her indignation would be 
extreme. ‘Poor, dark, savage mind!“ 
she would exclaim, “what a dreadful 
custom!" Why is it so dreadful? It 
does not seem to hinder the child's 
healthy growth. But," expostulates the 
lady, "he will be so hideous, and it is 
such a perversion of nature.  Nothiug 
can be more beautiful than the human 
form unchanged and unadorned.” 

Ah, my dear madam, if tliat is what 
you think, why do you deform the bodics 
of your own children with those imunorat 
inventions known as stays? Surely they 
do not make your daughters beautiful or 
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healthy. On the contrary, they are the 
cause of more female diseases than any- 
thing else known to the medical world. 
They undoubtedly pervert nature, and 
are quite as dreadful as the compressing 
of a savage skull. 

Fashion is a conventional code of laws 
that has grown along with the world. 
We try to conform to the copies it sets 
us, not because we always think them 
beautiful, but because, by conforming, we 
do what is comfortable, and are made 
less conspicuous than if we set up for 
ourselves a new code of laws. 

Conformity is good because it is peace- 
ful, and peace is happiness. But peace 
can also be ignoble. All 4/714 obedience— 
be it to parent, priest, pope, or king—is 
slavery. The free man knows no master 
save himself, and obeys never when his 
reason disapproves. All slavery is de- 
grading. It takes from man his highest 
attribute—free thought and action—and 
likens him to the dull beast of burden, 
the imitative ape, the conventional sheep. 
Doubly degrading is slavery which one 
gladly submits to. Better war than con- 
formity which brings disease and death! 
There may be some excuse for slavish- 
ness in body; there is none for slavishness 
in mind. The negro doing his master's 
bidding from fear of the lash deserves 
our pity; the woman destroying her 
body from fear of social gossip deserves 
our contempt. 

Fashion's ideas of the beautiful and 
the good often arise from some accident 
(as the scrofulous neck), or are moulded 
by the most ignorant and idle of men and 
women — by actresses, princesses, and 
dressmakers, Look at the conventional 
men and women of fashion. Are they 
remarkable for thcir breadth of mind, 
their habits of careful study, their intel- 
lectual culture, their philanthropic ideas? 

When we accept fashions to the injury 
of ourselves or our race, we arc, in plain 
words, criminals. The Chinese woman 
killing her new-born babe we call im- 
moral; but the Christian woman bearing 
a weakly child we do not condemn— 
though this weakness be due to false 
habits and false dress—to the mother’s 
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fashionable life! Think for a moment 
how much there is in the life of each of 
us that is ruled by fashion. In educa- 
tion we study what is considered the 
most beautiful and accomplished, not 
what will be most useful. We arc laugh- 
ed at if we mispronounce a name, but not 
thought the worse of for any want of 
knowledge as to the formation of the eye 
orear. In dress, we do not consider the 
hygienic effects of what we wear, but 
simply the conventional standard of 
beauty. Low heels and square toes do 
less harm than the commonly worn 
French styles, but such a consideration 
has little weight in the mind of a nine- 
teenth century beauty. We may, indeed, 
think the pointed toe and high heel 
beautiful, but is our judgment sound? 
We must remember that certain Ameri- 
can Indians despise a head not flattened 
like a pancake; and to the Australian 
there is no ornament more beautiful than 
the nose-peg. Let us not be sure that 
our ideas of the beautiful are correct 
until we have carcfully considered and 
tested them. Let us remember that noth- 
ing can be beautiful that is harmful, and 
that it is a good rule never to conform 
when conforming can hurt us morally, 
mentally, or physically. Our duties of 
self-preservation and the preservation of 
the race stand higher than our duties to 
any fashionable society. 

Dr. William Flower says: “In admir- 
ing such distorted forms as the con- 
stricted waist and symmetrically pointed 
foot we are opposing our judgment to 
that of the Maker of our budics; we are 
neglecting the criterion afforded by nat- 
ure; we are departing from the highest 
standard of classical antiquity; we are 
simply putting ourselves on a level in 
point of taste with the Australians, Boto- 
cudas, and negrocs. We are taking 
fashion and nothing better, higher, or 
truer for our guide, and after the various 
examples that have been brought for- 
ward may we not well ask with Shakc- 
speare— 

** ! Seest thou not what a deformed thief 

This fashion is? 


L. M. P. 
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GENESIS OF ALCOHOL.—No. II. 


T should be stated that alcohol, like 
water, has always prescisely the same 
constitution; hence always the same 
properties and characteristics. Each 
atom of water is always constituted of 
two atoms of hydrogen and one atom of 
oxygen combined inthe same peculiar 
way, and can be constituted in no other 
way. This is pure water. Impure water 
is so named not because the water itself 
is impure, but because other substances 
are dissolved or mixed through it. They, 
good or bad, are never combined with the 
water without producing a new substance, 
in which the characteristics of water are 
not perceived. Alcohol, as before said, is 
constituted always of O H. C. There is 
no such thing as weak alcohol, strictly 
speaking. Each atom of alcohol has al- 
ways the same degree of strength. Of 
course, two atoms of alcohol can produce 
more effect than one can. Water mixed 
with alcohol is said to weaken it. That, 
as is now seen, is nota precisely true state- 
ment. Wateror other articles mixed with 
alcohol merely reduces the quantity of it 
in a given space and thus reduces its effects, 
but does not modify its characteristics 
nor its tendencies. It should also be re- 


membered that each simple element—for | 


example, carbon or oxygen, etc.—is always 
the same thing, having the same charac- 
teristics—nor more, nor less, nor other- 
wise. 

But some substances that have the 
same namc, on account of which we 
should at first suppose that they have the 
same constitution, are differently consti- 
tuted, either in respect to the proportions 
of the constituting elements, or because 
they are in some way combined different- 
ly. The starch from corn and the starch 
from potatoes have the same proportions 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, but 
they are put together in some way slightly 
different in the two cases ; at least, the 
gl icose made in the same way from each 
will be slightly different, since the glucose 
from potato starch is a little sweeter than 
that from corn. The starch from arti- 
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chokes, dahlias, etc., is named inulin, yet 
it looks and works in clothes like starch 
from corn and potatoes. But worked in 
the same manner as they are into glucose, 
it is exceedingly sweet, and is named 
levulose. Itgivesthe sweetness to honey, 
yet it has the same elementary composi- 
tion as glucose and the same food value, 
and so has cane sugar, which is interme- 
diate in sweetness between levulose and 
glucose. Glucose and levulose are pro- 
duced from their respective starches in 
the same manner, namely: The starch 
has a certain proportion of water added 
to it, and is then brought up to a certain 
temperature. A proper proportion of 
sulphuric acid is added to a much larger 
quantity of water, and brought to the 
same temperature as the starch and water. 
Then the two are mixed, the acid com- 
pelling the starch to take up some of the 
water, and then to change into glucose in 
one case, or into levulose in case of the 
inulin starch being used. Carbonate of 
lime is used to neutralize the acid, and the 
sulphate of lime settles, and is drawn off 
while more or less of the water is evapo- 
rated, and the syrup glucose or levulose is 
complete. 

Indeed, different specimens of common 
cane sugar, and apparently refined to the 
same degree, differ in sweetness on ac- 
count of some subtle difference in the 
putting together of the elements of which 
the specimens are constituted. In the 
various foods that we buy under the same 
name, and having the same general ap- 
pearance, there is a great difference, not 
in flavor only, but in food values and in 
wholesomeness. An egg to some people 
is an egg, whether large or small not only, 
but whether fresh or stale; whether the 
yolk is a deep red or a very pale color. 
Yet there is a great difference in the con- 
stitution of eggs, whether the fowl that 
laid them was fed upon one diet or upon 
another: and so it is not a matter of small 
importance. But to return to our mut- 
ton. "Alcohol is not only the like thing 
wherever and whenever found, but it has 
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Only one parentage—glucose—and the pro- 
«ess of making it is always exactly the 
:same, as has been said. 

The glucose is also one way or another 
produced from the starch —its antecedent 
and which is one step, and the first one, 
on the way which the plant takes toward 
the production of glucose. The malster 
germinates by means of moisture and a 
moderate heat his barley, in doing which 
there is produced a substance named 
diastase, that, exerting an influence upon 
the starch of the barley, causes it to 
change into glucose that becomes calorific 
food for the fungus yeast-cell that elimi- 
nates or urinates one of the waste sub- 


“stances in the form of alcohol, and 


breathes off the heat-producing part as 
carbonic acid. When a man or an animal 
takes starch as heat-producing food, it 
finds in the saliva a peculiar substance 
named Ptyalin in relatively very small 
-quantity, which has the influence upon 
each atom of the starch to make it take 
up an atom of water, and then compels it 
to change into two atoms of glucose. 
This is ready to enter the blood and be- 
come a part of it, glucose being one of 
the three wholesome substances that can 
-enter the blood, namely: 1, glucose; 2, 
peptone; 3, emulsified fat. How the glu- 
cose, after it has entered the blood, is 
broken up and used in producing heat or 
fat in the body, no one as yet certainly 
knows. But no alcohol is or can be pro- 
duced, since there is not and can not be 
any yeast-cells in the blood. 

It follows evidently from our premises 
that alcohol can not, if taken into the 
blood, legitimately serve in producing heat 
or fat, since the method of producing heat 
bythe use of glucoseand fat, and by exer- 
cise, arè the only methods prevailing in 
all animals, and of course the same 
mechanism that can use glucose for the 
production of heat or of fat, can not in 
the nature of the case produce heat or 
fat by the consumption of alcohol, which 
is but a part of the glucose. 

Some tribes of men get alcohol from 


naming it Ava. This is subjected to the 
action of yeast, and it, as usual, produces 
alcohol, and upon that the king of the 
tribe gets drunk. Noah did this same 
thing by drinking the fermented wine of 
the grape, in which starch is produced in 
the process of growth, and also a form of 
diastase named pectase, This is also pro- 
duced in other fruits. The pectase, like 
diastase, induces a change of some of the 
starch into glucose, and this, submitted to 
the action of the yeast-cell, exhibits alco- 
hol as one of the results. If there is 
more glucose than will form fifteen per 
cent. of alcohol, it will in that proportion 
kill the yeast-cells, and the wine will be 
sweet. If the glucose forms less than 
fifteen per cent. of alcohol, the wine wil. 
be acid. Wine always, however, contains 
some acid, whether obtained from grapes 
or other fruits, and is thus distinguished 
from the beers produced from the starch 
of the acidless grain. Apple cider has its 
distinctive name, yet is a wine. That of 
pears is named Perry. In all cases the 
alcohol is the same, and is produced in the ' 
same way. The rums are produced from 
molasses, another form of glucose, by fer- 
mentation, namely, by the action of the 
yeast-cell; and, as in case of whiskey, 
brandy, etc., by distilling the alcohol from 


-the menstrum in which the alcohol has 


been produced, distilled liquors are ob- 
tained; more or less of the water and 
other flavoring ingredients of the men- 
strum coming over in the still with the 
more volatile alcohol. The distilled 
spirits of wine are named brandies. Those 
distilled from beers are named whiskies. 
Those distilled from fermented sugars or 
molasses are named rums. If the wine 
has in it a carbonic acid, as well as the 
alcohol thrown off by the yeast-cell, it is 
named champagne. If juniper extract is 
added to distilled liquors, they are named 
gins. Among uncivilized nations many 
kinds of alcoholic liquors under as many 
names are found, stronger or weaker, as 
the case may be. But ever is the alcohol, 
its origin, and the effects of it when drunk, 


the glucose formed from the starch that | the same as it ever has been and shall be, 
they chew in their mouths and throw out, | world without end. T. S. LAMBERT, M.D. 
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THE DIET OF THE CHINESE. 


XCLUDING beef and dairy products, 
Chinamen eat everything that is 
edible, horse and ass flesh, snakes, rats, 
niice, dogs, grasshoppers, spiders, worms, 
cocoons, sea-cucumbers, swallows’ nests, 
and so on, says a writer in the St. Peters- 
burg Messenger. Once, while living ina 
villa near Peking, I saw a very strange 
scene. There appeared a cloud of grass- 
hoppers. Suddenly the field was covered 
with Chinamen, who ran frantically hither 
and thither, gathering them in. They 
filled large sacks and bags with the in- 
sects. They carried portable stoves on 
which they roasted their curious game. 
Other Chinamen greedily devoured the 
grasshoppers, paying a penny for ten. 

At the head of all meats, Chinamen 
put, of course, pork. In their opinion, 
to the hog belongs the first place in the 
list of domestic animals. If you ask a 
Chinaman why, he will tell you proudly: 
“ Because it was the hog from whom the 
Chinaman descended!” Don’t you see, 
the Celestials have beaten Darwin on the 
theory of the descent of man. It is only 
natural, then, that among Chinamen hogs 
should enjoy full rights of citizenship. 
Like dogs, they wander wherever they 
please. A Chinese street without a num- 
ber of hogs is an impossibility. 

Are there many hogs in China? I 
should think so. On a single holiday, 
in memory of their ancestors — not the 
original ancestors, the hogs, but mercly 
human ancestors—the Celestials eat fully 
650,000, I must admit that Chinese pork 
is superior to any found elsewhere on the 
globe. Poor Chinamen who can not 
afford to buy pork, eat meat of dogs, 
asses, horses, rats, mice, rabbits, hares, 
goats, and sheep. But I never saw them 
eating cats. Of birds, the Chinese eat 
silver pheasants, ducks, geese, chickens, 
jackdaws, crows, and many others, Cu- 
riously enough, the so-called Cochin- 
China fowls are very rarely seen here. 
Salt eggs are in great use here. 

Among the choice delicacies of the Chi- 
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nese must be mentioned the fins of sharks. 
and the nests of sea-swallows. Under 
the latter is understood not the whole 
nest, but only the mucilaginous inner 
coating of the nests. It is believed that 
the swallows who build their nests on 
the sea rocks cover their nests and glue 
them to the rocks with the juice of sea- 
cane, which, on being dried, looks like 
mucilaginous membrane. On thc market 
these nests are found in the shape of a 
hemisphere of the size of a half orange 
peel. The nests are sold here at fiftecn 
to twenty-five dollars per pound. They 
are used principally for making broth, to 
which they give a peculiar aroma and 
taste, much valued by gastronomers. 
Rice stands, of course, at the head of 
vegetable foods. Without rice-gruel no- 
meal is served here. “Fan” means both 
“to have a meal " and “to eat rice gruel.” 
The brown rice, which is common ricc, 
but heated and musty, is much liked. 
There is also a red variety of rice. 

Honcy is much used here, but chiefly 
as a cosmetic. After being mixed with 
flour, it is used by the women in their 
hair dressing. With their hair saturated, 
sticky, and shining with honey, they must 
be indeed sweet. As everybody knows, 
the Chinese arc passionately fond of tca, 
which they cultivate for the rest of the 
world. They drink it at every meal, at 
home and out, when idle and at work, in 
shops and in offices—in short, every- 
where, and at any time of day or night. 
The red, black, and green sorts of tea 
they prepare only for export, while they 
themselves use exclusively yellow tea. 
They take tea in small cups, and without 
sugar. 

Though in China there are excellent 
sorts of grapes, yet no wine is prepared 
there. The Chinese make two kinds of 
whiskey, of sago and of rice, and drink a 
good deal of it. Women also drink and 
smoke here. A tin gill of the shape of 
an hour-glass is used for whiskey drink- 
ing. They had no glass works here until 
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recently, when an American gentleman 
taught some Celestials to make glass. 
During my thirty years’ residence here I 
have never seen a single drunken China- 
man on the street. No coffee or choco- 
late is used here. 


CONSIDERATIONS WHICH SHOULD EN- 
TER INTO THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT.— 
With the lawgiver, the contract of mar- 
riage—the most important of all con- 
tracts—may bc supposed to rest upon the 
gravest considerations, and give rise to 
the most serious deliberations. He may 
well inquire : 

1. What relations must be prohibited 
from marrying cach other? 

2. At how carly an age may marriage 
be permitted, and what relations must be 
called upon to assent to the marriage of 
minors? 

3. Ought the insane who have lucid 
intervals to be permitted to marry? 

4. Arc there any discases — such as 
leprosy. clephantiasis, scrofula, or others 
which ought to prevent the marriage 
of such diseased persons ? 

5. Ought marriage with invetcrate 
drunkards to be prohibited? 

6. Arc there any crimes which ought 
to be considered as a bar to the marriage 
of the criminal? 

7. Assuming, according to the preju- 
dices of the largest number, that the 
"white is the superior race, ought laws to 
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be passed prohibiting marriage between 
white persons and Indians, negroes, Aus- 
tralians, or Chinese ? 

What will be the effect of such mar- 
riages on the welfare of the State? Will 
they drag down the assumed superior 
race, while they tend to build up the 
other racc? Will such marriages offend 
the race prejudices alike of the black and 
white race? Or will such marriages be 
pleasing to the one race and displeasing to 
the other? Will not the violation of race 
prejudices by such marriages occasion 
unhappiness, and is there any advantage 
to the State to compensate the misery? 
What has been the result of the mar- 
riages of white women with negro men 
on the happiness of the wives and their 
offspring? 

Such questions as these, it may be as- 
sumed, are in the mind and province of 
the Legislatures when marriage laws are 
framed; and who shall say that such 
grounds ought not to be considered? 
When we bear in mind how difficult it is 
to pass laws through Congress, and how 
difficult it is to adopt uniform laws which 
do not operate harshly on some portion 
of our immense country, we may well 
question the advisability of amending tho 
Constitution of the United States in 
order to put the subject of the marriage 
relation under the control of Congress. 
How many years has the Parliament of 
England been wrestling with the de- 
ceased-wife’s-sister question? — Popular 
Science Monthly, 


PERILS OF INFANCY. 


I? it not singular that of the young of 
all created beings the young of the 
human species suffers the most sickness 
and the highest rate of mortality? The 
young of all other animals come into the 
world in a healthy condition, eat their 
food, and generally continue uninterrupt- 
edly in health until they attain their 
growth. The young of the human species 
generally enters the world in a healthy 
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condition, but numerous perils at once 
beset its growth. In England, according 
tothe " English Life Table," of one million 
children born 46,503 die the first month, 
17,155 die the second month, 12,178 the 
third month, and so on decreasing gradu- 
ally, so that 6,518 die the twelfth month. 
During the first year. 149.493 of the ono 
million, or ncarly one in seven, dies. Dr. 
Charles West, of England, the well- 
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known author of a work, on “ The Dis- 
eases of Children,” used to say to his 
class of medical students: “Children 
will form, at least, a third of all your 
patients; and so serious are their dis- 
eases,'that one child in five dies within a 
year alter birth, and one in three before 
the completion of the fifth year.” In 
Massachusetts about one child in ten dies 
within the first year after birth, and one 
in four within five years. In Austria one 
child in four dies within the first year 
after birth, and more than one in three 
within the first five years. 

Why should so high a rate of mortality 
attend the early years of the infant? 
Infants are endowed with exceedingly 
delicate sensibility, and are susceptible 
to injury from many and slight causes. 
The young of no other animal is so tender 
and so susceptible to injury as the child. 
It is the most delicate of all creatures, 
and requires the most careful attention 
and appropriate nursing. It must be 
shielded from exposure to cold, must be 
properly fed, and provided with pure air 
to breathe. Statistics of the causes of 
death among children show that diseases 
of the digestive organs catise more than 
one-quarter of the deaths under five years 
in Massachusetts; diseases of the brain 
and nervous system, one-seventh; and 
disturbances of the lungs and respiratory 
organs, one-fifth. These statistics show 
that diseases of the digestive organs oc- 
cupy a prominent place in the causation 
of death among young children. This 
fact indicates the importance of attention 
to the diet of children, as most of their 
diseases are due to errors in feeding 
them. Most of the infants are fed too 
much. So general is the practice of over- 
feeding, that nurses will tell you when a 
child spits up its milk or the stomach 
runs over, that all healthy children do 
that, regarding it as the natural condi- 
tion of children to be so full of food that 
some of it will frequently be thrown off 
from the stomach. The practice of over- 
feeding is as ancient as Shakespeare's 
“mewling and puking” representation 
of babyhood would seem to indicate. 
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Very little regularity is observed in feed 
ing infants. Whenever a child is fretful 
or cries it is nursed to quiet. it. The- 
cause of the fretfulness and crying may 
be that it has already eaten too much or- 
is sick; yet more food is offered as the 
panacea for all its woes. When the 
stomach becomes so full of food that it 
can hold no more, relief is found by re- 
jecting its contents; but as soon as the 
child can be induced to take more food, 

more is given. This system of over- 
feeding is not only continued during the 
day, but is also kept up through the 

night whenever the child is sufficiently 
awake to take food. Is it any wonder 
that diseases of the digestive organs cause 
the death of about one-fourth of the chil- 
dren who die within five years of their 
birth? In an article on Infant Mortality 

in the Boston Journal of Chemistry, Dr. 

C. E. Page says: "During the first year 
children, as a rule, are s/zffed early and 
late; hence the greatest mortality is at 

that age. After this they are allowed 

more time between meals; hence a less 

proportion die." Dr. Page adds: * With 

right care as to feeding, clothing, and 

cleanliness (but chiefly the feeding) the 
death of a healthy born infant before two 
years of age would be so rare as to be a 

cause for wonder and comment ; in fact, 

would be regarded as a strange phenome- 
non. Cholera infantum would be un- 
known, 'teething sickness' a thing of 

the past, or so slight as to cause no 

anxiety, and the infants would be in a 
condition to combat successfully the 

various infantile diseases.“ The com- 
mon practice of feeding infants with food 

other than milk before they have a 
mouthful of teeth is productive of much 

injury and should not be practiced. 

The lives of infants are imperiled by 
exposure to the cold. The child requires 
more clothing to keep it warm than the 
adult, and yet many of them have much 
less clothing than their mothers; and the 
arms and neck, and sometimes the legs. 
too, are left bare, presenting a sensitive 


* Dr, Page has recently published a book of much: 
value to mothers, entitled, How to Feed the Baby.“ 
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surface for the cold to act upon. Many 
of the deaths from diseases of the lungs 
and respiratory organs are induced by 
such exposure. Impure air is another 
peril to which the lives of infants are ex- 
posed. The air for them to breathe 
should be pure, but not cold. By prop- 
erly feeding and clothing the infants, 
and providing pure air for them to 
breathe, the rate of mortality might be 
greatly diminished. 
HENRY REYNOLDS, M.D. 


-9-- 


Dr. ABERNETHY ON RIGHT LIVING vs. 
DRUds.— An extract from the biography 
of the late General John A. Dix, which has 
been issucd recently, gives an account of 
an interview with the eminent Abernethy, 
whom the General had consulted for pro- 
fessional advice. It is gratifying to note 
that the common-sense advice of the il- 
lustrious physician was taken in a com- 
mon-sense way by the distinguished pa- 
tient, and that the result was a ripe and 
robust old age (80 years), of which. the 


dyspeptic youth of the Gencral scarcely 
gave promise. After hearing a few words 
of his patient's story, Abernethy cut him 
short as follows: “Sir, you are pretty far 
gone, and the wonder is you are not gone 
entirely. If you had consulted common- 
sense instead of the medical faculty, you 
would probably have been well years ago. 
I can say nothing to you excepting this: 
You must take regular exercise, as much 
as you can bear without fatigue, as little 
medicine as possible, of the simplest kind, 
and this only when absolutely necessary, 
anda modest quantity of plain food, of 
the quality which you find by experience 
best to agree with you. No man, not 
even a physician, can prescribe diet for 
another. ‘A stomach is a stomach, 
and it is impossible for any one to reason 
with safety from his own to that of any 
other person. There are a few general 
rules which any man of common-sense 
may learn in a week, such as this: That 
rich food, high seasoning, etc., are injuri- 
ous. Ican say no more to you, sir; you 
must go and cure yourself." 


M "T (x 

NOTES IN SCIENCE 
Studics in the Phenomena of 
HvpRoPHoBIA.—M. Paul Bert gives the re- 
sults of certain experiments made by him in 
1878-79. He found that a complete mutual 
interchange by transfusion between the blood 
of a healthy dog and that of a dog in the 
height of hydrophobia did not communicate 
the disease to the healthy animal ; at least it 
remained unaffected for a twelvemonth, dur- 
ing which it was kept under observation. The 
rabid animal, however, was benefited by the 
operation, for it appeared to have gained 
thereby about two days longer of life. While 
searching as to which constituent of the saliva 
it was that contained the poison of hydro- 
phobia, M. Bert inoculated a series of dogs 
with the mucus taken from the bronchi, and 
another series with the fluid expressed from 
the different salivary glands of dogs which 
had died rabid. The latter series did not 
contract the disease, but the others, namely, 
those inoculated, with the mucus from the 
respiratory passages, were all attacked with 
hydrophobia. These results go far to explain 
the peculiarities in the action of the saliva of 
rabid dogs. M. Bert has likewise noticed 
that although the salivary secretions proper 
do not communicate hydrophobia, they often 
cause grave local ailments and large cutane- 
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ous sloughs. Tkis condition of things, in- 
deed, prevented him from pursuing these ex- 
periments, for in fifteen inoculations there 
were seven cases of suppuration, in four of 
which death ensued. It would appear from 
this that the tissues of rabid animals have 
septic properties independent altogether of 
hydrophobia itself. If the buccal contents of 
a rabid dog be filtered they become inoffen- 
sive, but the portion left in the filter com- 
municates the disease, a fact which points to 
the great likelihood of a microbe as the cause 
of hydrophobia. The saliva of a rabid dog 
transforms starch into glucose, exactly as the 
saliva of a healthy dog would do. 


Nickel.—We all know what nickels are, 
in the plural, for we are continually handling 
the five-cents coin known by this name, and 
our five senses may all take note of it; but as 
to nickel in the singular, it is a singular fact 
that most people know very little about it. 
It is only of late that it has come into general 
use, the Swiss Government being the first w 
use it for coinage, some thirty years ago. Its 
recent discovery is, however, a re-discovery. 

Dr. Flight, of the British Museum, in Lon- 
don, found three whitish coins there which 
had the appearance of silver. But he had his 
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doubts as to their genuineness, and subjected 
them to tests, when they confessed them- 
selves to be but nickel. As these coins bore 
date two hundred years before the Christian 
era, the lcarned doctor put to flight all idea of 
the discovery of nickel in modern times. 

lt is a curious circumstance that the name 
nickel“ was originally a nick-name., 

The workmen in a German copper-mine 
found a reddish ore which was of no use to 
them, and which thev, therefore, imagined 
was put there by that mythical personage, 
supposed to live in German mountains, called 
"Old Nick,” in order to deceive or hinder 
them. They, therefore, gave the ore the 
name of Kupfer-nickel, or copper-nickel. 
When the metal came into use the miner's 
nickname was adopted, and even for scien- 
tific purposes turned into the Latin from 
nicolum. 

The same is the case with the ore from 
which cobalt is made, and which is often found 
in conjunction with nickel and copper. It 
was called cobalt from its supposed produc- 
tion by the elves, who, according to German 
legend, guard the treasures of the mines, and 
who are known as Cobolds. 

Nickel is valuable chiefly on account of its 
hardness, and its freedom from liability to 
rust. In many cases it takes the place of 
silver, and when brightly polished looks 
almost as well. In its common form it is 
mixed with a large proportion of copper. It 
is highly magnetic, and serves for the needles 
of compasses, but for other needles the ver- 
dict is, not sew well." 


What Baetcria Are.— Dr. Rollin R. 
Grigg, of Buffalo, N. Y., after a series of ex- 
periments to ascertain the nature and charac- 
teristics of bacteria, bacilli and other creatures, 
whose existence is relied upon by advocates 
of the '' germs theory of disease as opposed 
to the disease theory of germs, has given the 
following as results and their explanation : 
By boiling a quantity of healthy blood he ob- 
tained all the forms of bacteria. Then, with 
some pure fibrine, obtained from a washed 
clot of blood and boiling it, proving it was 
the threads of fibrine broken up into pieces 
and granules that gave the bacteria, the same 
results were obtained. Next some blood was 
obtained and rotted under warmth, and closely 
watched for two months, and here again all 
the forms were obtained that the fresh-boiled 
blood gave. From these experiments Dr. 
Grigg concludes that all the bacteria of dis- 
ease are forms of fibrine, and for the general 
good requests all investigators to repeat the 
experimental work and report to the public 
the results of such investigations. 


Dr. -Kedzie, of the Michigan Agricult- 
ural College, writes the N. Y. Tribune: 
Some inquiring friends have been experi- 
menting with coal tar for ‘revamping’ old 
roofs that begin to leak, and extending their 
usefulness. The difficulty, so far, is to find a 
cheap and effective ‘dryer,’ as the tar does 
not ‘set’ between the shingles and in cracks, 
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drips from eaves under a hot sun, and during 
rains washes to cisterns, injuring the water 
for stock. One correspondent says: ‘I 
don't think body in paint of this sort and 
use is of any great account ; saturating the 
Shingles with the tar so as to be measurably 
impervious to water, thus causing the water 
to run off readily and leave the roof dry. is 
the idea. The material promising best results 
in such a case is water lime. It can be used 
combined with coal tar as a paint, or it can 
be thoroughly dusted over the surface after 
the coal tar is applied. 1 think the best re- 
sults will be secured by combining both uses 
as follows: Thin the coal tar by adding com- 
mon benzine, one part of benzine to twelve 
of coal tar, then stir in good water lime (en- 
tirely freed from lumps by sifting) until you 
have the consistency of a strong paint, and 
paint this on the leaky roof, covering every 
part and filling all cracks. Apply at once a 
good dusting of water lime to this painted 
surface before it dries. The water lime re- 
tards the running of the tar, forms a hard 
coating by the action of water, and con- 
ceals the very disagreeable color of the coal 
tar. Of course fire must be kept from this 
paint lest the inflammable benzine should 
start a combustion difficult to control. The 
benzine reduces the stickiness of the tar, en- 
ables it to combine or mix more easily with 
the water lime, makes it easier to spread on 
the shingles, and it soon evaporates, leaving 
a firm and even covering. The paint can be 
applied by a mop if it is moderately warm 
when applied.“ 


A Prodigious Family.—An old man 
ninety-three years of age, a native of Spain, 
has just returned from this country, where he 
has been living many years, to his mother 
country from the United States. There is 
nothing remarkable about this, but the family 
which accompanied him back was certainly 
remarkable. Itconsisted of sixteen daughters, 
twenty-three sons, thirty-four granddaughters, 
forty-seven grandsons, forty-five great-grand- 
daughters, thirty-nine great-grandsons, three 
great-great-granddaughters, and seventy-two 
sons-in-law and daughters-in-law, making in 
all two hundred and seventy-nine persons. 
The old man has been three times married, 
and his oldest son is now seventy years of 
age. The ship upon which he and his aston- 
ishing family colony went to Europe belongs 
to him, and is commanded by one of his nu- 
merous grandsons. Notwithstanding his age 
the old gentleman enjoys excellent health. 
Every day he takes two hours gymnastic ex- 
ercise, walks for two hours, and directs the 
education of his great-grandchildren. He 
has never used spirituous liquors in any form, 
and does not smoke. 


Extremes of Heat and Cold.—A 
comment on these variable points by a writer 
in the Pacific Medical Journal runs thus: 
“ When Fahrenheit discovered the intense de- 
gree of cold produced by mixing salt with snow 
or pounded ice, he concluded that he had 
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reached the point of entire absence of caloric, 
and therefore designated that point as Zero. 
or nothing. How would the old philosopher 
open his eyes if he could resume his carthly 
investments, and dropping in at Vakutsk in 
Siberia, observe the thermometer standing at 
78 degrees below Zero; or at Werkhogansk, 
in the same country, at 81 degrees below! 
These are said to be the coldest places on the 
globe inhabited by man. The extreme of heat 
is nct so easily mcasured. One account men- 
tions an interior desert of Australia, where 
a thermometer graduated to 127 degrees 
Fahrenheit, burst with the heat. It was hung 
in a tree and protected from the sun and 
wind. No one acquainted with the subject 
would think of protecting the thermometer 
from the wind. The idea is absurd and tends 
to throw doubt on the statement. We often 
hear of 120 degrees as a degree of heat at- 
tained in California, but it is doubtful if ever 
that temperature is attained by the atmos- 
phere where there is no solar heat direct or 
reflected. We think 112 degrees may be set 
down as the maximum on this coast, that 
point being attained on rare occasions. Ina 
residence of thirty-three years in San Fran- 
cisco, the extreme heat has been 98 degrees, 
which occurred in September, 1552, on two 
consecutive days. Next to this comes the 
paroxysm of heat which occurred at the ter- 
mination of the first week in June, 1833, 
when 95 degrees was the maximum. In July, 
1876, it was 94 degrees. With these excep- 
tions the mercury has rarely reached go de- 
grees in San Francisco and the ocean climate. 
In the interior, however, the temperature is 
much higher. One account published in a 
newspaper in the interior announced that 
there had not yet been any hot weather, as 
the mercury had not risen much above 9o de- 
grees.” 


How to Paper n Room.—An ex- 
perienced workman in this line thus advises : 
* Don't try to paper with a carpet down. 
Make paste, cut bordcring and the paper, the 
day before. If the wall has been whitewashed, 
it must be washed in vinegar to neutralize the 
alkali in the lime. If papered before and 
you wish the paper removed, soak with water 
and it will peel off. 

“If convenient provide a long board as wide 
as the paper,though a table or two will do. The 
paper must be measured, placed right side 
down on the board, then with a brush proceed 
to lay on the paste, not too thickly, but over 
every part, and be careful that the edges re- 
ceive their share. When completed, double 
within threc inches of the top, the paste sides 
being together ; carry to the wall, mount your 
chair, and stick your three inches pasted 
paper on the wall at the top. That holds it; 
now strip down the other, and see that it fits 
just right; if not, peel down, make right, 
then press to the wall from the center right 
and left. Leave no air under, or when warm 
it will expand, bursting the paper. 

„Of course the paper must be matched; it 
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will not do to measure by line unless the 
walls are perfectly plumb. Smail figures 
make less waste, and a small room looks the 
larger. Stripes make a low room look higher, 
and if there are no figures between, or in the 
stripe to match, there is no waste, and no 
trouble in putting on. If a narrow border is 
the style, let it be bright, if the paper be 
neutral ; but if that be bright, the border had 
better be dark and neutral, 

“ [f the paste be made too thick, the paper 
will be apt to crack and pecl off ; if too thin, it 
will saturate the paper too quickly and make it 
tender in putting on. A counter-duster 
(Brussels brush) is nice to brush the paper to 
the wall. White clean cloths will do, but it 
will not do to rub the paper with them ; being 
damp the paint or color rubs off the paper. 
The tables must be dried cach time after 
pasting, for the same reason. Paste under 
paper must not freeze, neither dry too quickly, 
If whitewashing is done after papering, place 
a shingle next to the border, or better, tack 
double strips of newspaper wider than the 
border all around the room.” 


Relative Longevity in Various 
OccuraTtions.—An exhibit of the mortality in 
the different walks of life is furnished by the 
"General Register " in report on the death 
rate of the population of England in 1551. 
From this. it appears that out of every thousand 
persons betwcen the ages of twenty-five and 
fifty-five, forty died on an average. Classi- 
fied according to the most favorable mortality, 
and increasing downward, we have the fol- 
lowing tables : 


Below the Average. Above the Average. 


I. Merchants. 7. Miners. 
2. Weavers. 8. Tailors, 
3. Cobblers. 9. Bakers. 


10. Butchers. 
11. Liquor dealers. 


4. Carpenters. 
5. Blacksmiths, 
6, Laborers. 


The mortality of the eleventh class is so 
great that in good companies they are only 
admitted with great caution, and on short en- 
dowment or term policies. Mariners, also, 
are considered poor risks, as 35 per cent. of 
the deaths among them are attributable to 
accidents. Among miners 2$ per cent., 
among machinists 15 per cent., and among 
painters, well.diggers, and glaziers, 10 pet 
cent. die in consequence of casualties. The 
callings of brewer, type-setter, tinsmith, lithog- 
rapher, and stone-cutter are also.in a meas- 
ure detrimental to a prolonged duration of 
life. 


An Authority on Kant and Hegel, and 
perhaps the best-grounded woman in philos- 
ophy in America, Mrs. Amelia J. Hatheway, 
died lately at Little Prairic Ronde, Michigan, 
In reference to her paper on Schopenhauer, 
read at the Concord School last summer, the 
critics were amiable enough to say that she 
was the only woman whose thought was on a. 
level with that of man. 


CuanLorrg FowWwlan WELLS, Proprietor. 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., Editor. 
Newson Sizer, Associate Editor, 


NEW YORK, 
DECEMBER, 1883. 


WHAT MONEY CAN NOT BUY, 


(OP if I were only rich, I could have 

everything I wanted. No, my friend, 
you greatly mistake in this. Your eyes 
are dazzled by the glitter and show of the 
trappings with which the rich surround 
themselves in their endeavor to purchase 
happiness. You look upon their silks 
and laces, their gold and silver, their 
palaces of brown-stone and marble, their 
luxurious furniture, their horses and car- 
riages, as so many instrumentalities con- 
tributing to their joy and pleasure, and 
you see not behind them the care, anx- 
iety, invidiousness, rivalry, labor, and 
weariness which are almost inseparable 
from the possession of such things in this 
day of frivolous pretension. Wealth is 
good, if one possess the culture, the ele- 
vation of soul, the self-denial necessary 
to its proper use; but in the very great 
majority of cases with the getting of 
wealth there comes to the possessor the 
„woe“ of riches, hardness of heart, ava- 
rice, or self-indulgence, arrogance, selfish- 
ness, It is extremely hard for the rich to 
keep the heart warm and tender, and 
without a kind, open, frank spirit, man or 
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woman can not be happy in the true sense 
of the term. 

The mind grows by what it feeds upon. 
The more the wants of the sensuous 
nature are supplied, the more they grow, 
and the result is increased discontent. 
The fundamental principle of happiness 
is contentment, and this principle all the 
wealth of the Indies can not purchase. 
If it exists in the spirit of a man it mat- 
ters not where he lives, he can enjoy life. 

Wealth can not purchase a single want 
of the soul, and in its gratification man 
finds his best enjoyments. For instance, 
the healthy soul longs for sympathy and 
affection—can wealth purchase them? 
No,for we find them best exemplified in the 
humble cottage. It may purchase their 
semblance, but in the hour of nced the 
counterfeit is painfully revealed; like 
butterflies, “ false friends bask in the sun- 
shine but avoid the shower"; in the sheen 
of a man's wealth there are seen many a 
parasite who fawns upon him, professing 
most ardent attachment and willingness 
to do anything in his power to serve the 
favored son of fortune, but when reverses 
come and the riches melt away, the bla- 
tant sycophant is not found to offera single 
word of sympathy or hope to the unfor- 
tunate. Thetrust of a true friend can not 
be weighed in a balance against money. 
The love of a mother, of a sister, of a 
brother, it seems a sacrilege to speak of 
comparing them with dollars—they can 
never be bought in that way. 


** Better than gold is a peaceful home 
Where all the fireside characters come, 
The shríne of love, the heaven of life, 
Hallowed by mother, or sister, or wife. 
However humble the home may be, 
Or tried with sorrow by heaven's decree, 
The blessings that never were bought or sold 
And center there, are »etter than gold.“ 


Then there is wisdom, whichthe Hebrew 
sage declares “above rubies.” Money 
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may help toward its attainment, but only 
laborious endeavor, patient application 
will secure it. We look overthe commu- 
nity and we single out the most learned 
and accomplished, not among the rich and 
proud, but among the humble dependents 
upon an income which the rich man would 
regard with contempt. 

Wealth can not purchase refinement of 
character, or gentility, or modesty, or 
courtesy ; these are graces which must be 
cultivated through self-repression, and 
the training of faculties. Neither will all 
the riches of “Golconda” or of the au- 
riferous strata of California buy health 
and strength, when they have been lost 
in a career of extravagance and self-in- 
dulgence. Wealth is most powerful to 
destroy manhood, but impotent to restore. 
We knew a very rich man, who in his toil 
and strain to amass a fortune ruined his 
health, and converted a once robust body 
into trembling, paralytic decrepitude 
How often did he murmur, “I would 
gladly part with every dollar of my gains 
if I could only be well." True, he could 
have carriages to transport him from place 
to place and servants to execute his bid- 
ding, but these were insignificant things 
when he could not find comfort in eating 
or sleeping for the pain which racked his 
Like King Solo- 
mon in his surfeit of worldly pomp and 


almost helpless frame. 


pleasure, this man realized the vanity of 
selfish gratification, and saw when it was 
too late that he had made a very great 
mistake. 

Money is a good thing when used as an 
instrument for the furtherance of love, 
affection, justice, benevolence, honor, and 
taste; in other words, when it is made 
subservient to the motives of the highest 
and best sentiments ; and the economical 
and practical elements of the man are ex- 
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ercised only to the extent of its proper 
obtaining and discreet using. It has a 
large purchasing power when employed in 
combination with the warm and generous 
impulses of the moral nature, in the di- 
rection which leads to mental harmony 
and satisfaction, but aside from that it 
exerts a vain and empty power. 


SEEING, BUT UNABLE TO READ. 


AN interesting case of Aphasia was 

reported not long since inthe Gazette 
Medicale of Paris. 
tween thirty and forty years of age was 


A business man be- 


suddenly seized, while hunting, with 
paralysis of the right side, and for a few 
minutes lost consciousness. His speech 
was impaired, but with improvement 
in the paralysis came restoration of the 
ability to talk, until one day when he 
was writing he found himself unable 
to read a letter which he had written in 
part a few days previously. Later it was 
discovered that he could not read printed 
matter. Meanwhile in talking he mis- 
placed words only occasionally. Dr. 
Charcot, the eminent specialist in nervous 
diseases, examined the man and detected 
no important organic defect as the result 
of the hemiplegic seizure, besides semi- 
blindness of the right eye, this defect 
being indicated by the fact that in at- 
tempting to play billiards the patient saw 
the ball as but half a sphere, yet the half 
seen was normally distinct. The singu- 
larity of the case consists in the fact that 
he could see the letters of print or writing, 
but could not read them. He could 
write even a long letter without making a 
mistake of importance, but could not 
read what he had written except by the 
employment of a slow process in which 
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the motor sense was made to convey im- 
pressions to the intellectual brain centers. 
For instance, in order to decipher a word 
he slowly formed each letter with the tip 
of his right forefinger, and thus obtained 
impressions which appeared to aid the 
weak and insufficient perception of the 
visual nerves. Dr. Charcot utilized in 
his method of treating the case, the help 
thus afforded by the muscular sense, and 
was making good progress in the man's 
re-education. 

Here we have an illustration of the 
part performed in the intellectual life by 
the nerves of muscular sense, and their 
close relation to the psychic or idea sense. 
Speech is the result of the action of cer- 
tain mechanical organs opzrated upon by 
forces which are transmitted from the ideal 


center of the brain, but there is essential 


a metamorphosis or translation of the 
idea, in which certain delicate nervous 
filaments co-ordinate with the action of 
the psychic centers. The language or ex- 
pression of a thought or fecling by bodily 
movement is produced in this manner. 
The experiments on the brains of living 
animals, in which electrical excitation pro- 
duces definite movements according to 
the part of the brain excited, contribute 
to the conclusion that the convolutions are 
not only pervaded by the nerves of sen- 
sation and motion, but that there is an in- 
termediate nervous organism of exceed- 
ingly delicate constitution which performs 
the office of converting the insubstantial 
idea or thought into a form of material 
efficiency so that its impressions may be 
communicated in physical form and with 
a force appropriate to their value in the 
tangible life of a person. 

Several years ago the writer was un- 
expectedly attacked by a nervous fever, 
and for eight days lay in a state of semi- 
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coma; when the stage of convalescence 
fairly began, some matters of importance 
were submitted to him for advice. In at- 
tempting to dictate to an amanuensis he 
was surprised to find his power of utter- 
ance greatly wanting. 
clear enough. 
sue a long-continued train of reasoning 
as coherently as he ever could, but to 
vocalize an impression or an opinion was 
strangely difficult. 


Thoughts were 
Interiorly he could pur- 


He was at a loss to 
give formal expression to the words which 
were sharply enough designed before his 
mental eye, and stumbled laboriously 
through the few sentences he was able to 
give before exhaustion compelled a com- 
pletesuspension of the effort. Here was, 
we think, a case similar to that above 
noted. The physical word centers, the 
motor impulses, were lacking in function 
or power of free co-ordination with the 
ideal function. 


WHAT IS SHE? 


HE versatile Governor of Massachu- 

setts has lately appeared in a new 
phase, and disappointed a large circle of 
people hitherto much disposed to admire 
him, because of his apparent zeal as an 
official, in behalf of the oppressed and 
persecuted. His appointment of a man 
to a vacancy which did not exist, but 
which he claimed to exist, because the 
place was retained by a woman, and that 
woman could not fill it competently, be- 
cause she was a woman, and hc had been 
informed by the Attorney-General that 
a woman was not legally a “ person,” and 
of course the office was vacant, unless 
there wasa “ person " in it, whose respon- 
sibility could be recognized. Now it hap- 
pens that this woman has a place in the 
State Board of Health, Lunacy, and Char- 
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ity, a place of importance, for the duties 
of which she has shown herself capable 
by education and special experience ; and 
furthermore, her capability was recog- 
nized by her fellow-members of the 
Board refusing to consider the versatile 
Governor's nomination. 

The motive for this action we shall not 
analyze, although it savors of meanness 
at the firs: glance, but simply consider 
the alleged reason for so marked a dis- 
play of official energy. 

A woman is ofa person ally. The 
received definition of common terms rule 
in courts of law, as well as in other de- 
partments of civil society. Were this not 
the case, all forensic disputation would 
be mere muddiement. A “person,” ac- 
cording to the lexicographers, is a living 
human being, a moral agent, “a thinking, 
intelligent being that has reason and re- 
flection, and can consider itself as itself, 
the same thinking thing in different 
times and places," according to Locke. 

How far the versatile Governor can re- 
spond to Locke's definition of the word 
it might be difficult to determine, as 
some of his political acts seem to evince 
a differential character, a transitional 
nature, a disposition to be not “the same 
thinking thing in different times and 
places.” 

We had supposed that a legal person- 
ality was essential to that recognition in 
business affairs which woman everywhere 
possesses, and which is established by 
legislative enactments, so that she can 
sue and be sucd whether married or 
single. What man in his senses would 
think of bringing a suit for damages or 
recovery of property against a nobody ! 

Furthermore, the authorities of town- 
ship, city, county, and State do not have 
any misgivings on this “person” sub- 
ject when they issue tax-bills; they are 
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just as prompt to take the money of a 
woman as of a man, just as quick to say 
Mrs. Thompson owns such and such 
property, and must pay tax on it, as to 
say Mr. Stevens is responsible for that 
house and lot before the law. 

There are some married women, and 
we know a few, whom careful men, well 
versed in legal technicalities, would rather 
deal with than with their husbands, be- 
cause, fosooth, their personality is higher 
in the community, while the husbands— 
well, they are the nobodies. Who docs 
not know such? Strange too it is that 
women are found in all the occupations. 
known to every-day life, commanding 
respect, as physicians, lawyers, ministers, 
as well as earning their living as farmers, 
shoemakers, and grocers, and yet the ver- 
satile Governor of Massachusetts insists 
that-they are not persons. Evidently the 
man has forgotten his mother. 


Loss or BEAUTY.—The world affects 
to commiserate the wounds of the heart, 
and to disregard those of vanity. What 
a division of ideas is here produced by 
two phrases, that are in reality synony- 
mous. With what superficial frivolity 
the loss of beauty is treated by authors 
of great merit in other respects, and also 
in those gossiping conversations in actual 
life which mean nothing, and yet to the 
individual how immense is that loss— 
what consequences it involves! Often 
glory, honor, respect, consideration, es- 
teem, power, love, extinction of influence, 
either for good or evil; it strikes at all 
the moral parts of our being, and if these 
are not wounds of the heart, what are? 
Circumstances or dispositions sometimes 
render beauty a thing indifferent to its 
possessor; but often it is so identified 
with being, as to make the destiny of the 
individual, and its destruction unhinges 
the whole order of life, bringing more 
piercing ills to the heart of sensibility 
than perfidy, calumny, or even penury. 


Go Buc Korrespondents. 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST" ONLY 
will be answered in this department, But one gues- 
dion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
N if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
im the beneÁt of an early consideration, 

Ir AN INQuiky Fate ro RECEIVE. ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it ; tf not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

To Our Contrisutors.—lIt will greatly 
atd the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It ts often 
necessary to cut the page into takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. + 

a. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful inthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Dont write in a small hand. or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across his canse, a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note sise are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

S. Be brief. People don t (ike to read (ong stories. A 
ftwo-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address piain- 
ly at the end of your letter, If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers, IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclote the return postage, or what 
£s better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the editor if 
this is done. Anonymous letters will not be con- 
sidered. 


HOPE AND VENERATION.—A SUB.— 
You should mingle in such society as is cheerful 
and good-natured, and avoid people who aro dull 
and given to forebodinga, doubta, and talking of 
unpleasant contingencies. As a rule, cheerful- 
ness should be your motto, or you should make 
a very earnest resolution to live as much as pos- 
sible in the sunshine of life. If you live out of 
doors a good deal, and be in the physica) sun- 
shine, that will be helpful in buoying you up. 
In your reading, select the hooks which are 
hearty, happy, und playful; with no tragic inci- 
dents, nothing of blood and thunder“ in them. 
As for Veneration, similar assoclations and a 
-imilur liuc of thinking, as we have indicated, 
with the addition of an earnest sense of an over- 
ruling Providence in human affuirs, and the dis- 
position to adore and worship, mingling, for 
that purpose, with church people, as well as at- 
tending the services of the sanctuary regularly, 
will ald in Its development. 
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EYES ASLANT.—J. W.—Physiognomists 
generally ascribe favorable qualities to those who 
possess eyes that slant downward from the nose. 
For instance, they specify good-nature, clever- 
ness, wit, disccrnment, and so on, in such. But 
the appearance of this form of eye is due largely 
to the surrounding tissues. It is noticeable that 
most people in middle life have cyes slanting 
downward, because the membranes above have 
lost in great part their clasticity and firmness, 
and droop upon theeyeball, The condition, too, is 
found in many whose occupation confines them 
much to the desk, in writing and reading, the 
downward look persisted in for many years hav- 
ing this effect upon the surrounding membranes. 
We do not altogether like the eye which has an 
upward inclination at the outer angle; it is a 
kindred to the “Celestlal eye; and we have 
the impression that most peoplo who possess 
such eyes have characteristics in their dispoal- 
tlon which are not of the better sort peculiar to 
the Mongolian. 


INVENTOR OF THE BICYCLE. —H.—Ac- 
cording to a wrlter in one of our exchanges, the 
modern bicycle owes its origin to a Mr. Gavin 
Dalzell, a merchant of Lesmabagow, Scotland, 
who died about twenty-six years ago. He had 
much talent in tho way of mechanical con- 
trivance, and invented his two-wheeled horse 
for uia own use, exciting no little wonder among 
the people of hia town when he rodc upon it. 


Foop For DYsPEPSIA.—O. G.—l1t is a 
difficult thing to answer a question sent by a cor- 
respondent on tbo subject of disenso, for the 
reason that it is impossible for a physician to 
understand the disease without a careful per- 
sonal examination. No two cases are allke, and 
the symptoms are innumerable. We could best 
refer you to some good work on the subject ; 
and you will find in our extalogue two or three 
treatises. As a rule, the food which one should 
select is that which will confer the most nutri- 
tion, with the least possible difficulty in its diges- 
tion. Food which occasious pain and distress, 
generally, should be avoided, because it increases 
the gastric trouble. You havo specified flesh 
food of several kinds; we would merely montion 
that dyspeptics find the least trouble in ussimi- 
lating fresh, lean mutton, roasted or boiled, not 
stewed or fried. Among the fruits it is best to use 
those which contain very little acid in the active 
form ; mellow, bland apples and pears are good 
If the stomach is very sonsltlvye to acids, the 
fruit should be stewed or baked. The farina- 
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ccous foods in the simplest forms are of course 
the best; but one must try severa] kinds in dif- 
ferent forms of preparations, in order to ascer- 
tain which suits the case best. 


PALMISTRY.— INQUIRER.— The hands 
have a relation to the mind, and therefore have 
a relation to phrenology ; but as for their indi- 
cations taking a rank superior to that of phre- 
nology in the opinion of scientific men, is simply 
absurd; and we think only a charlatan or mounte- 
bank conid publish such n statement. The 
hands have their physiognomy, and they indi- 
cate, to a considerable extent, and plainly 
enough to be read by most people, the tempera- 
ments and employments of persons. Everybody 
knows, for instance, that a soft, flaccid hand has 
little muscular power, and belongs to a person 
who isn't much given to active life, and, inferen- 
tially, possesses a not very sharp, energetic 
mind. Hard, muscular hands indicate, on the 
other hand, a disposition to vigorous, practical 
work. A hard, bony hand belongs to the Motive 
Temperament, and the man of action and force. 
A soft, plump hand may be pretty, but generally 
belongs to the person who isn’t so fond of ac- 
tion, and rather loves his ease, and the softer en- 
joyments of society. We might associate with 
this disposition, by logical inference, a tendency 
to indulge the imagination, to read marvelous 
and sensational literature. In this way the mind 
lias a formative influence upon the most of the 
body; but the relation isn't always strictly sus- 
tained. 


Communications are invited on an 
est ; the writers personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred, 


topic of inter- 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF BELIEF.— 
Editors JOURNAL: Under the title * To Be- 
lieve, or Not To Belſevo,“ your correepondent ia 
pretty severe upon those who are so weak us to 
“ believe without evidence anything and every- 
thing." He says: ' Whatever u man believes, 
he believes it because it appeurs to him to be 
true; and it appears true to him, because he 
has what he considers evidence for it. That 
which appears false, ho believes false on the 
evidence which causes it to appear false; 
hence a man's belief depends upon evidence, 
or should depend upon it. If the evidence is 
nt fault, the man is not nt fault, because he 
did not make the evidence.” 

That this is so worded that In somo cases it 
may be true, there is no doubt, And yet, a gen- 
eral acceptance of this theory may easily mis- 
lead, for, although we may not be at fault be- 
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cause of the nature of the evidence submitted to 
us while our beliefs are being formed, yet, as 
we are responsible for our beliefs, just as we are 
for our actions—because our actions are the 
fruits or resulta of belief—yet we may be con- 
sured for not baying been diligent enough in 
collecting, sifting, and weighing that evidence ! 
And while it is also a fact that our beliefs are 
largely a matter of associution, cultivation, and 
circumstance, e. g., we could not expect the 
same opinions in two men even of the same 
natural abilities at birth, one of whom was raised 
aud educated amid all the culture and refine- 
ments of modern civilization, and the other 
among the wild and rude influence of the wilder- 
ness. And yet who can say that the former, 
who has at his command a]! the lights of pbi- 
losophy, science and revelation ; und who haa 
the history of the past, with its record and ex- 
amples of so many great and good men, and who 
also has at his command the knowledge and ex- 
periences of the present, that are brought and 
laid at bis very feet, from the remotest bowels 
of the earth ; by those wonderful factora of prog- 
ress, steum, electricity, and printer's ink, and 
who has the revelation of Phrenology, the 
youngest, and yet the most important of all the 
sciences, und which throws such floods of light 


upon the operations of the human mind; and 


above all, who has the Bible, thut Bonk of books, 
whose teachings are so complete thot it is tha 
guide to eternal life; and yet so simple that 
"tbe wayfaring man though a fool shall not 
err therein," Who can say that anch an one will 
uot be held accountable for what he believes, 
and also for his actions growing out of such 
belief. In fact, the mass of mankind do believe 
this, and our courts of justice and the princi- 
ples of law are founded upon this fact, that 
man is a free agent, and an accountable being. 
He also says: “If the Athieat or Agnostic 
can not see the evidence for God and immor- 
tality, that is not a fault, but a misfortune,” 
Perhaps so far as his fellow-man is concerned 
it is a misfortune, and yet viewed In the light of 
Bible-teaching, and judged by God's word, it ia 
a fault. Proverbs xii. 8: “A mau shill be com- 
mended according to his wisdom ; but he that is 
of a perverse heart shall be despised." Aud also 
the condemnation of Psalm lili. 1: The fool 
hath said iu his heart there is no God."  Theso 
sweeping passages prove that belief is not a merit, 
but a duty, and that disbelief is not a misfortune, 
but a fault, It is not a merit to do well—that ia 
what we were created for, and the end of our 
being. God expects man to believe and to do Ilis 
will, and to nid him in so doing has given him a 
mind which under favorable cireumsiances—by 
which we mean, one of good quality, well bal- 
anced, harmoniously developed, und properly 
cultivated, und in a normal state as to healt 
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and exercise—will naturally and &poztaueously 
worship its Creator, and do god to its fellow- 
men, which Christ has declared to be the “ law 
and the prophets.” : 

There is a great deal of stresa laid upon manly 
courage ; and infidels and agnostics take great 
credit to themselves, and pride themselves on 
being honest, and your correspondent criticises 
somewhat sharply thus: ‘ What a poor crearure 
must be that man who expects to be rewarded: 
for what he believes, so much faith for so 
much pay." What gross misrepresentation of 
the Christlan's faith ls this honesty? One of 
that kind is fur away from the kingdom of 
heaven. Let heaven open and let honest men 
in, no matter what they belleve.“ Let us see 
what tlie word of God says oa this line. Christ 
says in Juhu x. 1: “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, he that en‘tereth not by the door into 
the sheepfold, but climbeth up some other 
way, the same is a thlef and a robber“; and 
vers. 9: “Tam the door; by me if any man en- 
‘er in, be shall be saved, and. shal} go in and 
dat, and find pasture.” And C. A. says fur- 
ther: »Ilanesty ought to win immortality for 
those who have the manly courage to act out 
thelr belief or unbelief; if honesty is not a pass- 
port to Immortality, then unfurl the banner 
of hypoertsy, and give a premium to the high- 
est bigot who con believe, without evidence, | 
anything and everything.” 

New with all deference to the opinions of 
your correspondent, I ask why he would ** un- 
fur! the banner of hypocrisy”? Holy writ 
declares that repentance and faith, and the cx- 
ereise of love to God and man, aro necessary to 
obtaiu c:ernal life. Now is it an indication of 
“manly courae” or “honesty” to term one 
who believes thls Seiipture a bigot? If that is 
bigotry. most of the best and wisest men, those 
who bave dove the most good, »nd left the 
brightest names, certainly belong to this elass. 

H. R. D. 

A TRUE FATHER.—The little article 
bearing this title ou page 196 of your last Issuc 
pleased ine ; It chee-ed my heart to find that one 
mau bad learned the iniserles of tenement-liouses, 
and wisely determined to live by himself, though 
at some expense of time. 

Some years ayo you published an article of 
mine upon these sume tenement-houses, in which 
I gave them ‘thelr dues, — Flopeless as it 
seemed at the time that they would ever cease to 
Qeface the earch, or that the laboring clisses 
would come to avoid them, yet as the years 
uisten on, I see signs of a “go d time coming.” 
In one region, not beyond slight from our win- 
dows, pretty cottage: are going up every dy, 
new roads sre cut across the fields und liliis as 
fur ux we can sce, and workers are investing 
their earnings in homes of their own, fostead of 
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| entirely devold of that feeling ? 


paying them out to landlords for what under ex- 
isting conditions can never prove homes to 
tlieir families. 

All this rejoices my heart, which I bel eve has 
the welfare of my fellow-man ever uppertnost in 
it. So thoroughly convinced am I of the demor- 
alizlug effect upon families of this herding to- 
gether under one roof, that for years I have used 
tongue and pen in advocating workingmen in- 
veating their earning in homes of thelr own, no 
matter how small, how cheap. These would be 
theirs alone, and in every respect a gain to their 
families. 

I should like to take the hand of that gentle- 
man in overalls’; like to beg 'hlm to try aud in- 
spire bis shopmates with his views, to spread the 
light he has attained. And I am almost certaiu, 
could I drop into his little home, I should fiad 
no ordinary womaa presidinz lu it. 

Worcester. COUSIN CONSTANCE. 


CONSCIENCE INNATE— A  REPLY.— 
Mr. J. E. Sutton sent a communicatiou to your 
JouRNAL which appeared in your September 
Number, in reply to one of mine which was pub- 
lished in the June issue. Mr. S. thinks that 
I have inisunderstood Mr. B. F. Underwood's 
position iz regard to an “Innate Conscience." 
If I have misunderstood him he is to blame in 
using words not conveying fully hls meaning. 
Mr. Underwood, in hie address at Chicago, dls- 
tinetly stated, that mun hus no Innate conscience 
only us It ls the result of experience, Phrenology 
says man has ccnscience, or the faculty of 
Conscientlousness, Mr. Underwood, Mr. Sut- 
ton, and the school of evelution{ats to which 
they belong deny this proposition, and say, 


| Conscience is the product of man's environ- 


ments or experlence. The issue between Phre- 
nology on onc side, and these cvolutlonists on 
the other, is, in our opinion, fairly joined, and 
there should be no misunderstanding of the 
points of cifference. The question for solution 
is, how haa mind originated? We hold that 
mind has originated from mind und not from 
inatter—the now can not be solved. 

“The forees of nature," says Mr. Sutton— 
“such a3 solar heat, light, chemical affinity, 
Magnetism, ete.-operute upon matter, aud vege- 
table and animal life Is the result.“ 

Again, he suya, * Mind is a property of matter, 
just as music ls a property of a piano, meatal 
quulities are a production of the brain when 
played upon by the forces of nature operating 
upon tiw tive senses.” 

The forecs of nature then, according to Mr. 
S., produce mind, and man's experience pro- 
duces the“ Feclingz"" called Conscience. Will 
Mr. 8. please inform us how solar heat, light, 
chemical uffinlty, cte., can produce in man's 
mind a ** Feeling ” called Consclence, they being 
Do the forces. 
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of naturo reason? Has solar heat a sense of 
justice? Has chemical affinity, benevolence ? 
Has oxygen any vencration, hydrogen any spir- 
ituality, or nitrogen hope? Have these put 
wisdom in the inward parts, or given under- 
standing to the head, they having in themselves 
none of these qualities? In all seriousness, is 
it not the climax of absurdity to suppose that 
these forces of nature can produce intellectual 
facultics or moral sentiments? We differ with 
Mr. S., not so much as to what is the function 
of Conscience, but as to whether it is innato in 
man, and as to who or what is its Creator. We 
hold that Conscience, or a sense of justico, has 
been breathed—if you pleaso—along with the 
other moral powcrs and intellectual faculties 
into the soul of man by a Creator, in whom 
dwells all wisdom and love. We hold that it is 
impossible for thoughtless matter to create a 
thoughtful mind; that that which has no moral 
feeling can not possibly produce a moral senti- 
ment, and that a Conscience can not be evolved 
from chemical affinity or the forces of nature. 

We ask to not be misundcrstood—we do not 
hold that all men have propensities, faculties, or 
sentiments in like degree, but we do hold that 
all men, In all ages, have had, and man as such 
will forever continue to have theso '*innate ” 
powers and sentiments; that the principle of 
Conscience is in every man, to a greater or lesser 
degree, developed or restrained by his environ- 
ments; that thc germ principle is not and can 
not be created by the forces of nature, but is the 
offspring of a God of justice. We do not hold 
that Conscience in and of itself is a safe guido, 
but only as it is directed by an enlightened in- 
telleet. 

Mr. Sutton contends that the “ general wel- 


fare” is the ultimate standurd of judging : 


whether an action is right or wrong; we con- 
tend that an enlightened Intellect, with well- 
developed moral scntiments, is the only true 
standard of right or wrong. Mr. Sutton says 
that George Combe in bis ** Moral Philosophy " 
says that Man is a creature of circumstances.” 
I am not aware thut Mr. Combe ever mado 
such a sweeping statement; If he did, it was in 
a qualified dense. Will Mr. S. please to give us 
the chapter and page where such words occur ? 
Mr. Sntton asks what sort of mind there 
would be if there were no sight, no hearing, no 
taste, no smell, no sense of touch. Let me ask 
Mr. S., what is it that sees, bears, tastes, smclis, 
or has the sense of touch? A corpse has ali of 
these orgaos, but do the dead see, hear, smell, 
or have the sense of touch? ’Tis the soul within 
us which sees and hears. The eye docs not see, 
or the ear hear, tis the Me which resides in the 
brain which hears and sces—the eye and ear 
being the organs conveying impressions to the 
brain, The senses are agents to the principle. 
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I thank Phrenology for teaching and demon- . 
strating tho fact to me that all men have innato 
powers and faculties of mind, among which is 
the sentiment of Conscience ; and I am glad 
that common-sense shows to me the absurd prop- 
osition that solar heat, oxygen, uitrogen, elec- 
tricity, or any mere force of nature could ever 
creato a moral code for man. I do recognize 
an intelligent moral Puwer presiding over nat- 
ure. Without it, Iam at sea without a pilot or 
rudder, and if there is a science which helps me 
to look from nature up to nature's God, tis the 
much-neglected but noble science of Phrenol- 
ogy. . | WM. D. FIFE. 


PERSONAL. 


Tun first two women to secure medical and 
surgical degrees from an English uniycreity ore 
Mrs. Mary Ann Dacomb Scharlieb, who is to go 
to Madras, and Miss Edith Shore, who has been 
given the medical charge of the womeu working 
in the General Post-offico. 


Lon» Lorne, late Governor-General of Canada, 
said that the absolute prohibition of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors throughout the Northwest 
territories had secured perfect peace and order 
to those infant territories. Good! Prohibition 
seems to put down disorder. 


Pror. RupoLPH VtROHOW, one of the most 
eminent surgeons in Germany, got a box of pills 
from an apothecary, was cured of his sickness, 
and wrote a note stating the fact. Thercupon 
his medical society censurcd him. He has pub- 
lished a card saying he can no longer belong 
to a socicty that arrogatos to itself the rigbt of 
an arbitrary and offensive criticism,” 

A rew months before his death, Lord Beacons- 
feld said to Lord Ronald Gower: “Life is an 
ennui, or an anxicty. For tho self-made man 
life is full of troubles and anxieties from fear o 
loaing the position or wealth he has obtained ; 
for those born with these ndvantages, thoro is 
nothing to strive for, and life theu becomes u 
mere bore, an ennui, and a burden.” Not much 
satisfaction In greatness, hcy ? 


WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Hs who freely praises what he means to pur- 
chase, and he who enumerates’ the faults of 
what he means to sell, may set up a partnership 
with honesty.—LA YATER. 

Ir is well to remember that progress implies 
something to be left behind and given up. This 
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done cheerfully, the healthy progress and growth 
gives freshneas, vigor, and delight to the world. 

[T 1$ a special trick of low cunning to squeeze 
out knowledge from a modest man, who is emi- 
nent in any science, and then to use it as legally 
acquired, and pass the source in total silence.— 
Horaos WALPOLE. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPS, just before he laid down 
his pen, never to take it up again, wrote these 
words: Amusement is good, truth is stili bet- 
ter, and love best of all. Love gives itself, and 
is not bought; but all true love is founded on 
esteem.” 


- 


MIRTH. 


** A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men." 


A woman woke ber husband during a storm, 
and said, “I do wish you would stop snoring, 
for I went to hear it thunder." 

Mr. WiLLIAM DooDLE—" Yes, Miss Frost, I 
always wear gloves at night; they make oue's 
hands so nice and soft." Miss Frost—'' Ah! and 
do you sleep with your hat on?” 

Dow'T strain your voice scolding your chil- 
dren. It's altogether vaiu. The little wretches 
won't appreciate your sacrifice. 

A BOOKBINDER said to his wife at their wed- 
ding: “It seems that now we are bound to- 
gether, two volumes in one, with clasps.” 
„Tes,“ observed one of the guests, “ouc side 
highly ornamental turkey morocco, and the 
other plain calf.” 
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A Sr. Lous BARBBER'S ADVERTISEMENT.— 
“w— H——, professor of crinicultural ab- 
&cission and craniological tripsis, tonsorial art- 
ist, physiognical hairdresser, facial operator, 
cranium manipulator, and capillary abridger.“ 


In this department we give short reviews cf such 
Naw Booxs as publishers see fil to send us. Im these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Ffactorily and Justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing, from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
sations, especially those related in any way to mental 

nd physiological science, We can usually supply any 
27 those noticed. 


HEALTH IN THE HOUSEHOLD; or, IE 
enic Cookery; By Susanna W. Dodds, 
mo, pe Price, $2. Published a, Fow- 
ler & Wells, New York. 
More than usual attention has been given by 
authors and publishers during the past ten ycars 
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to books on cookery. Within tho present year 
we could readily count up a dozen books of the 
sort which have found their way from the press- 
room. Some are mere running collections of 
reclpes, which have been selected, we may as- 
sume, from the newspaper and magazine, and 
thrown together with but little regard for their 
positive merits. Some indicate care on the part of 
the compiler; and others, that are very few in 
number, show in the character of their make-up 
some definite purpose or motive on the part of 
the compiler to offer to the public a collection 
of recipes which embodies accuracy of detail 
and perfection of mctbod. The book, however, 
is rare which shows that the compiler has made 
it a point of honor to put nothing into it which 
has not been carefully tested. And tbat book is 
particularly rare which representa an intcrest in 
the health of the community, the recipes being 
intended to direct how to prepare what is nutri- 
tious, and will not tax the strength and integrity 
of the digeative powers. To this last class be- 
longs the book under notice at the present time. 
The author is evidently enthusiastic in her work ; 
she desires to teach her housekeeping reader the 
principles of good diet, and to that end furnishes 
mnch more than a mere collection of details and 
ingredients for making articles in common use. 
She sets forth the why and wherefore of cookery, 
and devotes a larger portion of the work to those 
articles which the hygienic reformer advocates 
as essential to good blood, strong bodies, and 
vigorous minds, Dr. Dodds says for herself that 
“the object of the work is to enable health- 
seekers to furnish their tables with food that is 
wholesome, and at the same time palatable. . . . 
The food products of the earth, properly grown 
and prepared, should be not only healthfal, but 
to the unperverted palate relishable in the high- 
est degree; foods as ordinarily cooked are rob- 
bed of their own luscious fiavors and rich’ juices 
by all manner of wasteful and injndicious proe- 
eascs,—by soaking, by parboiling, by evapora- 
tion, by uuder-cooking, and by burning—efter 
which one tries in vain to compensate for these 
defecta by adding butter, pepper, sugar, salt, 
and other seasonings, ad infinitum. 

The book ia divided into three parta designated 
respectively, The Reason Why," “ Hygienic 
Dietary," and the Compromise,” which titles 
explain themselves, In the first department the 
author seta forth the scientific evidences in favor 
of a pure hygienic dietary, quoting liberally from 
authorities recognized in the world of physiologt- 
cal science. In part second are recipes made np 
in accordance with these views. Tbe “ Compro- 
mise Diet" is a medinm course between the 
strictly physiological aud the common methods 
in vogue among pcople at large. Other writers 
have attempted the same thing, but not carried 
it out so extensively as our author, as this de- 
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partment covers over 800 pages, and its recipes 
relate to about every conceivable article known 
to the market. Here the book will prove most 
useful to the great majority of people. As a 
comprehensive work on the subject of healthful 
cookery, there is no other in print which is su- 
perior, and there is no other which brings the 
subject so clearly and squarely to the under- 
standing of an average housckeeper. The recipes 
as well as tho information, general directions, 
etc., are given in explicit, simple language so that 
n0 one can mistake them. 


SAVE THE Boys; or, A. B. C., S. T. B. 
By Margaret. E. Winston, author of?“ The Se- 
cret of Victory,” etc. 16mo, pp. 379. Price, 
$1.25. Published by the National Temperance 
Society of New York. 

Another volume which gets into a department 

a little out of the common run of publications 

issued by this enterprising society. It not only 

decries, in a story which will please young people, 
the alcoholic beverages, but it makes excellent 
points against smoking and chewing tobacco. 

The motive of the author appears to bo the 

making tobacco odious to her young readers; 

and we welcome the book on this account. Re- 
formers are strong in their attacks upon the 
stronghold of gin, but there has been scarcely 
enough effort made in the way of juvenile story 
to uproot the bias and temptation of tobacco. 

We have seen so-called temperance books de- 

signed for young people In which the careless or 

indifferent author inculcated tobacco-using as a 

virtue. 


THE FACE AS INDICATIVE OF CHARAC- 
TER. lilustrated by upwards of 120 portraits 
and cuts. Edited by Alfred T. Story, author 
of a! Mannal of Phrenology,” etc. Published 
by L. N. Fowler, London; Fowler & Wells, 

ew York. 

This book of ninety-flve pages has the merit of 
compreheneiveness. It ls no labored attempt in 
the description of the signs of character, but 
such a work as the reading community can ap- 
preciate because concise und clear in its deserip - 
tions. It is profusely illustrated, as every work of 
a physiognomical sort should be; pictures when 
properly made and printed tell their own story. 
Of course a discusslon of the philosophical side 
of the subject would involye more of detail, but 
the author has aimed to make a practical book, 
and has done his work well; and we think it, 
although a small one, fully equal in uscful feat- 
ures to most of the bulky works which have been 
brought out within a year or so by ambitlous 
writers. 


HORSES: THEIR FEED AND THEIR FEET: 
A Manual of Horse Hygiene. Invaluable for 
the veteran or the novice. By C. E. Page, 
M.D., author of (Natural Cure of Consump- 
tion," etc. With Treatise and Notes on Shoe- 
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ing, by Sir George Cox and Colonel M. C. 
eld. 12mo, pp. 149. Price 50cts. Fowler & 

Wells, Publishers, New York. 

A book on a live subject by a physician who 
has proved himself much more than & mere rou- 
tinist secundum artem, by his well-known “ How 
to Feed the Baby” and Natural Cure of Con- 
sumption." Dr. Page comes once more before 
the public as a student of nature and an advo- 
cato of nature's laws with respect to a subject 
which at first sight appears a little outside of his 
province ; but when it is considered that every 
physician with & good practice owns at least one 
horse, aud a good part of each day sits behind 
the faithful beast, we can not but conclude that 
next to his human patients, the horse properly 
comes in for a share of his attention. The work 
shows itself to be the result of close observa- 
tion. The physiology and habits of horses have 
been scrutinized, and the methods of treating 
and caring for them in common vogue have been 
scrutinized with reference to their bearing upon 
diseases commou among horses, nnd the views 
of horsemen have been cousidered with care. 
The results attained by the author are given in 
a clear, compact style, thoroughly intelligible 
to all who keep horses. What feed“ has to 
do with “colds,” distemper, scrofula, “ glan- 
ders,” and tho condition of the animal general- 
ly, is, of course, the main topic of the book, 
and it must be only ignorance, or worse preju- 
dice, that will not derive much valuable infor- 
mation in this regard from Dr. Page's counsel, 

Bir George W. Cor, in Part IL, discusses tbe 
common practice of shoeing from the point of 
view of the objector, and makes a good argument; 
and Col. M. C. Weld follows with a second ar- 
gument in the same line, insisting with much 
force that shoeing, as commonly done, is unnat- 
ura] and injurious. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BrALL'S LUTHERAN YsAR-Book for 1884, pub- 
Mshed by the Rev. Sylvanus Stall. 96 pages. 
Price 25 cents. This annual represents all 
branches of the Lutheran Church in the Now 
and Old World, and is the fullest exhibit of 
Lutheran statistics ever published in this coun- 
try. Its tables present the home und forelgn 
missionary work, the various boards, societies, 
institutions of that church ; the names and ad- 
dresses of all the Lutheran ministers in the 
United States, Canada, etc. Valuable statistics 
of other denominations, Sunday-schools, re. 
ligions of the world, are included; and, taken 
altogethcr, it is a very comprehensive pamphlet 
on tho present state of Christianity. 


Tas special illustrated edition of Building 
for October should prove a powerful agent for 
the publishera of that excellent architectural 
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monthly. 


stock, publisher, New York. 


Tne NonTH AMERICAN Review discusses the 
principles of limited suffrage in Rhode Island, 
actting forth very practical reasons for the policy 
which obtains in thut little State, and the out- 
come of which is seen in its prosperity ; also 
Relation of the Government to the Telegraph ; 
Bolar Physics; Modern Explosives ; and Dr. 
Hammond's estimate of Women. In the latter, 
three or four prominent ladies cross pons with 
that medicus in regard to woman's intellectual 


capabilities. 


Tae PoPULAR Science Mostar for Novem- 
ber has a dozen or more topics very intcresting 
to the general reader ; such, for instance, as Is- 
chia and its Eurthquukes; Remedies of Nature; 
the Alcoholic Habit; Some Unsolved Problems 
in Geology ; A Home-made Telescope ; Chemis- 


try of Cookery ; and so on. 


HUMAN PROPORTION IN ART AND ANTHRO- 
POMETRY; a lecture delivered at the National 


Musenm, Washington, D. C., by Robert Fletcher, 


M. R. C. S. E., cte. We are pleased to acknowledge 
this pamphlet from Dr. Fleteber. It is a valuable 


one in many respects, especially as it contains in 


a condensed form results of extensive researches 
concerning the organization of man. The Doctor 


in his pamphict especially considers the standard 
of proportion as observed by ancient artists and 
physicians, and shows the important bearings 
which such standards of measurement bavo 
upon ethnology. 


Tug Eci RCI Magazine of Foreign Litera- 
ture for November sustains the old reputation 
which it obtained during the editorship of our 
friend the late Dr. Bidwell. The tone of the se- 
lections is Ligh as a general rule, yet the editor 
endeavors to offer such a variety as shall please 
the majority of cultured people in it. In “ After 
the Coronation ” we have some notes on the mo- 
tives and plans of the Nihilists; there are also 
Memories of Ischia, which contributes informa- 
tion with regard to that beautiful but lately seri- 
ously damaged isie of the Mediterranean. The 
solid article for religious readers is The Gods of 
Canaan.” “Study in Relation to Literature " is 
euggestlve, especially to those young persons 
who have a bias in that direction. 


Prison LABOR. Some considerations in favor 
of maintaining the present system. This bulky 


pamphlet contains the financial statements of 
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The numerous full-page views of 
notable foreign and home atructures are beauti- 
ful specimens of the printer's srt, which must 
commend themselves to every refined taste, as 
well as be of peculiar value to the architect and 
practical mechanic. Price 60 cents. W. T. Com- 
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Sing Sing, Aubnru, and Clinton State prisons, 
taken from the reports made by the Comptroller 
to the Legislature; a letter to the editor on 
prison labor in New Jersey; the opinion of Dr. 
Wayland on prison Jabor; an argument on the 
same subject made before the Senate com mittee, 
and also the Assembly committce of New York 
in March of last year by John 8. Perry; the ob- 
ject of all of which is to show that prison labor 
as generally performed is by no means the 
brutal and inbumun thing which some incon- 
siderate persons have declared it, and that the 
amount of work which prisoners have done in 
one department, to wit: that of moulding snd 
casting stove iron, falis very much below the 
average of citizen mechanics. 


Harrers’ New MoxTHLY MAGAZINE for No- 
vember is richly illustrated ; particularly is this 
the case with the sketch of & Vacation in Ver- 
mont, in which the scenes of mountain and 
woodland are most admirable specimens of the 
graver's art; and, too, the portraits in Some 
Glimpses of Artistical London“ are beautiful. : 
Appropriate for the month is tbe article on 
"Evacuation of New York," in which we have 
some views of the buildings, which graced the 
old-time city, and some glimpses of the promt- 
nent men and women of a hundred years ago. 


A Vaccination DISASTER REPORT, comprising 
particulars of more than 400 cases from 1855 to 
1883, by T. Baker, Esq., Barrister-at-Law for the 
Inner Temple, Momber of thc General Board of 
Health from 1849 to 1854, and Secretary to the 
Royal Commission on the Sanitary State of the 
Army in India, 1850 to 1863 ; an author of numer- 
ous books on public health, sanitation and so on. 
This pamphlet furnishes some ugly statistics 
bearing upon vaccination. It comes from the 
London Soelety for the Abolition of Compulsory 
Vaccination via Montreal and Dr. Alexander 
Ross. 


Lirrixcorr'is MAGAZINE for November has a 
sketch of Honry Irving, the English aetor, who 
has recently come to this conntry for the par- 
pose of obtaining a share of the favors social 
and pecuniary of the American art-loving public ; 
also “Curiosities of Instinct," Housekeeping 
in Normandy," “Art in Baltimore," and other 
titles which deserve the attention of magazine 
readers. J. B. Lippincott, Phila. 


A NOTORIOUS quack advertiscr eends us two 
or three of his pamphlets, perhaps with the san- 
guine expectation that some notice shall be 
glven them in our columns. His enterprise aud 
persistence are certainly admirable, but we sig- 
nally detest their motive and spirit, and are sorry 
that his ubility to issue such things indicates 
that he finds some favor among the ignorant. 
public. 


Publishers“ Department. 


NOTICR.—The Phrenological and Pubtishing Business, which has been condueted by 8. R. Writs & Co., is 
continued under the firm name of Fowren & Waits. Correspondents, Agents, and others, when communicating 
on business matters connected with this office, should address their orders to FOWLER & WELLS, 753 BRoAD- 
way, New Tonk. and not to any PERSON connected with the office. Postage-etamps received for fractional parts 
Of a dollar. Do not tear them apart, and do not stick them to your letter. Prepay all letters ju full with &-cent 
stamps. Give name and full address every time you write. 


Editor's Mention.—Owing to the 


| 


length of the article on A True Baeis for the Sclence | 


of Mind," the essay on Woman in the Industrial 
Arts.“ and the sketch of the Yellowstone Country 
must be reserved for the Angust Number. 


The reader : 


| 


will be pleased, we think, with the Trne Basis," aa it | 


sets in strong although compcndious array, the argu- 
ments and evidences of the phrenological syetem. 
Current topice find their representation in Modern 


Drama" and “Contagious Diseases in Paris," which 


will doubtless secure a good share of the reader's 
attention, the latter especially, as it deala with a sub- 
Ject of high importance to a large circle in our popu- 
lation. 

In our next Number— August hesides the articles 
necessarily omitted, as above mentioned, we expect to 
publish What is Insanity?“ by Dr. J. Ordronaux. 
The character and management of Horses, from notes 
furnished by an eminent horse-trainer. Another in- 
stallment in the series in Language, which will deacribe 
the Invention of Printing, and we may also introduce 
the firet part of a celebrated poem of Milton, with 
lliustrations and notes, phrenological and peychologi- 
cal. 


Important: A New Premium,— 
Wo desire to call the attention of our readers to our 
new and seasonable premium offer as stated in another 
column. Wo can aseure you that no person who ia at 
all exposed to the sun, even if only occasionally, and 
for a short timo, can afford to be without one of these 
patent head protectors. The price is only 30 couts, by 
mail, postage paid; but believing that the offering of it 
as a premium would result in largely increasing onr 
subscription list, we have arranged with the manufac- 
turers for a large quantity for distributlon on the fol- 
lowing terms. It will be eent as a premium to new 
subscribere to the JoURNAL for alx months, from July 
to December, aud to place it within reach of present 
subscribers it is offered to any person now a subscriber 
who will send oue new six monthe’ subscription as 
above. We muet receive with each order for a pro- 
tector as a premium five cents extra to defray the cost 
of the case for sending and the postage. 


The Natural Cure,—This work, the 


pnblication of which was so long delayed, is belng well 
received by ite readers, and we are already receiving 
words of commendation for it. It is undoubtedly one 
of the best health manuals yet published, and should 
have an extended, yes, indeed an almost universal cir- 
culation. Wiil be sent by mall, postage paid, on receipt 
of one dollar. s 


> 
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Price Reduced.—We have just pub- 
lished a revised edition of Dr. Trail's popular and nse- ` 
fal work called Water-Cure for the Million"; some 
unimportant matter has heen omitted so as to enablo 
us to reduce the price to 15 cents a copy. We do this 
knowing that the circulation of this will do mach good, 
and hoping that at this price many may be induced to aid 
in ite circulation by acting as missionaries, as it wero, 
by sending for thie and circulating it among their 
friends. Wo can show something of the value and Im- 
portance of thia little work by giving the contente. 
Hreiznic AND DRUG MEDICATION CONTRABTED.— 
Bathing. Wet-Sheet Packing, Half-Pack, Half- 
Bath, Hip or Sitz Bath, Foot-Bath, Wet and Cold 
Foot-Batb, Rubhing Wet-Shect, Pail Douche, Stream- 
Donche, Towel or Sponge Bath, Affusiou-Bath, The 
Plunge-Bath, Drop-Bath, The Sweatiug-Pack, Head- 
Bath, The Pouring Head-Batb, Fountain or Spray 
Bath, The Shower-Bath; Nasal, Mouth, and Eye 
Baths; Arm and Leg Baths, Vapor-Baths, Air-Bathe, 
Bandages and Compresses, The Wct-Girdle, The Chest- 
Wrapper; Fomentations, Refrigerations, Wet-Dress 
Bath, Electro-Chemical Bath, Injections, General 
Bathing, Rules, Duration of Baths. CRISES, ABRADED 
AND ULcERATED SURFACKS, TEMPERATURE, WATER- 
DamxiNG.—Food. Dietetic Rules, Times of Eating, 
Preparation of Food, Bread Rolls, Batter Bread, Wheat- 
Meal Crisps, Wheat-Meal Crackers, Loaf-Bread, Rye- 
Bread Rolls, Corn Cake, Oat-Meal Cakes, Oat-Meal 
Crisps, Pumpkin Bread, Fruit Bread, Snow Bread, 
Griddle-Cakes, Squash-Cakes, Pastry, Puddings, Mush- 
es, Gruela, Porridges, Soups, Boiled Grains, Apple- 
Dumplings, Rice Apple-Pudding without Milk, Bolled 
Indian Pudding, Apple Jonathan, Rich Apple Padding, 
Crisped Potatoes, Potato Shortening, Auimai Foods. 
Exercise, VENTILATION, LIGHT, CLOTHING, SLEEP, 
Beps AND BEpDiNG, BOD. T Poattions, Nionr WATCH- 
ING, Friction, ELECTRICITY, GALVANISM, MAGNETISM, 
CLEANLINEs8.— Practical Hints for Home 
Treatment. Simple Fevers, Eruptive Fevers, Vis- 
cera! inflammations, Influenza, Asthma, Catarrh, 
Bowel Complainte, Spasmodic Diseases, Gout and 
Rheumatiem, Consumption, Cachexics, Hemorrhage, 
Apoplexy, Palsy, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Jaun- 
dice, Nervous Debility, Spinal Irritation, Neuralgia, 
Worms, Rashes and Eruptions, Burns and Scalds, 
Coughs and Colds, Dropsies, Asphyxia, Mismenstrua- 


tion, Leucorrhea, Spermatorrhea, Venereal Diseases. 


Poisons. POPULAR OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Head Protectors.—One of the great- 
est causes of discomfort from the heat of the aun, ie 
its effect on the head. From this comes enn-etroke, 
congestion of the brain, etc, To prevent this we have 
resorted to various means: peculiarly constructed hats, 
ventilators, shades, etc., which bave had more or less 
of a beneficial effect. In this connection we wish to 
call attention to what is known as “Snow's Patent 
Head Protector." This is a very ingenious arrange- 
ment which can be instantly adjusted so as to fit any 
hat, which enubles the wearer, by following a few sim- 
ple directions given. to protectihis, head from the effects 
of the direct rays of the sun, as the air in the bat is 
kept cool. Believing this to be an article which would 
prove of great service to farmers, mechanics, drivera, 
and ail who are exposed to the sun, we have made ar- 
Tangements for supplying it to our readers ou favorable 
terms. It will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. 30 cents, whicb may be sent in postage-stamps, 
or one will be given as a premium in connection with 
a eix mouths’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JoUnsAL, and as an inducement to present subecribers 
we will send one of the “Head Protectors" to any 
person sending us a new eubscriber for six months, and 
will also send a protector to the eubacriber. We must 
receive five cents for each protector ordered as pre- 
mium, to pay the cost of case in which it i» sent and 
the postage. 
mer months, and will expire August 1»t. It is hoped 
that during this time many of our subscribers will take 
advantage of tbis offer and so materlally increase our 
subscription list. 


Agents Wanted,—We desire the 


service of experienced canvassing agents to work for 
some of our epecial books, and to euch we offer paying 
inducements. A new edition of * New Physiognomy, 
or Signe of Character" ie now printing on cxtra flne 
paper, and will be bound in a new and attractive style 
which will certainly do much to add to the popularity 
of this already popular book, and for this we desire 
agents. A subscription book showing the contente, 
etyles of binding, etc., we will send to agents on receipt 
of one dollar. We can also send prospectus book of 
the Family Physician " at the same price. Dr. Cow- 
an's " Sclence of a New Life" is meeting with extended 


en les and ls one of the most popular books ever intro- . 


duced by agente. The subscription book, with terms, 
etc., will be sent to any address ou recelpt of 75 cente. 
One of the most useful of our recent publications is 


d 


Now is the Time to Subscribe.— A 
new volume of the PrüRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, the Tith, 
commences with this Number, therefore the present is 
a favorable time to subscribe, and our great premium 


' offers to yearly subscribere are continued, and we 


would aleo call especial attention to the premium offers 
made to six months’ subscribers. All eubscriptions re- 
ceived now are dated from the July Number unless 
ordered otherwiec; but back Numbers from January 
can be supplied when desired. 


Silos and Ensilage.— The new 
methods of preserving forage plants for cattle is at- 
tracting increased attention. Those who have experi- 
mented with it have met with most encouraging results: 
and in this connection we wish to call attention to 
what is uudoubtedly one of the beet methods of con- 
struction. We refer to the Gravel Wall, or Concrete 


Mode of Building, as explained in our Manual, called 


Thie offer is only'good during the eum- . 


“For Girls,“ a work which should be placed in the 


hands of every growing girl; as the price of this book 
is only one dollar, we have not tbought it worth while 
to prepare a prospectus book, as agents will do better 
with a sample copy. Special terme and circulars of 
any of the above works will be sent by mail, postage 
paid. Upon application we will aleo send our general 
terms to agent», and premium list, to persons willing to 
act as loca] agents whereby they will have an oppor- 
tunity of doing good and being paid for it. 


Removal,—Our readers will see from 
thechanye of addrese In the advertisement that Chas. H. 
Hoyt's Son has removed to Broadway, where he is more 
centrally located, and has a large stock of Hyglenic 
Foods. He has also opened a Dairy Restaurant, where 
the cereals are served in a wholesome manner. 


Go gle 


the cbeapest and bert, 
full instructions for the building of houses, Darna, and 
| other ontbulldings of the same material, with plans, 


“Homes for All," or the “Gravel Wall Method of 
Duildiug." In this work will be found epecial direc- 
tions for selection of material for the proper composi- 
tion of it, and methods of using; and we would eay 
there are but few farms which do not contain all that is 
needed except a small proportion of lime. A corre- 
spondent who has had a good deal of experience says: 
“ The Building of Silos is atcadily on the increase. and I 
think the Concrete Gravel Wall is by far the best and 
most economical method of construction, especially 
when building above ground, as many have to. I ex- 
pect to build another Silo this summer, and woald not 
think I could build in auy other way.“ 

Mr. John M. Bailey, proprictor of Winning Farm." 
and the author of “The Book of Eneilage,“ also 
recommende the concrete method of building as being 
Homes for All ™ also contains 


etc. Price $1.25, by mall, post-paid. 

How to be Weather-wise (price ?5c.) —This 
is a little work now meeting with a wide circulation. 
aud attracting a great deal of attention among the 
thinking class of people. The Washington Star says: 
“Those who have nccess to the daily papers tn which 
the Signal Office reports and probabilities are publish- 
ed do not have much need for becoming weather-wise 
from personal study of atmospheric phenomena; brt. 
realizing that there are many pereons who have not 
that advantage, and are obliged to look out for them- 
selves, Mr. Isaac P. Noyee has prepared, and Messrs. 
Fowler & Wells have published, a little pamphiet in 
which is shown bow the data are to be obtained for 
these official indications, and how simple a matter it is 
to observe weather eigne, etc., when the principie in- 
volved in weather movements {s understood." 


The Phrenological Cabinet is a great 
Museum containing hundreds of buats, casts, portraits, 
and sketches of men and women, living and dead. 
noted and notorious from all classes, including statee- 
men. soldiers, lawyers, divines, inventors, phil&nthro- 
plets, etc., with murderers, pirates, and others from 
the lower walke of life, with many recent additions. 
and a large collection of Haman and Animal Crania. 
All catalogued and free to the inspection of visitore 
daily. > 


PUBLISHERS 


1 The Speechless Shoe-maker.— The 
following from McComber'« Tracks for 1883.“ is worth 
reading: There ls probably no human being on earth 
80 ntterly dumb as the shoe-maker. 
of his trade is limited to about u half-dozen articulate 
sonnds. 


explain it. He says nothing, because he has absolutely 
nothing to say. He cannot give a reason for the faith 
that ia in him, fur his dreadful trade has destroyed rea- 
eon and faith alike. His work demands no invention, 
no reflectlon, no stndy, no brains. The only faculty 
employed is that of imitation. All that he does by way 


of fastening pieces of leather together could be done 


equally well by his immediate ancestor, the anthropoid 
ape. 
shoe-maker * Why do I not give him credit for hon- 
esty and good intentions ? 
and hia intentions are not good. He is not compelled 
to lead the vicious life which now engages him. 
could dig cellars or sweep streets, or do good in a thou- 
sand ways, if he would. He deliberately chooscs to 
continue in his barbarous occupation. For a little 
money he consenta to torture and distort his fellow- 
beings. With no thought save that of gain, he touches 
only to destroy. His hand is against every man, 
woman, and child who comes within his baleful influ- 


ence, and the time will come when all manklnd willl : 


detest him as the author of the direst of human ills. 
“He pretends to fabricate desirable clothing for the 
beautiful human foot. The very assumption is a fabri- 
cation, He knows no more about the human foot and 
ite needs than he knows about the foot of the mega- 
therium, the ornithorynchug, or any other extinct 
animal. He ls the blind, dumb, heartlesa master of a 
bralnless slave. This slave is the last-maker, the 
Shaper of that nondescript block of wood upou which 
the,shoe-maker models the thing of leather which he 
calls a shoe. This last-maker may be dismlesed with 
few words. He kuows nothing, cares for nothing, is 
nothing. He spoils valuable timber by converting it 
into shapes which it would be no ain to worship. slnce 
they bear no resemblance to anything in the heavens 
above, the carth beneath, or the waters under the 
earth. Having wrought his fell purpose upon the un- 
offending wood, and couverted it Into an instrument of 
torture, he hands it over to the wretched shoc-maker, 
who covers it with, leather, and subsequently forces 
some human foot into the dreadful leather shell thus 
provided. The last-maker chips and chisels away at 
his turning-lathe, and thluks no more of the anatomy 
of the foot, the foundation for the clothing of which he 
is forming, than he does of the moons of Saturn, That 
senalble persons should consent to painfully follow in 
the wake of thls blind leader of the blind is marvelous . 


they will not, however, long so continue as Intelligence | 


Increases. The stupid shoe-maker does not know how 
to instruct the Jast-maker to produce a last founded 
upon correct princlplee, ao that shoes formed upon it 
shall be at once beautiful, and frce from the power to 
distort, cripple, and destroy. 

“With the dlre stupidlty of the shoe-maker no one 
1s more familiar thau I. For years I made my patent 
Jaat for him, and vainly endcavored to educate him up 
to its proper use. I explained to him its principles and 
convinced him of its excellences. He was ready to 
admit its beauty and comfort, and I for a time was en- 
couraged to hope that there was sense enough left In 


> 
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The vocabulary 


Inaemnch as no ekill enters into his avoca- . 
tion, #0 no need exists for the power to illuatrate and 


Why am I so eevere in my condemnation of the 
Because he Is uot honest. 


He 


DEPARTMENT. 3 


| him to make its use general. Vain delusion! Not one 
! of the multitude whom I supplied with my patent last 
' continued to employ it in ite perfect form. Every shoe- 

maker to whom I intrusted It proceeded to pare ít 

down, and whittle it away, and rnin it. Every aboe- 

maker to whose honesty I so far trusted as to license 

him to make ehoes upon my patent last, violated his 

agreement by substituting for it the old foot-destroying 
; nondeseript block, or by hewing it away or patching it 
with leather, uutil its character was destroyed, under 
the absurd pretense of improving it. As he knows 
, nothing. and cau not be taught. I glve him up. I will 
not spend another hour in attempts to beat knowledge 
into his beclouded brain. His business is to be de- 
stroyed by the education of the people to a higher 
standard, by the publicity which I shall give to the 
monstrous enormities practiced by him. He may be 
forced to study and acquire snch scientific knowledge 
Only force, however, will in- 


' aa his calling demands. 
fluence him. 

“Tt would be amusing, if it were not 80 painfully ab- 
aurd, to witness the gravity with which the custom 
- shoe-maker goes through the motions of marking the 
shape of the foot on paper, measuring it with tape, and 
examining it with an appearance of almost human un- 
derstanding, preparatory to applying to it his merciless 
machine of torture. To view him at the moment, one 
would almost be led to betieve that he did really know 
something about the duty devolving upon him, that he 
| was acting upon principles and governed by knowledge. 

If hla subsequent operatione conld be observed, that 

delusion would «peedlly be diepelied. The dlagram ou 
| paper is exactly as vaiuable to him as it was before 
| pencil touched it. The measures signifying length and 
, girth simply mean that a hole surrounded by leather is 
to be formed, the length and circumference of which 
shall be a given number of inches, ‘only this and 
nothing more.’ Into this hole the tender foot is 
thrust, and then the misery begins. it is now 
a painful struggle between tender tissues and strong, 
unfeeling leather, and in the contest there is 
nothing but destruction and death for the victim. A 
single palr of strong shocs worn in childhood has 
crippled many a poor child for lfe. The barbarity of 
the system of clothing the feet has made ten thousand- 
fold more cripples than all the wars of all the centu- 
rics. AM other arts, all other trades have improved, 
have remedied errors, have cast off effete and harmfal 
| methods; the miserable shoe-maker continues to pro- 
duce and reproduce the vlle things which have brought 
misery to the race ever since sandals were replaced by 
shoes, I seek to explaln all this, and to show how 
: genalble people may have thelr feet clothed ns beauti- 
fully, as comfortablv. as their hands, or any portion of 
their body ; how distortion may be relleved, and corns 
cured; how symmetry may supersede deformlty and 
ugliness ; how pleasure In exerclee, digulty of motion, 
and grace of attitude may be secured, in my various 
publicatlons for which 1 ask a careful perusal.“ 

Mr. McComber is a practical and reformatory shoe- 
maker, as we bave found from a somewhat extended ex- 
perience in the wearing of hls boots and shoes, and 
knows what he ia talking about. The work from 
which the above is copied is a publication of nearly 100 
pages, a copy of which will be sent to every reader of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL who will send address to 
Joel McComber, 5% East joth St., New York, and ask 
for McComber's Tracks for 1883. and we say send 
for it. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Business Karns. 


The Hamman, a Family Hotel, with Turkish 
Baths, 81 and 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Three minutes’ walk from Fulton Ferry, 


Hygienic and Turkish Bath Institute and 
b 


OTEL, 13 & 15 Laight St., New York, M. L. Hol- 
rook, M.D., Proprietor. Circular free. 


Healds’ Hygeian Home, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Seeadvertisement, Send forcircular, Pusey 
and Manr H. HAL. Physiciaus. 


Kilbourn Hygienic Institute. 
and Skilful Treatment. Kilbourn City, Wis. 
. McEtroy. Send for circular. — 
The New York Medical College and Hos- 
PITAL FOR Women, and Homeopathic Vg engl for 
Women and Children. 213 West bath Street, New 
r.—EpwARD O. JEN- 


York. 
Printer and Stereot: 

ot Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street, New York 


Kins, Steam Book and 
Annie Smith, M.D., 154 E. 49th St., City. 
RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


Dre. 


One Fall PREW. on sees rote rrr rara 875.00 
Aine Hall Page 3: exexece» wes kph es apvsseces 40.00 
Less than Half Page. .50 cts. a line, agate measure. 
Second or Third Page of Cover, or First and 

Last Page of Ius et 5150.00 
Last Inside Page 150, 


Fourth Page of Cove 
Business Cards .... ! 
Business (Reading Matter) Y 
Advertisements must be sent In by the first of the 
month, to be in time for the month following. No ez- 


Quiet Home | 


tra charge for inserting cuts. No obiectionable adver- | 


tisements accepted at any price 


For Sale, a French Manikin and Forty 
Anatomical Oil Paintinge, suitable for lecturers, 
Address I. S. CUNNINGHAM, C. M., M.D., 3 S, Meri- 
dian St., Indianapolis, Ind., author of Dr. Cunning- 
ham's Lectures on Hygiene and Medicine.” 


Agents Wanted to sell Dr. Cunning- 
ham’s * Lectures on Hygiene and Medicine, or Family 
Phyeician," Will be eent, post-paid, on receipt of 
pace cloth, $2.00; leather, $2.50; half morocco, 

.00, Great inducements given to Agents sepecielt 
Phrenological lecturers, Address Geo. F. Borst 
Co., 440 S. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Eater's Premiun Chocolate, tha het 
preparsilon of plain eboenfute for fu 
My ue — Aakers Drei Grow, 
from which the excess of oll has been 
temoved, sadly durested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids, — Later’ Fanta 
(renate, an @ Unmut or eoten es cow- 
foetionery be à delicious article ; highly 
reemamended by tourhta — Jukes 
Mroma, invaluable sa a diet for chile 
nu. German Sweet Chorviule, a 
moet execlient article for femilles, 

Sold by Grocers oreryw hero. 
W. BAKER & CO. 

Dorchester, Ausg. 


Life at Home; or, The Family and its 
Members. Husbands, Wives, Parents, Children, 
Brothers, Sisters, Employers, and Employed. By 
Rév. Wm. Aikman, D.D. New Ed. $1.50 ; full gilt, $2. 


— 
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BETTER THAN 


F 00D memene 


We provide vital, blood-making foods for all diseases. 
Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, Nervous 
tration, and Diabetes, should send for our free pam- 


ohlets. HEALTH FOOD CO., 
74 Fourth Ave., New Tork. 


Brooklyn office—9 Clinton Street. 
Boston office—63 Commercíal Street, 


HYGIENIC FOODS. 


We manufacture the greatest variety, and 
best Healthy Foods in the country, Send for 
free pamphlet. 

CHAS. H. HOYT'S SON, 
689 Broadway, New York. 


DRESS REFORM. 


UNION UNDERGARMENTS, 


VESTS and DRAWERS IN ONE. 
Made in all weights of Merino 
Wand Cashmere: Chen; etter, 
Princess Skirts, Equipatse, 
Emancipation, Dress He-* 
form. and Comfort W sists. 
Corded Walsts n Specialty. 

Shoulder Brace and Corset 
combined, Shoulder 
Abdomins] Supporters, OD- 
etre Bandages, Shoulder Stocking Supporters, Sani- 
tary, etc. Custom Work promptly attended to, New 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 

MRS. A. FLETCHER, 


No. 6 E. 14th ST., NEW YORE CITY. 


=- 


ALWAYS USE THE BEST, 
wihict ie ws — EX 


Rubber Paint. 


Send for Catslorno and Samples 
to 


d 

SRubber Puint*Co, 

750, 752, 764 Washington St, 
NEW YORE. — 


WALL PAPER, 


Decorate and Beautify your Homes, 
Offices, etc. 
QUAINT, RARE, AND CURIOUS PAPERS BY 
EMLNENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 


Close figures given on large Contracts, 


If you intend to sell your honse, paper it, as it will 
bring from $2,000 to 000 more after having been 


Papered. 
amples and Book on Decorations mailed Free 


Agents wanted. 
H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO, 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS, 


124 & 126 W. 33d St., 
NEW YORK. 


How to Paint. Designed for Trades- 
men, Mechanics, Farmers, and the Professional 


Near Broadway, 


8 * d zenc 2 ^ Dane. Grain- 
ng, Varnishing. somining, an r Hanging, 
_ Formulas for Mixing Paint in Oil or Water. £1.99. 1j 


Publishers“ Peparctment. 


NOTICE.—The Phrenological and Publishing Business, which has been conducted by S. R. Werts & Co., is 
continued under the firm name of FowLer & WEILS. Correspondents, Agent», and others, when communicating 
on business matters connected with ihi» office, should sddress iheir orders 10 FOWLER & WELLS, 753 BRoAD- 
war, New Yong, mid cot to any PERSON connected with the office, Postage-«tampx received. for fractional parta 
of a dollar. Do not rear them apart, and do not stick them to your leiter. Prepay all letters in full with 3-cent 


stamps. Give pame aud Jull addrees every time you write. 


The American Institute of Phre- 


NOLOG Y,— This Institution opens its Fall Session for in- 
struction, in the a!ternoou of the Ist Tuesday in Oct. 
of each year. lts charter was granted by the Legislature 
of the State of New York in 1856, and, eince that time, 
an annual course of instruction has been given. This 
consists of one hundred or more lectures, covering a 
period of nbont' six weeks; embracing the theory of 
Phrenological Science, together with Its practical ap- 
plications, and special instruction in making of ex- 
aminations ; lectures on Plysiolozy. Hygiene, Insanity. 
Idiocy, etc., by competent professors and experts iu 
there respective specialties. This course of instruction 
has been fonnd to be exceedingly pleasant nnd profit- 
able to many persons who have not taken it with tho 
intention of making a professional ase of the instruc- 
tion received. Whatever will add to our knowledge of 
ourselves or thers should be taken advantage of. For 
fall particulars as to terme, etc, send for Institute 
virenlar, Address this office, 


The Combination Fruit Press.— 
‘This is one of the most useful Inventions to which we 
have had our attention celled tor a Jong time, and it is 
an article wh ch is erpecially useful at this season of 
the year, Iris undogbredly the be-t Fruit Press ever 
made, very simple in principle, and very easy to work. 
In one operation it extracts the entire juicy eubstunce 
from any kind of &mall fruits, grapes, and berries, the 
solid portion being discharged uniformly dry. We will 
send one of there preses asa premium to any persun 
procuring for us four subscribers for the JOURNAL for 


one year; or will send It by express to any address on | 


receipt of price, £3.50. 


The Head Protector.—This useful, | 


practical little article is meeting »ith an extended sale 


among our readers, and I= being found exceedingly use- | 


ful; and now that we are iu the midst of the heated 
term, we find a full chance for its thorough apprecía- 
tion. The time tor which 11 was offered as a premium 
expires on the Ist of August, bat we have decided to 
continue this offer for another month, and therefore it 
isjoffered to eich person who will send us one new 
subscriber for rig mouths, and one also to the six 
months’ subscriber as a premium, This certainly 
places it withen the reach of all, and we also eerd 
it by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 3! cents. 
Agents, whether mn or woman, boy or girl, who wish 
something to sell in hot dull weather, should try thia. 
We offer most liberal rates by the dozen, Send for 
sample and terins and get to work at once. 
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Now Ready. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enfarged. 


How to Feed the Baby to make 
IT Hear TH Y awn l'APPY.—Thl« is ro! simply a special 
record of Dr. Page'- experience with his own child, 
though this adds largely to the Interest of the book. 

For the tir-t time since childrer. have been born upon 
thie earth, we have here n work that probes to the bot- 
tom this font ehre, thi- blot upon our civilization—the 
1 death-rate among intants aud young chil- 

reu. 

“Why should healthy-horn infan'e die? Why. in- 
ceed, «hoold thev sicken * " asks the author, and then 
suys, ** Foor hundred in every thou-aud die under ten 

enre, and three‘ourths of the-«, ander twelve months! 

bis 15 nonafura'—>hameful. Indeed —and no good rea- 
eon exists fori! Three-fourtus of these deaths are 
ea-tly preventable—loaving one hundred, or ten per 
cent., tu the credit of adverse hereditary influences— 
making the norma! death-rate ten lusteud of forty per 
cent., under teu years," 

For several your- De, Page has devoted his attention 
almost entirely to thls que-tion, regurdl-s of sacrifices 
In every direction, He may be traly called rhe pioneer 
in this feld, He has sccomplished what hae been 
scarcely attempted betore, The whole thing bas been 
nll;wed to gu en, upen the principle that * babies 
must die of conrso,” and also, “of course,” ** every- 
body can't be mistaken." Hence, geueration after 
geuvratlon. the same practices, the same sufferings, the 
sme premature oylug, the same yrounings over the lit- 
tle ones lost, 

Thi» book, “Haw to Feed the Baby.” tells us why all 


| this has been: and why it stould, and how Ir may, be 


prevented. Ths title gives »rarcely a bint of tbe full 
scope of the work It «aves nothing out, but takes in 
everything. row the statistics of the principal cities 
of the different nations, death-rates, nomin il causes of 
death, etc, to tlie real cause the rolunon of food, 
air, clcthiry. ete . etc., to health and direnec, 

All mot fers w yonng children, and r 
mothers shuuld send tor this book, Price only 50 
cents by mail, post pard. 


Examinations 


BY PorTR‘ITS. — Many 
persons in city or country 
desire to get a phrenolog- 
ical opinion respecting 
freinds who may m find 
it convenient to visit our 
office, and they may be 

lad to know that we can 

o it from likenesses if 
properly taken. Please 
send for a circular cail d 
the  Mirrorofthe Mind’ 
which will give particulars 
about likenesses and 
measurement, tempera- 
ment, complexion, etc. 
Address Fowler & W.lls, 7 , -. 


Our Books in India.—\We are very 
glad to know of the awakening of an Interest in our 
mblications amoug the English speaking ple of 
India, We have receive | a number of orders from 
various parties, with hearly words ef encouragement. 
Mesers. Kuila-am Ihos., of 67 Mullah Sr, Madras, 
1nd: , have ordered quite larzely, und propose to carry 
n full siock of our publicacons ior sale, that they may 
be prepared to fill jarge orders. 
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PUBLISHERS 


The Natural Cure.—This book is 
now fairly before the people, and being most favorably 
received. lt dues for adults what “How to Feed the 
Baby has done, and is doing. for infants and young 
children, Greater praise than this could not be given it. 

The questions of ** Malaria," W Disease Germs," Tu- 
bercle Parasites” (of Dr. Koch and others), “ Disease 
Waves," * Contagion," ete., etc, are handled in a some- 
what unique fashion, and many of the supposed chief 
causes of sickness are shown to be of comparatively little 
infuence, while the real causes arc pointed out and 
shown to be constantly operative in the daily practices 
that are well-nigh universal. We piint below a few of the 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“There is a large proportion of good sense and practi- 
cal wisdom in the rules laid down by Dr. Page for 
healthful living, and if they were more generally followed, 
it can not be doubted that the doctors would be less 
actively employed." — The North American, Phila. 


“The volume is full of suggestions backed by exam- 
ples of practice, and it belongs to a class of books which 
is doing good by calling attention to bad habits, and 
stimulating people to live so as to prevent disease. A 
nudge of the clbow may keep a person from being run 
over, when the highest skill may be unable to save his 
life afterward,""—New York Star, New York. 


* Will commend itself to the good sense of thoughtful 
people who , . .. are averse (o the continual dosing 
which the sick and their friends insist upon, even when 
the family physician's better judgment deems it unneces- 
sary. "— Syracuse Journal, Syracuse, N. V. 


“The book is written from a radical standpoint, but 
relates mainly to a disease whose treatment, judged by 
the mortality reports, has been radically wrong ; and if, 
as we are led to hope. we have here a treatment that is 
radically right, a graud advance will have been made. 
The work, as a whole, will well repay a careful perusal, 
even as a text-book for physicians ol all schools, the 
most intelligent of whom are coming more and more to 
realize the importance of hygiene as an aid to, if not 
as the principal treatment of, all disorders," — New 
Jerusalem Messenger, New York City. 


“ This book al: o treats of constipation, Vright's disease, 
croup, diphtheria, insomnia, insanity, rheumatism, fatty 
degeneration. biliousness, hay fever, neuralgia, dyspepsia, 
scrofula, and, in igt, almost all the ills that flesh is heir 
to. There is a valuable chapter on air-boths. Numerous 
authors are cited. and the book is thoughtful and well 
considered." -V Tri une, Washington, D.C. 


* Dr, Page's * Natural Cure’ is. in brief, (he substitution 
of an active, outdoor, free life, for unnatural modes of 
living, and the application of Nature's own preventives 
and cures, instead of physic and foolery. This principle 
he has glaborated soll applied specifically to each of the 
diseases ment oned in the title, and o kindred ailments," 
—Washington World, Washington, D.C. 


“The moral is that medicine is to be avoided, and our 
main reliance placed on air, sun-light, the proper amount 
and quality of food. and, upon occasion, on fasting. 
We have no doubt but this advice is useful and muc 

8 to overdosing. — Arening Telegram, New 
fork. 


“ From a careful review of this work, it would seem 
that we have, at last, à ' bed-rcck health book, wri ten 
by one who had devoted his life to the study of the pre- 
vention as well xs the cure of sickness, through a ra- 
tional interpretation ot natural laws. "Churek Union, 
New York City, 

"Contains much invaluable advice." — /ndianapolis 
Journal. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, > 
Address this meer = P 2 


DEPARTMENT. 


Business CARDS. 


EE E NUN qd — 

The Hammam, a Family Hotel. vith Turkish 
Bathe, 81 and 53 Colum hia Heivbt«. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Three winutce’ walk from Fulov Ferry. 


Hygienic and Turkish Bath Institute and 
i 
b 


OTEL, 13 & 15 Laight St., New York. M, L. Ho 
rook, M. D., Proprietor. Circular free, 


Healds’ Hygeian Home, Wilmington, Dela 
ware, Seendvertisement. gena forcircular, Puert 
and Mary H. HeaLD, Physicians. 


Kilbourn Hygienic Institute. Quiet Home 
und Skilful Treatment, Kilboarn City, Wis. Dre. 
McEruov. Send lor circular. — —— " 

The New York Medien! College and Hos- 
PITAL ron Women, and Homenpathic Diepeneary for 
yown aud Children. 213 West bath Street, New 

ork. 


NI —— c ͤ — 

Printer and Stereotyper.— EDWARD O. JEN- 
KINS, Steam Rook snil Jut Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No 30 North William Street, New York 


PE hey Dell .... 
Annie Smith, M. U., 154 E. 49th St., City- 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


One Full Page... - - - 875.00 
One Half Puge . 4e«« MB, 
Less than Half Page. . 50 cts, a lin 
Becond or Third Paze of Cover, or 

Last Page of Toret 
Last Inside Page 
Fourth Page 0! Cover. 
Business Cards 
Bueivess (Reading Matter) $1.00 a line. 
Advertisements must be eeni in by the frst of the 
month, to he in time for the montb following. No er- 
tra charge for inserting cute. No obiccilonable adver- 
tisementa accepted at any price. 

For Sale, a French Manikin and Forty 
Anatomical Oil Paintings, saituble for lecturers. 
Address II. S. ConntNaitam, C, M., M.D, 4 S. Meri- 
dian St., Indianapolis. Ind.. anthor o! br. Conning- 
ham's Lectures on Hygiene and Medicine." Agents 
wanted for above book. 

ALWAYS TSE THE 

WHICH is THE 


Rubber Paint. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples 
to 


BEST. 


e 

SRubber Paint Co., 

750, 752. 744 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1378. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


enn Chocolc*e, tho best 
preperation of plain chocolate for for 
Dr. Haber Dreolfast Cocon, 
from which the excess cf oil has Been 
removed. easily digested end odinirably 
clepted for invalids. — Talern Familia 
Coada, aa 6 drin or eaten es con- 
fxtiepey lac delicioz»crticle v highly 
weben nde ty t.uristi— Bader 
Tarn, lovatzadls rs 5 Cet for chil- 
Cren.—Oermcea Sweet Chocolate, a 
bu Gi article far (amilics. 
field by Croccra overywhere. 
Ww. DAKER& CO, 
Oorchostor, Lass. 


Original from 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Publishers Department. 


NOTICR.—The Phrenological and Publishing Business, which has been conducted by B. R. Wzrrs & Co., la 
continued under the firm name of FowtgR & Waits. Correspondents, Agents, and others, when communicating 
on bnsinese matters connected with this office, should address their orders to FOWLER & WELLS, 758 Broan- 
way, Naw York, and not to any PERRON connected with the office. Postage-stampe recelved for fractional parta 
nf a dollar. Do not tear them apart. and do not stick them to your letter. Prepay all letters in ful! with 8-cent 
stampe. Give name and full addrees every time you write. 


A Trial Trip.—The publishers of 


different periodicals resort to different methods of in- 
troducing their publications, advertising in the news- 
papers, the distribution of circulara and prespeciueer, 
the employment of agents. etc. We have found from 
experience that the old saying, the “proof of the 
pudding," ete., holds rood in regard to the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL. and thereſore that the best means of 
securing subscribers, is to have the JOURNAL examined 
and read. To accomplish this purpose we bave decided 
to offer the Journal for the last three months of thie 
year on trial.“ at balf the usual subscription price, 
making it only 25 centa for three monthe' enbscription. 
This will certainly enable all to try the JOURNAL, and 
it will, we know. result iu our receiving many yearly 
subecriptions. It is hoped our present readers will 
each call tbe attentlou of their friends to this offer, and 
so help to extend the circulation of the JOURNAL. 
$1 will pay for four tubscriptions for three monthe. 
Let every reader try to rend at least 61. This ís a good 
chance to do a little misslonary work. 


Lectures on Phrenology.—As we 
gm to press with thie Number of the JcvpwaL, we re- 
celve word from London, that Mr. L. N. Fowler will 
eail for New York the latter part of tbe month of 
August, for the pnrpose of making s lecture tour 
throagh thie country. We would nay that during Mr. 
Fcwler's absence of nearly twenty-five years, be has 
lectured in almost every city of Great Britain, and has 
also traveled in many parts of the continent and in 
the East. Naturally an interesting speaker, hia long 
Xperience has made him an accomplished lecturer, 
and wherever he speaks the peorle mBy feel assured 
that they will be amply paid for the tronble and ex- 
pense in connection with attending his course of lect- 
ures. He wil) respond to invitations to give lectures 
before socictles. etc., in such localities as time end 
circum»tancea will permit. For terme, dates, subjects, 
etc., letters may be addressed to this office. 


Strawberry Plants.—We have re- 
celved from Mr. J. T. Lovett, of Little Silver, N. J., 
bia Autumn Catalogue for 1888. This contains ipetruc- 
tlons for the enltivation of strawberries, description 
of new varletles, price Hests, etc. All who are interested 
in thie—and what owner of & garden is not ?—shon!d 
send for it, which will be rent free to our readers. Ad- 
dress as above, 


The American Institute of Phre- 


NOLOGY opens its annus] course the first Tuesday in 
October. For circular explaining everything abcut it, 
please address FowreR & WELLS, 758 Broadway. 


Digitized by (3O gle 


A Phrenological Society.— We 


have received from Mr. John L. Shawver, of Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, particulars in regard to the Phrenological 
Society with which he is connected. He says: 

“The eoclety is known es the Springfield Phreno- 
logical Society, and was organized about five years ago, 
for the purpose of extending a knowledge of the 
sciences of Phrenology and Physiognomy. It consists 
of rome twenty-five active members, with qnite a num- 
ber of honorary members. Among those connected 
with the society are found some of the best edacated 
and most highly cultured of our citizens, including 
Prof. J. W. Van Sickle, A.M., M.D., Principal of Van 
Bickle's Business College, and an author of some dis- 


tinction and much ability : Mrs. Prof. Van Sickle; 
Prof. Tibbets, an artist: Mr. Crawl, of the Farm and 
reside, and many others. Since it was organized, 
the society has met once each week, on Friday even- 
ings. The following is the order of exercises: The 
calling of the roll, reading of the minutes, propchale for 
membership. election of members, clection of officers, 
delineation of characters (of visitors and persons seek- 
ing knowledge of thelr ability, who are always wel- 
comed to our meetings), diseussion of the evening (on 
some subject in Phrenology or Physlognomy, chosen 
at a previous meeting); ad'ournment (followed by a 
sociable, consisting of conversation, music, etc.) The 
work is interesting and inetructive, several members 
having become quite proficient as practica] phrenolo- 
gists. Large numbers of strangers and students cnn- 
nected with the colleges and seminary attend for the 
purpose of learning thelr proper vocation in life. The 
soclety serves to call attention to the subject in a 
práctica] way, ihat will lead many to still further 
investigations." 

This letter shows what can be done by a little well- 
directed effort. Every nelghborbood should have its 
phrenological soelety, which would result in the pro- 
motion of the knowledge and infinénce of its members. 
The abovo letter may serve as an outline for the organ- 
{zation of similar societies. 


Health Institution For Sale.— 
In this number of the JovRNAL the Drs. Heald offer 
their celebrated Hyveian Home, at Wilmington, Dol., 
for sale, on favorahle terms. While this bnilding is 
well adapted for other purposes, we certainly bope that 
it will be purchased by some practical, enterprising 
Hygienist, who will continue the work eo well estab- 
lished by ita present proprietors. 


2 PUBLISHERS 


Photography.—Recent scientific dis- 
coveries and the efforts of practical scientific men have 
done much to promote the art of photography: the in- 
stuntaneous process and the use of electric light, are 
recent innovations, We wish to call the attention of the 
public to Mr. George G. Rockwood's popular rooms, 
cor. of 17th St. and Union Square. Mr. Rockwood 


gives his personal attention to the posing and sitting | 


of his subjecta, and has been among the first to test 
and introduce the recent Improvements, He has been 
specially successful in the taking of children's pictures ; 
his ability to take them“ as quick as wink," overcomes 
many obstacles in the way of securing pictares of the 
little folks. He also copies and enlarges most success- 
fully. old plctaree, and makes a epeclalty of outdoor 
work, views, scenery, etc. Mr. Rockwood charges 
reasonable prices for excellent work, and we recom- 
mend him to our readers, 


W. L. Thurston, of Bangor, Maine, 
writing to the Health Food Co., says: 
»The good work still goes on. 162} Ibs. solid flesh 
‘t hanga oer me' each day. Iam a walking, living, and 
striking example of the value of your good foods, I 
have been using my brain rather too much in arranging 
for settling my business, so have not accomplished as 
much walking as I ought, but from the first, have not 
had a serious pull-back, and all through the strain 
gained flesh with a moderate appetite. T think !t may 
be the resulta of muscle hardening. My nerves have 
not been so well for ten years, and my future course 
now looks clear and easy. Yours, W. L. T.“ 


Business SARS. 


The Hammam, a Family Hotel, with Turkish 
Baths, 81 and 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
minutes’ walk from Fulton Ferry. 


Hygienic and Turkish Bath Institute and 
OTEL, 13 & 15 Laight St., New York. M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D., Proprietor. Circular free, 


„ Hygeian Home, Wilmington, Del 
TFT 


ware, See advertisement. 
and Marr H. HEALD, Physicians. 


Kilbourn Hygienic Institute. 
and Skilful Treatment. 


Quiet Home 
Dra. 


York, 

Printer and Stereotyper.—Epwanrp O, JER- 
Kins, Steam Book and Jot Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street, New York. 


Annie Smith, M.D., 154 E. 49th St., City. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
One Full Page 7.00 


One Half Page ........ ... — 2 . 40.00 
Less than Half 50 cts. a line, agate measure. 
Second or Third Fage of Cover, or Firet and 
Last Page of Ins ee i 
Last Inside P. s*$a4040 denne „ eee 10D, 
Fourth Page of Cover or cial Rates. 
Business Carde ................ .... . 15 cts. a Imo. 
Business (Reading Matter 1.00 a line, 


Advertisements must be sent in by the firet of the 
month, to be in time for the month following. No ex- 
tra charge for inserting cuts. No obicctionable adver- 
tisements accepted at any price. 


DEPARTMENT. 


FOOD 


BETTER THAN 
MEDICINE 


We provide vital, blood-making foods for all diseases. 
Sufferers from Dre ps!a, Constipation, Nervous Pror- 
tration, and Dia — should send for our free pam- 


phleta, HEALTH FOOD CO., 
74 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Brooklyn office—9 Clinton Street. 
Boston office—63 Commercial Street. 


HYGIENIC FOODS. 


We manufacture the greatest varicty, and 
best Healthy Foods in the country. Send for 
free pamphlet, 


CHAS. H. HOYT'S SOW, 
689 Hrondway, New York, 


ASK YOUR GROCEK FOR 


WARREN’S FOOD FLOUR. 


The most nutritious and cheapest 
Flour known. 


Every physician who knows of it uses it, and recom- 
menda it to all, sick or well. 

For Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, and kto- 
dred ailments, it [s of more benefit than any medicine. 

Its usefulness and value as a food for Infants, Chil- 
dren, and Invalids, are fully set forth in oar Eius- 
trated Pamphlet, which shows the structure and 
chemical properties of wheat, and which is SENT 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 


Mill Office: 38 Clark St., 
CHIGACO, ILL. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
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CHOCOLATES 


Tater's Provium Chore ete, e bet 
: 8 of plain chon kate Fur facs- 
ly unt. — Bare Dreatfeas Cho» 
from which the execs of off k= box 
remore), easily digested aed edinimbir 
adapted for invalids. — ales Vinea 
Chocolafe, saa risk or exten m com 
fectionery la a delicious erthdle « highly 
recommended by tourists — Pubs 
Drona, invaluable v» z bt for cii- 
ren, — Geren Stt Chocin, à 
most egrellent ate fòr KL 


Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


ALWAYS CSE THE BEST, 
WHICH I5 THE 


Rubber Paint. 


Bend for Catalogue and Samples 
to 


Ss Rubber Paint Co. 
TT i^ 760, 152, 754 Washington St, 
NEW YORK 


Publishers“ Department. 


NOTICR. -The Phrenological and Publishing Business, which has been conducted by 8. R. Weis & Co., is 
€ontinucd onder the firm name ot FowLen & Werts. Correspondents, Agent», end others, when communicatiug 
on duainese matter- connected with thts office, ebould sddress their ordera to FOWLER & WELLS, 753 Bao o- 
war, New Yong, aud (0! to any PERSON connected with tbe office. Postage-»tamps received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. Do not tear them apart, and do not stick them to your letter. Prepay all letters in fuli with 3-cent 
Stamps. Give name aud full addrers every time you write. 


cases, when the b ok t sent, we mnst receive 2% cents 
extra for the payment of postage for this and the 
JoUnNAL, maklug the terms for the JoURNAL and the 
Premium Boor, both post-paid, $2.25. 


A Manual on Horse Hygiene.— 


Our Premium Book for 1884. 


The giving of premiums to our subscribers has become 
60 much of an eatab:i-hed fact that it is, we presume, | 
expected. We are proud of the volumes already pre- | 
sented to our readers in this way. Beginning with the 
PnREkNoLOO:CAL Bust, which all have prized very | Horses: Their Feed and their Feet, ls the title of a 
highly, and which Is still offered to new subscribers, and | new work now in press, prepared by Dr. C. E. Page, 
to others who preter it; we followed this with " Tus | the author of * How to Feed tbe Baby,” Natural Care 

| 

| 


TEMPERAMENT," the only work now in the market : of Consumption.“ etc. Ihe most of the works pub- 
on this subject, and ouly supplied now at the regular | lished on the hor-e have given comparatively little 
price, $1.50. The vext year we presented our readers | attention to his Hygienic management, but are devoted 
with Dr. Capen's great work, R&MINISCENCES OF rather to the cure of hi- diseases than their prevention. 
Srunznuxtu and of Gsona: Couse, a work giving the Dr. Page has taken different gronnds in his book, nnd 
history of the early introduction of Phrenology in this | writes from the stand-point uf the Hygienist, and dis- 
country, which we can still eupply for a limited time | cusses the question of feeling. for the purpose of in- 
as a premium. Following this we offered How TO | creasing life und rervice, showing how horse» may best 
EDUCATE ros FEELING3 AND AFFECTION#,” a work of | he pat !n good condition; the quantity of teed and the 
interest to parents and teachers, aud those secking | best kind of feed, for road horses and for work horses. 
self-improvement. “Tue PunENOLOOICAL Miscet- Reports of how the fine stock of Mr. Bonner and 
LANY," s work which bas been eagerly sought for, | others are cared for, that they may be always in con- 
following thia (these two are only sold now at | dition, and the matters of ventilation, blanketing, 
$1.50 each) and last year Sir Charles Bell's | blinders, etc., are considercd. 
" ANATOMY OP Exergssion’’ was given, In looking Part second contains Sir George Cox's valnable 
over our list we see a large ground bas been covered, | treatise on caring for the feet of borses. Also, Col. M. 
and decided thut a IIEATrn Book would perhaps he | C. Weld's experience with barefoot horses, rhowing 
more acceptable than anything else which could he | that in many cases horses will do better service with- 
supplied, and therefore bave decided to offer as a | out shocing than with It. Containing also an illu-trated 
Premium ror 1834, Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardeon's | article on the “Sions oP CHARACTER '" In horses, and 
great work on their trainiug. 
There is not a single owner of a horse who can afford 

SOR DISBASES ON MOORE, LIFE, to be without this book. Price in paper, fifty cente; 

The anthor is well known as one of the leading mem- | cloth binding, seventy-five cente, Ready about Sep- 
ders of his profession in England, and this volume | tember 15th. 


consists of 5?0 Imo pages, devoted to the avoidable Who will Put One Up? - We have 
causes of diseare, and not to prescriptions and reme- printed a handsome sheet prospectus. evitable to han 
dies, except so far as avoiding the cause as a means of | up in any public place. where it can be seen and read, 


2 and eo call attention to the JougRNAL. We -hail be 
cure. Thereſore, it is in the strictest sense a Hygienic glad to have them put up in every post-office, count 


work. store, hotel, depot, reading-room, griet-mill, blackamit 
A large proportion of dieeaccs to which men are aub- | shop, factory. steam boat, school-bon-e, hall, etc., in all 


ri» of the country. Whe will bave one? We will send 
ject are produced by avoidable causes, and tho result I any ont who vii agree to pat it up carefully, and 


of ignorance in relation to the lawn of health. A large f we believe good can be done by calling attentiun Lo the 
edition of this work hae been published In good-sized | Jounwar in this wuy. 


type on tinted paper. and we feel coufident that every Š y 
reader who receives it will feel amply repaid for the How to T * h; or, Phrenology m 
the School and Famiiv. 


amonnt fnverted in a year» eubecriplion to the PHREN- 

. t B. 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL. To chow the value of the work e 
more fully than we conid in any other way, we print | teachers and parenta, -howing them how to understand 


in this number a summary of the table of contents, to the tulenie. di-poritions, and constitutional tempera- 
è mente, and how to »ucce-afully guide, control, and 


which we refer ull of our readers. educate ti ose committed to their care. It discusses 
The book- are now ready for delivery, and - will be | tbe principles ot mental development, culure. and 


t rn " rece traini: g. and shows how tbe bodily condit;ons may be 
sent promptly to every eubscriber ur ipt or «re regulated so as to secure health, happiness. eücceme, 


newal for the coming yenr, and to new subscribers | and long life; in -hort, it showa how to m ke the most 
who prefer this to the Porenor.ogicaL Bust. In all | of every human being, both in body and mind. 


ote; Google 
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Railroad Travel.—Passengers over 
the New York, Lake Erie, and Western R. R. secure for 
themeelvcs many advantages. The cara are commodious 
and well equipped, including ah the modern improve- 
ments that are in the Interest of the traveling public; 
and the ride from New York to Niagara Falls is oue of 
unsurpassing interest, and especially so in the antumn, 
when nature adds to the beauty of the picturesqueness 
found at other seasons on this beautiful route. A new 
route to the West over this road has been opened via. 
Salamanca, connecting with Chicago and Atlantic Rail- 
way, where Pullman trains are run betwcen New York 
and Chicago without change, and it is, without doubt, 
one of the most popniar routes to and from the West. 
The Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, with 
its connections, hax come to be a great thoroughfare, ex- 
tending from Chicago in the West with terminus points 
on the Atlantic Coast, from Halifax to Philadelphia. 
The cars are well equipped, with the best of attention 
from employés in all departmente. 


The Albert Lea Route.—This is 


the name of a well-known and popular railroad ronte 
from Chicago to the Northwest, composed of the 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Rall way, from 
Chicago to West Liberty; the Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
and Northern Rallway to Albert Lea; the Minneapolis 
and St. Louis Railway to Minneapolis, running through 
cars from Chicago to Minneapolls, and traversing one of 
the finest farming regions of Illinois, Iowa, and Minne- 
$018, and passing some of the finest views to be seen in 
these States. Connection is made at Minneapolis with 
the Northern Pacific to Manitoba and the Northwest. 
The Chicago and Rock Island road also makes connec- 
tions for the West via. Council Bluffs, and the Unlon 
Pacific via, Kansas City and the Southern Pacific, For 
fall particulars our readers are referred to Mr. E. St. 
John, General Ticket and Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


The Chicago and Alton Railroads, 
making connections from Chicago to St. Louis and to 
Kansas City, is well equipped in every respect, and runs 
tbrough what might well be considered one of the rich- 
est parts of the State of Illinois. All first-class cars on 
this road are furnished with what are known as palace 
reclining chairs, to whlch passengers are entitled with- 
out extra charge. Here will also be found the celebrated 
dining cars. Theso cars are used exciueively for cook- 
ing and cating, and one simply goes from one car to 
another at meal-times, the same as would be done at a 
first-claes hotel. uj 


Flowers.—Our readers must not for- 


get that there are many kinds of flowers that can only 
be obtained hy Fal! planting. Thie ie the case of some 
of the annuale and perennials, and especially true of the 
Holland Bulbs, such as Hyacinths, Crocuses, Narelssus. 
Jonquils, etc. We are reminded of thie by receiving the 
beautlful autumn catalogue of Peter Henderson & Co., 
85 Cortlandt St., New York, This catalogue given 
descriptions, prices, eic., and will be sent free to our 
readers who will send as above. 


The Health Food Co., whose adver- 


tisement has become familiar to some of ourjold readers, 
continues to educate the people in the knowledge of the 
fact that Food it better than Medicine. While this is 
true, it muet not be forgotten that very much that is 
eaten is not food in the true serae. The foods adver- 
tlaed are mong the best, and our readers should ecnd 
to them for thelr free pamphlets. See advertisement. 
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BOOK NOTE3. 


OUB NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


We wieh to call the special attention of our readers 
to the following announcements of new booke, some of 
which are ready, and others nearly ready or to be pb- 
lished during the present season. 


Heats IN Tas HoUsEHOLD; or, Hygienic Cookery. 
By Mrs. Susanna W. Dodds, M.D. 12mo, cloth, price 
$3.00. Ready Oct. ist. 

This will undoubtedly be the most complete and ex- 
tensive work on the subject of the healthful preparation 
of food ever published. The author writes from a 
large experience and is thoroughly competent for the 
work. It will be a volume of about 600 pages, haad- 
somely bound, and eold at $2.00. Agents can do well 
with it. 


A BacHELOn's TALKs ABoUT MRmED Lirm, and 
things adjacent. By Rev. William Aikman, D.D., the 
well-known author of Life at Home,“ or the family ard 
its members, a handsome vol., price $1.50. Keady in 
November. i 

Ju‘ this new, volume? Dr. Aikman writes in a 
pleasant and chatty manner in the form of sketches, 
noting his observations from a bachelor's stand-point. 
The work will be heartily enjoyed and appreciated, 
and should be in the hands of ali classes. 


Tux Movewent Cure, embacing the bistory and 
philosophy of this system of medical treatment, with 
examples of single movement, the principles and pro- 
cesses of massage nnd directions for their use in vari- 
ous forms of cbronic diseases, forming a complete 
manual of exercises, together with a summary of the 
prirciples of general hygiene. By G. H. Taylor, M.D. 
New and enlarged editiou, price $1.50. Ready i» October. 

The work on the Movement Care” having been 
out of print for some time, and there still being an 
active demand for information on the subject, we have. 
Induced the author to add abont 100 pases of new mat- 
ter, aud now publish tbe new and enlarged edition. 
The work is amply illustrated with nearly 100 useful 
engravings. Thousands of people are testifying to the 
usefulness of the movement cure in all forms of low 
chronic dieorders. 


MassAGE.—An explanation of its principles and di- 
rections for its application in all forma of chronic 
diseases, by the same author. Price $1.50. Keady ia 
November. 

Dr. Taylor is the pioneer of the movement cure as s 
system of medical treatment, aud he has also tborough- 
ly eyatematized the principles of massage and thelr ap- 
plication. This method of treatment fa attracting the 
attention of all Intelligent physicians ; there is a de- 
mand for masseurs (persons skilled in making manipa- 
latione), and this new work explains the new metbod 
so fully as to briug the matter within easy comprehen- 
sion of all intelligent persons. 


Horses: THEIR FRED AND THEIR Fer. -A complete 
manual of Horse Hygiene. Price in paper 50 cents, 
cloth, 75 cents. Now ready. 

We have in this little volume a work that has long 
been needed, calling attention to better methods of 
feeding and carlug for this most valuable of aii do- 
mestic animals The author has investigated tbe 
subject,and his suggestions are based upon his own 
experiences and observatious, and that of others. Tbe 
work should be in the hands of every owner of an ani- 
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mal, no matter how poor or how good, and we belleve 
the suggestions wi)! be found new to nearly every one, 
and worthy the fullert investigations. 

Diseases or Mopznw Lire. By Benjamin Ward 
Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., etc, 520 pages, extra cloth, 
price $1.50. Now ready. 

This is on that most Important of all subjecte, the 
-avoidable causes of diseases. The author is a widely- 
known English physician, aud has given to the peopie 
a work which must prove most useful. We publish 
thie new edition, a volume of upwards of 500 pages, a^ 
a special premium book for 1884, bot will fill cash 
-orders. 

Tax INDICATIONS OF CHARACTER as manifested in 
the general shape of the head and the form of the face. 
By H. S. Drayton, New edition, paper, 2 cer ts. Now 
ready. 

A new and enlarged edition of thie practical and 
‘suggestive little manual has been published. Its un- 
-expected salo has led the author to prepare additional 
matter on the eame subject, and it wil! be found a most 
useful and suggestive book to teachers and parer ts 
-and to all who wish to read the " signs of character 
in the people they may meet.' 7 

TEA AND CorrEE: Its physical, Intellectual. and 
moral effect on the human system. By Dr. Alcott. 
With notes and additions by Nelson Sizer. Paper, 25 
cents. Ready in October. 

Dr. Alcott’s work on tea and coffee, which has been 
Out of print for some time, has had a wide circulation. 
Believing lis usefulness would be greatly increased by 
‘Some additional matter presenting the more recent 
phases of the subject, notes and additions have been 
made hy Mr. Nelson Sizer whose observations have beeu 
very extended. The new edition now in proparation 
wili contain much additional matter, and will be sold 
at 35 cents. The author's work on tobacco has ruu 
through one large edition in a few months, and a sec- 
-ond edition is now ready. This work points out the 
effects of tobacco on the system, and the means of 
curing the, hahlt. 


A Catecnisw oF PHRENOLOGY, illustrating the 
Principles of the Science, by meaus of short conver- 
-sational questions and answers, thua adapting it alike 
to young and old. Paper, price 25 cts. Ready in Nov. 
@ We have here a very valuable little work, presenting 
‘the subject in a familiar manner by questions and 
answers, adapting it for home study, and for use of 
teachers who wish to place it in the gands of their 
scholars for class study. 


THE HEALTH MIRCELLANY. A series of papers on 
Health topics. Price 10 cents. Ready in October. 

We have collected together a number of papers on 
important subjects relating to health, including the 
Hyglenic Principles of Medication, by Dr. Trall. His 
articles on Catarrh; Rheumatism; Baneful Habits 
affecting health ; How to Get Well and Keep Well; 
Wheat Meal cs, Fine Flour; Malaria: The Use of 
Alcohul, etc., might be worth more than the price. 

TAE STUDY oF CHARACTER.—It is proposed to revise 
-and enlarge the papers published in the JOURNAL on 
the True Baris of the Science of Mind and Character, 
and repnblish them in book form. 2 4% umo 


B. K. Bliss & Son’s Autumn 


Catalogue of Bulb«, Small Fruita. aud Garden Requisites 
has been rec?ived, and ls very beautiful and attractive, 
with colored plate of Lilles. Will be sent tree to any of 
«ur readers. Address 84 Barclay Sı., New York. 


> 
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All Interesting. — The following 


pleasant letter speaks for Itself, aud shows an appreci- 
ation of tbe merits of the JoURNAL. 


KENTUCEY MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
FARMDALE, Kr., April W, 1883. 
Merere. Fowrnzu & WELLS. 

Gentlemen: I receive the JoUmNAL regularly 
every month, and am delighted with it. Every subject 
it touches seems to be just the one to Interest and im- 
prove me; and on euch subjects that, it seems to me, it 
wonld be the eame with other people. 

There is, to me, not an uninteresting department in 
it. I enjoy particularly the character-reading or anal- 
yele of character, that, with the accompanying portrait, 
is the firct thing each month. Next to this the editorials 
engage my attention. They are always sensible, clear, 
interesting, and consider Important and every-day eub- 
jects of thought. In short, the whole JOURNAL seems 
to me to be written by those who know the trath of 
what they write, and feel the importance of It too. 

I hope soou to become better vereed in the ecience of 
Phrenology, and then I shall read with still more 
appreciation. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES CUMMINGS. 


Prof. of Commercial Science, and 
Instructor in Languages ai K. M. J. 


®usiness Kars. 


The Hamman, a Family Hotel, with Turkish 
Baths, 81 and 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Three winutes’ walk from Fulton Ferry. 


Hygienic and Turkish Bath Institute and 
| deg 13 & 15 Laight St., New York. M. L. Hol- 
brook, M.D., Proprietor. Circular free, D 

Healds’ Hygelan Home, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. See advertisement. Send forcircular. PUSNY 
and Mary H. HEALD, Physicians. 


Kilbourn Hygienic Institute. Quiet Home 
and Skilful Treatment. Kilbourn City, Wis. Drs. 
McELRor. Send for circular. i 

The New York Medical College and Hos- 
PITAL FOR Women, and Homeopathic Dispensary for 
Wom'n and Children. 213 West bath treet, New 
York. 

Agents Wanted to sell our ‘‘Goop Books 
ror ALL." Special terms given. Now s the time 
for agents to work. Send for Premium Liet. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 758 Broadway, New York. 


Printer and Stereotyper.—Epwakp O. JEN- 
KINS, Steam Rook and Jot Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 2 North William Street, New York 


Annie Nmith, M.D., 154 E. 49th St., City. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


One Full Page............. . 
One Half Page .. 


Less tban Half Page. .50 cts. a line agate Meas 
Pa First and 


Second or Third Page of Cover, or 
Last Page of Inset .... 
Last Inside Page ... 
Fourth Page of Cov 
Business Cards 
Business (Reading Ma 
Ad vertiaements must be sent in by the first of the 
month, to be in time for the month following. No ex- 
tra charge for Inserting cuts, No obiectionable adver. 
tisements accepted at any price. 


, müccegs, Full particulars gent on app.ication. 


20 AD PER SISA OR LS, 


‘JAMES PES 


NU mm 
Ley 


me BEST THING KNOWN “s 
WASHING“°BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is tho 
ONLY SAFE laborsaving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


FSTERBROOK’S “Fens. 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161, 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERGROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N, J. 26 John St., New York 


DRY Goons 


BY MAILI 


Over Theee-Quarters of a Million In Stork, 
Anek for cash, aod sold sd )owest city prices. 
12 Good — Bh wia DN SE Inga laga Hosiery, 
» 


0 laters» Po 
Dee pe —— ae Vurniehin, 6 
Infante, Boye’ cm Girls’ Outfits, Ao Samples, 
mation, sud “SHOPPING GUIDE" free on application. 

COUPER & CONAR D, 9th & Market 5t, Philada, 
: rrt sey where Tous paw thie Advertisement, 


tor- 


GUNS Revolvers. Cntalognes Free. Address, 
L Great Western Gun Works, Pittsbarg, Pa. 
Painting, Dec- 


00KS on BUILDING, orating, etc. 


For my eighty-elgh! pace Mnetrated Catulogue, 
address, enclosing three 8-cent stumps, 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Wie BONANZA "4 
SHORT - HAND. 


For full particulars 
about Phouography or 
Bhort-Hand Writing. send stamp for circular giving 
terme and li- of beat Instruciion Rooks. Address 
Fow.er & WELLS. 74% Broadway, New York. 


PURKNOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, With charts of char- 
acter given. desoriling Talents, and how to make the 
most of them: Fault, und how to correct them: 
Choice of Pursuits, efc, and what to do to secure 
Address 
all letters to 

Fow.Ler & Wers, Phrevologists and Publishers, 


753 Broadway, New York. 


BETTER THAN 


F 0 0 D MEDICINE 


We provide vital, blood-making foods for all diseases, 
Suflerers from Dyspepsia, Coustipatiou, Nervons 
tratiou, and Diabetes, should send for our [ree pam- 
phieta, HEALTH FOOD co., 


74 Fourth Ave, New York. 
Brooklyn office—9 Clinton Street, 
Boston office—63 Commercial Street, 


HYGIENIC FOODS. 


We manufacture the greatest variety,’ and 


| best Healthy Foods in the country. Send for 


free pamphlet. 


CHAS. H. HOYT'S SON, 
689 Broadway, New York. 


ASK YOUR GROCEK FOR 


| WARREN’ S FOOD FLOUR. 


The moat nutritious and cheapest 
Flour known. 


Every physician who knows of it uses it, and recom- 
meuds it to all, sick or well. 

For Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, and kin- 
dred ailments, it is of more benefit than any medicine, 

Its usefulness and value as a food for Infants, Chil- 
dren, and Invalids, are fully set forth in our Wus- 
trated Pamphiet, which shows the structure and 
chemical properties of wheat, and which is SENT 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 


Mill Office: 38 Clark St., 
CHICACO, ILL. 


WALL PAPER. 


Decorate and Henutiſy your 
ces, etc, 

QUAINT, RARE, AND CURIOUS PAPERS BY, 
EMLNENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 


Close figures given on large Contracts, 


If you intend to sell vonr honee, paper it, as it will 


hring from $2,000 to $3,0.0 more alter baying been 
Papered. 


Samples and Book on Decorstions mailed Free. 
Agenta wanted, 
H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO., 
MARERA AND Imrortens, 
124 & 126 W. 33d St., 
NEW YORE. 


Homes, 


Near Broadway, 


ALWAYS USE THE BEST, 
Which is TRE 


Rubber Paint. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples 


Rubber Paint Co., 
750, 302, zn washington St. 
ea NEW YORK. 


Publishers“ Department. 


NOTICR.— The Phrenological and Publishing Business, which has becu conducted by 8. R. WXL Is & Co., is 
continued under the firm name of FowIER & WII Ia. Correspondents, Agents. and others, when communicating 
on bueinese matters connected with thia office, should address their orders to FOWLER & WELLS, 753 Broap- 
way, New Yor, and Lot to any PERSON connected with the office. Postage-stamps received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. Do not tear them apart, and do not stick them to your letter. Prepay all letters in full with 3-cent 
Stamps. Give name aud full address every time you write. E 


1884.—One Number more of the 
PHRENOLoGiCAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE idi 


pen's " Reminiscences of Spurzheim,” or Dr. Richard- 
ton's great work, Diseases of Modern Life.“ This is 
one of the largest, aud in some respects the best book 
HEALTH, and the volumes for 1883 will be closed premium we have ever given. It isa handsomely pub- 
and past. The December Number will soon go | lished volume of 520 pages, devoted to the avoidable 
causes of disease. The whole question is discuased 
carefully and practically, and many errors in our usual 
methods of life are pointed out. Until the publication 
of this edition, the work was sold by the publishers at 
$3.50. Our premium edition contains all that was pub- 
lished In the former edition, and the same-eized type, 
and is strongly and handsomely bound. Copies will 
be sent to any address on receipt of price, 61.50, and it 
will be given to annual subscribers, new or old. It 
should be remembered that in al! cases we must receive 
25 cents in addition to the subscription price, $2.00, 
when the premiums are eent. Should a subscriber de- 
sire either of the book preminms in addition to the 
bust, it will be sent on receipt of 81.00 extra. This of- 
fer is mode to subscribers only, but such may take ad- 
vantage of it at the time of subscribing or afterward. 


to our subscribers, and a new volume of the new 
year will be entered upon. We trust our readers 
have already made up their minds to continne 
with us for another season, and that we may re- 
ceive promptly theír renewals. Before sending 
out the January Number of the JOURNAL we revise 
our list of names, and those that have not been 
renewed are erased, and it can readily be seen that 
it would save much trouble and some delays 
which might occur, if subscriptions are renewed 
beforo this revision takes place. We desire to 
extend our thanks to our good friends every where 
for their past interest in the JOURNAL, and be- 
epeak a continuance of their co-operation, with 


i 

! 

| 
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Our Annual for 1884.—For a 
the hope thereby that the circulation will largely 


number of years we have published an annual publica- 
tion devoted to phrenology, health, and kindred sub- 
jects. This has, of necessity, been eomewhat like a 
number of the JoURNAL, being devoted to the same class 
of subjects, therefore we have decided to make a change 
in this, and will issue a very beautiful Chromolitho- 
graphic Calendar for 1884. This will be printed In colors, 
in the very highest style of the art. And in addition to 
the moathly calendar, giving the days of the week and 
the month, the main body of the calendar representa 
a pictare of a homo scene, in which is grouped the fig- 
ures, also portraits and baets representing some of the 
workers in Phrenology, so arranged that In, aud of it- 
self, it is a beautiful picture. There s also a Chart or 
Phrenologica! Head, showing the location of each of 
the faculties, the principles of Phrenolugy, etc. It will 
be one of the handsomest calendars ever made, of a 
suitable size, and all ready to hang up. 

One of these beautiful caleudars will be sent by mail, 
port-paid, to any address, on recelpt of five cents in 
stamps, or three for ten cents. Will send free to all 
who renew for the JoURNAL for 1831 before the lat of 
January, and send 2 centa for cost of postage and pack- 
ing. To be ready December 15th. Address this office. 


increase during the coming year. This is of interest 
to present readers as well as to the publishers, for 
it is our purpose to increase the attractiveness of 
the JOURNAL as the circulation and the means re- 
ceived therefrom will justify. Therefore the 
larger the circulation the bett2r the JOURNAL. 


Our Terms for 1883.—The price 


of the Jourxat will remain the same. namely, $2.00, 
and with the premium, $2.25. The offer of the phreno- 
logical bust as a premium to new subscribers, and to 
thosa who have not already secured it, is continued; 
and it is undoubtedly one of the most valuable premi- 
uma which could be offered. It is, in fact, an almost in- 
dispen: able eupplement to the ToURNAL itself. Hand- 
somely made fiom the be:t of plaster of Paris, it is 
both ornamental and uecful. It shows the exact loca- 
tion of enchg/ the phrenological organs, and alao their 
grouping. The choice from two sizes 1s offored ; the 
largest, nearly Hie-size, can only bo eent by express, 
and is forwarded at the expense of the subscriber. 
Number 2, the emailer size, is sent to any address in 
the United States, by mail, post-paid. To thore who 
are already «applied with the hust, and others who 
prefer them, we offer cboice book premium», continu- 
Ing to give Bell's Anatomy of Expression," Dr. Ca- 
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BOOK NOTES. 
OUR NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


We would cal! attention to the following announce- 
ments in regard to our new books: 

HEALTH 1N THE HoUSEBOLD ; or, Hygienic Cookery. 
—The proofs of this magnificeut work by Dr. Dodds 
have been read, and the book is now printing, and will 
certainly be ready to mail to our subscribers on or be- 
fore the first of November. The examination of the 
book in proof-shects has more than confirmed our 
opinion of it in the manuscript form, and we do not 
hesitate to say that it is one of the most important 
works ever published, In relation to the food and health 
question, 
point, and is able to give a reason for her opinions. It is 
a handsome vcluine of more than 600 large 12mo pages, 
to be bound in extra fine cloth, and also a special editiou 
to be bound in oil-cloth, which will not soil easily, and 
can algo be washed without injury, adapting it for use 
in the kitchen. The price is $2.00, giving a choice of 
either style ot binding. 


A BacHELOR'S Taks ABOUT ManHIED Lirs.—Dr. 
Alkman'e new book on home life is likely to enpersede 
in popularity hie Life at Home, which has in a certain 
sense become a etandard work on the home relations. 
The new volume wili be handsomely published, and at 
the same time, and uniform with it, will he published 
tho new edition of Life at Home." Price $1.50 each. 
Ready in November. 


TI SctsNox or A New Lire.—This is the title of a 
work written by Jobn Cowan, M.D. The work is 
written from a physiological and phrenological stand- 
point, and it is undoubtedly the best work on the sub- 
ject of the marriage relations yet published. On 
another page will be found a brief summary of the 
tahie of contenta. The work hae been approved by 
representative and thinking people, and almost unani- 
mously by the press. We have arranged for a large 
edition of the work, and are prepared to fili atl orders, 
both wholesale aud retall. Agents are doing well. Our 
special terma for the book in quantities will be sent on 
application. To place it more readily within the reach 
of our readera, we will offer it to all who renew their 
subecriptioms, or are at present subscribers for 1884, 
for $2.50; although the work, which is a large octavo 
volume. handsomely bound, is very cheap at $3.00. 
This special offer is only given to the first of January. 
A large descriptive circular, giving tabie of contents, 
notices of the press, and lettera from the people, wiil 
be sent free on application. 


Horags.—Our new book on the feeding and care of 
horses, which is now in the hands of the public, marke 
a new era in the care of this noble animal. In speak- 
ing of Dr. Page's views, the New York Tribune docs 
not hesitate to say that he has contributed much that 
is of great importance on this subject. While we are 
well aware that many of the suggestions will be new 
to the readers, we are alxo thoroughly satisfied that the 
reasons given are sufficient to make his views practical 
and useful. It will, of course, be understood by our read- 
ers, that this is not a book written to recommend some 
powders or spavin cure, but tbat it is designed to point 
ont better methods of treatment and rare for horses 
that are well, as well as those that are sick. 


For Giris.—The fourth edition of this admirable 
little book i4 now ready, and orders which were wait- 
inr for this have been filled. Unexpected demands for 
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The author writes from a practical stand- 
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the work caused us to be out of it for a few days, but 
we expect to be able to fll all ordera promptly in the the 
future. The reception which this book bas met with 
is somewhat exceptionable ; it has received words of 
praise and commendation from every direction. Par- 
ents and teachers are awakening to the fact that it con- 
taine information that their girls should understand, 
and it ir being introduced in schools most profitably. 

Mrs. M. J. Telford, of Denver, Col., writes as fullows : 
“That beautiful philanthropist and philoropher, Mies 
Frances E. Willard, in the first Congregational Church 
of Denver, took occasion to speak in high terme of 
Mrs. Shepherd's book For Girls.“ Both the subject 
matter of the book and Mrs. Shepherd'e candid way of 
treating it, won her warm commendation, which she 
concluded by wishing that every one might read it, 
The publishers and the author could not ask higher 
praise than was given it by this wise, true, broad- 
minded lecturer." Agents are meeting with enccess 
in selling this book ; one writes of having taken 50 or- 
ders in a few hours spent in three different days. We 
make special terms, which will be «ent on application. 
Where there are no agents now canvassing, we will 
send tbe book by mail, post-paid, to any address, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1.00. 


THE MovEMENT Cunx.— Thie system of medical 
treatment is deservedly attracting attention. As an 
evidence of thie, we have had continua] and repeated 
demands for Dr. Taylor's work, which has been ont of 
print for some time. We are now publishing a | new 
edition including the applications of massage. “~The 
price of the new volume will be $1.50, and it will bt "be 
ready about the first of November. 


MassacE.—Dr. Taylor has also prepared a speciai 
volume on this subject. It includes the principles as 
well as the practice, and will be found useful to all who 
are seeking the best means of retaining as well as ac- 
quiring health, and of specíal interest to physicians and 
nurses, including all who have in any way the 
of the elck. The price will be $1.50, to be ready aboat 
Dec. 1. 


How To Kerr a Store.—Thie work ie now in its 
sixth large edition and in active demand. It is belog 
purchased and appreciated not only by merchants, but by 
business men of all ciasses and also by young and en- 
terprising farmers, and iz, in fact, of interest to all who 
have anything to sell ur who have to bay. Could be 
used very profitable in our echools as a reading book for 
advanced scholars. Price $1.50, by mail, post-paid. 


THE HEALTH MiscELLANY.— This is the 
title of a pamphlet publication containing some of 
the best articles on health toples, which appeared"? 5 
few years since in the magazine called the SCIENCE or 
HEALTH, and some others. Believing these papers 
worthy of more permanent preservation and a wider 
circulation, we publish in this form, price 23 cents. 
Tbe pamphlet contains nearly one hnndred octavo 
pages, aud among others the following articles: 

»The External Seuses,“ 5 illustrations #* The Back- 
Ache," Billustrationa ; Water Treatment of Fevers" * a 
“Chronic Catarrh,” its causes and eure Chapter on 
Ethnology,” 8 illustrations; “Bodily Position and 
Dress in relation to health and form, 14 illustrations - 
* Three Classes of American Girls,” with illustrations ] 
“The Bath in Small-Pox `; Tue Teeth," their use 
and care, 7 illustrations; Who are the Healthy Women 
among ue?" ** Wheat, the True Way to Ure it“; ^ Con. 
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fessions and Observations of Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer"; Twin Curatives, Nature and Water“; “ Hygi- 
enic Agriculture“; '* Hygienic Dwellings”; * Trichina 
Bpiralis "; Getting used to it”; “ Causes of Malarial 
Diseas^s "; Fut Folks and Lean Folke“; Rheuma- 
tiam"; ** Medical Electricity“; Position on Horse- 
Back." 

As will be seen above, this contains many very im- 
portant articles, many of which are worth alone, to 
those who are interested in tbe subject. much more 
than the price arked for ali. The articles on catarrh 
and rheumatism were among the last writien by the 
late R. T. Trall, M.D., and bave proved of great benefit 
to many people. The pampblet contains a complete 
list of our publicatioua, ia bound in paper cover, and 
will be sent to any uddrers ou receipt of 25 cents, or 
we will send 5 copies to the aame or a different address 
for $1.00. 


The History of Woman Suffrage. 


—In reply to inquiries we would say, the third vol- 
ume of this great work is rot yet published. Mrs. Stan- 
ton and Miss Anthony, have been abroad during the 
past season, giving attention tothe subject, and gather- 
ing material fur the third volume, which will com- 
plete the work. The first two volumes are ready, and 
sold separately. These are royal volumes; royal in 
more senses than one, for they are royal octavo in eize, 
and filled with the most Intensely interesting matter. 
Besides, each volume is illustrated with twelve or more 


fuely-engraved steel portraits of the representative 
women of the times. Copies will be rent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. $5.00 for the cloth edi- 
tion, or $6.50 In leather binding. Agents wanted, to 
whom liberal terms are given. 


CLUBBING FOR 1884. 


For the accommodation of our readers and friends 
we have made arrangements for the combining of other 
ublications with our popular and useful magazine as 
follows: The aubscriptiou price of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE or HEALTH is $2; and any of 
the following may be included at the prices given: 
Names sent for the JouRNAL, with either of these, 
will couut on Premium List, and to Agents the same 
as though sent singly. 


Our Contiuent.. ..... $3 25 Literary News... .... T5 
Eclectic Magazine... 4 25:Dlo Lewis’ Monthly... 1 60 
Atlantlc Monthiy.... 3 40 The Pansy . ........ 70 
Lippincott's Mag.... 2 50 Baby Land ........... 0 
Harper's Monthly.... 8 25 Peterson's Lady's Mag 1 60 
d Weekly..... 3 50 North Am. Revlew.... 4 25 
B Bazar....... 3 50 Tribune, Weekly...... 1 10 
5 Young People 150 "  Semi-Weekly 2 25 
The Century Magaziue 8 60 Times, Weekly. 
St. Nicholas 2 70 Sun, * a 90 
Popular Sci. Month!y 4 20 World, “  ........ 90 
Godcy’s Lady’s Book 1 6) Country Gentleman.. 9 15 
Arthur's Home Mag.. 1 60 Herald, Weekly 
Rural New Yorker... 1 85 Prairie Farmer.. . 1 50 
Sclentific American.. 2 75 Illus. Christ'n Weekly 3 20 
se Supplement. 4 20 The Pulpit Treasury.. 9 10 
Demorest’s Magazine. 1 60 Weekly Witness . "0 
Home Jourval ..... . 1 60 Ponitry World. . 90 
American Agriculturiet 1 10 Gardeners’ Mon 1 50 
Wide Awake 2 10 Herald of Health . m 
Our Little Men and N. E. Jour. Educa... . 2 40 
. T3 The School Journal... 1 60 
. 1 15 Plymouth Puipit...... 1 75 
1 3) Modern Age. ........ 1 40 


The only condition for obtaining the above rednction 
is that the persou ordering shall subscribe for or be a sub- 
ecriber to the P'uRENOLOUICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE 
op IigALTH. then any number of the above publica- 
tions may be ordered. Book and Bust Premiums are 
offered to subscribers to the JoURNAL as above. Make 
up your liat and send on the amount, saving time, 
money, risk, and trouble. Agents cau often offer the 
above combiuation to advantage. Address ali orders to 

FowLxzhR & WIL, Publishers, 753 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The New Postal Notes.—Our Gov- 
ernment continues to multiply the conveniences which 
it affords to the public, and the latest step in this di- 
rection is the new postal notes, iesued by all postmast- 
ers, for any snm less than $5.00, and at the low cost of 
three cents. This will prove a special convenience to 
publishers and their customers, aa it does away with 
the necessity of sending fractional parts of a dollar. 
either in silver or postage-stamps, and it is a conveni- 
ent way of remitting all smal] amounts, as it does not 
make the letter heavy, and so show the presence of 
money. We truet our readers will take advantage of 
this, and make remittances more frequently than they 
would otherwiee have done. 


The New Postal Rates.—Another 


advantage afforded by the Government to the people is 
the reduction of the pcstage from three centa to;two 
cents. While this amount is small on individual let- 
ters, it is very large in the aggregate. and is of impor- 
tance to all persons, thongh their correspondence may 
not be large. Many will now feel that they can afford 
to inciose their inquiries in senled letters, containing 


; Atamp for return postage, instead of writing on a postal - 


card, and in this way make the reduction a benefit to 
the publisher as well as to the public, 


Postage-Stamps.—The reduction in 


the price of postage has rendered the use of three-cent 
stamps less, and we therefore ask our readers to send 
either one or two-cent stamps when possible, instead 
of three’s, or send in the larger denominations, which 
we can use in mailing our books. But it is better, when 
as convenient, to use the new postal notes. Stamps 
of any and all denominations are accepted, but they 
must not be stuck fast to the letters, and should not 
be torn apart, but send them in sheets. 


Phrenology in India,—We have 


received from Mr. R. B. Doss, the manager, a catalogue 
of books, busts, casta, etc., on exhibition and for sale 
by the Phrenological] Institute located at 89 Chun- 
Gully, Calcutta, India. This isa very interestiug little 
pamphlet, containing a complete list of our publica- 
tions with others published in Eugland, and a history 
of pbrenology in Calcutta. Mr. Doss is very enterpris- 
ing, and we trust will be umply repaid for the efforts 
he is making to introduce the science among the 
English-speaking people of India. 


Mr, L. N. Fowler, who arrived 


promptly in this country as per announcement already 
made, is now in the'lecture fleld, and will respond to 
invitations wherever his time and appointments in 
the same direction will enable him to go. Mr. Fowler 
will recelve subscriptions for the PunENOoLoaICAL 
JounNaL, and take orders for any of our publications in 
connection witb his lectures, aud we beepeak for him 
a hearty reception by our readers who are living where 
be may deliver lectures. 


Reed & Barton.—These names have 
already become familiar to our readers, and we do not 
know that we can say anything which wil] add to their 
reputation. We have for many years offered their cele- 
brated silver-ware as premiums in connection witb sub- 
scriptlons to the PURENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and they 
have iu every case civeu most perlect satisfaction. Our 
readers who are in want of fine table-ware, etc., should 
write to Messre. Reed & Barton lor prices, etc. see 
advertisement on the last page of the cover. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Perfect Foot-Clothing —The proper 
clothing of the feet bears a greater relation to health, 
comfort, and happiness, than that of any other part or 
the body; and in this connection we wish to call the 
attention of our readers to the advertisement of Mr. 
Joel McComber la this Number of the JOURNAL, and 
we can not do better than to copy the following from 
bis snnonncement for 1884: 

“I am glad to annonnce that I am able to take a Jong 
step forward in my business of enpplying perfect Foot- 
Clothing for all. For many years I have been planning, 
experimenting, and exerele'ng my best talent in deviz- 
ing methods whercby I migbt kecp a great varlety of 
my patent boota and ehoex ready-made and always on 
hand, to fit the feet of a larze majority of those who 
should call upon me, of all, indeed, except the most 
seriously distorted, or such as are able to pay the high- 
est price for the very choicest goods. At length I have 
achieved perfect success in my efforts. The etcp herein 
announced enables me to fil at a moment's notice, a 
very large proportion of all the men, women and chil- 
dren who may cali upon me for wy patent boots and 
shoes. Within the reach of all, except the abject poor, 
I have always intended that my regular and high-priced 
goods should be the best and most durabie in the 
world. Ispeak now only of the excellence of the ma- 
terial, and the euperlority of the workmanship ; when I 
add to this the advautages of comfort, ciegance, free- 
dom from power to distort, efficiency in remedying the 
distortions and deformities induced by shoes made by 
all others, 1 can claim, with no fear of contradiction, 
that I bave no rival anywhere. In my new article, the 
people's hand.scwed boots and shoes, I shall provide 
foot.clotbing of which aij may be proud.“ 

Mr. McComber's new track for 1884, giving price lists 
and full pariiculars, will be sent free to every reader of 
the Paxenoiocica, JOURMAL who will send for it. 
Address 52 Eust 10th Street, New York. 


“Fire on the Hearth.” — These 


worda carry with them the thcughts of much comfort 
and happiness, and usually something of the past, but 
we are giad to know that they mean now something 
more. This is the name glven toa kind of heating ap- 
paratus that combines all the advautagea of a stove, 
avoiding the disadvantages of a grate, and introducing 
much tbat iv new in principle and in practice. It se- 
cures a complete warming. and at the same time circ- 
lation of the air and ventliatlon of the rooms in which 
it is usod. See advertisement and send for circular, 
which will be sent free to every reader of the Parngno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Knit Underwear.—The attention 
of our readers 1s called to the advertisement of the 
Bickford Knitting Company, who make a specialty of 
Knit Underwear, aud we cau say from experience that 
more comfort can be obtained from this than from any 
other kind of gnods we have ever used. Made seamlesn, 
they arc at once soft, warm, and comfortable, and 
being made of the best material they will iast enough 
longer to more than make up for their increased first 
cost. All who euffer from exporure on account of weak 
lungs, rheumatlem, neuralgia, etc., will be greatly 
benefited by using these gooda, which are now strongly 
recommended by physicians in this city and else- 
where. 
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Trees and Plants.—We have re- 
ceived Lovett’s illustrated autumn catalogue of trees and 
plants for 1888. This isa handsomely illustrated pub- 
Jication, giviog descriptions of the new varietics, price 
lists, directions for culture, etc. Mr. Lovett makes a 
specialty of choice emall fruita, and has acquired an 
enviable reputation in this department. His catalogue 
will be sent to any of our readers, on application to J. 
T. Lovett, Little Silver, New Jersey. 


Hygienic Under-garments.—The 
Importance of dress in relation to health and happiness 
can not well be overestimated, and we are very glad to 
know the fact that increased attention is being given 
to this subject by the women of this country, and we 
belleve that much of this interest is due to the efforts 
of Mrs, Fletcher, of this city, who has done so much to 
make known and introdnce her hygienic under gar- 
mente. luthis Number of the JoURNAL she advertises 
a new waist called the Equipoise, for which many ad- 
vantages are claimed. It will take the place entire- 
ly of the objectionable corsets, and fully avoid thelr 
objectionable features. To ewery lady reader of the 
PuRENOLOOGICAL JOURNAL, Mrs. Fletcher will send her 
new, illustrated, and descriptive catalogue free. Ad 
dress Mrs. A. Fietcher, No. 6 East 11th St., Now York. 


D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, ad- 
vertise in this Number their popular periodicals and 
some of their holiday books, to which we wonld cali 
the attention of our readers. Wide Awake.“ for the 
young folks, and Littie Men and Women," for tbe 
children, enpply the juveniles of the family with a year’s 
most healthful and attractive reading matter. Both of 
these magazines are offered at & reduced price on our 
clubbing list. 


The Modern Age.—This is the 
title of a llterary magazine which has, in a short time, 
achieved a large circulation and good standing with the 
pnblic. The prospectus and announcement will be 
found in this Number of the JoURNAL. 


The United States Lyceum Bu- 


rean, located near us, at 757 Broadway, are the agents 
and managers for a number of very popular Iccturers, 
public readers, etc., includiag Miss Heien Potter, Dr. 
Dio Lewie, Miss Emily Faithfull, James E. Murdock, 
Col. Higginson, Charles Roberts, Jr., and othera 
Church and lyceum committees will do weli to corre- 
epond with them, as they are sure to be suited. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


One Fall Page...... —Ó . 
One Half Page ............ ............... 
Less than Half Page. .50 cts. a Jine, agate measure. 
Second or Third Page of Cover, or Firat and 


Last Page of Insel $150.00 
Last Inside Page ........ "m Ia es . 150.00 
Fourth Page of Cover...... ......... Special Rates. 
Bueiness Carde ........ — .. "I5 cts. a line. 
Business (Reading Matter)... .. -$1.00 a line. 


Advertisements must be sent in by the first of the 
month, to be In time for the month following. No ex- 
tra charge for inserting cats, No obiectionable adver- 
tisements accepted at any price. 


Publishers“ Department. 


NOTICR.— The Phrenologtcal and Publishing Basiness, which has beer conducted by 8. R. WXL LS & Co., 18 
continued under the firm name of FowLer & WII. Correspondente, Agents, and othere, when communicating 
on bueinces matters connected with tht» office, should address their orders to FOWLER & WELLS, 753 Broao- 
way, New Yorke, and Lot to any PEBNON conuecied with the office. Postage-*tamps received for fractional parts 
of A dollar. Do not tear them apart, and do not stick them to your letter. Prepay all letters in full with 8-cent 
4tamps. Give name aud full addrces every time you write. 


Renew at Once.—It is hoped that 


every subscriber whose time expires with this 


Number will renew promptly for 1884. It insures 


regularity in the reception of the JouRNaL, and 
auves trouble to the publishers in the arranging of 
the books for another year. The merits of the 
JOURNAL arc, we think, such as to secure its con- 
tinuance ; and in addition, we can but call attention 
to the great premium offers which we make. 


Our Calender for 1884, as stated 
in the last Number of the JournaL, is printing. The 
publication of the Phrenolugical Annual has been fus- 
pended, and in ite place we ehall publish a handsome 
chromo- Hthrgrapbic calendar. This will he printed in 
several colors. in the very highest style of art, repre- 
senting a picturc of a home scene, with portralts, bu: ta, 
etc., representing some of the Phrenological workers. 
Including aleo a chart of a Phrcnological bead, showing 
the location, and giving the name» of each of the facul- 
tien; ofa suitable - ze for hanging on the denk or wall. 
It will be both ornamental and useſul; will be sent to 
any address by mail, port-paid, on receipt of five cenis, 
or three copies for ten cente. Free to all who renew 
their cubscription- for 1684, before the firet of Jan- 
vary, inclading two cents exira for postage. To be 
ready about December 15th. 


The Lesson Commentary on the 
International Sunday-echoot Lessons for 1884, by Rev. 
John H. Vincent, D.D., and Rev. J. L. Hurlbert, D.D. 
Bostou : ira Bradley & Co., publishers, 

The study of the International Serica of Sunday- 
school Les-ons has become ro general thronghont 
Protestant Chri-terdom, that there ts a iarge demand 
for helps for Snnday-school teachers and scholars. 
Prominent among the publications of this class is the 
pon-eectarian volume Leuring the above title. It fs 
broad in its scope, and thoroughly eclectic in ite char- 
acter, besides being gecgraphical and bistorical, inelnd · 

ing several mupe and other filustrations, There are 
point d aud practical comments ou the portions of 
Scripture under corsiderat ion. selected from wore than 
200 named sources, und ro arranged ax to form conrec- 
utlve notes. and it would seem as though it wculd be 
mposaible for n better help than this io be furnished. 


The New York Observer Calendar. 
—We have received the Obserrer caleudar for 1884. A 
very taety chromo-lithograph card, representing the 
seven ages of man, with a pad calendar for each 
month iu the year.— We have al«o received the beanti- 
ful calendar of the Youth's Companion. 
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Interesting Testimony.— Mr. A. 
Pearce, of Albany, Oregon, an old subscriber to tho 
Punkxat oicAL JOGRNAL, called recently, and in re- 
rewing hi- subscription gave cheering testimony rela- 
tive to the value ot onr works on Phrenology, to him- 
self and family a- well as to the community where he 
went as a pioneer many years ago, and still resides. 
The works of Combe, the Fowler-, and the PiunENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL had uplifted ard improved the peo- 
ple. had refined and cultivated their intellecta and 
broadened their livee, had provcd a ble-sing to many, 
were. in fact, the fundamental baei- upon which they 
bad builded al] that is best in their lives. 

Another.—Mr. H. Coyne, of Daabary, Ct., a subscriber 
ofa few year», said recent'y in our oflice, that the JOUR- 
Nat had been the means of improving his health largely; 
by following its advice he had changed hi- dict, with 
marked succese, both ph;eicaliy and mentally’; be had 
a clearer and more vigorous mind and stronger body, 
and had learned, throngh the tcach'nge of this mental 
eclence, bow to strengthen his weaker facultica, and 
how to restrain the stronger ones. He nsed to be very 
nervon: and sensitive ; but now he ia +o changed, that 
hie friends who have not seen bim fur years. remark, 
„ how much more healthtnl and chec ful he looks. how 
much brighter and clearer his eyes, more intelligent and 
bappy he seems to them." and al! this, he add", he owes 
to the study of Phrenology aud reading of the Punkxo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 

These words of encouragement were more than 80- 
ceptable to us, and are received as an evidence that the 
JOURNAL 17 doing a good work. 


Our New Premium List for 1884. 


—Onr large Illustrated and descriptivo premlum list 
for 1884 is now ready, ard will be sent on application 
to any of our readers. This contains illustrated de- 
scriptions cf watches, silverware, m'croscopes, mag- 
netic machines, telegraphic instrument», pens, pencils, 
robber gooda, scroll-eaws. ete., together with deacrip- 
tions and contents of many of the books offered to 
agents; and we {cel rafe in saying, no better goods were 
ever offered as premiums, and [bat our terms are more 
liberai than ever before. We want onr friends to work 
for the circulation of the JounnaL, and we are willing 
to pay them for it. 


The Health Miscellany.—On an- 
other page win be found the table of contenta of this 
usefal pamphlet, just published. There was a little 
delay in the getting cut of the firat edition, but we are 
now ready to fill all orders prompily. 
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NOTES ON OUR PUBLICATIONS. 
BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Among tho various articles uscd as holiday presents 
there are none so universally used and eo very gener- 
ally acceptable as booke. A good reason for this ig the 
fact that tbe giver has a wide range for sclection, and 
can well adapt the article given to the tastes or needs 
of the receiver. And what can be more appropriate 
than a good book? Its Influence [s far-reaching, and it 
wilt be found, in many cases, hard to measure. It is 
not necessary, in order that the book shall be appro- 
priate aud acceptable as a holiday present, that it shall 
bo specially illustrated or clegantly bound. The merit 
of the book must be measured by the cbaracter and 
quality of its contents, as well as tho quality of its 
binding. Whilo we do not publish books that are 
specially gotten up for. holiday trade, many of our 
books are used iu this way, and most accepíably. 

One of tho most appropriate books for a general 
holiday present, is Txaits OF REPRESENTATIVE MEN,” 
which is illustrated with portraits of nearly forty emi- 
nent men, and consists of brightly written sketches of 
some of the most noted men of the times, by George 
W. Bangay, whose name should bo a sufficient guarantee 
for the character of the literary work. It is handsomely 
published in fine, super-calendered and tinted paper, 
and bound in extra muslin, with ink and gilt stamps, 
and the price is only $1.50. 


Lire at Hoxe is one of our standard works, and is 
specially appropriate as a present to young people and 
those who are newly married. It is eo fall of good ad- 
vice, to aptly and kindly offered, as to make it very ac- 
ceptable. Price $1.50, full gilt $2.00. The author, Dr. 
Aikman. has aleo recently written another work on the 
family relations, which is just ready, called: 


A BacHrLon's TALKS ABOUT MARRIED LIFE AND 
THINO8 ADJACENT.—Thís is one of tbe most pieasant 
and chatty works on social life ever published. The 
following from a few of the chapter headings will givo 
you something of an idea of the character of the work: 
My Brother's Parlor; A Home not Like Heaven; 
Frank Holman's New Home: Mre. Frank Hulman's 
Housckecping ; Mre. Holman's Baby; Obedient 
Bables ; About the Baby done; After the IIoneymoon; 
A Young Wife's Troubles; Politeness in the Home; 
Justice to Children; Mr. Frownell’s Boys; In the 
Country with the Boys; Saying ‘‘ No," to Children; 
Children’ s Blues: Bossing It; The Youngest Boy; 
Teasing ; Family Birthdays; Grandparents; Little 
Courtestes ; The Golden Wedding, etc. This book 
wiii be very handsomely published, specially adapted to 
holiday trade. Price, extra cloth, $1.50; fall gilt, $2.00. 


Waaven's WoRES FOR THE Youxa, comprising Hopes 
and Helps, Aims and Aids, and Ways of Life, ia a most 
admirable book, and should be inthe hands of every 
young person who is aiming to make life a success. 
It Is bandeomely published, and sold at $3.50.—One of 
the grandest books we have ever published, and one 
that is intereetiug to every one that can read, is, 


." New PrnvsroGNOMY; or, Signs of Character.” 
This le Is really a cyclopmdia of portraits and biogra- 
les. s and it might well be called an illustrated album, 
eontaining, as it docs, more than a tbou:sand portraits 
and other illustrations. The price is $5.00 bound in 
heavy maslin ; $6.00 bound in fuil gut; $8.00 bound in 
calf, marble edges: or $10.00 bonnd in fall morocco, gilt 
edges. 
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DEPARTMENT. 


CRorok o» Ponsuits describes the different trades 
and professions, and the different temperaments and 
talent required for each, with portraits and biogra- 
phies of many successful thinkers and workers. A use- 
ful work to all young men. Price $1.55. 


How To Tzacg sbonld be in the hands of parents 
and teachers, who should make the most of the capa- 
bilities of children. Price $1.50. 


Forry Years iN PRaxNOLOOT will be interesting to 
every reader of the JounNAL, and all who are inter- 
ested in the subject. Price $1.50. These three books 
are from the pen of Nelson Sizer. 


Brain AND Mum should he read by all who wish to 
acquire a technical knowledge of Phrenology. Price 
$1.50. 

WEDLOCK, ou THES EioHT RELATIONS OP TRE SERIES, 

should be given to young people who are contemplat- 
ing marriage. Price $1.55, full gilt $2.00. 
TRR ExPBHATIC DiíAGLoTT will be found useful to 
clergymen, Sunday-school superintendents and teach- 
ers, and all Bible societies. Price, in cloth, $4.00; 
library binding, $5.00. 


B Ora TonRr, Sacred and Secular, or tho Extemporano- 
ous Speaker, shouid be interesting to the same claes. 
Price $1.25. 

Another class of books which sbould be acceptable, 
and even sought for, are thosc relating to Health and 
Hyglenc. Ono of the most recent works, and one of the 
most important on thia subject, is 


MHraALTH IX THE liousEHOLD, or Hyglenic Cookery, 
by Mrs. Susanna W. Dodda, M.D. This is a large 12mo 
volume of 600 pages, containing the fullest pceeible in- 
formatlon ín regard to the healthful preparation of 
food, iucluding recipes for cooking, etc. It 1s bound 
in extra cloth, ard also aa extra edition, in oil-cloth 
binding, which will bear much handling, and can be 
easily cleancd. The price In cither style of binding is 
$2.00. 

How to Grow Hanpsome, or Hints Toward Pbysi- 
cal Perfection, will be interesting to the ladies, especi- 
ally the young ladies; and useful to the mothers. 
Price $1.00. 

THE TemMPERAMENTS, or Varietles of Physical Consti- 
tntlon in Man, is by Dr. Jacques, the author of tbe 
above; this volume contains 150 portralte, and other 
illastrationa, and is the only work on the subject. $1.00. 


All girls and young men should have placed In their 
hands a copy of that admirable little book, by Mrs. Shep- 
herd, called. For GIRLS; this work is meeting with 
almost universal approval, and has received the highest 
praise from the highest sources. Price ouly $1.00. 


Give to young mothers * How ro Fern Tue Basr,” 
price in paper, 50 cente, cloth 75 ceuts ; aleo tbe Motb- 
er's Hygienic Handbook, price $1.00. 

Al) seckers for health should read Dr. Page's `“ Nat- 
URAL CURE," price $1.00; Dr. Fairchild's How to be, 
Well, price $1.00 ; Dr. Graham's Science of Life, price 
$3.00; Dr. Trali's Encyclopedia, prico $4.00; and Dr. 
Bhew's Family Physician, price $3.00. 

Boys and men who own horses, would be pleased 
with a copy of Dr. Page'^ ncw book on Horses, price 
in paper 50 cents; fa cloth, 75 cents. For special pur- 
poses, other special books will be found in our cate- 
logue, to which we refer our readers. These books 
may be ordered through any bookseller, or we wil 
send them by maii post-paid on receipt of price. 
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Our Manual of Horse Hygiene. — 
Dr. Page's new book on Horses, their Feed and their 
Feet, fe meeting with hearty approval. The first edition 
is already exhausted, and the second edition is now 
printing. This wil! contain a few pages of additional 
matter, together wi:b a number of portraits of famous 
horses, including a picture of the famons " Jay-Eye- 
See,“ which will add much to the attractiveness of the 
work. To sbow something of what is thought of the 
book, we print below a few notices of the press: 

es a practical manna! for the care of this noble ani- 
mal, including tbe treatment of hie various maladics. 
It makes a strong plea for a more rational rystem of 
medicine, and advocates many reforms in {ceding and 
in the nee of sboes."— Home Journal, Boston, Mass. 

An acceptable book of inetrnction to all concerned 
in stable management. We may recommend Dr. Page's 
manual on the grounds of his professional reputation 
as a physician, and the fact that a proficient in humax 
physiology la not necessarily diequalifled from effective 
study aud knowledge of the physiology and habits of 
the horse. On the contrary, it must be conceded that 
be possesses qnalifications in that walk not ordinarily 
attained by the ordinary veterinarian." - Skar, N. Y. 

* Invaluable to all who have auytbiug to do with the 
noblest of all animals, and especially those who have to 
do with tboroughbreds. ‘It ls the work of C. E. Page, 
M.D., and needs no other recommendatlon than thie. 
It treats shoeing very exteneively, and touches on the 
thousand and one ailments of the equino race, giving 
many hints, which if carried out promptly wili save 
many valuable animals." — Truth. „ 

Every horse master, and all who favor the humane 
and intelligent treatment of tbis useful quadrupea, 
should be grateín] to Mesera, Sowler & Wells for this 
valuable manual of horse byglene."—Sunday Herald, 
Baltimore, Md. 


“ls a useful little book. written in a lively vein, 
which forms pleasant reading not only for those who 
have the care of borses, but for all persons interested 
in the welfare of animals." Morning Journal. 

“This work will be invaluable for the veteran or 
novice, and is a noveity in tbe way of ‘horse books, 
because it puffs no particular remedy."— City and 
Country. 

The enggestions given, are likely to attract a good 

deai of attention, and prove ;of value to all owners of 
horses." — New England Farmer.!,, 
Agents can do well selllng this book; every horse 
owner will buy it. Special terms will be sent on appli- 
cation. Sampie copies by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. Address this office. 


Health by Exercise.—Dr. Taylor's 


work, Movement Cure," bas been ont of print for some 
time, but repeated calla for Information on this sub- 
ject has led to the revising and enlarging of thie work, 
and the publication of a new edition. It embraces the 
history and philosophy of this system of medical treat- 
ment, with examples of single movementst; tho proc- 
esses of Massage, and direct lions for thelr ure in varions 
forms of chronic disease; ſormiug a complete manual 
of exercises, together with a summary of the principles 


of general hygiene. While this work is adapted to tho 
wants of physiclanz. it is atthe rame time popular in 
its character, and casily underetood by all intelligent 
readere. To show more fully the scope and character 
of the work, there will be found on arotber page a 
brief summary of the table of contents, It will be aent 
by mail, post-paid, on receip! of price, $1.50. 


jtizea by (GO gle 


JOURNAL will be fonnd a blank for names of euabecrib- 
ers. This is for theconveníeoce of our old subscribers 
ín renewing their subscripticns, and we hope our 
present subscribers will make an effort to obtain addi- 
tional names and fill up tbis blank. A little effort on 
the part of our readers would result in the sending of 
many new names, The premiums offered to subscrib- 
ers should make the securing of names comparatively 
an easy matter, and the premiums which we ofer to 
| agenta sbould cnable you to make it pay; besides, 


| A Blank.—In this Number of the 
j 
I 
I 
| 


those who take an interest in this matter may rest as- 

sured that thuy are bestowing a favor upon those who 
they may induce to become rubscribers to the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 


Bound Volumes and Covers.—- 
Within a few days after the publication of this Number 
of the Journat, the bound vclume for 1883 will be 
ready for dclivery. This ia bound in heavy cloth, in 
Imitation of morocco, and will be scnt by mail post-paid 
for $3.00. We also bave the covers properly lettered 
and ready for urlug. which can be put on by any birder. 
These are sent for 60 cents each, or if the Numbere 
are returned to us in good condition, we will bind and 
return them by mail poet-pald for $1.00. 


For the Children.—Our LITTLE 


ONES AND THE Nursery is a most beautiful and at- 
tractive Magazine for the youngest readers. It ix su 
excellent, that it only needs to be seen to bo apprecia- 
ted; and to prove ita excellence its publishers offer to 
send a specimen Number free. See advertisement, 
and send for it., 


Our New Premium Book. Among 


the premium books distributed to the subscribers of the 
PunENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, no more important one bas 
ever been given than Dr. Richardeou's ** DISEASES oF 
MopERN Lirz,"offered in connection with the JOURNAL 
for 1884. This ls not a medical book, but discusses in 
a popular manner the avoldable causes of disease, and 
points oat the road to health aud happiness. The pne- 
nomena of disease are considered, with the external and 
other causes. The author also conzidcrs the diseases 
resulting from alcohol, tobacco, and narcotica, and tbe 
relation of food and occupations to health. A partial 
table of contents will be found on another page. Our 
large edition will enable us to send the book promptly 
to all subscribers. 


Mr. L. N. Fowler has arranged for a 
course of lectures to be given at!Syracuse, Auburn, 
Geneva, Rocbester, and other places, in Central) New 
York, before the holiday season. Persons desiring to 
arrange for his lectures, may address this office. 


Health Food Company.—“ You are 
at liberty to nee my name as an earnest advocate of the 
scientific foods of the Health Food Company, T1 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, as important adjunctis to all reme- 
dia) measures in every form of disease. 1 uso them in 
my family, prescribe them daily iu my practice, and 
advise their daily use by all classes aud conditions of 
men. women, und children. The world would be a far 
bappier and bealtbier world if thoee admirable foods 
werc used in all familles.——T. H. DEwET, M.D., Boston. 


Bo 


Our New Premium List for 1884, 


an illustrated pamphlet of 32 pages, containing 
full descriptions of our premiums, terms to agents 
for the books, ete., and full instructions to agents, 
will be sent on application. Address this office. 


About Right.—The Agents’ Herald 
of Philadelpbia says:“ Pay pour postage.“ Tocommu- 
nicate with a friend by mail, it is necessary to have 
either & portal card or the requisites for a letter, each 
of which costs but a trifle; yet those who make use of 
either, are generally uwnre that to obtain them requires 
a certain outlay of money, however small. No one 
would presume !o beg these articles from their post- 
master or merchant ; ibey expect, and are willing to 
pay for what they get. Aud yet, these same persons, 
perhaps thooghtlessly, write postals or lettere of in- 


quiry on subjects of interest only to themeclves, and | 


impose on their Jriends and even strangers, not only 
the taek of angweriug their inquiries, but of likewise 
paying the postage. This is unjust, and where done 
fom principles of economy amonuts to absolute mean- 
ncs*, of Which uo one, haviüg proper sell-respect, wiil 
beguil'y. It15 u breuch of etiquette that needa to be 
severely denounced.” A word to the Wee, etc. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


One Full Pag e eren ien . 75.00 
r een n2 .. 40,00 
Less than Half Page. .50 cts, a line, agate measure 
Second or Third Page of Cover, or First and 

Last Page of Ius ell $150.00 


Last lueido l'age 2.2.5.2... cette cece eee ees 150.00 
Fourth Page of Co Vr. Special Rates. 
Business Curd. ^ 15 cts. a line, 
Business (Heading Matter) $1.00 a line, 


Advertivemcnts must be sent in by the first of the 
month, to be in time for the month following. No ex- 
tra charge for inserting cule. No obicctionable adver- 
tisemente accepted at any price. 


— 


— 


— tt 


Business EARDs. 


The Hammam, a Family Hotel, with Turkish 
Bathe, 81 and $3 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Three winutes’ walk from Fulion Ferry, 
Hygienic nud Turkish Bath Institute and 
UTEL, 13 & 15 Laight St., New York. M. L. Hol- 

brook, M.D., Proprietor. Circular free. 


Heulds’ Hygelan Home, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, Bceadyertisement, Send ſor circular. PusEY 
and Mary H. HgALD, Physicians. 


Kilbourn Myizieme Institute, Quiet Home 
and Skilful Treatment, Kilbourn City, Wis. Dre. 
McEuLuox, Send for circular. 


The New York Medical College and Hos- 
PITAL FOR Women, and Homeopathic Diepensury for 
Wom n and Children. 213 West bath Street, New 
York. 


Ageuis Wanted to sell our “Goop Books 
FOR ALL." Special term« givon. Now 1 the time 
for agents to work, Send for l'remium Liet, Addre-a 
FOWLER & WELLS, 764 Broadway, New York, 

Printer aud Stereoty per. —EDWAKD U, JEN- 
KINS, Steam Hook and Jot Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No 30 North William Street, New York 


Aunie Smith, M.D., 154 E. 49th St., City, _ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JN DVERTISEMENTS. 
| 


F ( 0 D BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE 


We provide vital, blond-muking foods for all diseases. 
| Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipaiiou, Nervous Pros- 
| tratiou, and Diabetes, should send for our frec pam- 


| Dilecte, HEALTH FOOD CO., 


74 Pourth Ave, New York. 
Brooklyn office—9 Clinton Street. 
Boston office—63 Commercial! Street. 


HYGIENIC FOODS. 


We manufacture the greatest variety, and 
best Healthy Foods in the country. Send for 
free pamphlet, 


CHAS. H. HOYT'S SON, 
689 Broadway, New York. 


Ask YOUR GROCER FOR 
WARREN’S FOOD FLOUR. 


The most nutritious and cheapest 
Flour known. 

Every physician who knows of it uses it, and recom- 
menda it to all, ek or well. 

For Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, and kin- 
dred ailments, it ir of more benefit than any medicine. 

Its usefulness and va'ue as a food for Infants, Chil- 
dren, und Invalid, are fully set forth in our Ellus- 
trated Pamphlet, which »bows the structure and 
chemical properties of wheat, and which is SENT 
FREE TO ANY ADDHKENSS, 


Mill Office: 38 Clark St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


E 
NE 


me BEST THING KNOWN rx 
WASHING4»BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
BAYES LARBOn, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 


ONLY SAFE labor saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


RENOLOGICAL JOURNA 
PREMIUMS KOR J884. 
YOUR CHOICE FROM FOUR. 


FIRST. 
The Phrenological Bust. This has for many years been 


manufactured and sold, as being the very best possible aid to the proper understanding 
of the exact location of the Phrenological organs. Price large size, $1.00; No. 2, 50 cents. 


The organs being alike on both sides of the head, it is so lettered as to show them separately on one side 
of the bust ; and on the other, the different groups of organs—Moral, Intellectual, Executive, and Social— 
are shown, properly classified. The Bust is handsomely made in white plaster, and very ornamental wher- 
ever it is placed, being well adapted to the parlor mantel, the center-table, the library, the study, or the office, 

AN ILLUSTRATED KEY accompanies each Bust, fully explaining and giving such directions as will 
enable the reader to understand its use, including the names and the functions of each of the faculties. 

When sent, 25 cents extra for boxing and packing each Bust must be received. The large size will be 
sent by express at the expense of the subscriber; or No. 2, small size, will be sent by mail, post-paid. 


SECOND. l 
The Diseases of Modern Life. A work on the avoid- 


able causes of Disease. By Benjamin W. Richardson. r2mo, extra cloth, 520 pages. $1.50. 

One of the most important Health Books ever published. We have secured a large edition, handsomely 

published, for distribution among our subscribers for 1884. It treats most fully of prevention of disease, by 
pointing out in a simple and practical manner the avoidable causes. 


THIRD. 
Expression: Its Anatomy and Philosophy. 


By Sir Charles Bell, K.H. With numerous Notes, and upwards of Seventy-five 
Illustrations. Price $1.50. We continue the offer of this great work as a premium to 
subscribers to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1884. The work considers Expres- 
sion in all its details as affected both by anatomy and by mental characteristics. The 
following from the Table of Contents will show something of its scope : : 

The Theory of Beauty in the Countenance ; The Form and Proportions of the Head and Face; Beauty 
and its sources; Campar's Facial Line; The Changes from Infancy to Age; Characteristic Organs of Man; 
The Form of the Lower Animals; Theories of Idea! Beauty; The National Peculiarities in the Form of the 
Head ; Expression in the Countenance; The Influence of the Mind upon the Features; Bodily Conditions 
and Mental Operations; Blushing ; Muscles of the Face; The Forehead and Eyebrows; The Nostrils; The 
Lips and the Cheeks; The Eye; The Expression of Pain in Man and in Animals; The Expression of the 
Human Countenance in Lauyhter, Weeping, Grief, Pain, Convulsions, Fear, Terror, Despair, Admiration, 
Joy, Jealousy, Rage, Madness, Demoniacs, Death ; Expression in Reference to the Body ; What are Emo- 
tions? The Emotions Modified by Controlling Expression. 


FOURTH. 


Reminiscences of Spurzheim and of George 


Combe. And a Review of the Science of Phrenology from the period of its discovery 
by Dr. Gall to the time of the visit of George Combe to the United States in 1840. By 
Hon. Nahum Capen, With Portraits. One volume, 12mo, extra cloth, price $1.50. 
The author of this work was very intimately associated with Dr. Spurzheim, being his confidential assist- 
ant and adviser during his visit to this country; and his correspondence and personal matters all passed 
through Mr. Capen's hands ; and in offering it as a premium to subscribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
we fcel confident that we are giving to them that which will prove of the utmost interest to old-time readers, 
as a review of the subject, and to the younger readers as a historical work. 


TI RMS.—The JOURNAL is now published at $2.00 a year (having been reduced from 
$3.00), single Numbers 20 cents, Twenty-five cents extra must be received with each subscrip- 
tion, to pay the expense of boxing and packing the Bust, which is sent by express at expense 
of subscribers, or for postage on the Premium Book and JouRNAL, which is now sent to all 
subscribers, prepaid. Amount may be sent by P. O. O., P. N , or Registered Letter. Postage- 
stamps received. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 753 Broadway, New York, 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


PREMIUM BOOK FOR J884. 


f A VALUABLE WORK 
ON THE 


Avoidable Causes of Disease. 


There is no question but what a large proportion of the diseases to which men are 
subject, are produced by avoidable causes, and are the result of ignorance in rclation to 
the Laws of Health. One of the best works ever written on this subject is 


THE DISEASES OF MODERN LIFE. 


By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., M.A. F.R.S.  12mo, 520 pages, extra cloth, 
price $1.50. . 

This great work is offered as our Premium Book for 1884, and a copy will be sent 
to every subscriber to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL who remits in addition to $2.00, 
the subscription price, 25 cents extra, to cover the cost of postage on the Premium 
Book and the JOURNAL. : 

To show something of the scope of the volume, we copy the following from the 
Contents : 


Part First.—Considers the Phenomena of Discase, incidental and general; 
Classification and Distribution ; Names of Disease ; Disease in Relation to Historic 
Times; Disease in Relation to Race; Disease Antecedent to Birth; The Heredi- 
tary Proclivitie. External Causes of Disease: Disease from Causes 
External and Uncontrollable; The Effects of Seasons on Life and Disease, Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Influenza, Asthma, Quinsy, Catarrh, Rheuma- 
tism, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever; The Effects of Electrified Air, or Ozone; Effects 
of Atmospheric Temperature and Pressure; The Effects of Moisture, Winds, and 
Atmospheric Chemical Changes; Effects of Lightning-Stroke and Sun-Stroke; 
Diseases from Causes External and Contagious; The Poisons of Communicable 
Diseases ; Origin of Poisonous Particles; ‘The Phenomena of Diseases produced 
by Organic Poisons; Diseases Incident to Old Age, Failure of the Heart, Conges- 
tion, Failure of Digestive Power. : 


Part Second.—Considers the Phenomena of Disease, induced and spec- 
ial; Definition and Classification ; Disease from Worry and Mental Strain ; Broken 
Heart, Subjects of Failure of the Heart, Symptoms of Failure of the Heart; Fail- 
ure of Brain and Mental Power, Dementia, Paralysis, Diabetes, Hysterical Disease , 
Disease induced from Physical Strain ; Details of Injuries from Physical Over-work, 
Aneurism, Heart Disease ; Disease from a combination of Physical with Mental 
Strain; Disease Influenced by the Passions; Effects. of Avarice, of Anger, of 
Hatred, of Fear, and of Grief; The Recl of the Passions. 


Disease from Alcohol.—Effects of Alcohol on Vital Functions; Vas- 
cular Nervous Excitement; Physiological Changes from Alcohol; Physiological 
Deductions; Alcoholic Dyspepsia ; Sensory Disturbance from Alcohol; Vascular 

eChanges in the Skin; Alcoholic Thirst; Symptoms of Systematic Failure; Or- 
ganic Disease from Alcohol; Discase of the Heart, of the Blood- 
Vessels, of the Lungs, of the Liver, of the Kidneys, of the Eye; Alcoholic Insom- 
nia or Sleeplessness ; Diabetes, Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Paralysis, Mental Alien- 
ation, Dipsomania, Delirium Tremens, Transmission of Alcoholic Diseases ; 
Action of Alcohol on the Blood, Bowels, Heart, Membranes, Muscles 
Muscular Fibers, Urine, Vital Functions; Effects of Alcohol on Speech an 
Memory. [OVER] 
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Diseases from Tobacco.—Composition of Tobacco Smoke, Learn. 
ing to Smoke; Effects of Tobacco Smoke on the Body; Tobacco Causing Diseases 
of the Blood, the Heart, the Liver, the Digestive Organs, Salivary Secretions, the 
Throat, the Tongue, the Gums, the Teeth; Causing Consumption, Cancer, ete, 
Nervous Disease from Tobacco} Effects on the Organs of Sense— 
the Eye, the Ear, of Smell; Effects on the Brain—Apoplexy, Insanity, etc.; on 
the Mental Faculties ; on the Organic Nerves, on the Glands. 


Disease from the Use of Narcotics —Disease from Opium; from 
Chloral-Ilydrate ; from Chloroform, Ether, and Chlorodyne; from Absinthe; 
Disease from Foods—Eruptive Disease; Choleraic Disease ; Septinous 
Disease; Parasitic Disease; Scurvy; Tetanoid Fever; Functional Nervous De— 
rangements ; Acidity from Food ; Indigestible Food; Improperly Selected Food ; 
Imperfect Food Substances; Disease from Gluttony; Effects of ‘Tea Drinking ; 
Effects of Coffee; Disease from Impurity of Air—from Respiration 
and Excretion, from Sewer Emanations, from Heated Stoves, from Damp, from 
Diseased Animal Bodies, from Organic Poisons, from Deterioration ; Metallic Poi- 
sons and Dust; The Effects of Respiration; The Air of large Towns and Country 
Air; Disease Incident to some Occupations -The Professional 
Classes, Writers, Clergymen, Lawyers, Physicians, Artists, Poets, Actors, Musicians, 
and Singers; Commercial Occupations; Agriculturists; Mechanics ; Diseases from 
Idleness ; Disease from Late Hours and Broken Sleep; Effects on the Young, 
Middle-Life, and Old Age; Disease from Errors in Dress, from Change in Dress, 
in the Coloring of Dress Goods; from Uncleanliness of Dress; Disease from Im- 
itation and Moral Contagion, caused by sympathy, etc.; The Automatic Disease 
and Hypochondriasis; The Intermarriage of Disease. 


Part 'Third.—Considers the Summary of Practical Applications, and con- 
tains in a few pages suggestions in regard to the Prevention of Diseases, Preserva- 
tion of Health, and the Prolonging of Life, which will be worth to every reader 
many times the cost of the volume. 

We append a few of the many favorable opinions that have been expressed for 
this work in the 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“The work is of great value as a practical guide 
to enable the reader to detect and avoid various 
sources of disease, and it contains, in addition, sev- | with their infallible prescriptions break down more 
eral introductory chapters which are of great general | constitutions than all the skill of the faculty can ree 
Interest." — Nature. pair. His principal aim is to point out the causes 


He has no affinity with the class of old-women 
doctors who are eternally fussing and dosing, and 


“In this valuable and deeply-interesting work, Dr. 
Richardson treats the nervous system as the very 
rinciple of life; and he shows how men do it vio- 
ce, yet expect immunity where the natural sentence 

1s death."— The Charleston Courier. 


* Particular attention. is given to diseases from 
worry and mental strain, from the passions, from 
alcohol, tobacco, narcotics, foods, impure air, late 
hours, and broken sleep, idleness, intermarriage, etc., 
thus touching upon causes which do not enter into 
the consideration of sickness."— 74e Boston Com- 
monwealth, 


which lead to disease, and to prevent its occurrence 
by observing the physical Jaws which are the con- 
ditions of health."— 74e Tribune. 


“His aim in the book under consideration Is to 
teach the living generations to so conduct themselves, 
and avoid and prevent disease, that death will not 
come prematurely, as is almost generally the case at 
the present time. His work contains many useful and 
valuable hints, suggestions, and directions, and they 
are put in such good and readable shape that one 
does not tire in studying them."— The Toleco Chron- 
cle. 


Sudden and premature death is nearly always produced by Avoidable Causes of Disease. 
Therefore, if the people wish to prolong their lives let them procure this work. 


The price is $1.50, but a copy printed in large type, on tinted paper, bound in extra 
fine cloth, will be sent as a Premium to every subscriber to the PHRENOLOCICAL 


JOURNAL for 1884. 


'l'erms.—The JOURNAL is now published at $2.00 a year (having been reduced from 


$3.00), single numbers 20 cents. 


Twenty-five cents extra must be received with each subscrip- 


tion to pay postage on the Premium Book and the JOURNAL, which is now sent to all subscribers 
prepaid. Or to those who peer it to the Book, we will send the Phrenological Bust, showing 
the exact location of cach of the Phrenological Organs. Twenty-five cents extra for boxing and 
packing each Bus: and Postage on the JoURNAL. The large-sized Bust will be sent by express 
or No. 2, sinaller, by mail, post-paid. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 753 Broadway, New York. 
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REMINISCENCES OF 
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Se ETE 


GEORGE COMBE, 


And a Review of the Science of Phrenology from the period of its discovery by Dr. Gall to 
the time of the visit of Geo. Combe to the United States in 1840. By Hon. NAHUM 
CAPEN. With Portrait. One Volume, 12mo, 262 pp., extra Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Tho author of thia Work was very intimately associated with Dr, Spurzheim, being his confidential assistant 
and adviser during his visit to this country; and his correspondence and pereonal matters all paxscd through Mr. 
Capen's hands; and In offering it as a promlum to subscribers to the PirueNoLogICAL JounxNAL we feel confident 
that we nre giving to them that which will prove of the utmost Interest to old-time readers, as a review of the 
subject, and to the younger readers as a historical work. We give velow a brief summary of the Table of Contents 
which will show something of the scope of the work : 


CONTENTS: e 


Reminiscences of Spurzhetm—Monnt Anburn— | Character of Nb mtr dut anization of the Boston 
Bpurzheim's Labors in Great Britaln—His Home in | Phrenological lety—Its Members and Officers—lta 
Paris—His Marriage—His Motives in Visiting the | Transactlons—Birthday of Spurzhelm Annually Ob- 
United States— Events of [is Voyago—IIIs Personal Ap- | served— eedIngs— Lectures by Members— Close of 
pearanco— First Interview with Spurzhelm-—IIls Inter- | Soclety—Reasons—Progress of Phrenology from 1832 
est in Public Men, In Public Inetitutlons, in the Clergy— | to 1810. 
Rev. Hoses "allon—Rev, Father Taylor—Spurzhelm's Birth and 'Education of Geo. Comhe—TTigh Position 
Interest in Public Institutions— Edacation— Visit to | of Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe as P'h!losophers—Nu- 
the Monitorial School—Visit to Hancock School and | merous Testimonials Respecting the Ability and Char- 
“The Smith School " for Colored Children—First A acter of Gco. Combe— Ils Visit lo the United States 
Ills Motives—Tlis Arrival and Receptton—Testimontals 
of Respect In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baith- 
more, Washington, New Haven, and Iartford-- Infa- 
ence of Ilis Labora—Reault« of Mr. Comhbe'« Visit to the 
United States—Active and Scientific l'lirenelogists of the 
United States—Surviving I’hrenologisie, who Wrote 
upon the Subject from the Period of 18!2—Dr. Isaac Ray 
TE STRE II. Calvert—Vhilosophy of Mhrenology—The 
Three Great Teachers l'ureboluky the Science of Un- 
man Nature—Testimony of Hon, James D, Green—Im- 
rtance of Phrenology to the Blind, Deaf and Dumb 
o Idlota—Testimony of Dr. S. G. llowe—Who Now 


arance before a Boston Audlence—lli& Lectures in 

oston and Cambridge—Iila Engagements—Iicalth, 
and the Events of Ille Sickness—Ilia Death—Prepara- 
tions fora Public Funcral—Proceedings of Commit- 
tees—II le Eris Processing? of Boston Medical 
Soclety—The Funeral at * The Old South Church“ 
Prof. Follen's Oration—Plcrrepont's Ode—Notices of 
the Press- Ile Character—111a Monument—His Inter- 
mont—Heart and Brain—Ills Death Announced in Ed- 
{Inborgh—Ilighly Respected b7 Distinguished Men of 
Enrope—What Shonld be the Influence of Model Phi- 
fosophera—Gall, Spurzhelm, and Combe— Personal Ap- 
pearance of Gall —Llis Ability and Skill as a Physi- 


are Phrenologista?t— Where Now te Phrenology ! —Tes- 
cian— Persona] Character of George Combo—Metaphys- | timony of Rev. H. W. Beecher—Importance of Mental 
ics Before the Time of Gall— rer dee Nothing R of Indebtedness, 
Without Phrenolory—Birth and Edacation of Gall—His A volo ninous Appendix, coneleting of extracts from 


Early Observationa—Sclentiüc Conclusions—Anatomy | papera read before the“ 
of the Brain—First Appearance as Author—Outlines of | ety 
the Science of Phrenology, |n a Letter to Jos. F. De | In 

Retzer—Dr. Gail's Lectures and Worke—Birth and Ed- 
ucation of Spurzheim-IIIs Connect! ^n with Gall—Gall 


oston Flrenologicai Boci 
on various occasions, and other matters pertain- 
to the enbject, couta.ning Mental Philosophy and 
Education, Reform and Legislation, Materialien, — 
omy of the Brain, awd Political ‘Economy, by Prof. 


and Spurzhelm Memoir to the French Institute Na- 

leon, Cuvier, Davy—Sovercigns and Sclence—Joint 

ublication of Gall and Spurzhe!m—Doath of Gall— 
His Funeral Labors of Spurzheim Alone—lH!s Visit 
to Great Spine ADAE of the Draln—Revicwe 
Abernethy—Spyrzhetm's Vfelt to Dublin, Cambridge, 
Ed!nburgli— estival in Honor of—Speecbes of Com 
aud Simpron—Mre, Spurzheim—Replica of Dr, Spurz- 
heim —l'rogrees of Phrenology In Europe—Reviewers— 
The Dignity of Truth !n Controversy. 

State of Phrenology lu the United States Master 
Mind, like that of 5purzbeim, wanted—Influence of his 
Labors—Attacks Upon the Sclenco—Ite Progrcss— 


Barber; the Science of Human Nature, by Jamea D. 
Green; Social Relations of Man, by Dr. Howe: Utilit 
of Phrenology, by Dr. Dartiett ; Progress of Phrenol- 
ogy, its obstacles nnd lta Importance to the people and 

ucation, by George Combe; George Combe's Letters 
to the late Honorable the Lord Provost and others, of 
Dunbar; Letter from Dr. William Weir; Letters from 
Dr. John Eliotson; Letter from James Johnson and 
others; The Science of Phrenolozy, aa left by Gall, and 
8 and Combe, and Phrenology in copnection 
with D ; Ollver Caawell and Lanra Rridge- 
man; Crime and ite Cagees, by Kichard Vaux, and ra 
rious other notes and matters of geucral interes. 


We think the above General Summary of the work will be sufficient to awaken the interest 
of every Joummar reader. Althongh the work is publlahed now specially as a premlum for our subscribers, it ts 
handsomely printed on Ono paper, bound In extra cloth. in gold and Ink. 


Terms.—The JounsAL is now published at $2.00 a your (having been reduced from $3.00), 
le numbers, 20 cente, Twenty-five cents extra must be recelved with each subscription, to pay postage on 
the Premium Book and the JOURNAL, which is now sent to all subscribers prepaid. 

A Premium Head.—To new subscribers, or those who prefer it to the Book, we will 
give a Model Phrenological Head, or Bust, showing the exact location of each of the Phrenological Organes 
very ornamental figure made in Plaster of Paris, which has until recently been sold at $2.00. When sent as 
Premium, 25 cents extra for boxing and packing each Dust and Postage on the JOURNAL must be received. The 
large-sized Bust will be sent by express, or No. 2, smaller, by mall, post-paid. 


Agents Wanted,—Liberal Cash Commissions and Premiums to Agents are offered. Send for terms. 
FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 753 Broadway, New York, 


of its scope: 


cente. 


PREMIUM 


FOR 1884. 


TL ERPRESS ON 


Its Anatomy and Philosophy. 
By SIR CHARLES BELL, K.H. 


With numerous Notes, and upwards of Seventy-five Illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


We take great pleasure in announcing the offer of this great work as a premium to 
subscribers to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1884. A new and special edition on 
fine and much heavier paper has been prepared, and it is offered to all who subscribe for 
1884, and send, in addition to $2.00, the subscription price, 25 cents extra to pay post- 
age on the JOURNAL and the Premium Book. This edition contains all of the original 
illustrations and notes designed by the author, with additional notes and illustrations 
by the editor of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Previous to the publishing of this 
edition the English edition was very rare, commanding a high price, and could only be 
obtained by the few. 

The work considers Expression in all its details as affected both by anatomy and by 
mental characteristics. The following from the Table of Contents will show something 


y 


The Theory of Beauty in the Countenance; The Form and Proportions of the Head 
and Face; Beauty and its Sources; Campar's Facial Line; The Changes from Infancy to 
Age; Characteristic Organs of Man; The Form of the Lower Animals; Theories of 
Ideal Beauty; The National Peculiarities in the Form of the Head ; Expression in the 
Countenance ; The Influence ot the Mind upon the Features; Bodily Conditions and 
Mental Operations; Blushing; Muscles of the Face; The Forehead and Eyebrows; 
The Nostrils; The Lips and the Cheeks; The Eye; The Beard; The Expression of 
Pain in Man and in Animals; The Expression of the Human Countenance in Laughter, 
Weeping, Grief, Pain, Convulsions, Fear, Terror, Despair, Admiration, Joy, Jealousy, 
Rage, Madness Demoniacs, Death; Expression in Reference to the Body; What are 
Emotions? The Emotions Modified by Controlling Expression; The Study of Anato- 
my; The Uses of Anatomy to the Artist, etc. 


WE PUBLISH BELOW A PEW OF THE MANY NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


* The republication of this work at the present time 


de opportune." — Tribune. 
* Tn its present beautifn] form it will no doubt meet 


| with a hearty reception, and become as poralar aa tho 


originat ' Anatomy of Exj-ession' was the days of 

Ita gifted author.“ — Brooklyn Union. 
“The work ia valuable to all who would cramine the 
Porüand 


subject of expression with care and profit."— 


Transcript. 
“ The subject le thoroughly analyzed, and the result 
rescoted in a clear and impressive manner.”—Piis- 
r Leader. 


„Tho value of such a work as this to those who em- 
loy themselves, either professionally or occasionally, 
n sketching human features, can scarcely be overest!- 

mated."— Witness. 

* We assure our readers, both sclentific and unscien- 
tific, that they will find the book a most readable and 
instructive one. Not only the transient and permanent 
effects of the various emotions upon the human counte- 
nance, are treated, but also the effects of the emotions 
upon ve taces 5 animale. ae Artisan, 

“ Students o renology will find it precisely in their 
feld.“ ori American p T 


TERMS.—The Journat ie now published at $2 a year (having been reduced from $5) einge numbers, 20 
m 


25 cent8 extra must be received with each subscription, to pay tho 


ostage on the Premium Book and 


JounNAL, wbicb is now sent to all subscribers prepaid. AGENTS WANTED.—Liberal Cash Commissions and Pre- 
miams to Agents are offered. Send for Terms. 


OWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 753 Brosdway, New York. 


A RARE CHANCE 


FOR CHOICE BOOKS 


— — — 


In addition to the Premium offers made to subscribers, we will give either of the choice 
books named below to any person who will send us two new subscribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL 


JOURNAL, at $2.00 cach, 


Forty Yearsin Phrenology. Embrac- | 
ing Recollections of History, Anecdote, and Ex- 
perience, By Nelson Sizer, xamo, extra cloth, 
price $1.50, 


Traits of Representative Men. With 
portraits. By Geo. W. Bungay, author of Off- 
Mand Takings,” * Crayon Sketches,” *' Creeds of 
the Bells," Pen Portraits,” etc.  iamo, extra 
cloth, price $1.50. 


How to Keep a Store. Embodying 
the Conclusions of more than Thirty Years’ Ex- 
perience in Merchandizing. By Samuel II. Terry. 
1amo, 406 pages, extra cloth, price $1.50. 


Wedlock ; or, the Right Relations of the 
Sexes. Disclosing the Laws of Conjugal Selec- 
tion, and showing Who May, and Who May Not 
Marry. A Scientific Treatise. $1.50. 


The Education of the Feelings and 
AFFECTIONS. By Chas. Bray. Edited, with Notes 
and Illustrations from the third London Edition, 
by Nelson Sizer. Extra cloth, $1.50. 


The Phrenological Miscellany; or, 
Annuals of Phrenology and Physiognomy, from 
1865 to 1873, containing over 350 illustrations, 
many portraits and biographies of distinguished 
personages, together with articles on ** How to 
Study Phrenology,” ‘ Resemblance to Parents," 
“ Bashfulness," ** Diffidence," ' Stammering,“ etc., 
an elaborate article on The Marriage of Cousins,” 
“ Jealousy, its Cause and Cure.“ S. R. Wells. $1.50 


Brain and Mind ; or, Mental Science 
Considered in Accordance with the Principles of 
Phrenology and in Relation to Modern Physiology. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Hygienic Hand-Book. Intended 
as a Practical Guide for the Sick- Room. Arranged 
alphabetically, with an Appendix, and illustrations 
of the Hyyeia-Therapeutic Movements, By R. T. 
Trall, M.D. $1.50. | 


A New Theory of the Origin of Spe- 
cies. By Benjamin G. Ferris. 12mo, extra cloth, 
price $1.50. 


The Temperaments; or, Varieties of 
Physical Constitution in Man, considered in their 
relation to Mental Character and Practical Affairs 
of Life. By D. II. Jacques. 150 Portraits and 
other Illustrations, $1.50. 


Life at Home; or, The Family and its 
Members. Including Husbands and Wives, Par- 
ents, Children, Brothers, Sisters, Employers and 
Employed, The Altar in the House, etc. By Rev. 
William Aikman, D.D. New edition, cloth, $1.50. 


How to Teach According to Tempera- 
MENT AND MENTAL DEVELOPMENT; or, Phre- 
nology in the School-room and the Family. IIlus- 
trated. $1.50. 


Constitution of Man; Considered in 
Relation to External Objects, The only authorized 
American edition; with twenty engravings and a 
portrait of the author, $1.50. 


Moral Philosophy; or, the Duties 
of Man Considered in his Individual, Domestic, 
and Social Capacities, Reprinted from the Edin- 
burgh edition, with the latest corrections, $1.50. 


Lectures on Phrenology ; with Notes, 
an Essay on the Phrenological Mode of Investiga- 
tion, and an Historical Sketch, by Andrew Board- 
man, M.D, One vol., 12mo, 391 pp., cloth, $1.50. 


A System of Phrenology, with One 
llundred Engravings. $1.50. h 


Letters to Women on Midwifery and , 
DISEASES OF WOMEN, A Descriptive and Prac- | 
tical Work, giving Treatment in Menstruation and 
its Disorders, Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, Fluor Albus, i 
Prolapsus Uteri, Hysteri, Spinal Diseases, and 
other weaknesses of Females, Pregnancy and its 
Diseases, Abortion, Uterine Hemorrhage, ind the 
General Management of Childbirth, Nursing, etc. 
$1.50. 


To each subscriber is given the Premiums offered to subscribers, and ta the person who 


sends in two subscribers we will give either of the books named above, 
for good bocks, or we will send eicher of the books on receipt of the price. 


This is a rare chance 
Address 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 


753 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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NEW PHYSIOGNOMY; | 


oF 


CHARACTER, 


As manifested in Temperament and Exter- 
nal Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Divine, By Samuel R, Wells, Soo pages, more than 1,000 illustrations, with frondis die, portrait of 
author, Leavy tinted paper, extra muslin ; price, by mail, post-paid, $5.00 ; full calf, marbled 
edges, $8.00; turkey morocco, full gilt, $10.00. 


work, in which all that is known on the sabject 

treated je Systematized, Explained, Mlastrated, 
and Apphed,  Ihysiognomy la here shown to be no 
mere fanciful speculation, bnt a consistent and we 
considered system of Character-reading, based on the 
established truths of 88 and Phrenology, and 
confirmed by Ethnology, as well as by the peculiaritics 
of individuals. It is no abstraction, but something to 
he made useful, something to be practiced by every- 
body aud ln all ‘places, and made aa efficient belp in 
that noblest of all etudiee—the Study of Man, It ls 
readily understood by all, and as readily applied. 


Tl * Is a comprehensive, thorough, and practico! 


Previous Systems are given fn this work, 
including those of all ancient and modern writers, 


General Principles—tbe Physiological laws 7 
on which character reading is based. 


Temperaments — Ancient Doctrines —New 
Classifications now in general ure here, 


Practical Physiognomy-Gcaeral Forms 
of Faces—Eyen, Month, ose, Chin, Jaws, Teeth, 
Cheeks, Forehead, Hair, Beard, Com lex!on, Neck, 
Ears, Hands, Feet, Voice, Walk, Laugh, Dress, etc. 


Kithnology- The Races, Cancaaian, Izd/an, Mon- 
golian, Malay, and African. 


Physiognomy applied to Marriage, Training of 
Children, to Personal Improvement, to M Duatness to 
Insanity and Idiocy, to Health and Disease, to Pro- 
fesslona, to Ferran Improvement, and to Character 
Reading, Utility of Physiognomy, 


Animal Ty pes—Gradca of Intelligence, Instinct 
and Reason, Animal Heada and Animal Types, scen 
among Men, Comparative Plysioznomy, 


Graphomaney—Character revented in Hand- 
writing, Palmistry, * Line of Life,“ illustrated, 


No one can read this Book withont interest. withon! 
renl profit. “Knowledve is power," and this ia em- 
phatically true of a knowledge of men—of haman 
character, He who has itis master of the sitnation : 
and anybody may have |t who will, and find init the 
* aeeret of enecess,”’ and the road to the largest persona) 
improvement aud usefulness. 


— e 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“Among thosa who have contributed to the advance- “The most complete handbook in the langumge; a 
ment of 5 Sconce of Physisgnomy in Chis country mai, who can not find amosement and instruction In 
the author of thi« book is honorably distinimished, ani Mr. Wells! book, must have a very stupid face tudeed.'* 
we feel pleasure in bearing te-timony te the een | — ew York Tribune. 
tionsness and abliity with which We has executed the “Take such a volnme ae this, and every one mnat 
tadoriour ta-k that Le imposed upon himeeclf."—New | acknowledge that physiognomy opens a wide feld for 
Fork Herald, interesting Investigation," — New York Times, 


Agents may do well to canvass for this Work. For Terius for this and other Works Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 753 Broadway, N. * 


Given asa Premium for 4 Subscribers to the “ Phrenological Journal ” at $2 each. 
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RARY MICROSCOPE, 


A “SECOND SIGHIT.”—As a second sight, a Fond meom 
reveals n world of wonders Jor our investutiou and au ration, 
jower of m microscope 15 delurmined or measured by lis y 
E Increase Lhe size of the Imago of anyluing under examination, Ifthe 
object appears to be twict ns Joug and twice as wide as MH really ls, iha 
Instrninent is ssid to magnify two diameters or four times. For Instanee, 
if an object be one inch square, and if tbe microscope makes Hi appe to he 
tivo Inches square, the lage Is thus made to cover roor times the sure 
taco of the object itself, Wopen the microscope shows au Image ten times 
nag loug and broad as thé ohject, Ita magnifying power Is mid to be 1 
ianeters or 100 times, Wren ite power ls 0M ameter, the Image E 
ancead over 2,590 times the surface of the object under examination, 
The Library Microscope which we offer includes several magni 
ing powers,the greatest of which produces an mage about 14,000 times 
As iore AS the Object examined. 
Value of a Microseope.—Bat tbe value or seefulnes ofa micro 
scope depends quite ns rave upon other things as upon jts meentifying 
jower. For instanoe, the small globe or round lens may harmo v 
igh magnifying power, but (be Indistinctness and imperfections of the 
image Winch lt produces renders it practically valuciess, and those who 4 
have bought (he tens of thousands of xuch microscopes which are atta. 
ally sold. are simply Imposed upon in so far ns they are made to believe that 
thoy are perfect ar really desirable lustrumenta. Two or more oval 
lease combined area very great improvement on the single roudd lans, 
Bul n perfent object can bé produced only by what are termed 
lenses, Which are very much more costly. 
A Large * Pield.”’—Anothor important feature of a good micro- 
scope 8 What ts termed a large Hold, In one cose the im pent be 
fectonly at @ single point or within comparatively small Um in, while 
that Ol another instrument will be perfect over n much larger aren or 
field. D: is also desirable to have the focal distance of thè lens as Lp d 
as powlble, Vor instance, in one case the object may be In focus at n AK. 
teenth of an inch from tbe lens, while another microscope of eq 
pow or will be 1n rocna nt sovorni) times the distance from the object, It 
$ also desirable to bave n microscope so mounted as to be casily adapted 
ton wide range of circumstances All these and many other features 
enter Into and modi y the vatna and usefulness of microscope: 
Indispensable.—The time has come when a good patna 14 I 
should be regarded ns one of the Indispensables of every tateliigent 
household, as well ns of every public and private school. The Instru- | 
ment we here offer 1$ specially adapted for the use of amateum, and of | 
_, begiiners in the study of entomology, botany and other 
|] branches of science. It ts also very usetul for the Investigation 
! the adulterations in food, the numerous microscopic enenbes of the 
farm, garden and household, nnd for all scientie Investigu 
except a few of the more minute observations of epectalista It has 
"the unqualifled praise of distinguished scientists who commend it to i 
, 5 thelr students: and yet it ls xo almpleand easily managed by 
ald of the Instructions accompanying it, that alt may readily use 1t with very great pleasure and 
One Dollar a Year pays the Interest on an Investment which secures it; and sorely there 1 
no household, school, or individua! whom it wonld not annually benefit to at least that amount. As 
y un ve sald. It becomes a“ roma sight," introducing to us the teeming world of microscopio wom- 
em by which we are surrounded. 
D ner Lucida.—Accomipanying every Instrument ls what !s termed a " camera Inctéa”* | 
attachment which enables even à child fto sketch, and preserve In large size, minute objects chien 
are unseen or scarcely visible to the unalded eye. ‘This and other fixtures are packed with | 
inleroscope In s handsome walnut ease, Price of Microscooe. Camera Lucida, and all fixtures,is | 
$10, by express, . | 


This Microscope, complete, is given asa Premium for Ten Subscribers fo 
the Phrenological Journal and Science of Health, at §2.00 a year each, or ad | 
$2.26 each, with a Premium to each Subscriber. 


WE LIV BENE LEGES To merely cat and drink and 
» sleep, and to revel in beastly 
lums and passions is an Inferior couditiou of human existence, which all may rise above, And 7 
na swine, In the midst of world of wealth and voant, are pleased lo grunt and waliow in the vilest 
filth, so mankind in many cases seem to chiefly delight in only the most vom things ing to 
n brute existence, The fact is we all live far beneath our privileges in this 
respect. We are surrounded by myriads of ingenious and artistic creations 
which are calculated to awaken thought, to stimulate reason and to ire tbe 
soul with an appreciation of the tho true and the beautiful. Yet these 
myriad creations all about us remain unseen 
and unbeeded In ninety-nine cases in a bun- 
dred, because we have never acquired the 
habits of observation and attention, Having 
eyes we seo not the objects within our vision g 
or it an object be seen at all, It ts not béeded. 
It falls to awaken thought because the atten- 
Jon lacks cultivation. The neglect of thls most 
important characteristic of an carly 
is the crying evil ot our school system. 
“POCKET MAGNIFIER.—As à means 
of cultivating habits of close observation and 
10 Mesue hera ja moth 1 aqual to woh an in- 
ket May er, whic! mulates cu y and multiplies our 
ee na oar ToN things cieari: V. For instance, an insect which appears to be 
without form and no larger than a mite, when examined under our Magnifier, Is scen to be as exe 
qualtely formed and as delicately colored ns nny of Its l r species. The skin upon a person's face 
ond hands appears to be almost aa rough as the hide of a rhinoceros. The different paris of fowers 
ore eo much enlarged as to exhibit varied attractions which only infinite skill could have planned 
and executed. Hence the Magnifler should be reckoned as an indispensable pporet companion of 
evory child, as well as of every grown person, The magnifying powers of this instrument . 
irom three to ten diameters, or from nineto one hun times tbe superficial surface, Price 
1.00, postpaid; or 4 Magnifiers for $300. 


We will give one of these as a Premium for Two Subscribers to the Pareno- 
logical Journal, or we will send Four Magnifiers and Four Copies of the 
Journal One Year with Premiums offered to Subscribers for $9.00. Address 


ail orders to FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 753 Broadway, N. Y. 
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RELIABLE TIME- 


Economy of n Good Watch— 
“Time is money.“ If an account were 
Keplof the minutes, hours, and sometimes 
Gays, lost, fretted away, of worse than 
wasted tu the course of A year by the 
ignorance of the correct time, it would 
astonish many ufus, We venturo to say 
that there ts scarcely a child not provided 
with a rellabla Watch whose wasted tim 
reckoned at2) cens 


— 
so 
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PRS 


ORDER THROUCH US, 
Direct from Manufacturors, 


At greatly Reduced Prices 


ln n perfectly tight case which 
need not. be opened is not liable to 
rt out of order for man years, 
nue the old style of wateli has to be 
opened every day to be wound, a Stem 
Winder aod Stew Setter should never be 
opened aher be ing 10 00 85 regulated, 
Foriustes^on Alone our Stem Windin 

Watches nie really worth twice ns muc 

on Key Winders of the same grades, 


u 

E 

o 
è = 
watch 2 
& 
— 
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v 
— 
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a nant to enoush to buy at feast one — 2 No. 1. Gents Cylinder. -A E 
watch iu the course of twely — — m Sum Winder and Stem Setter € — 
months Tiere is soarcely an hour T m —— : movement in nickel, open laced [-] — . 
ortüsjay when one or anoiur i? umi caso. It is warranted to keep E eum 
gu rot a houwtboald, MIY, E» z 5 good time atter being regula- > © 7 
or (atia dows pot butler bocause 2 id; and Just here it should be $ p 27 
Boine ohne ty not proupr and noted that no watch can keep - = - 
mornodieal as to (une. Bur tine until it shall be perfectly 5 AR p 
bow is one to be thus prompt regulated. With fair usage ~ & & © 
and methodical withoat m reit (his watch wil! last a lifetime. & e 6 = r 
ably timekeeper? | The usual price is $8 tc sid. 3 & — e 
A Hevolut in Prices or price Is only $5, postpaid. «sS 
—The invention und udap ^n^, 9. Gents Lever.— g bale P 
tation of machinery tn tue Thats also a Stem Winder tn 8 8 8 
coustraction of Kasachen has hn open face nickel case, sanie p 2 2 
ced a revolution in n» No.1, But the movement ,; 
rloes during tho pant fow ian Patent Lever, aud much d 
wears, Sool a WAL n» wo better. This wateh Is usually = 
Dier for 85 uv to conimnnd $20 0 y 
Our watches are supplied to gs i retalled for about $15. Our 2 
by one of the largest manulacttirers price le vply $10, postpaid, 2 
$n the world, Iis works nre locas No. 5, Gent's Silver Lever.— 
ted in Switzerland, where luer and |. - — a A Mew Winder and Siem Setter, 2 
materiala cost jos than bel what No Lk cer rA. $ Putent Lever movement, in Coin S, 
they do lu this country, American man Silver Huntngeases = This watch Is bet- 
Facturers would have the public believe Lr worth 40 than the ordinary silver 
tont the works jn Swis walcbes nre not worebes Aro werth what they are usually 
12515 by eraa; machinery us are tbe move eld tor Price, only $15, by express, rs 
Monts of American goods; Dut auch Is not No. 4. Gent's Gold ntch.—War- S 
tne fact. Water making bas tenn ony ol rented 10 be as good n watch as can be pur- 3 
f£usclilet Industries of Bwiizerland for ages closed from any dealer at retall for $100. © d 
Bol Swin manufacturers are well provided The Heavy Hunting Cases contain 42k pen- Z 8 
with everything that has been devised in nyweuh!* of ltearat gold, and are band- 2 
the way of desirable machinery. 2 mne engraved by bund. The = 3 : 
Our Advice. —Wo lave taken os- mosementiaafirst class Lever, Stem = 8 8 
pe ial pains to present avatiety of ». Winder. Our price forit is only $5 œ 8 
wretches, Arat, beeanse n reli» > —not very much more than the o 2 
aba wateh ie an universal caws nre worth for old metal, = . 
necewlty: ond recondly, Dhe- Such a walch will serve several — 9 8 2 
cani the country ts flood! generations, and willincreasein O & 9 & 
with a clase of goods which it Velueasitsballbehanaeddown 7 SE 
fte M not pay to purchawe. Por to posterity after posterity, N 8 
Umanco, Bw watches, at t ^. 
wholesale, range in price from et, 8S T. Mrz 8 SSE 
$1 up. As we oer nothing ond Setter Cylinder, Í y DECE p e n^ 
; : m ( in balf-open + ot 
which Is not folly warranted to foce nickel case (see HIustrat'on 2 
sive satisfaction, we supply only Price, $6, post a on). 8 2 
J i ' paid. No. 7 Is pre- 8 8 8 
he better grados, Mut asa nial- le th E 
J < the same watch in Coin 2 2 * 
tor of economy as well as of Silver cases. Price, $10, postpaid 
pridewo considerit poor policy No. M. dy'a 5-curnt 5 
Lo buyanything but the best at presont Cylirder,—Of course we never ** 
rices, when the required amount can hiar of n &earat gold watch being 8 
e spared fot it l'or Instance, our i. But the fact that more 3 
Lovor movements are much No.6 LAnvcrtrxpDEM. f£ Ibon one balf of all the gold 'z 
bettor worth the price than e manufactured for Indies’ B 
the best Cylinders are worth watches will assay not to exceed 9 
what wo have to charge for „ pretty good evidence Ay 
them; and wo offer n five V (hey are extensively sold; 
carat solid gold lady's watch, nni) we Venture to sav ibat nok @ 
not because we woul! advise cue purchaser in a tbousand Is o k 
Its purchase in preference oa aware that she 1s carry: c t 
bettor one, but because thous- ing nn Inferior article, 2 2 
anda of thew watches aro. sold already stated, we dislike 
for ‘Aratelass solid gold" at from 815 to to offer these Koods; but, 8 € 
35 by other parties. If vou cannot inasmuch as they are be- 9 2 
i7 tho bon, our advice ls thar you ing so extensively adver- o> 
or or tho best of such ay come within t 5r others ns first 3 2 3 
your moans, Gor Lady's Marat gold class solid 8 watchesat > f 5 
watch is a bottorarticlo than 15 carried from $15 to $25, we feel p; V 8 w 
by morethan one person fna oblig to place them on 2-28 
thoassal. If yos cannot afford our list for the purpose of g o & & 
To parchaat it you can probably ex ng tbe fraud, aswell „ > 2 
raisa the required number of n3tonccommodate suchas gj e E 
eursenbers forit ava premium. will have them. Our No, „9 " 
All the time you need will ts the only Key Winder 8 k & 8 
bo allowed for the comple- on our Ust. It ls a cylinder meye- & & E & 
tion of the club; or you may ment, Insolid gold bunting cnsen, 8 ne 
mend part subscribers and vandsomely engraved, and is ,; = 
part cash, warranted to be a good time- G. « s é 
heoper—all forthe small sum of 9 9 
Stem REN XO Í 3 pompad, ina hanima Pat 9 2 K 
time a waich fs opehed, fine ^ " — n Lined Case, same as shown In 
yartioles of dirt ate liable to No. 9. LADY s GCABRAT LEVER, $21. the [ijustration 55 
e admitted where they will, sooner or later, No. 9. Lady's S-carat Lever.—This is a S 
obstruct. the delicate” machinery. A good stem Winder and Stem Setter, Lever movemen o 
2s Of a very aeh grado; but the cases are 5-cara d 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. | zo. Suchn watch ts often sold for $40 or $50. 8 
Those who shall procure Watches | | NPE)! ooa vun Pag Linad Cae, 
through us for presents may depend | watch is something to be really prond of. The 2 
upon getting tho most improved goods [ | rase is warranted to pssny 14 carats, and tho E 
direct from tha manufacturers at greatly works ore first class—Lever, Stein Wiucer and 
reduced prices. Ordor oarly as possible, Stem Seiler. Our price is only SH, by express, 0 
> In handsome Satin Case. z 
Address all orders to FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 753 Broadway, New Vork. 
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peespasaerments of Caviiszed Tire. What are termed the” necessaries of Hie” are 
very few. Sreadundewater food, salteack clothing and a hovel shelter would serve to 
keep soni and body togerlüer: but they would bard!y mert the 
reguirenients of any considernble cles in a civit commu- 
nity, The (nct i» that we all demand more or ow of the Iuxurica 
ofthe Wy hav ees beyond iha age of tier’ Gstetonre and 
requireashare of those things which minister to our various 
eupacitive Iur health, usefulness: und enjoyment. Indeed ti bs 
the right use of these Duxunes which beat develops 1n nx nose 
T |) attributes which clevale us above the brute crentiog, 

T | the bmite relishes lix food from a wooden trough quite aa wel 
XX ! from we best French china, aud because it enjoys s mud horel e 

quite as murb m the palatial mansion, and the tet Chae el 7 

bf ndornment are bnt a tiülbxunee to t, are mot peeditiete prou f 
Jf anch (Vings sion bt be ail thye anmeta ua Nor it te conar 
Fi "n ny peuple thut monkish existence is, afer all, the 
ofle 


Silver Piated Table Ware.—There ^ perhaps. no 
other one article in the market except Jewelry that udmit of «o 
mach deception ia plated ware, The country ls nt. present toode 
with the clenpest mod. most wortbloss goods, Which are om = 
une silver plate. First 1n quality of these goods I» the 

cuvormt WILL The thinnest pomble conting of silver, which alter © 
few wees’ service wena off and lesvos the beng exposed The next 
Rralle 1s nson plating, first of nickel then ot silver upon n 
much heavier, nud cotisequently more &ervieeable, owl vela 
(docs wear tho Aun colat ot he brass body la prominent, “thin, we 
have n moderiely thin plating of stiver pena white rune boar. 
V'ourth, a tb plating on & steel body, None ol the foregoing eum 
he properly onsen os stundard goode Next in quality — 
thicker siiver plating on n harder, umore substantial mod better why 
merat body; Hen n double thick plating of silver, and Senlly wu 
have the heaviest n ol puresilver. Ihle last is the 
oily grade which wv offer, 


Holmes, Booth. & Hayden‘s Beat.—The s» which we 
Ofer iust not be contogndcd with the chenp iraak whieh tas bon mo 
extensively ndvertived by some other partic They ate made by 
Mensa. Hornies, Rooth & Hayden, bo rank second to tio other catab- 
lishient in tbe world, They manufacture no. ting but Standard 
Goods, ood thelr name is stamped upon every article, For the 
nccomodaution of dealers all manufacturers of mandeg NOONE 
inve adopied the rame istingnishing stampa for the diferenc 
grajesof pinte. Allarticles of tho lowest grade ure siamped Al, 
Which would acem 10 indicate the best plate, white It ta really the 
3 distinguishing mark for the lowest grade of standard goods. All 

z E Connie plated Tea Spoons, Buttet knives, Child's Knives and Childs 
Jaraxrsm PATTERN. - Pos „ Dea ae RE CERTE 
T: i$. AIK“ Triple Plat en Spoons, Butter Kniv 'a Kn nd 
akon Pitty el oP Dessert Spoons, "Al—9"; and Table Spoons and Forks, “Al—12? 
he figu£es following the “h jn each Indicate the number of ounces of pure silver in i^e plating of 
gross of pieces, We give this bit of information for the benefit of our readers who may wish to 
now what they are buying. But hendes the grade stamp, avers article should bear the name of 
tab rers, else the grade stamp cannot be relied upon. 
e aeree Een among standard goods of reputable manufacturers there ty an im- 
portant difference In the Anish, In many ew es the polishing ts done by a rapid machinehallan pro 
Coan, while every plece benring Messrs, Holmes, Booth & Tlayden's name is thoroughly Burn — 
y 


N 


UN 


" it will be observed that our Table Ware Presenta nre composed of the b 
AU LA LS with the thickest plating of Pure Silver, which is finished by the best 
process of Han l Burnishing. They nre also artistile In pattern, exquisitely engraved, and can- 
Dot be distinguished from Salki Silver. With careful usage the triple plate will last a lifetime, All 
Bpoons and Forks and all Knives (except the Solid Stec Plated Knives described below) nre \niform 
i attern and style of finish, The xn IS Bore HA Spee shown above constitute our Child's 
a ver proprinte Hirthány or Holieay Present, 
Priced tor Wet Triplo PInto.—Child's set of three pleces (Knife, Fork and Spoon), £2. post- 
paid. Tea Spoons, $i per dozen: $3 per set of six; or £1.50 for three, postpaid. Dessert Spoons, $19 
dozen: £5 per set of «1x ; or $2.50 lor three. Table Forks, £12 per dozen; £6 per set of six; or £3 Tor 
hree. Multer Knives, 7*1 achat postpald on receipt of the price, Those wishing to secure reliable 
ware of this kind for Weeding, Trthday or Holiday Presenta should order as early as possible, 
Solid Sterl Plated Knives,—These goods nre covered all over with the heaviest plating of 
pure silver. They ure the celebrated Windsor pattern, with Double Bolstered handle. Aside m 
these knives wiil save thelr 
price every year In the labor 
T i { six; or £1.75 for three, postpaid. 
the ordinary steel blades, Price, £7 per dozen; $3.50 per set o ; D 
The very bust placed ware is always tbe most economical in the long sun., 


their beauty and cleanliness, 
n * required to keep the polish 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 


Tet. We offer £1.00 worth of eubecriptions for the PirmgNOLOGICAL JOURNAL as n present for every $2.00 
worth of plated ware which shall be ordered from the above hst. For instance, any person ordering s Child's 
Set at $2.0, will be entitled to six mouths’ sub-cription to the TounNAr, which may be mailed to himself or to any 
one else; £12.00 For a yet of Table Forks also priys for three copies of the JOURNAL one year n= a presents etc, 
We not only offer the very Dest goods at à low price, hut we give Every pueshuwe ap opportunity (o get back one» 
half of the money he pays, hy asking his friends to eubscribe for tlie JougNAL, nud sending ns their addresses 
and keepivg the money which he collects. On receipt of the amount required, the plated ware in every case will 
be soni y mail " express (all Charges prepaid), Ali goods designed for Holiday Presents should be ordered 
as carly ns pas- hie. 

2d. We offer $2. worth of Silver-Plated Ware as a presint to any person for retting two mew enbecrid- 
ers for the Jornxan. The person who shall send us $4.0) for two subscribers, will therefore be entitled to the 
Child's Set as n present: and to 9 set or Toa Spoons for three subscribers, etc, all post-paid, Perfect satisfaction 
la gaaraniccu in every case, Address all orders to 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 753 Broadw y, N. Y. 
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USEFUL RUBBER GOODS. 


We have arranged with the Goodyear India Rubber Curler Company, 729 Broadway, 
our ur neighbors, to offer some of their most useful and celebrated Goods as Premiums for clubs of subscribers to 
the Premnovocicat JovxwAL. These arlicles are new, and are now justly coming into very general use. We have 
used some of them personally, and know they will bear our recommendation, 


LADIES’ OIBOULAR. LADIES’ LEGGINGS, PUMP PLANT SPRINKLER, 


The great val- Featherweight (rubber) Leggings for 
ue d shake Ladies and Misses, hese are water- 
light and thor- proof, strong and 
oughly water- durable, affording 
proof articles a protection al- 
need hardly be tained in Ho other 
referred to. way. Heing lined 
They are made they are warm and 
in the usual absolutely indis- 
style of water- pensable in wet 
proof cloaks and muddy wea- 
with bood, an ther. Every lady 
are so light who has to go out 
they can be daily should own 
roll up and one, In 3 
carried in the give site aroun 
cket, saving the necessity of be- calf, and state 
ng 8 with a heavy cloth whether for ladies 
cloak. In orders g, give length de- or misses. Price, 
sired in back. rice, $4.00. Given fes Given for 
for four sube.ribers, and so cents two subscribers, or 
extra for m aling, or will be sent by sent by mail, post- This is the latest improvement in 


mail, pos, paid, om receipt of price, paid, on receipt of | plant Sprinklers, and is undoubtedly 
» price. the most convenient apparatus for 

— — sprinkling Flowers, Plants, Clothes, 

MEN'S LEGGINGS, Floors, etc, ever made. It is the 


quickest aod most effectual in the mar- 
ket, and for flowers it is simply wmigme, 
lt isa miniature pomp; the littl pail 
accompanying it will hold a pint, but 
water can be thrown from a pail or other 
vessel at the rare of a quart in three 
minutes, in a fine, even spray, Price, 
| $1.50. Given for two subscribers, or sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 


GENTS’ WATERPROOF 


OVERCOAT. These will be found 
useful very many times ; 


on all wet days,and when 
it is necessary to go in 
wet grass, etc., being an 
absolute protectiou to 
pants and person. State 
whether large or small 
size is wanted, 


Few men know 
the value of 
these light and 
serviceable ar- 
ticles, strong 
and durable, 
and welghiny 
only about » 
pound; can b: 
rolled up an: 
put in pocket ; 
made in vari- 
Ons sites. In 
ordering, give 
sire around the 
breast, under 
the arms, The 


IA'TSON'S SYRINGE, 


Price, $1.50. Given 
for two subscribers, or 
sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


rice of this is — — 
5.00. : Given for five subscribers, 
and zo cents for postage, or will be GOODYEALR'S 


sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, 


HEALTH LIFT. 


—— 


WATER BOTTLE. 


This is an article that 
should be ready for use 
im every family, When 
local hot applications 
are necded nothing 
equals it; many times 
severe pain is. relieved 
hy a hot application in 


This la u very ingenious 
arrangement, by which 


Indies and ecdeutary per- We have supplied hundreds of our 
sons can take daily a va- customers with these, the best made. 

Put up in handsome cases, each con- 
noty of exercise, which | taining four tubes; one for Howels of 


Adults, one for Infinte, Vaginal Tube 
will be foand very bench- | Far 1 ube, and Spray Cap, either of 


this were, * only clal which may be used! with the Bulb, It 
proper and safe way o - is the most convenient Synnge in use, 
warming the bed or feet Prica, $5.00. its peculiar forni soe He "t to the 


and hands of elderly 
persons and invalids, 
Hot fat-irons aud jug should not 
de used. Price, fo œo. Given for 
two subscribers, or sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, 

All these are of special utility, and will be found indispensable in every well-regulated family. We offer them as 
Premiutus for the purpose of increasing our list of subscribers : but 10 place them within the reach of all we will send 
by mail. post-paid, to any address. A more complete descriptive circular will be sent on application. All orders 

ould be sent to 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 753 Broadway, New York. 


hand i» every passte position, and is 
the lates: Improvement of the inventor, 
bers, or sent by expresa | Aguide-look with each Syringe Price 


on receipt of price | Pao. Crven for three snüscribers, or 
/ 7 seht by mail on receipt of price, 


Giren for five subecrl- 
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A HEVV BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


Forty YEARS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


EMBRACING 
!ecollections of History, Anecdote, and Experience. 


By NELSON STZ ER, 


Author of '' Choice of Pursuits; or, What to Do and Why"; “How to Teach; or, Phrenology im the 
School-Room and the Family"; “ Thoughts on Domestic Life; or, Marriage Vindicated and 
Free Love Exposed.” 


Prayessor of Mental Science in the American Institute of Phrenology; Associate Editor of the Phren- 
ological Journal; and for more than thirty years Professional Phrenological Examiner 
tn the Office of Fowler & Wells, New York. 


Over 400 pages, xamo, cloth. . - Price, $1.50. 


In this work we have a most interesting record of the author's recollec- 
tions and experiences during more than FORTY YEARS as a Practical Phrenol- 
ogist. Such an opportunity for gathering rich material for a readable book 
rarcly falls to the lot of any man, and those who know the author's retentive 
memory and his happy faculty of relating racy incidents, would expect such 
a work to be filled with anecdotes at once pathetic, witty, droll, and start- 
ling; that every page would sparkle with reality and be packed with facts 
too good to be lost. 

It is possible to give a summary of most books, and present to the 
reader some salient points indicating the scope of the work; but this book 
seams to be an exception. It contains thirty-nine chapters, but their general 
headings would give the reader a meager idea of it, because there are so 
many subjects treated that nearly every page has its title and a pertinent 
topic to match. 

A friend who read the proof-sheets of the work said: This book is 
like three electric wires twisted together. There is first, a line of scientific 
matter covering human faculty and character; second, a line of narrative 

.running through it which is full of historic romance; and third, a glittering 
line of anecdote, like a string of gems on a golden thread." A career of 


j public lecturing through fifteen States covering ten years’ time, and a resi- 
| dence of more than thirty years at the headquarters of Phrenology, in. New 
4 York, as an examiner, requiring personal professional contact with more 
than two hundred thousand persons, have afforded opportunity for gather- 


ing material for the construction of a book which really may have three 


| distinct threads of interest running through it, and to which no synopsis 
| can do justice. 


If one would get the gist of practical phrenology, it is here made plain: 


| if he would learn the wonderful interest connected with the application of 


phrenology to peculiat people, it is here; if he would-have a vivid picture of 
the varied and singular incidents connected with a traveling lecturer, or the 


| strange and racy anecdotes which such a career would furnish, he will find it 


in the contents of this work. 

This book will certainly be warmly welcomed by every sharp reader, 
from the youth of twelve to the sage of cighty years. 

This work will be specially acceptable to every reader of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. Will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 
788 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Given as a Premium for 2 Subscribers to the Journal. 
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On Wedlock. | 


WITH PORTRAIT OF AUTHOR. 


— e — 


EDLOCK; Or, Tue Rieur RELATIONS or THE Sexis. X Scienrite 
Treatise disclosing the Laws of Conjugal Selection, Pre-natal Influ- 
ences, and showing Who Ought and Who Ought Not to Marry. By S. N. 


Wers, author of “New Physiognomy,” “How to Read Character,“ ete. 
Plain, price $1.50; in fancy gilt, $2.00. 


Among the subjects treated are the following: Qualifications for Matrimony; The Right Age to 
Marry; Motives for Marrying ; Marriages of Consanguinity—of Cousins— when Juetifiable ; Conjugal 
Selection—Afiinitics ; Courtship—Long or Short; Duty of Parents; Marriage Customs and Ceremo- 
nies of all Nations; Ethics of Marriage; Second Marriages—are they Adiniseible; Jealousy—Its 
Causes and Cure; Grounds for Separation and Divorce ; Cellbacy—Ancient and Modern; Polygamy 
and Pantagamy ; Love Signs in the Features, and How to Read Them by Phystognomy ; Sensible Love 
Letters—Illustrious Examples; The Poet’s Wife; Tus Mopet HuSBAND anp 1 Monet WI 
their Mutual Obligations, Privileges, and Duties; What Constitutes a True Marriage; The Poetry of 
Love, Courtship, and Marriage—The Work being a Practical. Guide to all the Relations of A Harrr 
WEDLOCK. 


Here are a few of the subjecta contained in this most useful work, compiled from the Contents. 


Development and Renewal of the Soctal Affections ; 
Inordinate Affection ; Function of Adhesiveness and 
Amativeneas; Admiration not Love; Addresses De 
clined—Ilow to Do It; Matrimonial Bargains; True 
Beanty; Colihacy and Health; Celibacy and Crime; 
Marrying for Money; Facts in Relation to Consan- 
gilneous Marrlage—when Permiesible ; Law of Couju- 
g^] Belection ; Conjugal IIarmony; Conjugal Resem- 
b'ances of Ilusbands and Wives; Pleasure of Court- 
chip; Confidence in Love; Duty of Cheerfulness; 
Woman's Constancy ; Laws and Remedy for Divorce; 
Drifting; Economy: Etiquette of Long Engagements; 
Falling in Lovo; Forbearance; Whom Great Men 
Marry; Girls of the Period; Housekeeping; Good 
Habite Esscntlul; How to Win Love; Honeymoon ; 
Tho Model IIurband; IIome—IIow to Make it Happy ; 
Mutual Help; Conjugal [[armony; Hotel and Club 
Life; Inhabitivencss; Terrible Effects of Morbid Jeal- 
ousy ; Jullet's Confession ; Kizses ; Kate's Proposal; 
Parental Love—Ifow to Win It; Declarations of Love; 
Not to bo Ashamed of It; Romantic Love; Sccond 
Love; Is Love Unchangable? Should Parents Inter- 
fore? Love Letters; Love Song ; Congratulatory Let- 


ter; Little Things; Love's Seasons; Its Philosophy 
Early Marriage among the Anclents—Motlves for It; 
International Marriage; Marriage Customs; Marriage 
Defined; Its Legal Aspects ; Marriage Ceremonies tn 
the Episcopal, thó Roman, Jewish, Quaker, and !n the 
Greek Churches; Marriage Exhortation; Ethics of 
Marriage; Health and Marriage; Ilasty Marriages; 
Marrying Maxims; Morganatic Marriages; Marrying foe 
a Home, for Money, for Love, for Beanty ; Right Motive 
for Marrying ; Advice to the Marricd ; Man and Woman 
Contrastcd ; Monogamy Define; Matrimonta) Fidelity; 
Matrimonial Politeness; Legal Rights of Married 
Women; The Mormon System; Man's Wesz'-ementz : 
The Maiden's Cholce; Letters of Napoleon; Who. to 
Pop the Question; Pantagamy Defined; Meddling 
Relatives; Phyelcal and Mental Soundnews; Bisp- 
mothers ; The Shakers; Singleness ; Something to 10; 
Wedding in Sweden ; Temptations of the Unmarried; 
IIereditary Tainta; Temperaments most Compatible; 
Trifling; May Woman Make Love? Lesson for Wives; 
Wedding Gifte; Wife and I; IIow a Lady Said It; Plain 
Talk with a Young Man; Sollloquy of a Young Lady; 
“To Marry or Not to Marry—Thzt ls the Question.” 


The book is handsomely printed and beautifully bound. Intended more espocially for young people, 
but may be read with profit by those of overy age. A suitable present to a lady, or to a gontlemnn. 


AS A PREMIUM. 


To place this work within the reach of all, wo have decided to offer it 
as a PREMTUI for two subscribers to the PrrgENoLootoAL JOURNAL, at $2 cach ; 
and to the subscribers is given as a Premium the PunENoLoo:caL Bust, or, 
the New Book on BPU RZH EIM. 25 cents extra is required froin each 
subscriber for boxing and packing tne Bust, or for postage on the Book and 
JoURNAL. wnez the Book i is sent. Address all orders to 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 753 Broadway, New York. 


——À A Pan! 
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Electro- Magnetic Machines 


AS PREMIUMS. 


Thero has been during the past year great progress made In the application of Electricity to the treatment of 
various forms of disease. The educated sentiment of the public demands from physicians an application of this 
remedia) agent in many cases, which bas resulted In a large number of physicians procuring batteries. Some 
have good ones, and some have those that arc Indifferent; but all should be furnished with a good Instrument. 

Intelligent men and women can, with proper attention, use the batteries quite as successfully as the average 
physician, and therefore many persons, outside of the profession, are procuring batteries and works on the sub- 
ject, and making the application in many cases where it Is required. 


The demand for these machines has induced us to make especial arrangementa with the manuZacturer for the 
offering of A 
Dr. Jcrome Kiddcr's Celebrated Batteries 


as Premlums for clubs of subecribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF Harn. 


We bave already supplied many of these to our subscribers and friends for use, to their entire satisfaction, 
and we our-elves know them to be thoroughly reliable, and equal to the best made. During his life-time Dr. 
Jerome Kidder spent much of his time aud money in various Improvements and In perfecting bis machines. 
For general purposes “THUE PHYSICIAN'S AND FAMILY MACIHINE," represented In the above ent, and 
known as No, 4, will answer every purpose, It has three colla, giving six variations of the current, and ts 
rated by onc open battery, and can be nsed for weeks aud monthe without change of fluid. The case contains a 
bottle, In which the usd can be ponred when not in nse. The cut represente the box, with apparatus, withost 
the cover, The price of this, complete, la S. It is offered for twenty subscribers to the JoCRNAL at $2 each 

We giao offer No, 5, which contains five «olls. arranged to be nsed in various combinations, aad with hydro 
stat tip cap battery. Price £27; aud offered for twenty-seven eubsceibers, 

As we have eaid, any intelligent person, with the aid of the mangel which accompanies the Battery, can 
apply electricity with these machines In very many cases effectively. We would say, do not depend upon your 
E clan, with lita litte experience, and his old broken-duwn machine; procure one for yourself, Oar liberal 
Offer presents an opportunity to our physicians to secure one of the beat machines made, simply by à ulttle weil 
directed effort. We will also send there machines on recelpt of price,as above stated. 

bd yd Manna! of Medical Electricity, a very simple text-book on the subject, price $2.00, is given for twe 
eubecribers. 


Address FOWLER & WELLS, 753 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—For fuller descriptions of the Battery, with its uses, together with a complete Price. 


list, send stamp for Kidder's Catalogue. We can furnish any of the Batteries for a number of 
subscribers equalling the price in dollars, or on receipt of amount named in Kidder's list 
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A FREE SCHOLARSHIP 


IN TIB 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of PHRENOLOGY. 


This INsTiTUTE was Incorporated by the Legislature 
if the State of New York, In 1565, and holds an Annua 
iession, beginning the first Tuesday of October, cor. 
inning six weeks, during which time more than a hun- 
red lessons or lectures are given, covering thorough 
nstruction in Theoretical and Practical Phrenology, 
overing All that is known of Character Reading às a 
clence and as nn art. Those who wish to make Phre- 
iology a Profesreion, and those who, In the pulpit, at the 
"ar, in medicine, as teachers, or in business, would 
snow how to read character ala glance, have the oppor- 
unity to possces themeclves of this information, and 
hereby double their power for exerting Influence and 
-oing good. 

To place this valusble Instruction within the reach of 
ome who might find it difficult to spare tbe amount 


equircd at one time, we offer a scholarship in the 
american Institute of Phrenology, for 100 subscribers to 
he Puu£NoLOGICAL Jouunat. If the full number are 
ot obtained the balance may be paid in cash. 

For full quies us to toples embodied in these 
ourses of instruction, including terms, inclose stamp 
or "PuxrNoLogicAL JovRNAL Extra.“ Address 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 
753 Broapway. NEW Yorr 
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YOUR PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 


AS 
7, 


Those who can not visit ns in person, to obta a 

Phrenological Examinntlon, 
ay send likenesses, if properly taken, and sach meas 
urements and description of complezion and general 
halld, as to indicate Temperament and Constitution, 
and we can give a thorough description of character 
and talents, fully written out, including advice as to 
the beet pursuit or profession, the rigut kind of persos 
for a business partner or for a fe companion, and fall 
directions In respect to health, and how to edacate, 
train, aud use the faculties of yourself or children tà 
Hie best advantage. We have done many thousands In 
this way to the most complete sulisfuction of tha 
applicants, 

In order to place this enporiualty within the reach 
of all, we have dvelded to offer a fall written description 
us A premium for ouly four enhecribers to tho POREN- 
CAL JOURNAL AND Scirnce or IrALTH, and. to 
each eu'scríber we offer à choice premium. 

Y'Icaee send for circular called * Mirror of the Mind,” 
which will explain what kind of likencasses are 
for the purpose, and all other particulars. 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 


753 Broadway, New York. 


CLUBBING FOR 1884. 


For the accommodation of our readers and friends 
we have made arrangements tor the combining of other 
ubllentions with our popular and useful magazine as 
'ollows: The subscription price of the PIrRENOLOGICAT, 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OP Hearn is $2; and any of 
the following may bo included ai the prices given : 

Names sent for the JOURNAL, with either of these, 
will count on Premium List, and to Agents the same 
ns though sent singly. 


Our Continent........ $3 ?5 Literary News 3 
Eclectic Mazazine,., 4 25 o Lewls' Monthly... 1 60 
Atlantic Monthly... $40 The Pansy . ....... „ MO 
Lippincott's Mag.... 2 50 Baby Land . V 40 


Harper's Monthly.... 3 25 Peterson's Lady's Mag 1 60 
„ Weckly..... 3 5ü North Am. Review.,.. 4 25 
Bazar. . 3 50 Tribune, non 3 


ss N 1 30 „ Semi-Wockly 2 25 
The Century Magazine 8 60 Times, Weekly........ 90 
St. Nicholas. ...... 70, Sun, * Sen 0 
Popular Sei. Monthey 4 20 World, ^" — ........ 90 
Godey's Lady's Hook 1 60 Country Gentleman.. 2 15 
Arthur's Home Mag... 1 60 Herald, Weckly....... 90 
Rural New YorKer.,, 1 85 Prairie. Farmer. 150 
Scientific American.. 2 75 Tins. Christi Weekly 2 20 

" Supplement. 4 20 The Pulpit Treasury. 2 10 
Demorest's Magazine. 1 60 Weckly Witness . 9 
Home Journa! ....... 1 6) Poultry World 90 
American Agriculturist 1 10 Gardener*& Monthly. 1 50 
Wide Awake...... .. 2 J0Her«ld of Health..... — 80 
Our Little Men and N. E. Jour. Educa... . 2 40 

Womeu..... s. .... 75 The School Journal... 1 60 
Our Little Ones,...... 1 15 Plymouth Puipit...... 115 
Good Literature.... 1 30 Modern Age. ..-..... 1 40 


The only coucition for obtaining the above redaction 
is that the person ordering «hall subscribe Jor or be n sub- 
&Criber to the PURENOLOUICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE 
or llraurn, then any namber of the above publica- 
tions may be ordered, Book and Bust Premiums are 
offered to rubscribers to the JOURN aL as above, Mako 
up your Het aud seud cn the amount, saving time, 
moucy, risk, and trouble, Agents can often offer the 
above combination to advantage, Address «il orders to 

Fow sen & WIL, Publishers. 753 Broadway, N. Y 
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GIVEN 


, VENERATION | dnx 
! 


— Pores 
NM C — ! ^o - 
IMITATION 4), N 


2 \ wore 
COMSCIEN . 
JEN, — 


TO TUS 


Phrenological Journal. 


This 1 is widely known in America and Europe, having been before the reading world forty 


years, and occupying a place in literature exclusively its own, viz. : the study of Human Nature in all its 
hases, including Phrenology, Physiognomy, Ethnology, Physiology, etc., together with the“ Science of 
ealth,” and no expense will be spared to make it the best publication for general circulation, tending 
always to make men better physically, mentally, and morally. Parents should read the JOURNAL that 
they may better know how to govern and train their children. Young people should read the Journal 
that they may make the most of themselves, To each Subscriber is given 


THE PHRENOLOCICAL BUST. 


This bust is made of Plaster of Paris, and so lettered as to show the exact location of each of te 
Phrenological Organs. The head is nearly life-size, and very ornamental, deserving a place on the 
center-table or mantel, in parlor, office, or study, and until recently has sold for $2.00. is, with the 
illustrated key which accompanies each Bust, and the articles published in the JOURNAL on '* Practica! 
Phrenology,” will enable the reader to become a successful student of Human Nature. One of thev 
heads should be in the hands of all who would know ‘‘ How TO READ CHARACTER.” 

TERMS.—The JOURNAL is now published at $2.00 a year (having been reduced trom $3.00), sings 
numbers 20 cents. en the Premiums are sent, 25 cents extra must be received with each subscriptio 
to pay postage on the JOURNAL and the expense of boxing and packing the Bust, which will be sent by 
express, or No. 2, a smaller size, will be sent by mail, post-paid. To those who have the Bust, or preiet 
it, we will send the new Book Premium, “THE DISEASES OF MODERN LIFE.” Send for circular. 


Send amount in P. O. Or., P. N., Drafts on New York, or in Registered Letters. Postage stamps wil! 
be received. Agents wanted. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 753 Broadway, N. Y. 
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zu, DRESS REFORM. 


Union Undergnrments. 
VEST AND DRAWERS IN ONE. 
EQUIPOISE. 


Made in all weights 
of Merino and Cash- 
mere; Chemllettes, 
Princess Skirts, 
Equipoiwe, Emunci- 
pation, Dress Re- 
form and Comfort 
A ag Gora A 

aiste a Specially 
Shoulder Brace aud 
| Corset combined ; 

shoulder bracts, ab- 
J dominal supporters, 
Ob-tetric Bandages, 
Shoulder Stocking 
Supporters, Sanitary 
Napkins, etc, Custom Work promptly attended to. 
New Ilustrated Catalogue. Free, 


MHS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
ALWAYS USE THE BEST, 
WHICH 18 THE 


Rubber Paint. 


Send tor Catalogue and Sample 
" "Ei 10 om 
Rubber Paint Co., 
750, 752, 754 Washington St., 
NEW YORK' 


FIRE. ON THE HEARTH. 


Stoves, D sizes,’ 
No, 18, New und Elegant 
Dosign. 

AIR WARMING GRATES, 
Two Sizes. 

Firo Place Heaters, 
Two Sizes, 


Each one combining 
the Radiation and Ven- 


Price, $2.25. 


tilation of an open fi 
with the power an 
economy of a warm air 


WVA furnace: also full lines 
Ne lke i [yd —— eure 4 of Parlor and Cook 
Stoves, Ranges, etc, Send for Price List. 


OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CO. 
T6 Beckman Stroot. Now York, 


WALL PAPERS, 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO., 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS, 

BPECIAL AGENTS AND SOLE REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE ADVANCED 
SOUTH KENSINGTON PAPERS. 

Tn order (o make room for onr latest importation of 
there new and benutful Papers, we arc SELLING 


Ur wr former etock ut greatly REDUCED 
PRIC 


Close Seas given on Large Contracts. 
Nos. 124 and 126 Wrst 83d Street, 


Near Broadway, New York. 


aby (50% gle 


qT “STANDS 4 AT THE HEAD,| 


‘DOMESTIC 


EWING MACHIN 
NEW "ove 


ATTACHMENTS. 


T T 


= 
> 


LEADS 
Them All. 


WING? 
FEON NE 
ons 


HM MN 


i TANT FRINGED CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
FRINGED B E We will wend ote Chib tinus Cards, 
9 deawiful colors, trimmed. with 


sik 
X-MAS P fringe, no two alike, by ma, post 
CARDS : 


pat id, for DO eta. William M. 

onildson & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

PAMPAS, PALM-LEAVES. 
Elegant Decorative BOQUETS, $2 

2 suitable for Large Rooms, ONE ny 


Holiday Carda sod Letter Paper. rr fiuely 
Ornameüted with Natural Flowers. Write to 


ARNOLD PHE Jacksonville, Ein. 


for Special Prove-List, 


THE UNIVERSAL BATH. 


cee. Many lung in uss Old Lathe renewed 


Send for Circulare. E, I. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. & 


| on plants. 


lendin| 
i for $1.00. A Fonts 
— a 1 Wanted, Ade, 
teus tor circulare 
IVES & (0, 
Salo Mancfacturers, New Lavvo, Coon. 
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WEBSTER'S 
UNABRIDGED 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


THE STANDARD. 
GET Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
n New Biographical Dictionary 
and 3000 Engravings, 
THE. Standard in the Gov't Printin 
32,000 copies in Public 
Bale 20 to 


Office, 
chools. 
of any other series. 


BEST HOLIDAY CIFT 


Always aeceptnlile to Pastor, Parent, 
Teacher, Child or Friend; for Holiday, Dirth- 


day, Wedding, or any other occasion. 
“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 

The intet edition, in the quantity of matter it 
contains, ia believe «| to be the largest volume 
put lishe od. it has 3000 more Words in its vo- 

-abulary than are found In anyother Am. igt. 

nd nearly 3 times the number of Engrarings 


G K C. MERRIAM A CO., Puts, Springfield. M 


CA R DS Christmas and New Year Cards. ue 
Variety, Lowest Prices. 100 Gente’ 
Year Calling Cards, or 100 Ladies’ New Year Houtption 
Cards, $1.00. Equal fo engraved cards. Please send 
address on poses for Lists und Prices. 
NATIONAL Carb WoRKs, New Haven, Conn. 


IIN C RESSEHS. 

D n 2 ceuta to 180. A L'rculare free. Book of 

package of 55 varieties of 9. ruts, åre., 10 cents. 
us 


Shunt cade 19 epis Printers“ EPH WATSO 
Instruction rna cents. 19 Murray St, New Yor 
THE BIGGEST THING OUT, !üsstrated Book 


(new.) E. NASON & Co., 120 Fulton St., New York, 


S PLES? of Imitation Stained Glass, 105. Rasily 
AM plied to glass already in churches, 


homes, stores. reulars free, 
AGENTS’ HERALD, Phila., Pa. 
BUY MOUSE 
(COTHE BONANZ TRAP. 
A KEY THAT AND NOT ^ 


WILLWTIND ANY WATCH OUT. 


R 
LD by Watehmakers. By Mail,25 . 
S0 FREE. J. S. BIRCH A CO., 38 Dey St., N. 


OOKS on BUILDING, Painting, Dee 
For my eighty-eight page Tlluatrated Catalogue 
address, enclosing three 3-cent stamps, 


| WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N. Y. 


DRY coos 


YMAILOR EXPRESS! 
nl: QUO, 000 in Stork to select from, collected: 
oar own buyers In the martete of the werkt, 
Dress Senda, ETIN Shawls, Trimmings Hosiery, 
Upholstery, Faney toods, Ludles’ Dresses, Clow 
Underwenr, Tica, Luces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
„tante“ A und, Girls’ Outfits, Kc. smples, infor 
, NG GUIDE™ free on application 
COOME, m & CON ARD, hth & Market Sta Philada. 


Cl") lease ag where you «aw this Advertisement 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
(40 pp. 4to) of the MASON & HAMLIN 
THE VERY HIGHEST HONORS ORGANS, forthe season of 1883-4, is ready, 


RNV and will besent free, It announces MANY 
WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION NEW STYLES: and the best assortment 

Now in session (1883) at of the best organs we have ever offered ; at 
lowest prices: $22 to 8600 and up. SIXTY 
STYLES from 878 to &200, for cash, easy 


FSTERBROOK’ “PENS 


PENS. 
exe: 


Leading Numbers : 14, 048, 130, 333, 161, 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


A CABLE DISPATCH ANNOUNCES THAT THESE ORGANS 


ARE AUAIN AWARDED 


AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS. 


terms, or rented. These organs have taken HIGHEST AWARDS at EVERY 
ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS for SIXTEEN 
YEARS, no other American organs having been found equal to them at any. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO,, BOSTON, 154 Tremont St.; NEW 


YORK, 46 East 14th St,; CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Avenue. 


DECIDED IMPROVEMENT. 
PERFECTION 


MAGIC LANTERN. 


$12.00 AND UPWARDS. 


A journey around the world, while sitting in your chair, enlightens the children and awakens ideas. 
Send Two-cent stamp for particulars. 


PRIN TIN S PRESSES- 
tr THE YOUNG; TAUGHT A USEFUL ART AND AMUSEMENT COMRINED. 
^ Mg PRICE, $2.50 and $3.50. ‘ 
"tas Beautiful Picture Cards sent on receipt of ro One-cent Stamps. 
JAKOBI & HART, Manufacturers and Dealers, 185 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Drs. WALTER'S MOUNTAIN PARK, Wernersville, near Reading, Pa. 


ROBT. WALTER, 1 SUPERINTENDENT.‘ 


| assoorars PHYSICIANS. 


This well-known Sanitarium is open all the year for the reception of guests. It has been built under the 


supervision of its chief prece», at a cost of 
ing the winter &cason. 
walls, hented by steam, hot air, and o 


000, especially for the treatment of invalids, particularly dur- 
he location is peenliarly dry, sunny, and sheltered, and the buildings are of double stone 
n grates, and ventilated by hot-air flues. The treatment has been suc- 


cessful in a marked degree, and we offer the best opportunities for recovery to all who may seek our aid. Send 


for circular and specimen copy of our health journal. Address as above, 


ROBT. WALTER, M.D. 


Dr. F. Wilson Hurd’s Highland Hygeian Home, 


THE WESLEY WATER-CURKE, 
AT DELAWARE WATER CAP. 


Address EXPERIMENT MILLS P. O., Pa. 


Situated in a most beautiful and healthful locality, no malaria, consumption rare. We receive"cases every 


month in the year. 


Healds’ Hygeian Home, 


Wilmington, Delaware, 
Is acknowledged by Hygienists to be the most com- 
fortable Fall and Winter Sanitariam in America. 
Steam Heat! Scientific Ventilation ! 
Varied Baths, Movements, "as Deep Breathing 
Exercises, San Bathing, and all Hygienic agencies. 
The most attractive Hygienic table set in any ` Cure." 


Drs. P. & M. H. HEALD. 


GUNS Revolvers. Catalogues Free. ~ Address: 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburg, Pa- 
185 in Confederate Money sent for 25€. 500 
Foreign Stamps, 25c. List showing price 


paid for Old Coins, 10e. T. CRAYTON, Anderson, S. C. 


JUST , PUBLISHED. -— 


HEALTH MISCELLANY. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. |." - 
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| trated Catalogue. 


MUSICAL. 
OPTICAL. 
MACICAL. 
ELECTRICAL. MECHANICAL. 
Our Mammoth Illustrated Wonder Catalogue, Free, 
Magic Lanterns with Slide, $1.50 up. 150-page illus- 
Photo and Lecture, 10 cents. 
HARBACH ORGANINA, Co., 
809 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AG ENT WANTED for the“ History of Chris- 
tianity,’’ by Abbott. A Grand Chance. 


A $1.00 book at the popular price of $1.75. Liberal 
terme, The religious papers mention it as one of the 
few great religious works of tbe world. Greater suc- 
cess never known by agents. ‘Terms free. 

Stinson & Co., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


CHORTHAND Biting devoir. taught 


ituations procured for pupils when competent. 
end for circular. W. G. CHAFFER, Oswego, N. Y. 
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THE MARVELLOUS WEBBER SINGING DOLL. 


A MECHANICAL WONDER. 
Last year we first tutratueed this CHARMING 
NOVELTY to the chiluren of America, and itt 
safo to assert that no Toy ever devised attained. 
Buch immediate popu arity. Fully aware of its 
merit we had thousands of Donis ready for tl 
Holilay toute, notwithstanding which the sup- 4 
(CN jy wasextliunsted earlyin December, and lune, 
' e vf children who cune to var store w crel 
disappointed. We hive been accuumating 
Bak for tl ast nine months, and shall ens 
Aea vor thia yeur to rl all orders the day of re- 
cript. The Doll has been improved : 
every way since last year. listeado 
the sif Geran body na in all importat Dul 
our Doll has nn A RICA MaD 
BODY with Umber joints, 60 that itw 
and gracefully inany tion, The arm is of Fi e" 
Kid with aeparate fingers. These are positively tir 
finest bodies ever pat in a Doll. They are of gracetu. 
"nd natural shape, and much better and more D 
Tei ve iy nada v 1 ü bodies which 
they will ontwear many Uines, ho Waxen 
Mende with long bair àreof tha best French am 
Gerinan make, made 1 for thia Poll. and they 
nre va beantiful as life, long hair, besutiful ey nn 
delicately tinted cheeka, Weconxider them the finest Dols 
lends ever imported into this country, and that withent 
the Wonderful Singing Attachment THE DOLG 
ALONE 18 WELL WORTH THE ENTIRE PRICE, TAR seie ATTACIH- 
NEXT [8 eoneesled within the body Itis one of the most Ingenious 
inventions of tbea I i shapa "XC pete to show n in — 95 
hanitenuraving. IU isn usica trume nely 
made, tut lable to yet Qut of order, mud ro araneed tte Slight 
ressqre tanses the Doll to sing one of the following nira: “Home, 
weet Home," ''"Greenville,'* “I Want to be an * “There is a Happy 
Land,“ ‘Sweet Bye and Bye," "Bonnie Doon, ow ca» I Leave Theo,” 
"A, B, O Bong.“ “America, ‘Thou, Thou reizn'st'' t German), “Prohe 
1 


4'SINOH ANBAR NI 
VNNOO VMI v,, 


a Littlo 
Save the Queen." talking 


Dolli have long heen made, bnt thy . , soon oat of onler and do not afford the little ones half te" 
ure imi entertyitument that enr We f 
DREN'S TOYS EVER PRODUCED, nil | 


Urn- phre . LI 
jo. , 20 inches high, oci kest DOLL, price, &4 O These Prices in 
nre equilly yerfeect mil complete, hut the Direer the Doll the lorgert 


any address en receipt of pri Fmhroidcred Ch y 
orders to "PRE MASSACHUSETTS ORQAN € „ OF Washington Nt. Mass, 
V. 3. A. CELINE COSTUME A leit e trimmed, Anity made, $3.00 £o rd. 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


that will play any tune, and that any 
one, even a child, can operate. 


‘The Organetto has gained wach a world-wide N thet s 
lengthy deser)ption "x is nut necessary. It wilt be dta e 
soy that it is 4 „ATT ORGAN that pays meckanteuty atl the 
sac irt, pepalar magic, iunge, dantes, ete. ete, Ir 
three trong lows and eet reeds with klarsten 
SWELL. strip of tested paper represente the tune, 
i» only necessary to place the paper tune in the 
Gore ja the pito apd turn the hand 
€ bellows an e tung, 
paper allow the Fight teeda lo sound Ar 
result, pu in Cyne, execution, dd wi 
" edge of music bel 
chi!d can o; r1 pieces 
a gong An 
beet oul h i - 


until 

enoo: onthe 
greatly reduced price, belie thet fee, warrant redut 
? oranes Do e 


for 53.50. Lm 


FRE 
il send small selection 
PARE Tu ‘ace soul 


will appolut p 
town our agent, if he 
The Massachusetts Organ 


Co., 57 Washington Street. 
AN ORCHESTRA IN EVERY HOME, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Just Published, 


THE HEALTH MISCELLANY. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


This pamphlet contains more information 
relating to health topics, than has ever been 
published at the same price. To persons in 
need of the information, any one of the dozen 
or more important articles will be worth many 
times the price of all. 


COITTZITTS. 


The Externa! Sensea—5 illustrations. 

The Back-ache—S illustrations. 

Water Treatment of Fevers. 

Chronic Catarrh. Its Causes and Cure. 

A Chapter on Ethnology—8 illustrations. 

Bodily Positions and Dress, in relation to Health and 
Form—14 illustrations. 

Three Classes of American Girls—illuatrated. 

The Bath in Small-pox. 

The Teeth, their Use and Care—7 illustrations. 

Who are the Healthy Women among ue f 

Wheat, the true way to use it. 

Confessions and Observations of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton. 

Twin Curatives, Nature and Water. 

Hygienic Agriculture, 

Getting Used to It. 

Causes of Malarial Diseases. 

Rheumatism. 

Fat Folks and Lean Folks. 


F This isa large octavo pamphlet, and will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
25 cents, or five copies for $1 co. 


HEALTH in the HOUSEHOLD; 


or, Hycientc Cookery. By Susanna W. 
Dodds, M.D. 600 pages, extra cloth, or 
oil-cloth binding, $2.00. 


The Natural Cure of. Consumption, 
RHEUMATISM, BRIGHT’S DISEASE; CONSTIPA- 
TION, WAKEFULNESS, Etc. By C. E. Page, 
M.D. t2mo, cloth, ST. oo. 


HOW TO FEED THE BABY 


to Maxe Her HEALTHY AND Happy. By 
C. E. Page, M.D. Third edition. Revised. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


FOR GIRLS. A Special Physiology; 


OR, SUPPLEMENT TO THE STUDY OF GENERAL 


PuvsioLOGv. Third edition, Revised. By 
Mrs. E. R. Shepherd, 12mo, extra cloth, 
$1.00. 


By mail, post-paid, on receipt of pricc. 
Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 


753 Broadway, New York. 


EC ; Go: gle 


DIO LEWIS'S MONTHLY 


stands in the front rank of American maga- 
It has already achieved a marvelous 

If the leading papers of the country 
deserve confidence, this magazine, before the 
end of the first year, will secure a circulation 
Its 


zines. 
success. 


scarcely second to any now published. 
reception by the press and the public is a 


matter of surprise and joy. 25 cents a copy, 


$2.50 per year. 
FRANK SEAMAN, Publisher, 
Bible House, New York. 


Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 


The most beautiful 
Magazine in the 
World for the 
Youngest Readers. 


The Literary and Artistic 
. success of the Age! 
Every iniae, written ex- 
pressly for its pages! 
Every Picture 3 
ly for this work, by the 
: best Artists. 
The most valuable Premiums! A Premium for e 
subscription and renewal! Clobs with all Periodicals! 
Send Postal for our New Premium List! 
Send Postal for a Free Specimen. 
All Newedealers sell it. Agents wanted. 
One Year, $1.50. Single Copies, I5 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


CASKET, 


No knowledge of Music necessary, 


The latest. and most perfeet 
Instrument. Plays the moet 
— 8 ozgul music equal to a 

„ 4 L yo ‘ar Organ. Enclosed ina 
wish to act ns agent. he d pit ornumental 
AUTOMATIOINSTRUMENTS, c. A child can play it. 

| Price, with 4 tunes, $10, 
$5, $6, 87, 88 to $35. Send C. O. D., or P. O. order. 


MUSIC BOXES PLAYING ONE TUNE, 61.00. 


ACENTS 


ean make $10 n day 
selling our goods, 


This helng the oldest and only rellable house devoted èx- 
clusteely to the manuutaeture of Mechanical Musical Loatra 
ments, parties need not hesitate to forward thelr money, 
whit willbe refunded [n every case If goods nre not aa 


represented, We refer te ane Rank or Express AM 
MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE 
afi HBrondway, bet. Ich and 14th Sts., 


Xx. 
The CALIGRAPH or 
P Perlect Writing hie 
Rapid; dura càsy to master. 
LHHALLOCKWwWinsted Ct 


PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! 

The beat edition published. Also Wigs, Bearda, Face 
Preparationa, and all articles needed for Amateur and 
Purlor Theatricals. New Catalogues sant free on ap- 
Plication to 


DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose Street, N. Y. 
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Traits of Representative Men.— 
By GEORGE W. BUNGAY, author of Off- hand 
Tak ," “Crayon Sketches,” “Pen Portraits,” 
“Cr ella,” etc. Ilustrated with Por- 

traita. 12mo, extra cloth, price $1.50. 

Notices of the Press. 


** Goorge W. Bungay is one of our ready writers. He 
bes i faculty for literary portrait painting."—W, Y. 
ler 


“ He writes from his feelings, and writes, therefore, 
with force and directness."— Mail and Express. 

It is shown wherein and how these men have made 
themselves the names and power that they are. The 
book will doubtlese be read and enjoyed, end is fitted to 
do good. — Tha Christian Intelligencer. 

The author does not rehash well-known facts in the 
Hives of these men, but brings out many points of inter- 
evt that are new and interest: ng." Fd. Sven 'ꝙ News. 

He has succeeded in giving very life-like pictures of 
the persons, and in a few words has made us feel their 
individnality, and recognize the aspects under woich 
they MS to be S oss as representative men.“ Pitts- 

raph. 

There is nothing hackneyed nor statistical about 
the eketchcs, but every one is a fresh and breesy char- 
acter study." — Cleveland Leader. 

„Mr. Bungay is a veteran journalist. 
portunities exceptionally favorable for the study of 
varied human characters. We get the ripe result of his 
oe in the present volume,"— Boston Common- 


and has had op- 


It contains quite as much biography of the charac- 
ters considered as the average reader cares to kuow, 
and in addition to that a kind of analysis of the char- 
acter of each, which makes the reader feel acquaiuted 
with tbe subject. The book is an inepiration to youn 
and old, to foster and develop their God-given quali- 
ties to their utmost. and reap success as their reward.“ 


—The Burli; Hawkeye. 

An elegant buok, printed on fine, extra super-calen- 
dered pacer. Handeomely bound in extra cloth, ink 
and gilt amps, Price $1.50. For sale by all book- 


sellers, or by mail, post-paid, by 
FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 
W3 Broadway, New York. 


New Temperance Publications. 


Tus National Temperance Society and Publication 


House has published over 1,200 varieties of publica- 

tions bearing upon every phase of the temperance 

ueetion, from the pens of over 250 different writers. 
e following are among the publications: 


For Sunday-School Libraries. 


How Billy Went Up in the World. 


12mo, 896 pages. Vena is eine Ta reti $125 
Hannah: Oneofthe Strong Women. 

12mo, 290 pages 1 00 
Save the Boys. 12mo, 350 pages. . 1 25 
Holly Sprays. 12mo, 128 pages ... 60 
Susy’s di Inlons. 12mo, 150 pages 60 
Competitive Workmen, 12mo, 272 pp.. 1 00 
Congressman Stanley’s Fate. 12mo, 

403 Pages rhe 25 
Golden Threads. 12mo, 265 pages. .1 00 
Her Inheritance. 12mo, 254 pages 1 25 

Miscellaneous Publications. 
Wines, Scriptural and Ecclestasti- 

CAL, By Nortan Kerr, M.D., F.R.S. 12mo, 

188 pages. Cloth, 50 cente; paper........... 25 
The Temperance Telescope. 14 full- 

page illustration... ͥ Ww. Ka 2a Pa 25 
Boys? and Girls’ Temperance Text- 

Book. 12mo, 64 pages . 20 
The Temperance Evangel. New songs. 

68 pages. Boards, 30 cents; paper........... 25 
Betty'" Bright Idea, aud Other 

Stories. 12mo, 72 pages. By Harriet Beecher 

Stowe. No. 10, Fife and Drum Serles 10 
Liquor Laws of the United States, 

revised and corrected, together with extracts 

from decisions of the courts in New York, New 

Jersey, etc. 12mo, 212 pages . . .; 25 
Law And the Liquor Traffic, By F. A. 

Noble, D.D. 12mo, 24 pages. 10 
National Temperance Almanac and 

TEETOTALER'’S YEAR-Book For 1884. 10 


Contains 72 pages of Statistica of Intemperance, 


tized by (SO gle 


NOW BEADY. 4th EDITION. 

How to Keep a Store. Embodying 
the Conclusions of more than Thirty Years’ Experi- 
ence in Merchandizing. By SAMUEL H. TERRY. 
12mo, 406 pages, extra cloth, price $1.50, A work 
which should be in the hands of every merchant and 
clerk who would meet with success. 

The Boston Globe gays: Every merchant believes he 
understands this subject a trifle better than his neigh- 
bor; but rome merchants remain poor while some 
neighbors become rich. The difference in success be- 
tween them is not often dne to chance, bnt generall 
may be traced to principles neglected by the one an 
taken advantage of by the other. Intelligent observa- 
tion and study are required in business, as in the pro 
fessions; and the moet successful in trade and com- 
poros are those who soo best, think best, and work 


The PAUadelphia Commercial List and Price Current 
Bays; Every store-keeper should own this work, and 
see that it is placed in the hands of his clerks if he 
would have them intelligent workers with him, and not 
mere machines." 


The Iron Age says: “The book ts a store-honse of 
advice, to which both the experienced and ri- 
enced dealer may go for a thousand things entirely in- 
accessible elsewhere.“ 

The Boston Transcript says: A work of value to 
tradesmen. Fall of practical suggestions which, if 
followed, would add largely to the c of success.” 

The American Grocer says: There are few books 
that fulfill their promise more completely than does 
this volume, and we feel warranted in saying it is a 
work that no retail] dealer can afford to be without.“ 

The New York Sun saya: ' Every branch of, the aci- 
aaco of retail trede is here TS with Me M 5 of 

re’ experience ; oun er ould 
— eee 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. $1.50. 
FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 


W8 Broadway, New York. 


Anecdotes, Stories, Puzzles, Choice Illustrations, Post- 
office Address of Officera of State and National Bodies, 
a full Directory of all Temperance Organizations in 
New York City and Brooklyn, all Temperance Papers, 


etc., etc. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of price, 10 cents, singie 
copies; $1 per dozen: $7 per hundred. Address 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 


The Youth’s Temperance Banner. 


Tue National Temperance Society publishes a four- 
page illustrated paper for children and youth, with 
choice reading from the beat writers. g 

TERM&: MoNTHLY—Cash in advance, including post- 
age. Single copies, one year. 25 cente; one hundred 
copies to one address, $12. For any number of copies 


over four to one address, at the rate of 12 cents per 


ear. 
T Seu1-MontTHLy—Single copies, one year, 40 cents; 


. four copies and over to one address, 24 cents each. 


WexkLy— Single copies 75 cents: four copies and 
over to one address, 50 cents each per year. Address 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 68 Beade St., N. Y. 


: ure, Causes, Symptoms. and 


"YOUR OWN DOCTOR." 


The Illustrated HydropatAic 
Encyclopædia : 


A Complete System of Hydropathy and Hygiene, 
Anatomy and Physiolog of the Nane Body, illus - 
trated ; Preservation of Health; Dietetics and kery; 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, with Home Treat- 
ment; Special Pathology and Hydro-Therapeutics, Nat- 
Treatment of Diseases ; 
Application to Surgery, Midwifery, aud the Nursery. 
Three hundred engravings, and nearly one thousand 
ages, with Glossary and Index, complete. By R. T. 
Frall. M.D. Price, prepaid by first mail, $4. ddrees 
FOWLER & WzLLs, 753 Broadway, New York. 
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THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


CONDUCTED BY E. L. AND W. F. YOUMANS. 


THE PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY was established a dozen years ago to bring betore 
the general public the results of scientific thought on many large and important ques- 
tions which could find no expression in the current periodicals. Scientific inquiry was 
penetrating many new fields, extending important knowledge, and profoundly affecting 
opinion upon numberless questions of speculative and practical interest. It was the pol- 
_ icy of this magazine at the outset, and has been constantly adhered to since, to obtain the 

ablest statements from the most distinguished scientific men of all countries in their bear- 
ing upon the higher problems of investigation. Leaving the dry and technical details 
of science, which are of chief concern to specialists, to the journals devoted to them, 
THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY has dealt with those more general and practical 
subjects which are of the greatest interest and importance to the people at large. 

That which was at first a dubious experiment has now become an assured and per- 
“manent success. Our MONTHLY is the acknowledged organ of progressive scientific 
ideas in this country. Received with favor at the outset, it has gone on increasing in 
circulation and in influence, until its power is felt and acknowledged in the highest de- 
partments of intellectual activity, and its leadership is recognized in the great work of 
liberalizing and educating the popular mind. 
| Making neither sensational appcals nor flaring announcements, we may now refer to 
its course in the past as a sufficient guarantee that it will continue to discuss in the 
same earnest and fearless, yet always respectful manner, the various important ques- 
tions falling within its scope that are entitled to the intelligent consideration of think- 
ing people. The twenty-three volumes now published constitute the best library of 
advanced scientific knowledge to be found in any country, and cach new volume is cer- 
tain to prove of increasing interest and value. 

Science is the great agency of improvement in this age, private and public, individ- 
ual, social, professional, and industrial. In its irresistible progress it touches every- 
where, and affects everybody. It gives law to the material interests of the community, 
and modifies its ideas, opinions and beliefs, so that all have an interest in being inform- 
ed of its advancement. Those, therefore, who desire to know what is going on in the 
world of thought in these stirring times. when new knowledge is rapidly extending, and 
old errors are giving way, will find that they can keep informed only by subscribing for 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


TERMS: $5.00 per annum. 
Volume XXIV. begins with thc November Number. Subscriptions may begin at any 


time. 


New York: D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3. & 5 Bond Street, 


Google 


TH SCIENCE 


OF A NEW LIFE. 


BY JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


4 BOOK WELL WORTH POSSESSING BY EVERY 
THOUGHTFUL MAN AND WOMAN. 


The Christian at Work says: 


„This book is remarkable for the fund of physiological information contained between its covere, nowhere 
else attainable, and not to he had in its entirety except by those familiar with the French books on physiology.” 


The Christian Union saya: 


“ It seems to us to be one of the wisest and purest and most helpful of those books which have been written 
in recent years, with the Intention of teaching men and women the truths about their bodtes, which are of pecul- 
lar importance to the morals of society..... No one can begin to imagine the misery that hae come upon the 
human family solely through ignorance upon this subject.” 


“Tae SCIENCE ur A New Lire" has received the highest testimonials and commendations from the 
leading medical and religions critice ; has been heartily endorsed by all the leading philanthropists, and recom- 
mended to every well-wisber of the human race. 


To All Who Are Married 


or {are contemplating marriage, it will give information Worth Hundreds of Dollars, besides con- 
ferring a lasting benefit not only apon them, but npon their children. Every thinking man and woman ehonid 
study this work. Any person desiring to know more about the book before parchaslug it, may Bend to us for our 


16-page descriptive circular, giving full and complete table of contents. It will be sent free by mall to any address. 
The following is from the si y y BB 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


Marriage and its Advantages; Age at which to Marry; The Law of Choice; Love 
Analyzed; Qualities the Man Should Avoid in Choosing; Qualities the Woman Should 
Avoid in Choosing; The Anatomy and Physiology of Generation in Woman; The 
Anatomy and Physiology of Generation in Man; Amativeness —its Use and Abuse; The 
Law of Continence; Children: their Desirability; The Law of Genius; The Concep- 
tion of a New Life; The Physiology of Intra-Uterine Growth; Period of Gestative In- 
Jluence; Pregnancy: ils Signs and Duration; Disorders of Pregnancy; - Confinement; 
Management of Mother and Child after Delivery; Period of Nursing Influence; Feeti- 
cide; Diseases Peculiar to Women; Diseases Peculiar to Men; Masturbation; Sterility 
pu Impotence; Subjects of which More Might be Said; A Happy Married Life: How 

red. 


The book is a handsome Bvo, and contains over 400 pages, with more than ONE HUNDRED ILL & 
and is sold at the following prices : , PATA es 


English cloth, beveled board, glit side and back........... ...............$3.00 
Leather, sprinkled edges 8.50 
Half turkey morocco, marbled edges, gilt back........................... 4.00 


EW The book will be sent post-paid upon receipt of price. Jà! 


No better book was ever offered to agents to sell. An agent can not onl 
TO A E N make money, but do good at the same time. Every copy sold will help to se 1 
another one. One Agent says of It : I believe that every copy of thie book 
I sell does ten times more good than the price of tho book. I have sold seventy-eigbt copies, and have been at 
work only eight working days. I am sure I can sell 500 copies in my county.“ 
We offer liberal terms to agents who mean business. Send to us at once for our confidential torme. 


Address, FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 753 Broadway, N. Y 
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New and Enlarged Edition, Now Ready, 


HEALTH BY EXERCISE. 


The Movement Cure: Embracing the History and Philosophy of this System 
of Medical Treatment, with Examples of Single Movements. The Pro- 
cesses of Massage, and Directions for their Use in Various Forms 
of Chronic Disease. Forming a Complete Manual of Exercises. 
Together with a Summary of the Principles of General 

Hygiene, with Illustrations. By Gro. H. Taytor, M.D. 


12mo, cloth extra, - - - - - Price $I 50 

This work, which has been out of print for some time, is now enlarged 
by the addition of much new matter, and is oneof the most practical works on 
health and physical culture published. While it is thorough and adapted to 
the use of physicians as a text-book, it is also practical and adapted to the 
wants of the people. To show something of its nature, we publish the follow- 
ing from 


THE TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


The Principles Connected with the Use of Move- 
ments; Physical Self-Training, and the Classes of 


Persons for whom it is Speci: Needful; Historical 


Sketch of the Movement Cure; Movements among 
the Chinese, in India, and among the Greeks and 
Romans; Biography of Ling; Ling's Statements of 
Principles; The Movement System in Stockholm. 


THE RELATIONS OF CHEMICAL AND MOLECULAR 
CHANGES TO THE ORIGIN OF FORCE IN THE BODY. 
Importance of First Principles; Different Kinds of 
Motion; PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS of Exercise on 
the Local Circulation, on Respiration, the Secretions, 
the Excretions, on Absorption, on the Quality of the 
Blood, on the Digestion, on the Organizing Process. 


. MOVEMENTS, AND THE PRINCIPLES GOVERNING 

THEIR APPLICATION.—Different Kinds of Move- 
ments, Active and Passive; Single and Duplicated 
Movements ; General and Movements ; 
Influence of Movements in Regulating the Forces of 
the Body ; Movements as a Special Agency ; Move- 
ments as Related to Pathology. 


MOVEMENTS AS COMPARED WITH GYMNASTICS. 
—The Muscle a Medium of Language, and of the 
Manifestation of Character ; Directions for Prescrib- 
ing and Appl ing Movements; Time Considered ; 
Manner; Rhythm; Exertion; Number; Order; Re- 
lation to Diseased Parts. 


TERMINOLOGY OF PosITIONS.—l1m ce of 
System; Positions and Movements ; Commencin 
Positions; Principal Positions of the Trunk; Stand- 
ing Positions ; Kneeling Positions ; Sitting Positions ; 
Lie-Sitting ; Half-Lying; Fall and Stride Sitting; 
Tying Forward, Backward, Sidewise, Head and 

eels, Elbows and Toes, Sidewise and Balance Ly- 
ing; Hanging; Positions of the Arms and Legs, 
Stride, Walk, Step-Standing, and Foot Support- 
Standing ; Squat and Leg-Angle Positions. 


EXAMPLES OF SINGLE MOVEMENTS.—Region of 
the Feet; the Legs; the Trunk; the Arms; the Head 
and Neck. 


THE PATHOLOGY -F SEVERAL FORMS OF CHRONIC 
DisSEASE.— The Relations of Movements to Indi 
tion, Dyspepsia ; Nervousness; Neuralyia; Scrofulous 
Affections; Pulmonary Affections; Consumption ; 
Paralysis of the Nerves of Motion; Constipation, Diar- 
rhea, and Piles; Deformities of the Spine; Female 
Diseases ; Miscellaneous Applications of Movements ; 
Movements to Remove Fatigue; To Stop Nose- 
Bleed; To Induce Vomiting; To Remove Chil- 
blains; To Relieve Headache ; Worms in Children; 
Hernia; Prolapsus of the Womb and Bowels; To 
Relieve Backache; To Excite Action of the Lower 
Bowels; Different Effects of Various Common Ex- 
ercises upon Persons in Health ; Walking ; Running ; 
Dancing; Sewing; Agricultura! Labors; Painting, 
etc. ; Study; Movements Adapted to the Use of 
Schools. 


MAsSSAGE.— Treatment of Invalids too Feeble for 
Self-Help, by the Employment of Single Movements ; 
Transmission of Energy ; Localized M e; 
sage and the Nervous System ; Conditions Essential 
for Massage; Description of Special Processes of 
Massage Applicable to the whole Body ; Massage of 
the Lower Extremities ; Upper Extremities ; The Di- 
gestive Organs; The Head. 


HYGIENE.—The Philosophy of Hygiene; Food, 
Quantity, Quality; Salt; Preparation of Food; 
Cooking ; Proper Times for Eating; Drinks; Milk; 
Temperance ; Physiological Effect of Heat and Cold ; 
Origin of Colds; Effect of Continued and Great Ex- 
tremes; Importance of Cold; The Water-Cure ; 
The Cold Bath ; The Warm Bath; The Hot Bath ; 
Local Baths; Effect on the Nerves; Compresses ; 
The Air Bath ; The Cold General Bath ; Re-action ; 
Shower and Douche Baths; Light; Mental Hygiene. 


This work will be found specially useful to physicians, and those who 
have the care of the sick or feeble, as well as all who would preserve their 


health. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, $1.50. 


Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 753 Broadway, New York. 
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It furnishes a class of reading at- 
ö Ct e Ẹ /ainable through no other channel, 

15 S and enables its readers to keep up $1.60 
with what is best in Foreign Liter- 
PER COPY. | ature, whether in Poetry, Essays, Per Annum. 


Science, or High-class Fiction. 


The Modern Age, 
The Modern Age, 
The Modern Age, 


Has met with the highest commendation from press and public, and its publishers do 
not hesitate to make the statement (easily verified by examination), that it has given in 
its first volume more matter by writers of world-wide fame than any other publication 
has ever given in the same number of issues. 

THE MODERN AGE has during the past year contained Essays, Poems, Fictions, 
etc., by 


Herbert Spencer, Alfred ae Musset, Justin H. McCarthy, 
Theophile Gautier, The Author of “Vice Versa," H. Lafontaine, 
Austin Dobson, Gustave Droz, Ernest Renan, 
Nicholas Gogol, The late Archbishop of Canter- Grenville Murray, 
The Earl of Lytton, bury, Tourgénzeff, 
Rudolph Lindau, Gaston Bergeret, ` Richard Pigott, 
Edmondo d Amicis, Kegan Paul, Ludovic Halevy, 
Richard F. Clarke, S. J., Paul Heyse, Rev. F. A. Langbridge, 
Leopold Katscher, Walter Besant, Legouvé, 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, Flotow the Composer, Dutton Cooke, 
The author of John Hali- Algernon Charles Swinburne, Marc-Monnter, 

fax, Gentleman,” A. Schneegans, Enrico Castelmoro, 
Alphonse Daudet, George Vautter, Richard A. Proctor, 
Heinrich Herne, C. F. Gordon-Cumming, O. Fero, 
Fames Anthony Frouae, Giacomo Leopardi, 


and many others, besides giving each month, under the heads of “ Sayings and Doings,” 
“Books and Book Men,” and “ Stage and Studio,” a large amount of bright and inter- 
esting comment on topics of general interest. Ask your newsdealer for it. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Send us your address on a postal card, and we will forward you, free of cost, one of the 
artistic MODERN AGE CHRISTMAS CARDS. These cards provide a charming way to make 
a Christmas present of a year’s subscription to an excellent periodical. Can you think 
of anything which could give a friend or relative more pleasure for an entire year ? 

Sample copies of THE MODERN AGE will be sent to any address on receipt of 
fifteen one-cent stamps or postal note. Address, 


THE MODERN AGE PUBLISHING CO., 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


MEALTH IN THE HOUSEHOLD, 


HYCIENIC COOKERY. 


By SUSANNA W. DODDS, M.D. 
One large 12mo vol., 600 pp., extra cloth or oi-cloth, price $2.00. 


Tux object of this work is to enable health seekers, and those 
who would eat for life and for strength, to furnish their tables with food 
that is wholesome, and at the same time palatable. The writer 
claims that the food products of the earth, properly grown and pre- 
pared, should not only be healthful, but to the unperverted palate, 
relished in the highest degree. 

Nature is prodigal of her fine flavors, furnishing them in infinite 
variety and in choice abundance. But foods as ordinarily cooked, 
are robbed of their delicious flavors and rich juices, by all manner 
of wasteful and injurious processes; by soaking, by parboiling, by 
evaporation, by under-cooking, and by over-cooking, after which 
one tries in vain to compensate for these defects, by adding condi- 
ments and seasonings ad infinitum. 

This work is divided into three parts. Part First, giving Tug 
Reason Wuy,” contains the philosophy of nutrition, giving the con- 
stituent elements of various articles of food, and their relative values, 
with directions for the proper selection and combination of the 
different kinds of food, and the reasons for some articles being 
better than others, with dietetic rules and hints in regard to Health 
in the Household. 

Part SEcoND contains the Hycrenic Dietary.” Here we have 
directions for the preparation of food, recipes for cooking, etc., in 
what the author considers a strictly healthful manner; including 
breads of all kinds, the preservation of fruits, vegetables, etc. 

Part Tuirp is what the author calls THE CourROMISE, con- 
taining directions for preparing food, not strictly in accordance with 
the Hygienic way, but in such a manner as to render it more plain 
and healthful than it is ordinarily found; and it will prove helpful 
and suggestive to many who find it difficult, on account of surround- 
ing circumstances, to adopt the more strict Hygienic cookery. 

This is undoubtedly the best and most practical Family Cook- 
Book that has yet been published, and will, wherever it is used, 
contribute very much toward the promotion of health in the house- 
hold, than which there is no subject more important. 


-— e+. 


A handsome volume of about six hundred pages, on fine paper, and 
appropriately and strongly bound. The price, only $2.00. 
i Agents wanted, to whom special terms will 
be given. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 753 Broadway, New York. 


Given asa rerun OF, 4 Subscribers to the Phrenological Journal,” at $2.00 each 
t 10 8 C 
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FOWLER § WELLS, Publishers of tho Phrenologioal Journal and Science o/ Health, 763 Broadway, N.Y. 
GEXTLEM EN,— Please send as per List below, for which I enclose amount, $ 


Name of Premium Names of Subscribers. Post- Once. 


And oblige, yours respectfully, 


[Send Drafts, or P. O. Ordors, or in Registered Latters.] P. O. 


County. 
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Cleanliness is next to er 

|| Sos) must be considered ; 
ac Means of Greiti and a 
e € ergyman who recommends 
moral things should be willing 
to recommend{$o onp: I am 
4 told. that my commendation of 
(Dears Soup) has as opened | for it 
a large sale in the @nited States) 
Pam willing to stand by every word in 
favor.of it that I ever uttered.” A man 
must be fastidious indeed who is not 


satisfied wjth it. 
ce hors tee 
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À SPECIALTY FO FOR THE "T COMPLEXION, 


As recommended by the greatest English author- 
ity on the Skin, 


PROF, SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. 8. 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Cleár Com- 
Hexion and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest features become attractive, 
Vithout them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive to 
the weather, winter or summer. In England itis pre-eminently the complexion Soap, 
and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, non- 
irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chapping are prevent- 
ed, and a clear and bright appearance and a soft, velvety 
condition imparted and maintained, and a good, healthful 
and attractive complexion ensured. 

Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. Its durability and consequent economy 


is remarkable, 
15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


“FOWLER & W WE 


NEW PUBLICATI 


Health in the Household $ or, | 
Hratzxte Cookery, By Susanna W. Dodds, M.D. 
T2mo, 600 pages, extra cloth or oll cloth ensia, work 


r the m 
— vv subject of the ever 


somely bound in extra oth or in oll Alo 
Agents can do well with 


| A Bachelor's Talks about Mar- ö 


RIED Lire AND TuNds ADJACENT. By Rev. Wat. 


AKMAN, D.D., author of ^ Life at Home." 12mo, | 


extra cloth, $1,50. 
In this new volume Dr. Aikman writes in a pleasant. 
and chatty manner in the form of sketches, prng his 


hints and zu that will be heartily enjo 
pace. Te werk should be in the hauds o 


observations — a be ie stand-point, with 2 0 
f 


Horses: Their Feed and their 
Feer. A Manual of Horse Hygiene, invaluable to 
the Veteran and the Novice. Pointing out the 
causes of disease and how to prevent and connter- 
act them. By C. E, Page, M.D. wuthor'of ^ How to 
Feed rhe Baby," Natural Cure," etc., with a 


Treatise aud Notes on Shocing, by Sir Geo, Cox. 


and Col. M, C. Weld. Illustrated. Paper, Dücente;] - 


cloth, 75 cents. 


{ We bavo iu this volume a work that has lon 
needed, calling attention to better methods of 
and and caring for this most valuable of all domestic ani- 
The work should be in tho bands of every owner 
l ot an animal, LL ep Poor oF LL and we 


lieve the suggestions will be found new to nearly 
| cvery one, and worthy of the fullest investigation. ] 


| The Movement Cure. Embrac- 
ing the History and Philosophy of this system of 
Medical Treatment, with examples of Single Move- 

ments, the processos of Massage uud directions for 
their use in various forms of chronic diseases, form- 

ing à complete manual of exercises, together with a 
summary of the principles of general hygiene. By 


awe have here a v rer, 


the subjèct 
answers, 


Eh ltr 


Geo. H. Taylor, A.M., M.D. New and Enlarged |- 


edition, price $1.50, 


work on the “ Movement Care” — 2 out 
vd fine ome time, and there sri}! 4 — 
ormation on the thes au 
sided a Dd 140 of new matter. The work {6 is m 
| ply illustrated with nearly 100 useful engràvings. 


| Drenden of Modern Life. 


Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., F. R x., otc, 520 - 


piges, extra cloth, price dia 
i» am that Sirene qe all ail nabjec ‘the 
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| paid, on receipt of price. Address, 
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